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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high ti he whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 


Joun Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

I call attention to Gertrude B. Kelly's well-directed 
criticism of E. C. Walker in another column. I have 
followed Mr. Walker and his writings for several years 
with the greatest care, interest, and admiration, and 
this remark on Malthusianism which Miss Kelly quotes 
frorn him is the first really foolish thing I ever knew 
him to say. 

Liberty’s: valued contributor, Gertrude B. Kelly, 
made her début as an Anarchistic lecturer in New Era 
Hall, Boston, on Sunday, March 28, delivering a re- 

markable discourse on “ Anarchism and Expediency.” 
Some idea of the position she took is incidentally 
given in another column in the controversy to which 
it has given rise between Mr. Appleton and myself. 
After the lecture she stood a running fire of questions, 
meeting them all with a calmness and coolness that 
were unsurpassable and a readiness and keenness that 
were marvellous. On the next Sunday she lectured 
in New Haven, and scored, I am informed, an even 
greater success than in Boston. Of this Liberty may 
give some further report later. 


In concluding a feeble effort at reply to a Galveston | 


“News” criticism of the “Truth Seeker” in its recent 
struggle with Anarchism, the editor of the “Truth 
Seeker” remarks: “There is a scholarly courtesy in 
the criticisms of the Galveston ‘News’ becoming to 
a great journal, which we miss in the editorials of the 
smaller Liberty. Whether or no it would not give 
force and dignity to their utterances to copy the style 
of Mr. J. L. Walker of Galveston is a question we leave 
to the judgment of Messrs. Tucker and Appleton.” If 
there is one thing more than another that Anarchists 
believe in, it is the principle of contract. Now I have 
a contract to propose to the editor of the “Truth 
Seeker.” If, in all future discussions between the 


“Truth Seeker” and Liberty, he will show one half | 


the brains and one tenth the honesty of J. L. Walker, 
I will show twice his courtesy. Is it a bargain? 

The latest piece of governmental infernalism is the 
proposition to raise the “age of consent” to eighteen 
years. It sounds quite harmless, and bélongs to that 
class of measures which especially allure stiff-necked 
moralists, pious prudes, “respectable” radicals, and all 
the other divisions of the “unco guid.” But what does 
it mean? It means that, if a girl of seventeen, of ma- 
ture and sane mind, whom even the law recognizes as 


a fit person to be married and the mother of a family, | 


shall love a man and win his love in return, and if this 
mutual love, by the voluntary and deliberate act of 
both parties, shall find sexual expression outside of 
the “forms of law” made and provided by our stupid 
legislatures, the man may be found guilty of commit- 
ting rape and sent to prison for twenty years. Such is 
the real nature of this proposition, whatever attempts 
may be made to conceal it beneath the garments of 
sentimentalism and moralism. It is an outrage on 
manhood, and on womanhood not only an outrage, but 
an insult. And yet it is put forward in the interest 
of young girls’ honor. Honor, forsooth! As if it were 
possible to more basely dishonor a woman already sev- 
eral years past the age at which nature provided her | 
with the power of motherhood than by telling her that | 
she hasn't brains enough to decide whether and in what 


way she will become a moi 
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“Der Arme Teufel” Speaks. 

The following article by Robert Reitzel, a man of unim- 
peachable character and editor of Der Arme Teufel,” — 
a German weekly published at Detroit, and one of the best 
in the country, — will serve, I think, together with the 
manly and beautiful letter from Justus H. Schwab which it 
embodies, to convince such as needed confirmation of my 
own words that the charges recently preferred in these col- 
umns against the Most party, or members thereof, were no 
wanton lies, but fearful veracities. It is translated from 
»Der Arme Teufel” of April 10. 


Serious charges have of late been raised against the Most 
faction of the Social-Revolutionary party. 

At first only the rumor was afloat that particular members 
of the party, for their personal enrichment, had instituted a 
deliberate system of crime in New York; then came the 
story of the schism between Justus Schwab and Most; and 
finally appeared in Liberty,—an Anarchistic journal pub- 
lished by B. Tucker in Boston,—a set charge against Most 
and his confréres. Tucker asserts that since 1854 different 
houses have been set on fire by members of the group, after 
having first been insured, and that in several cases grown 
people and children have been burned. On account of these 
crimes, as well as on account of the robbery and murder of 
an old woman in Jersey City, several of these bandits are 
said to be in custody. In a word, murder, robbery, and per- 
jury are said to be the weapons of these Anarchists, who 
had openly declared that at all events they were bound to 
die on the gallows. 

Naturally these charges are published by the capitalistic 
press with great gusto and satisfaction. But since the mat- 
ter as yet only rests on assertions, and Most has assured us 
in the last Freiheit“ that he will clear up the whole mat- 
ter in the next number, I feel constrained to withhold judg- 
ment on the case till the other side has been heard. 

That, on the part of the Most clique, crime, as such, has 
been glorified is unfortunately true, and I can well under- 
stand the feelings of my friend Justus Schwab, whom I hold 
to be a square and honest man, when he feels himself con- 
strained, after all he has sacrificed for “ Freiheit,“ to openly 
secede from Most and his fraternity. I hereby subjoin 
Schwab's letter, which, though it does not go into the facts, 
nevertheless leaves no doubt as to the writer’s sentiments. 

have probably been en- 


My dear Robert: 
fore these lines reach you, ye 

w I stand with Most. As 

for myself, I have so far ‘amended the Jesuitical maxim: 


lightened through Liberty as to 
“The end justifies the means,“ as to say that the means 
must not desecrate the end. 

I regard myself as a member of the International Working- 
People’s Association, — first, because I stand upon its ground 
principles, and, secondly, because, as far as my conception 
of integrity sanctions, I fulfil my duties to the same. 

am no party man, in the narrow sense of that term, May 
I also be preserved in the exercise of an independent judg- 
ment over all deeds that come to my view! I hate orthodoxy 
in every form. Behind the scenes there are ple from 
whom Iam minded to turn away, on account of their pecu- 
liarities. However deeply I may be involved in the whirl 
and confusion of citizen life, I have not m lost my concep- 
tions of love, nobility, and decency. So be it well, if former 
“friends” choose to attack me: I can bear it, in the con- 
sciousness of never having proved recreant to the highest 
good and welfare of society. 

Vive l'Humanité. 

With hearty greeting, thy 
Justus H. Scuwas. 

P. 8.— I rejoice in the prospect of being able to salute you 

in person this summer. I have a few lordly drops of wine 


imported by myself, and some Frankfort cider. 


POSTSCRIPT OF "DER ARME TEUFEL." — That these deeds 
have been committed admits of no doubt; the record of them 
has escaped the knowledge of the police. The matter of con- 
cern now is, whether these rascally deeds are chargeable to 
the party; for, if so, the concern must be, in the eyes of 
every honest man, an organization of gallows-birds, who the 
sooner they reach their destination the better. But if, on 
the other hand, the party has nothing to do with them, and 
they are only the brutal deeds of some men who use the 
name of the party to disgrace it, then is it the duty of the 
leaders— Most above all men—to emphatically repudiate 


(REC AP) 


them. Most will probably by this time have realized what 
it signifies to appeal to the Laser passions of wen. In his 
pamphlet, The Property Beast,“ he says: “Seize upon pri- 
vate property, — kill the innocent, if necessary,— but seize 
upon it at all hazards!” Of the spirits whom he summoned, 
many a one is already past reclaiming. 


The Firebugs’ Defence. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

I suppose you have seen Most's answer. It seems to me 
very much like the defence in the famous kettle case: 1, 
Such actions were never committed; 2, They were commit- 
ted, but not by our people; 3, It may have been our peo- 
ple, but not with my approval. But, seriously speaking, 
can anything be more absurd than Most's claim that these 
acts were private affairs, and did not concern him? Assassi- 
nation and robbery private affairs! And when Anarchy 
comes? Of course any act committed in the name of a party 
or a cause is not private, but is a fit subject for discussion. 
So of two things one, — either these men acted in the name 
of the party, and then it is our right and our duty to con- 
sider what they have done, and, if we find them to have 
acted wrongfully or injuriously to our cause, to disavow and 
condemn them; or they acted to advance their own private 
interests, and then they are but common criminals, — worse 
than common criminals, as they profess to be soldiers of 
Liberty, and we who seek to establish the reign of Justice 
can have no solidarity with them. 

Yours truly, 


Joux F. KELLY. 
Honoxxx, New Jersey, APRIL 9, 1866. 


Malthusianism. 


It is with the greatest surprise that I see in Lucifer, of 
March 26, E. C. Walker, whom we have long been in the habit 
of regarding as a first-rate Anarchist, one who had probed to 
the bottom the cause of the present unjust distribution of 
wealth, propose Malthusianism as a measure in any way 
calculated to relieve the distress of the laboring masses. 
Can Mr. Walker really be so ignorant of the “iron law of 
wages that he does not see that the reduction in the num- 
ber of the members of a family, the very moment it becomes 
general, can have no other result than a reduction of wages? 

| Small families under present conditions are of advantage to 
men only as long as they are confined to a few. 

Mr. Walker says that, When the laboring masses shall 
for two generations have had the practical sense to limit 
their offspring to two to cach family, the great robberies of 
which our reformers complain will no longer be possible.“ 
I think that the verdict of history is against Mr. Walker. 
France has had small families for now nearly three genera- 
tions, and the working-people are there no better off, no 
nearer to a solution of the social problem, than they are in 
any country in which large families prevail. The strikes 
at Lyons, Montceau-les-Mines, Decazeville, the statistics of 
wages and of the mode of living of French working-men and 
women, published not long since by M. d'Haussonville and 
Mme. de Baran in “ Revue des Deux Mondes,“ the fact that 
346,000 houses in the agricultural districts of France have no 
other opening than the door, while 1,817,535 have only a sin- 
gle window, do not speak very much in favor of small fami- 
lies as a remedy for the social disease. The only effect 
decrease in the size of families could have under present 
conditions would be to increase the proportion of the pro- 
ducts of the laborer absorbed by the capitalist. It is only 
when a man is guaranteed the full product of his labor 
that thrift, a small family, etc., are matters of concern to 
him. Why, even John Stuart Mill admitted that the large 
families of the Irish were the result, not the cause, of their 
poverty; for there was no incentive to have fewer children, 
as misery was their lot in any case. 

It must not be argued from this that we are opposed to 
small families, but what we do maintain is that small fa- 
milies are of no advantage to the people until after the 
industrial revolution is accomplished; and, when that is 
accomplished, the small families will come as a natural con- 


sequence. Emancipated woman will no longer consent to be 
a mere reproductive machine. 
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LIBERTY. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 


Continued from No. 78. 


Today, the patient was sitting up, convalescent, but trembling, feeble, feeble, his 
wounds barely closed; hence, as the young girl had just begged it of them, they felt 
the necessity of restraining themselves, 

So quiet was established, and every one pretended to be quite indifferent to the 
bill-posting by the soldiers, who had first thought of the church for that purpose. 
Under the porch seemed to be the proper place for the placard, but the cemetery 

receded it, and so the bill-posters preferred a less retired spot, especially as they 
new that to the United Irishmen the priest virtually closed the house of God. 

Nevertheless, in spite of themselves, in spite of their appearance of absolute in- 
difference, the po unclodyans betrayed the secret which they imagined shut up 
in the profoundest arcana of their discretion, as in a tomb heavily sealed. 

At intervals, regularly, their looks converged on Arklow’s hut, and, quickly as 
they were withdrawn, Tom Lichfield surprised them, and instantly suspected that 
here was the retreat of the agitator. 

From Gowan, who had become furious as soon as he had sobered off, and who 
had run to the gibbet to take away his prisoner, the spy had learned the story of 
his discomfiture, and he did not doubt that the “bird *”—to use the word of his 
choice — had not flown far, but had lodged somewhere in the vicinity; using his 
business as a pretext, he tried to thrust himself into the houses. 

They had not resisted him everywhere; but Arklow's door, relentlessly closed, 
had awakened his mistrust; now, he did not doubt that his man was there. 

What confirmed him still more in his opinion was the fright of everyone when 
the soldiers, charged with the posting of the everlasting placard, stopped before the 
threshold of the old sailor. 

Suddenly, a deadly silence reigned, in which nothing was heard except the 
measured and rhythmical tread of the squads marching cher und thither in the 
vicinity. 

ree one breathed till after the departure of the bill-posters. Tom Lichfield, 
applying his fore-finger to the rubicund side of his hollow nose, reflected on the way 
he would adopt to get his twenty-five thousand pounds. 

But his preoccupation, his absorption, put a flea in the ears of the Bunclodyans, 
especially Paddy's. 

‘hough Lichfield glanced more discreetly than the others at Arklow's door, his 
pupils sparkled with such an intense fire that they excited attention. Then he 
Talked to himself, debated with himself, approved himself, criticised himself, now 
rubbing his hands contentedly, now snapping his fingers in spite. 

“Business is not good, then?” asked Paddy Neill, suddenly; “or are you con- 
sidering the plan of an operation which presents difficulties?” 

Tom Lichfield looked at him. Was he expressing himself frankly, or was he 
setting him at defiance? With his devil of a face, 1t was impossible to be sure. 
And the other comrades who had drawn near with the mutilated man, and sur- 
rounded the merchant, were not frowning. 

Nevertheless, he was not long in comprehending that the bantering Irishman 
looked upon him suspiciously. 

As Lichfield, in the centre of this bulwark of men, which cut off his view of the 
precious hut, threw stealthy and anxious glances in that direction, Paddy interro- 
gated him squarely, 

“You have, then, no spectacles?” 

“Pardon me! all sorts and excellent ones,” res 
stinctively disturbed about the motive of this od 

“Tn that case, why don’t you put some on?” said 
ing for 5 that escapes you.” 

This straight thrust excited in Lichfield a fit of coughing, but he would not be 
put out of countenance by such a small matter, and answered; 

“Certainly, I am looking for customers. I have hardly made a sale for a week.” 

“And you will not make more, though you should stay here for years. I know 
an one article which they would willingly buy of you, and you will hold on to that 

or sure!” 

“Tobacco, pipes, good Birmingham knives?” 

“No, no,” denied Paddy, at each object enumerated, 

“Religious books?” continued the merchant. 

“ Pounds sterling at a shilling each.” 

“Oh! you joker!” exclaimed Tom, giving the flayed man a dig in the stomach. 
1 5 with everybody, and putting on a jovial expression, he repeated 

is words. 

“You joker! you joker!” said he; but he could think of nothing more to say, 
and his mouth was entirely ary. 

Pierced deeply to the heart, knowing that he was seen through, the desire seized 
him to hasten the dénouement, to cry out to the little sergeant: “Bagenel Harvey 
is there in that wretched hut!“ But what would happen? 

Instantly, the Irishmen would rush upon him, and at once strangle him like a 
dog; they would send him to kingdom come at the first word, at the first syllable, 
Dead, rotting under the grass in the cemetery,—that would be a fine way of earn- 
ing the reward! They would pay it to Madame Lichfield, and, consoled, she, with 
little delay, would marry William Grobb, the clerk, for whom, yellow and dried-up, 
she had a fancy. He swallowed again his wish. Moreover, John Autrun gave the 
order: “Support arms, forward march!“ and the Britons, executing an about-face, 
left the place, going back toward the camp. 

Quite alone now in the bosom of the alert enemy, his problem was no longer 
how to precipitate events, but to get away without injury; a cold sweat moistened 
his skin, lifting his heart-breaker from his temple, and weakening his legs; he com- 
pared them to the cotton stockings which he sold over his counter, which three 
washes reduced to rags; his whole body seemed to him to be melting away, and 
he had the horrible sensation of becoming a soul floating without muscles, without 
bones, without flesh, in the wrappings of his clothing, which the first comer, at his 
pleasure, might do up in his handkerchief. 

Ashamed of this unworthy weakness, and anxious that the trader should rise 
superior to the man, he lashed himself meer. His cowardice he called by 
the worst name he could conceive; he made it equivalent to bankruptcy. They 
would judge him at Glasgow not as a victim of circumstances, of fatality, of forces 
superior to human energy; they would treat his memory with disdain; they would 
cite him as an incompetent merchant, incapable of guiding his bark, foundered 
miserably on the rocks, the danger of which they would purposely and dishonestly 
underrate. 

And this when he had dreamed of having, on his return from his expedition, the 
unanimous esteem of his fellow-townsmen, and, rich and fawned upon, of finding 
the reward of his good 155 of his intelligence, of his courage, of his talents, 
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mded he, mechanically, but in- 
N oa 
‘addy. “You seem to be look- 


in honors, flattering distinctions, high places among his associates, and, perhaps — 
why not? — the supreme istrac ee city, tke patent of nobility pet rida by 
is distinguished and important services. 


the ee hs reward for 

Baronet, baron of Bunclody! What prestige, what pleasures, what prerogatives 
would result from this elevation! And all this flattering prospect to vanish in 
death, under the blows of mad-men! He nerved himself up, conquered his weak- 
ness, regained his trick dler's gift of gab, and pro a glass of whiskey, of 
extra quality, suuh as King George did not drink at his gala dinners, and which 


he, Tom Lichfield, reserved for his personal use. 
And, feigning secrecy, e. imself, by careful survey, that the suspicious 
ears and eyes of the soldiers had disappeared, exhibiting his Pr 


iladelphian papers, 
his credentials from societies in sympathy with the miseries of the natives of the 
sister-island, he represented himself as hostile, even more so than themselves, to 
the tyrants. Ah! the vows that he framed for deliverance, for the extermination 
of the oppressors! Into the sea with all those who should not be destroyed! there 
must not a single one set foot again in England. Food for the fishes, all those 
who should escape massacre; any trap, any treachery, with regard to these mon- 
sters, would be justifiable in the sight of heaven. é 

But his insinuating eloquence, his perfidious violence, were all spent in vain; 
they sounded so false, and, besides, Arklow himself had enlightened Paddy in re- 
gard to the merchant. 

To be continued. 


THE WIFE OF NUMBER 4,237. 
By SOPHIE KROPOTKINE. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No, 78. 


A cousin of Jean — he had no other relatives — persuaded Julie to leave the vil- 
lage for the city, where she could find occupation. She learned the ‘trade of winder, 
and was soon working by the side of her cousin. 

‘The separation of the young people had been painful. 

“You will not forget me during my absence?” said the young man. “You will 
wait for me? It is happily only a year; it will not be long. Be patient a little 
while. As soon as I return, we will be married; I will take care of you, my beauty; 
you will rest from all that you have suffered.” 

“Can you doubt it?” answered Julie. “Never, no, never, can anyone take your 
place in my heart.” 

“Take care, Julie. If you should love another, you know that I would be capa- 
ble of anything: of killing you, you, and of putting an end to my own life.” 

“Why do you say that, Jean, dear? You do not know me. Go, since it must be, 
and return as quickly as possible. Your Julie will wait for you. But you, take 
care that, with your hot head, no misfortune comes to you: I could not survive 
youl”... 

The young people passed the whole day together in this way, driving away the 
anxieties of the separation by dreams of Nr after the return. 7 

The year was painful. A day of twelve hours in a little stifling work shop, under 
the superintendence of a bigoted old woman; the poverty that is inevitable on wages 
of forty sous a day; the revolting advances of the employer's son, — one must 
everything to avoid being put out on the street. But she had the sweet words of 
her mother and Jean’s letters, which the atmosphere of the barracks had not been 
able to soil with its fetid breath. 

At last, the year had passed. Jean had returned, and a life of peaceful happi- 
ness began for the three. Julie worked no more in the shop; Jean, who made a 

‘ood living, demanded that she should rest a little and care for her mother. This 
fasted some months, a year of happiness. 

All the little details of these months that had passed no happily; sprang up 

in in 1 ulie’s memory. They were so happy, and everything n so brutally 
shattered. 

She shuddered at the recollection of the evening when they came to tell her that 
her husband had been carried away to the police station: that, quarrelling with an 
overseer, he had almost killed him with a knife. 

«Jean, Jean, why did you do this?” murmured Julie. “How happy we might 
have been without this! 

And immediately the image of her cousin rose before her, a child on her hands, 
—the child of this overseer, a rascal who had abandoned her after having seduced 
her, —and Julie hastened to say: 

“No, no, forgive me for having dared to make you, even in my thought, this 
reproach. Alone in the world, without relatives, were you not bound to take her 

a” 


And she sees the court-room: an indifferent public, come to seek impressions 
and something to gossip about; her cousin, pale and trembling in a corner of the 
witness bench; her husband between two policemen. Before him, the jud 
somnolent, fair-spoken, tranquil; an attorney-general, choleric, furious at having 
obtained only six years’ confinement for a child-murderess of eighteen years, who 
had just been tried before the same court. 

Her husband's voice, tranquil, assured, a little tired, still resounded in her ears. 
What could he say more? at he was his cousin’s sole defender, that he had 
done what he ought to do? An advocate would have talked an hour; he confined 
himself to relating what this overseer was, what his cousin had suffered. 

But the attorney-general made a long speech. He spoke of the immorality of 
the working-classes, he insisted on the need of reacting, of treating the turbulent 
rigorously; he dwelt especially on the resistance Jean had made at the moment 
of his arrest, and he begged the judges to give him five years’ imprisonment. 

Jean was condemned to three years in prison. 

The old mother could not endure this sorrow: they carried her to the cemetery 
a fortnight after the sentence. The handsome fellow was shaved, dressed in igno- 
ble garb, and sent to the central prison. 

‘The moon was alread 1 towards the horizon. One moment more, 
and it would disappear behind the forests which covered the summit of the hills. 
The silent night enveloped the prison and the hamlet. A thick mist, heavy and 
cold, was condensing in the valley and covering it with a veil, effacing the sharp 
lines of the heavy buildings. x 

Julie did not feel it penetrate her clothes, her flesh, her bones: the fatigue of 
the journey, the emotions of the day, had had their effect. With her head bent 
forward on her arm, she slept, still leaning against the window open to the cold 
night breezes. 


III. 


At five o'clock Julie was up; at seven o'clock she was already ringing at the 
grated door of the prison. 
Original from 
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“Has the director returned?” was her first question, as soon as the porter ap- 
peared behind the grating with his bunch of keys. 

Yes, he had returned. But he would not be there before eight o'clock, —and 
the porter started to go back to his lodge. 

Julie begged him to let her enter, to wait at the clerk’s office. Dreading to lose 
a single minute, she wished to see the director as soon as he arrived. And she 
resumed her place on the bench, mute witness of so much suffering. All expect- 
ation, she was ready to spring up each time that she heard a door open. 

Nine o'clock, ten o'clock. No director. They said that he had gone directly to 
the pretorium. Guards came and went, exchanged words in a slang peculiar to 
their calling, of which Julie could comprehend nothing. She still waited, each 
moment seeming an eternity. 

She caught at last some words in the conversation of two guards; one of them 
came from the hospital, and she accosted him at once. 


“Tell me, sir, what must I do to speak with the director? I have come to see- 


my husband, but I have not m obtained a permit.” 
“ And who is your husband?” 
“Jean Tissot: he was in the hospital yesterday.” 
“In which shop did he work?” 
“In the correction quarter, in the shop where they make mother-of-pearl 


articles.” 
“Jean Tissot? correction quarter? number 4,237?” 


“Yes, yes, that is the one.“ 
“But why do you wish to be allowed to see him? He is to be buried in an hour. 
Do you not know that he died yesterday?” 
To be continued. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND. 


ON 
His False, Absurd, Self-Contradictory, and Ridiculous Inaugural 
Address. 


By LYSANDER SPOONER. 
[The author reserves his copyright in this letter.) 


Section XXIV. 
John Marshall has the reputation of having been the greatest jurist the country 


has ever had. And he unquestionably would have been a great jurist, if the two 
fundamental propositions, on which all his legal, political, and constitutional ideas 
were based, had been true. 


These propositions were, first, that government has all power; and, secondly, 
that the people have no rights. 

5 These ~ propositions were, with him, cardinal principles, from which, I think, 
e never de 

For these reasons he was the oracle of all the rapacious classes, in whose interest 
the government was administered. And from them he got all his fame. 

I think his record does not furnish a single instance, in which he ever vindicated 
men’s natural rights, in o ition to the arbitrary legislation of congress. 

He was chief justice thirty-four years: from 1801 to 1835. In all that time, so 
far as I have known, he never declared a single act of con unconstitutional; 
and probably never would have done so, if he had lived to this time. 

And, so far as I know, he never declared a single State law unconstitutional, on 
account of its injustice, or its violation of men’s natural rights; but only on account 
of its conflict with the constitution, laws, or treaties of the United States. 

He was considered very profound on questions of “sovereignty.” In fact, he 
never said much in regard to anything else. He held that, in this country, “ sove- 
reiguty“ was divided: that the national government was “sovereign” over certain 
things; and that the State governments were “sovereign” over all other things. 
He had apparently never heard of any natural, individual, human rights, that had 
never been a to either the general or State governments. 

Asa practica matter, he seemed to hold that the general government had “sove- 
reiguty“ enough to destroy as many of the natural rights of the people as it should 
oe to destroy; and that the State governments Thad “soverei ty” enough to 

estroy what should be left, if there should be any such. He try Hab considered 
that, to the national government, had been delegated the part of the lion, with the 
right to devour as much of his prey as his appetite should crave; and that the State 
governments were jackals, with power to devour what the lion should leave. 

In his efforts to establish the absolutism of our governments, he made himself 
an adept in the use of all those false definitions, and false assumptions, to which 
courts are driven, who hold that constitutions and statute books are supreme over 
all natural ciples of justice, and over all the natural rights of mankind. 

Here is his definition of law. He professes to have borrowed it from some one, 
—he does not say whom,—but he accepts it as his own. 


Law has been defined by a writer, whose definitions especially have been the theme of 
almost universal panegyric, “ To be a rule of civil conduct prescribed by the supreme power 
in a State.“ In our system, the ture of a State is the supreme power, in cases 
where its action is not restrained by nited States.— Ogden vs. 
Saunders, 12 Wheaton 347. 

This definition is an utterly false one. 
people; and is resorted to only by usurpers and tyrants, to justify their crimes. 

e true definition of law is, that it is a fixed, immutable, natural principle; and 
not ry bese that man ever made, or can make, unmake, or alter. us we speak 
of the laws of matter, and the laws of mind; of the law of gravitation, the laws of 
light, heat, and electricity, the laws of chemistry, geology, botany; of physiological 
laws, of astronomical and atmospherical laws, ete., ete. 

All these are natural laws, that man never made, nor can ever unmake, or alter. 

The law of justice is just as supreme and universal in the moral world, as these 
others are in the mental or Bt world; and is as unalterable as are these by 


the constitution of the 


any human power. And it is just as false and absurd to talk of anybody's having 

the power to abolish the law of justice, and set up their own will in its stead, as it 

would be to talk of their having the power to abolish the law of gravitation, or any 

a the other natural laws of the universe, and set up their own will in the place of 
hem. 

Yet Marshall holds that this natural law of justice is no law at all, in compari- 
son with some “rule of civil conduct prescribed by [what he calls] the supreme 
power in a State.“ i 

And he gives this miserable definition, which he picked up somewhere — out of 
the legal filth in which he wallowed —as his sufficient authority for striking down 
all the natural obligation of men’s contracts, and all men’s natural rights to make 
their own contracts; and for upholding the State governments in prohibiting all 
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such contracts as they, in their avarice and tyranny, may choose to prohibit. He 
does it too, directly in the face of that very constitution, which he professes to f 
hold, and which declares that “No State shall pass any law impairing the [natural] 
obligation of contracts.” , 

By the same rule, or on the same definition of law, he would strike down any 
and all the other natural rights of mankind. 

That such a definition of law should suit the purposes of men like Marshall, who 
believe that governments should have all power, and men no rights, accounts for 
the fact that, in this country, men have had no “rights” —but only such permits 
as lawmakers have seen fit to allow them—since the State and United States gov- 
ernments were established, —or at least for the last eighty years. 

Marshall also said: 

The t [of government] to late contracts, to prescribe the rules by which they ma; 
be ened te prohibit uh cay be deemed mischievous, is e pad red 
been universally exercised.— Ogden vs. Saunders, 12 Wheaton 347. 

He here asserts that “the supreme power in a State” — that is, the legislature of 
a State—has “the right” to “deem it mischievous” to allow men to exercise their 
natural right to make their own contracts! Contracts that have a natural obliga- 
tion! And that, if a State legislature thinks it “mischievous” to allow men to make 
contracts that are naturally obligatory, “its right to prohibit them is unquestionable.” 

Is aos * equivalent to saying that governments have all power, and the people 
no rights á 

On the same principle, and under the same definition of law, the lawmakers of 
a State may, of course, hold it “mischievous” to allow men to exercise any of their 
other natural rights, as well as their right to make their own contracts; and may 
therefore prohibit the exercise of any, or all, of them. 

And this is equivalent to saying that governments have all power, and the peo- 
ple no rights. 

If a government can forbid the free exercise of a single one of men’s natural 
rights, it may for the same reason, forbid the exercise of any and all of them; and 
thus establish, practically and absolutely, Marshall’s principle, that the government 
has all power, and the po le no rights. 

In the same case, of aeh vs. Saunders, Marshall's principle was agreed to by all 
the other justices, and all the lawyers! 

Thus Thompson, one of the justices, said: 

Would it not be within the legitimate ers of a State legislature to declare prospectivel, 
that no one should be made bos some a ge contracts — into before airiving at the 
age of twenty-five years? This, I presume, cannot be doubted, —p. 300. 

On the same principle, he might say that a State legislature may declare that no 
person, under fifty, or seventy, or a hundred, 8 of age, shall exercise his natural 
right of making any contract that is naturally obligatory. 

In the same case, Trimble, another of the justices, said: 

If the positive law [that is, the statute law] of the State declares the contract shall have 
no obligation, it can have no obligation, whatever may be the principles of natural law in 
regard to such a contract. This doctrine has been held and maintained by all States and 
nations. The power of controlling, modifying, and even taking away, all obligation from 
such contracts as, eee, of positive enactions to the contrary, would have been obli- 
gatory, has been ezercised by all i ndent sovereigns. - p. 320. 

Yes; and why has this power been exercised by “all States and nations,” and 
“all independent sovereigns”? Solely because these governments have all—or at 
least so many of them as Trimble had in his mind — been despotic and tyrannical; 
and have claimed for themselves all power, and denied to the people all rights. 

Thus it seems that Trimble, like all the rest of them, got his constitutional law, 
not from any natural principles of justice, not from men’s natural rights, not from 
the constitution of the United States, nor even from any constitution affirmin 
men’s natural rights, but from “the doctrine [that] has been held and maintain 
by all [those] States and nations,” and “all [those] independent sovereigns,” who 
have usu all power, and denied all the natural rights of mankind. 

Marshall gives another of his false definitions, when, speaking for the whole 
court, in regard to the power of congress “to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States,” he asserts the right of congress to an arbi- 
trary, absolute dominion over all men's natural rights to carry on such commerce. 
Thus he says: 

What is this power? It is the pore: to regulate: that is, to prescribe the rule by which 
commerce is to be governed. This power, like all others vested in congress, is complete in 
itself, may be exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowledges no limitations, other than are 
prescribed by the constitution. These are expressed in plain terms, and do not affect the 
questions which arise in this case, or which have been discussed at the bar. If, as has always 
been understood, the sovereignty of congress, though limited to specific objects, is plenary 
as to those objects, the power over commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, is vested in congress as absolutely as it would be in a single government, having in 
its constitution the same restrictions on the exercise of the power as are found in the consti- 
tution of the United States. The wisdom and the discretion of congress, their identity with 
the people, and the influence which their constituents sa at elections, are, in this, as in 
many other instances, as that, for example, of declaring war, the sole restraints on which 
they [the people] have relied, to secure them from its abuse. They are the restraints on 
which the people must often rely soLELY, in all representative governments. Gibbons va. 
Ogden, 9 eaton 196, 

This is a general declaration of absolutism over all “commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States,” with certain exceptions mentioned in the con- 
stitution; such as that “all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout 
the United States,” and “no tax or duty shall be laid on articles exphrted from any 
State,” and “no preference shall be given, by any regulation of commerce or reve- 
nue, to the ports of one State over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or 
m, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another.” 

According to this opinion of the court, congress has—subject to the exceptions 
referred to — absolute, irresponsible dominion over “all commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States”; and all men’s natural rights to trade with 
each other, among the several States, and all over the world, are prostrate under 
the feet of a contemptible, detestable, and irresponsible cabal of lawmakers; and 
the people have no protection or redress for any tyranny or robbery that may be 
practised upon them, except “the wisdom and the discretion of con their identity 
with the people, and the influence which their constituents possess at elections” ! 

It will be noticed that the court say that “all the other powers, vested in congress, 
are complete in themselves, and may be exercised to their utmost extent, and acknowledge 
no limitations, other than those prescribed by the constitution.” 

They say that among all the other [practically unlimited] powers, vested in 
congress,” is the power “of declaring war”; and, of course, of carrying on war; 
that con, has power to carry on war, for any reason, to any extent, and against 
any people, it pleases. 

us they say, virtually, that the natural rights of mankind impose no constitutional 
restraints whatever upon congress, in the exercise of their lawmaking powers. 

Is not this asserting that governments have all power, and the people no rights? 

But what is to be particularly noticed, is the fact that Marshall gives to congress 
all this practically unlimited power over all “commerce with foreign nations, and 
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. was no final settlement of the labor question, — in fact, 
no settlement at all. She was right. 
She further argued that the Knights of Labor were 


organized on essentially the same evil basis of force of 
Issued Fortnightly at One Dollar a Year; Single Copies | which they complained in capital, and that their main 


Possibly Brother Tucker has yet to learn that com- 
promise is a true scientific principle under Anarchism, 
and that in its proper sense it is logically enjoined upon 
the faithful. I have never found a final settlement of 
any problem yet, save that of my own ignorance: there- 


Hise Conte: drift was squarely against liberty. She was right. fore do I rise for prayers, and ask Sister Kelly and 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. Again she showed that coöperation organized upon | Brother Tucker to keep me from going astray. x. 
A. P. KELLY, - - ASSOCIATE EDITOR. a concession and utilization of the present prerogatives È 


of capital is only an enlargement and popularization of 
the very curse that enslaves labor. She was right. 

So the fair speaker went through a lengthy pro- 

Entered as Second Class Mail Matter. gramme of social remedies now being put forth to 
heal social wrongs and make us industrially whole, 
BOSTON, MASS., APRIL 17, 1886. and with masterly power avowed that they were all 
772 an e ⁵˙ a ̃— U n 
er ke 1 2 a 7 eee Well, then, what? What's to be done? What is 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — my business as an Anarchist? Miss Kelly and Brother 
Faoeneon, Tucker say it is my business as an honest man to keep 
away from these movements and to discourage and de- 
nounce them with the keenest and most merciless weap- 
ons of argument and satire. / say it is my business as 
an anti-bigot and broad, rounded philanthropist to af- 
filiate with them all they will let me—to speak upon 
their platforms—write for them—work for them— 
love them. If this be expediency, then make the most 
of it! I had rather err on a broad-gauge love of all who 
struggle for liberty than be a logical Pharisee. 

Miss Kelly pays me the high compliment of having 
done more to open the eyes of her countrymen through 
my Honorius“ letters in the “Irish World” than any 
other man in this country. Yet all the time that I was 
writing those letters I was an Anarchist, and knew that 
there was no final settlement for Ireland's woes but 
to pitch popes, priests, and statesmen down the back 
stairs. Had I said so, Patrick Ford would have pitched 
me down the back stairs upon the first attempt at dis- 
playing the true remedy. But instead of this I “com- 
promised,” by quietly fishing out whatever I could find 
f Anarchistic method in the Irish movement, calling 
it by some other name than Anarchism, and by a dex- 
terous handling of my readers gradually working the 
choice material among them up to a point where all 
they needed was simply the finishing label, — Anar- 
chist. I point with pride to several staunch Irish 
supporters of Liberty whom I thus served up on the 
expediency plan. The loveliest, the brightest, and the 
most promising of them all is Gertrude B. Kelly. But 
for my expediency tactics she would not have been at 
New Era Hall on Sunday, March 28, to prove that the 
method that saved her for liberty is false, pernicious, 
and dishonest. 

On that occasion Mr. McKenzie, with far-seeing sa- 
gacity, pointed out that there is a very strong nucleus 
of Anarchism in the methods of the Knights of Labor. 
There is indeed far more of the Anarchistic method in 
the Knights of Labor than was afforded “Honorius” 
as a basis for making an Anarchist of Miss Kelly. 
Shall “X” of Liberty retrieve “Honorius” of the 
“Trish World” by denouncing the Knights of Labor, 
or shall he get upon their platforms, win the hearts 
of poor children of toil and sorrow who are not gifted 
with so much brains as Miss Kelly and Brother Tucker 
through kindly words, emphasize the Anarchistic points 
where they will do the most good, and thus save more 
precious souls like theirs to Anarchism? 

I never can forget the sublime response ascribed to 
Thomas Paine, whose ragged soul crowned the bom- 
bastic toast: “Where liberty is, there is my country!” 
by that grand aphorism: “ Where liberty is not, there 
is my country!” So, in humble imitation of that great 
man, I say: Where Anarchism is not, there is my place. 
I hate this I-am-brainier-than-thou spirit. It would 
have told Christ to have stuck to the Pharisees. It 
would have told Socrates to have kept out of the slums. 
It tells me to keep out of the eight-hour meetings, off 
of the Knights of Labor platforms, and to turn my 
back upon Miss Kelly’s poor ignorant countrymen be- 
cause their methods are not up to the level of her and 
Brother Tucker’s brains. I decline to do so, in the 
sight of human misery, and of ignorance which should 
be met with love and charity, rather than the haughty 
relentlessness of big heads of ice, stuck up on dyspep- 
tic poles. I had rather my heart would warm the brain 
into inconsistency than that the brain should freeze 
the heart and make me a bigot. 


Plumb-Line or Cork-Screw, Which p 

I have no wish to discuss the personality of the 
writer of the foregoing article; in fact, I am decidedly 
averse to doing so. But if he publicly disputes a po- 
sition taken by me upon a question of ethics and pol- 
icy, and so interweaves his personality therewith that 
I cannot escape its discussion except by that silence 
which he almost insists that I shall not persist in, 
there is no alternative for me. Compelling this dis- 
cussion, then, he must take the responsibility of its 
results. If he finds that it involves the saying of 
things to him unpleasant, harsh, and severe, the 
blame will rest with him for forcing me, his friend, to 
speak of him in public with that frankness of charac- 
terization which neither he nor I have ever hesitated 
to employ when addressing each other in private. 

He champions the policy of compromise which I 
assail, and offers in defence thereof nothing except 
his personal career as a compromiser and its results. 
Therefore I am obliged to examine that personal ca- 
reer and those results, to see what they are and what 
they might have been. And in view of this necessary 
personality, I shall disregard the pseudonyms, “X” 
and „Honorius,“ and deal, in my direct, plumb-line 
fashion, with Henry Appleton. 

Mr. Appleton's chief claim appears to be that by his 
expediency tactics in the “Irish World” he succeeded 
in making a great many Irish Anarchists. Against 
this assertion I put the counter-assertion that by his 
articles in Liberty, which have always—until very 
lately, at any rate—been of the uncompromjsing or- 
der, though addressing a constituency only one-fiftieth 
as large as the “Irish World's,“ he has helped to make 
at least twenty times as many Anarchists as were ever 
made by his “Honorius” letters. My assertion is as 
susceptible of proof as his, and if it be true, it is fair 
to presume that, if all the work of his life had been of 
a similarly uncompromising character, it would have 
had similarly important results. 

And after all how many staunch Irish Anarchists, 
with a deep-rooted comprehension of Anarchism, did 
the Honorius“ letters ever make? I doubt if Mr. 
Appleton could name over half a dozen. But whether 
half a dozen or a dozen or more, how many of the 
number were made Anarchists by the expediency tac- 
tics rather than in spite of them? Not one, in my 
judgment. Certainly not Gertrude Kelly, or any per- 
son of her type. She was never wheedled or cajoled 
into an acceptance of Anarchy by the insinuating 
methods which Mr. Appleton describes so proudly. 
She became an Anarchist principally because she had 
brains in her head and was bound to become one in 
very short order. She very likely found the seed- 
thought in some of the many flat-footed Anarchistic 
sentences contained in the “ Honorius” letters; but, if 
she had not found it there, she would have found it 
elsewhere, and, „Honorius“ or no “Honorius,” she 
would by this time have been in New Era Hall or 
somewhere else spreading the light thus acquired. 
Certainly her conversion cannot be placed to the credit 
of expediency. Nor can those of the few other brainy 
people to whom the “Honorius” letters gave a start 
and who have landed on solid Anarchistic ground. 

It is undoubtedly true that these letters, by their 
author’s great capacity for illustration, by his fund of 
anecdote, by his habit of connecting his thought with 
daily life, and by his faculty of concretely presenting 
abstract ideas, did greatly charm and captivate a mul- 
titude of readers; and it is not unlikely that over many 
of them any other than expediency tactics would have 
made it impossible to exercise this charm. But these 
people were simply charmed; they never got any ade- 
quate idea of the meaning of liberty from the letters 
and were incapable of getting any. Their mental 
calibre may be estimated by the fact of which Miss 
Kelly assures me that some of the most intelligent of 
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Time Will Tell. 


To the fearful charges of crime made in the last 
issue of Liberty against the “Communistic Anarch- 
ists“ of New York and vicinity John Most makes 
answer in “Freiheit.” After exhausting his choice vo- 
cabulary of epithets upon myself and parties whom he 
supposes to be behind me, he says that the press have 
ignored the charges as foolish; that I could not know 
that such deeds have been done, because I live in Bos- 
ton; that the two Bohemians referred to by me did 
not belong to the Bohemian group; that Schwab left 
the “Freiheit,” not to separate himself from crime, 
but out of cowardice and fear of the police; that he 
(Most) was never informed that such crimes had been 
perpetrated; that, if he had been, he would have done 
nothing about it, because he never meddles with pri- 
vate matters that do not concern the party; and that 
he has not had criminals for lieutenants. I do not see 
why he did not add one more to this catalogue of lies 
by saying either that the crimes alleged by me were 
never committed, or that they were not committed by 
members of the organizations which I mentioned. 
Perhaps he was deterred from this by the memory 
that he has admitted in the presence of a dozen per- 
sons the perpetration of the crimes, and attempted to 
apologize for or excuse the guilty parties. 

I do not propose to bandy words with John Most. 
It has never been my intention to try these charges, 
or prove them, in these columns. Sooner or later that 
will be done elsewhere. But I have nothing to retract. 
On the contrary, I reiterate all my charges, as em- 
phatically as before, and declare that I kept far inside 
of the horrible truth. Those who know me know that 
I would not make such charges lightly. I came into 
possession of certain facts, and I used such of them as 
I chose in what seemed the wisest way. I have done 
what I could to save the lives and possessions of un- 
offending people and to save Anarchy from being 
smirched by association, even in name, with crime 
and criminals. The poor fools who choose to attri- 
bute my course to jealousy, envy, revenge, or any 
other petty motive whatsoever, may wag their tongues 
as they will; I wait for Time to do justice to the fire- 
bugs, to their friend, John Most, and to their enemy, 
myself. And I shall not wait in vain. 

Bens. R. Tucker. 
 ———— 
Anarchism and Expediency. 

The late lecture of Dr. Gertrude B. Kelly in New 
Era Hall in this city was a phenomenal treat, such as 
has rarely gladdened those who were fortunate enough 
to hear her. Whether the subtlety of the young lady’s 
intellect or her personal loveliness be the more capti- 
vating it would be difficult tosay. That her effort was 
a magnificent one need not be repeated to any of her 
fascinated auditors. 

But since no human judgment is final, and “truth’s 
a gem that fears no light,” I wish to register a few 
points touching her subject, “ Anarchism and Expedi- 
ency.” I confess to being far looser in my notions on 
this topic than people organized so severely on the 
plumb-line principle as Miss Kelly and Brother Tucker; 
aud, lest I should gradually drift into a laxity that 
might imperil my mental integrity and moral sound- 
ness, wish to set myself aright, or else be set aright. 

Miss Kelly argued that the eight-hour movement 
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them, who were loud in their praise of the “Honorius” 
letters, as loudly denounced Mr. Appleton’s unsigned 
editorials appearing at the same time in Liberty, sup- 
posing them to be written by me. Upon such minds 
as these plumb-line reasoning has no effect, and the 
only effect that cork-screw insinuation has upon them 
is to insert itself in the yielding fibre called their 
brains only to find, when the attempt is made to exer- 
cise the supposed grip, that the fibre simply tears 
away, and that the convert is no convert at all. 

Again, in apportioning the credit for whatever Irish 
Anarchists have been made, it must not be forgotten 
that, at the time when the “Honorius” letters were 
appearing in the “Irish World,” another Anarchist 
was doing some pretty tall writing for that paper, — a 
certain “ Phillip,” now known to readers of Liberty as 
“H,” a man who is no compromiser, who abides by 
the plumb-line, and who nevertheless possesses, to a 
degree which only the most favored mortals attain, 
that warmth and abundance of heart and depth and 
breadth of human love which Mr. Appleton seems to 
think consistent with nothing save expediency and 
the cork-serew. True, he doesn’t have so much to say 
about his heart and love as Mr. Appleton. The lat- 
ter's praiseworthy hatred of Pharisaism clearly does 
not extend to the I-am-heartier-than-thou form of it, 
and in consequence of this limitation loses much of 
its force. 

I am quite willing to admit that Patrick Ford would 
have kicked Mr. Appleton down the back stairs much 
sooner than he did, if it had not been for the expedi- 
ency tactics. But I add that in such case Mr. Apple- 
ton, if he is the zealous missionary that he professes 
to be, would have expended the same amount of effort 
in a less compromising form of propagandism, with 
more benefit to the cause, though possibly with less 
profit to himself. 

Mr. Appleton seems to be under the delusion that 
Miss Kelly and I object to his going to a Knights of 
Labor meeting and there emphasizing Anarchistic 
doctrines. Not at all! I, for one, only wish he would. 
It is because he goes to such meetings and does not 
emphasize Anarchistic doctrines, but on the contrary 
emphasizes Knights of Labor doctrines as superior to 
Anarchistic doctrines, that I condemn him. I find 
fault, not that he uses the Knights of Labor, but that 
the Knights of Labor use him. My complaint is that, 
when Mr. Appleton goes to Rome, he does as the Ro- 
mans do. Does he call for proof of this assertion? I 
have it under my hand. In the foregoing article, 
writing as an Anarchist, he says that the eight-hour 
movement is no settlement of the labor question at all. 
At Faneuil Hall on Tuesday evening, March 30, he 
said that “the eight-hour movement is the most ra- 
tional, most justifiable, most defensible, of all the 
methods conceived for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of the working men and women.” I take it that 

Anarchism is a method conceived for the amelioration 
of the condition of the working men and women. And 
yet Mr. Appleton, an Anarchist, goes to Faneuil Hall 
and virtually admits its inferiority to eight hours. This 
may be an instance of the “true scientific principle of 
compromise” which I have not yet learned; I certainly 
do not recognize it by that title; when I have met it 
heretofore, it has borne the name “dishonesty.” This 
is the sort of thing that I find sickening in Mr. Apple- 
ton, just as I used to find it sickening to read in his 
„Honorius“ letters all kinds of pious phrases about 
God and the Almighty when I knew that his real views 
about God were just what he has so often expressed 
in these columns. 

Were it not that an Anarchist can hold nothing sa- 
cred, I should pronounce rank blasphemy Mr. Apple- 
ton’s citation of Thomas Paine in support of the policy 
of compromise; as it is, I pronounce it an outrage 
upon the memory of one of the most uncompromising 
men that ever lived. Thomas Paine said: “Where 
liberty is not, there is my country”; but, when he went 
where liberty is not, he did not go there to “affiliate 
with” slavery “all it would let him,” or to “speak” 
for slavery upon slavery's platform, or to “write” for 
slavery, or to “work” for slavery, or to “love” slavery; 
he went there to smite slavery hip and thigh. When 
Mr. Appleton follows Thomas Paine's example, he 
and I will be at peace on this point. 
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Or, if he will rise to the level of Jesus and Socrates, 
I will be equally well satisfied, for both of them were 
“severely organized on the plumb-line principle.” Mr. 
Appleton is indeed unfortunate in the types he selects. 
Socrates a compromiser! Jesus a compromiser! And, 
because he was a compromiser, he left the Pharisees! 
Why, I had fancied hitherto that it was Jesus's hatred 
of compromise, indirection, and hypocrisy that led him 
to separate himself from the Pharisees. If Mr. Apple- 
ton takes a similar view of the Anarchists, by all means 
let him do likewise. If he thinks that the Anarchists 
“shut up the kingdom of heaven against men, neither 
going in themselves nor suffering them that are enter- 
ing to go in”; if he thinks they “devour widows' 
houses and for a pretence make long prayer”; if he 
thinks they “compass sea and land to make one pro- 
selyte, and when he is made, make him twofold more 
the child of hell than themselves”; if he thinks that 
they “pay tithe of mint, and ani and cummin, and 
omit the weightier matters of the law”; if he thinks 
that they are “blind guides who strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel”; if he thinks that they “make clean 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within 
are full of extortion and excess”; if he thinks that 
they are “like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones and of all uncleanness,” —if he thinks all 
these things of the Anarchists, as Jesus thought them 
of the Pharisees, then let him be a man, as Jesus was, 
and say so; let him leave them, as Jesus did, and no 
longer pretend to be one of them; and as he goes, let 
him leave these parting words ringing in their ears: 
„Xe serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye es- 
cape the damnation of hell?” Then he will be as un- 
compromising as Jesus. Jesus did not dodge about 
from Pharisee to publican and from publican back to 
Pharisee. He did not champion the one today and 
coquet with the other tomorrow. He took his stand 
definitely with the one and against the other, and 
there was never any doubt about his attitude. 

If, on second thought, Mr. Appleton finds these 
standards selected by himself — Paine, Socrates, Jesus 
—too high for him, I will then simply ask him to rise 
once more to the standard which he set in his recent 
New Haven speech. He can read it in another column, 
as reported by Comrade Yarros. Perhaps “a little re- 
flection” will suffice to once more “make it clear” to 
him “that all those who ignore ‘first principles’ and 
engage in ‘practical’ work — meaning by it temporary 
relief, compromise, eto. — are in reality wasting time 
and labor, and are engaged in a most ridiculous and 
fruitless work.” That is near enough to the plumb- 
line to suit me. 

Apart from the unpleasant task which it has im- 


ism. I hope its figures of circulation — probably lying 
figures — indicate the high-water mark of mendacity, 
and that the flood of quackery that now submerges 
civilization may soon subside and leave some of the 
facts and veracities of human life and affairs bare to 
the gaze of men. I do not think Editor J. Pulitzer will 
copy this among the nauseating blobs of treacly bosh 
spewed upon his journalistic boots by the newspaper 
quacklets of the back districts. 

PASSING GLIMPSES. 
The red men “must give up their superstitions,” says 
Gen. J. D. C. Atkins, commissioner of Indian affairs, in 
his annual report to the secretary of the interior. He 
means they must exchange their superstitions for the 
white man’s and worship only government.— The Van- 
derbilt residence is armed with a Gatling gun. The 
Vanderbilts seem to understand their attitude toward 
mankind. — Mayor Powell of Newport strictly enforced 
Sunday law recently, and markets, ete., were closed for 
first time in half a century. Prayers before grub.— 
The “Republ&®” says: “Ireland never did, and never 
will, object to paying fair rents.” Then she never will 
be free. — Boston “Globe”: “As the United States is 
governed directly and wholly by the people, having no 
aristocracy save that of heart and no nobility but 
brains.” Dambosh!—Seventeen hundred lawyers in 
Philadelphia. Hundreds of them, Judge says, don’t 
earn fees enough to pay car fare. Must get living 
honestly, then.—French mine manager trampled to 
death by miners. Mere reversal of customary atti- 
tude. —Laws against polygamy in Utah strictly en- 
forced. Municipal ordinance under which Federal 
officials arrested for lewdness declared not valid. Mor- 
mon monster must be throttled. Pitch into Mormons! 
Give 'em hell! They don’t vote. —“My brother work- 
ingmen, the path of your progress does not lie in the 
direction of socialism, ably and truly as it may have 
formulated many of your reasonable complaints and 
yotr legitimate demands. The road whither this gi- 
ant leads you is full of pitfalls of fatal fallacy and un- 
truths, and is grim and fearsome with gorgon horrors 
and chimeras dire.” Rev. Dr. Brown, sky pilot of Prov- 
idence. Got the holy horrors again awfully. 
Max. 


The editor of Liberty will lecture before the Equal 
Rights Debating Club of New Haven on Sunday, May 
9, in the afternoon. Subject: “State Socialism and 
Anarchism,—how far they agree and wherein they 
differ.” 


Standard Labor Literature. 
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the very flower of this age of humbug and charlatan- 
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among the several States,” solely on the strength of a false definition of the verb “to 
regulate.” He says that “the power to regulate commerce” is the power “to pre- 
scribe the rule by which commerce is to be governed.” 

This definition is an utterly false, absurd, and atrocious one. It would give congress power 
arbitrarily to control, obstruct, impede, dasa, prohibit, and destroy commerce. 

The verb "to ate” does not, as Marshall asserts, imply the exercise of any arbitrary 
control whatever over the thing regulated; nor any power ‘to prescribe [arbitrarily] the 
rule, by which“ the thing ted “is to be governed.“ On the cont it comes from 
the Latin word, reyula, a rule; and implies the pre-existence of a rule, to which the thing 
regulated is made to conform. 

o regulate one's diet, for example, is not, on the one hand, to starve one’s self to emacia- 
tion, nor, on the other, to gorge one’s self with all sorts of indigestible and hurtful substances, 
in 1 of the natural laws of health. But it supposes the pre-existence of the natural 
laws of health, to which the dietis made to conform. 

A clock is not ted,“ when it is made to go, to stop, to go forwards, to go backwards, 
to go fast, to go slow, at the mere will or caprice of the person who may have it in hand. It 
is regulated“ only when it is made to ‘orm to, to mark truly, the diurnal revolutions of 
the earth. These revolutions of the earth constitute the pre-existing rule, by which alone a 


clock can be regulated. 
A mariner's com is not “ when the needle is made to move this way and 


that, at the will of an operator, without reference to the north pole. But it is ated 
when it is freed from all disturbing influences, and suffered to point constantly to the north, 


as it is its nature to do. 
A locomotive is not “regulated,” wen ih made to go, to stop, to 


This false definition of the verb “to regulate” has been used, time out of mind, 
by knavish lawmakers and their courts, to hide their violations of men’s natural 
po to do their own businesses in all such ways—that are naturally and intrinsi- 
cally just and lawful—as they may choose to do them in. These lawmakers and 
courts dare not always deny, utterly and plainly, men’s right to do their own busi- 
nesses in their own ways; but they will assume “fo regulate” them; and in pre- 
tending any “to regulate” them, they contrive “to regulate” men out of all 
their natural rights to do their own businesses in their own ways. 

How much have we all heard (we who are old enough), within the last fifty 
years, of the power of congress, or of the States, “tọ regulate the currency.“ And 
“to regulate the currency” has always meant to fix the kind, and limit the amount, 
of currency, that men may be permitted to buy and sell, lend and borrow, give 
and receive, in their dealings with each other. It has also meant to say who shall 
have the control of the licensed money; instead of making it mean the suppression 
only of false and dishonest money, and then leaving all men free to exercise their 
natural right of buying and . borrowing and lending, giving and receiving, 
all such, and so much, honest and true money, or currency, as the parties to any 
or all contracts may mutually agree upon. 

Marshall's false assumptions ure numerous and tyrannical. They all have the 
same end in view as his false definitions; that is, to establish the principle that 

overnments have all power, aud the ple no rights. They are so numerous 
at it would be tedious, if not impossible, to describe them all separately. Many, 
or most, of them are embraced in the following, viz.: 

1. The assumption that, by a certain paper, called the constitution of the 
United States—a paper (I repeat and reiterate) which nobody ever signed, which 
but few persons ever read, and which the great body of the le never saw — 
and also by some forty subsidiary papers, called State constitutions, which also 
nobody ever signed, which but few persons ever read, and which the great body of 
the people never saw—all making a perfect system of the merest nothingness — 
the assumption, I say, that, by these papers, the poopie have all consented to the 
abolition of justice itself, the highest moral law of the Universe; and that all their 
own natural, inherent, inalienable rights to the benefits of that law, shall be an- 
nulled; and that they themselves, and everything that is theirs, shall be given 
over into the irresponsible custody of some forty little cabåls of blockheads and 
Villains called lawmakers —blockheads, who imagine themselves wiser than justice 
itself, and villains, who care nothing for either wisdom or justice, but only for the 
gratification of their own avarice and ambitions; and that these cabals shall be in- 
vested with the right to dispose of the property, liberty, and lives of all the rest of 
the people, at their pleasure or discretion; or, as Marshall says, “their wisdom 
and discretion!” 

If such an assumption as that does not embrace nearly, or quite, all the other 
false assumptions that usurpers and tyrants can ever need, to justify themselves in 
robbing, enslaving, and murdering all the rest of mankind, it is less comprehensive 
than it appears to me to be. 

2. In the following paragraph may be found another batch of Marshall's false 
assumptions. 


The right to contract is the attribute of a free agent, and he may rightfully coerce per- 
formance from another free agent, who violates his faith. Contracts have consequently an 
intrinsic obligation. [But] When men come into society, they can no longer exercise this 
original natural right of coercion. It would be incompatible with general peace, and ts 
therefore surrendered. Society prohibits the use of private individual coercion, and gives 
in its place a more safe and more certain remedy. But the right to contract is not surren- 
dered with the right to coerce performance. — Ogden vs. Saunders, 12 Wheaton 350. 


In this extract, taken in connection with the rest of his opinion in the same 
case, Marshall convicts himself of the grossest falsehood. He acknowledges that 
men have a natural right to make their own contracts; that their contracts have 
an “intrinsic obligation”; and that they have an “original and natural right” to 
coerce performance of them. And yet he assumes, wd virtually asserts, that men 
voluntarily “come into society,” and “surrender” to “society” their natural right to 
coerce the fulfilment of their contracts. He assumes, and virtually asserts, that 
they do this, upon the ground, and for the reason, that “society gives in its place a 
more*safe and more certain remedy”; that is, “a more safe and more certain“ en- 
forcement of all men's contracts that have “an intrinsic obligation.” 

In this saying that “men come into society,” and “surrender” to society, their 


The above extracts are from a pamphlet published by me in 1864, entitled “ Considerations for 
Bankers,” ete., pp. 05, 56, 57. 
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“original and natural right” of coercing the fulfilment of contracts, and that 
“society gives in its place a more safe and certain remedy,” he virtually says, and 
means to say, that, in consideration of such “surrender” of their “original and natu- 
ral right of coercion,” “society” pledges itself to them that it will give them this “more 
safe and more certain remedy” ; that is, that it will more safely and more certainly 
enforce their contracts than they can do it themselves. 

And yet, in the same opinion—only two and three pages preceding this extract 
—he declares emphatically that “the right” of government—or of what he calls 
15 1 “to prohibit such contracts as may be deemed mischievous, is unquestion- 
able.” — p. 347. 

And 2 an illustration of the exercise of this right of “society” to prohibit such 
contracts “as may be deemed mischievous,” he cites the usury ie thus: 

The acts against usury declare the contract to be void in the beginning. They deny that 
the instrument ever became a contract. They deny it all original obligation; and cannot 
impair that which never came into existence. —p. 8. 

All this is as much as to say that, when a man has voluntarily “come into soci- 
ety,” and has “surrendered” to society “his original and natural right of coerce- 
ing” the fulfilment of his contracts, and when he has done this in the confidence 
that society will fulfil its me to “give him a more safe and more certain coer- 
cion” than he was capable of himself, “society” may then turn around to him, 
and say: 

We acknowledge that you have a natural righi 
ledge that your contracts have “an intrinsic obligation.“ We acknowledge that you had 
“an paN and natural right” to coerce the fulfilment of them. We acknowledge that it 
was solely in consideration of our pledge to you, that we would give you a more safe and 


more certain coercion you were capable of yourself, that you ‘‘surrendered”’ to us 
to coerce a fulfilment of them. we acknowledge that, ecco to our 

Mien of them. But after 
nt view of the 


e therefore “ prohibited'’ your making them. And havi 
that they hava any “obligatio ing We 


t to make your own contracts. We acknow- 


tempt to enforce them, 
shall be obli, to consider your act a breach of “the general e, and punish you ac- 
cordingly. We are sorry that you have lost your property, but oon $ must judge as to 
what contracts are, what are not, “mischievous.” e can therefore give you no re- 
dress, Nor can we suffer you to enforce your own rights, or redress your own wrongs. 


Such is Marshall’s theory of the way in which “society” got possession of all 
men’s “original and natural right” to make their own contracts, and enforce the 
fulfilment of them; and of the way in which “society” now justifies itself in pro- 
hibiting all contracts, though “intrinsically obligatory,” which it may choose to 
consider “mischievous.” And he asserts that, in this way, “society” has acquired 
“an unquestionable right” to cheat men out of all their “original and natural right“ 
to make their own contracts, and enforce the fulfilment of them. 

A man’s “original and natural right” to make all contracts that are “intrinsi- 
cally obligatory,” and to coerce the fulfilment of them, is one of the most valuable 
and indispensable of all human possessions. But Marshall assumes that a man 
may “surrender” this right to “society,” under a pledge from “society,” that it 
will secure to him “a more safe and certain” fulfilment of his contracts, than he 
is capable of himself; and that “society,” having thus obtained from him this 
“surrender,” may then turn around to him, and not only refuse to fulfil its pledge 
to him, but may also prohibit his own exercise of his own “original and natural 
right,” which he has “surrendered ” to “society!” 

tis is as much as to say that, if A can but induce B to intrust his (B's) pro- 
perty with him (A), for safekeeping, under a pledge that he (A) will keep it more 
safely and certainly than B can do it himself, A thereby acquires an “ unquestionable 
right” to keep the ty forever, and let B whistle for it! 

‘This is the kind of assumption on which Marshall based all his ideas of the eon- 
stitutional law of this country; that constitutional law, which he was so famous for 
expounding. It is the kind of assumption, by which he expounded the people out 
of all their “original and natural rights.” . 

He had just as much right to assume, ae eee did assume, that the peo- 
ple had voluntarily “come into 8 had voluntarily “surrendered” to 
their governments all their other natural rights, as well as their “original and natu- 
ral right” to make and enforce their own contracts. 

He virtually said to all the people of this country : 

You have voluntarily “come into society,” and have voluntarily “surrendered ” to r 
pororumamia all your natural rights, of veg d name and nature whatsoever, for safe 

ng; and now that these governments have, by your own consent, got possession of all your 
natural rights, they have an “ unquestionable right” to withhold them from you forever. 

If it were not melancholy to see mankind thus cheated, robbed, enslaved, and 
murdered, on the authority of such naked impostures as these, it would be, to the 
last degree, ludicrous, to see a man like Marshall—reputed to be one of the first 
intellects the country has ever had—solemnly expounding the “constitutional 
powers,” as he called them, by which the general and State governments were au- 
thorized to rob the people of all their natural rights as human beings. à 

And yet this same Marshall has done more than any other one man — certainly 
more than auy other man within the last eighty-five years — to make our govern- 
ments, State and national, what they are. He has, for more than ne been 
esteemed an oracle, not only by his associates and successors on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but by all the other judges, State and national, 
by all the ignorant, as well as knavish, lawmakers in the country, and by all the 
sixty to a hundred thousand lawyers, upon whom the people have been, and are, 
obliged to depend for the security of their rights. K 

is system of false definitions, false assumptions, and fraud and usurpation 
nerally, runs through all the operations of our governments, State and national. 
There is nothing genuine, nothing real, nothing true, nothing honest, to be found 
in any of them. ey all pr upon the principle, that governments have all 
power, and the people no rights. 


WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 


A ROMANCE. 


By N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 
Translated by Benj. R. Tucker. 
Continued from No, 78. 
XXIII. 
They live gayly and as friends, working and resting, enjoying life and looking 
forward to the future, if not without anxiety, at least with the firm assurance that 
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the farther we advance in life, the better it becomes. Thus they have spent the 
last two years. Towards the end of last winter Véra Pavlovna said to herself : 
“Will there be another cold day, so that we can have at least one more sleighing- 
y?” No one could answer her question; but the days went by one after 
another, and the thaw continued, and every day the chances for a sleighing-party 
diminished. Butit came after ter had lost all hope. There was a heavy fall of 
snow, followed, not by a thaw, but by slightly freezing weather; the sky was clear, 
and the evening could not have been more beautiful. “The sleighing-party! The 
sleighing-party!“ In their haste they had not time to get many people together, 
—a small party collected without formal invitations.* 
That night two sledges started. In one they chattered and joked, in the other 
all the proprieties were disregarded. Scarcely were they out of the city before 
they began to sing at the tops of their voices. What? 


Elle sortait la belle 

(The fair one went out) 
De la porte cochère neuve, 
(Of the new carriage gate) 
De la neuve porte cochère en bois d'érable, 
(Of the new ca) 
De la porte cochère à carreaux. 
(Of the tiled carri 

Mon 


ne veut pas que je me proméne trop tard 
(He does not want me to be out too late) 
Et gus je joue avec les jeunes hommes. 
(And to play with the young men) 
Mais je n'écoute pas mon père; 
(But [do not listen to my fi T) 
Je veux satisfaire mon bien aim 
(I wish to please my beloved) 


A song! But is that all? Now this sledge goes slowly and lags nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile in the rear; suddenly it glides ca ahead, its occupants give war- 
like shouts, and when they approach the well-behaved party, the snowballs fly 
furiously. The members of the well-behaved party, after two or three attacks of 
this sort, decide to defend themselves and lay in a stock of ammunition, but it is 
done so adroitly as to escape the notice of the noisy party. Now the noisy party 
goes slowly again, lagging behind, and the well-behaved y continues cun- 
ningly on its way. The noisy party again starts off at full speed, the warlike 
shouts begin once more, the members of the well-behaved party are prepared to 
make unexpected and vigorous resistance, but what? the noisy party turns to the 
right across the brook, and like a flash at a distance of a dozen yards, 

“She saw us and has taken the reins herself,” say some in the well-behaved 


ty. 
Pen Oh, no! oh, no! we will catch them! we will avenge ourselves!” 

An infernal gallop. Will they catch them? 

“ We will catch them!” 

No! 

“We will catch them!” with fresh impetuosity. 

“They will catch us!” 

“They shall not catch us!” 

Yes! 

No! 

In the well-behaved party were the Kirsanoffs and the Beaumonts; in the noisy 
Party four young people and a lady, and the latter was the cause of all the mad 
conduct of the nois; y. 

“Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, we are very glad to see you again,” said 
she, from the top of the factory steps: “gentlemen, help the ladies out of the 
sledge,” she added, addressing her companions. 

Quickly, quickly, into the rooms! All of them were red with cold. 

“Good evening, old gentleman. But he is not old at all! Katérina Vassilievna, 
why did you slander him by telling me that he was old? He will be courting me 
yet. You will court me, dear old man?” said the lady of the noisy v. 

“Yes, I will court you,” said Polosoff, already charmed by her affable caresses 
of his gray whiskers. 

“Children, will you permit him to court me?” 

“We permit him,” said one of the young people. 

“No, no,” said the three others. 

But wy was the lady of the noisy party in black? For mourning or out of 
caprice 

“But, after all, I am tired,” said she, throwin; 
ner of the reception room. “Children, some c 
other ladies also are tired.” 

“Yes, you have harassed us,” said Katérina Vassilievna. 

„How this unbridled race in the ruts has tired me!” said Vera Pavlovna. 

“Fortunately we had but a little over half a mile to go,” said Katérina Vas- 


silievna. 
Unable to stand any longer, they fell on the divan stuffed with cushions. 
You should have risen up as I did, and then the ruts 


“ How unskilled you are 
would not have tired you.” 

“We are tired ourselves,” said Kirsanoff, speaking for himself and Beaumont. 
‘They sat down beside their wives. Kirsanoff embraced Véra Pavlovna; Beaumont 
took the hand of Katérina Vassilievna. An idyllic picture. It is pleasant to see 
happy unions. But over the face of the Jady in black a sudden shadow 
which no one noticed except one of her companions; he withdrew to the window 
and to examine tlie arabesques which the frost had traced upon the panes. 

“Ladies, your histories are very interesting, but I do not know them exactly; 
I only know that they are touching and pleasant and end happily; that is what 1 
like. But where is the old gentleman?” 

“He is busy about the house, getting us something to eat; he is fond of that 
sort of thing,” said Katérina Vassilievna. 

“Well, let him go on. Relate your histories, then, but let them be brief: I like 
short stories.” 

“I will be very brief,” said Vera Pavlovna. “I begin: when the others’ turns 
come, tey will be brief also. But I warn you that at the end of my story there 
are secrets,” 

„Well, then we will drive these gentlemen away. Or, would it not be better to 
drive them away now?” 

“Why? Now they may listen.” 


herself upon a divan, in a cor- 
ions! but not for me alone; the 


* The few pages which follow, in conclusion 838333 translator does not pretend to under- 
stand. He cannot identify the new characters introd: or connect them with the story, nor can he 
fathom the of their introduction. some moral 


p. trod Whether they conceal so revol: that 
the author from his prison cell did not dare avow it more openly, or Sant e agura ice 
on his part to carry over interest lly intended to 


the true explanation is something diffe: 
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Véra Pavlovna began her story. 

“Ha, ha, ha! That dear Julie! Ilike her very much. And she throws herself 

spon her knees, says insulting things, and behaves most improperly, the dear 
ie!” 


“Bravo, Véra Pavlovna! ‘I will throw myself out of the window!“ Bravo, 
gentlemen!" The lady in black began to applaud. At this command the young 
people imitated her in a deafening manner and cried “Bravo!” and “Hu . 


„What's the matter with you? What's the matter with you?” cried Katerina 
Vassilievna, in fright, two or three minutes later. 

“Nothing, it’s nothing: give me some water, do not be troubled.” 

Mossoloff is already bringing some. 

“Thank you, Mossoloff.” 

She takes the glass, brought by the young companion who had withdrawn to 
the window. 

“See how I have taught him! He knows everything in advance. Now it has 


entirel pony Keep on, I pray you, I am listening.” 

“ No am fatigued,” said she, fre minutes later, risin calmly from the divan. 
I must rest, sep an hour or an hour and a half. See, [ am going away without 
ceremony. Go and find the old gentleman, Mossoloff; let him prepare everything.” 

“Permit me, why should I not attend to it?” said Katérina Vassilievna. 

“Is it worth while to trouble yourself?” 

“You abandon us?” said a young man, assuming a tragic 
foreseen that, we would have brought some daggers with us. 
ing with which to stab ourselves.” 

“They will bring something to eat, and then we can stab ourselves with the 
forks!” said another, in a tone of exaltation. 

„Oh, no, I do not wish the hope of the country to be cut off in its flower,“ said 
the lady in black, with like solemnity: “console yourselves, my children. Mosso- 
loff, a cushion on the table!” 

Mossoloff placed a cushion on the table. The lady in black assumed a majestic 
pose near the table and let her hand slowly fall upon the cushion. 

The young ae kissed her hand, and Katérina Vassilievna escorted the tired 
visitor to the bed. 

“Poor woman!“ said with one voice the three persons of the well-behaved party 
after they had gone out of the room. 

To be continued. 


ture; “if we had 
Now we have noth- 


“Philanthropic Ladies Providing Vacations for Hard-Working 
Young Women.” 

The above heading appeared in the New Vork Herald“ in August, 1884. It shows the 
depth of mental and moral deprayity in which we exist, when such an announcement may 
appear in a leading paper in a leading city without exciting a single comment. 

A lady“ is a person who does nothing for her living; who produces nothing; who would 
be most highly insulted, if any one dared to suggest that she had ever been engaged in any 
useful labor, that she had at any time contributed in the least to her own support; and yet 
she is enabled by this wondrous system under which we live to give a vacation to a “ hard- 
working young woman.“ 

How long are the hard-working young women and the hard-working young men going to 
stand this state of things? Is it not enough to be robbed of the fruits of one's labor, without 
then having to submit to be patronized, without having insult added to injury? 

I wonder if Mr. Spencer does not see any “slavery,” not coming,“ but here, in the long 
vacations with high salaries that the men and women are forced to give the ladies and gentle- 
men. 

The good work of the ladies still goes on, as we learn from the “ Herald“ of March 9 that 
the second annual meeting of the Association of Working Girls’ Societies was to be held on 
that evening; that eight hundred representatives from the societies of New York, Brooklyn, 
and Hoboken were to be present; that the hall was to be divided by bright-colored ribbons, 
each club having its own color; a knot of the color was to be worn by each member, so that 
it may be told at a glance to what society a group of girls belongs. The galleries were to be 
filled with ladies interested in the association, who, I suppose, would both literally and figu- 
ratively look down upon the girls. 

In what age of the world are we living when girls are marked like cattle at a fair? Would 
it not be an excellent idea to ticket the ladies in such a manner that those who support them 
could “tell at a glance how many men had been ground to death, how many women had 
been ruined, how many children's lives lost, that they should exist, the elegant things that 
they are today? I would suggest to the labor-unions that this would be the most effective 
union-label that was ever gotten out; it would be a union-label that would give a very valu- 
able lesson, that would assist greatly in opening men's eyes to the truth. 

What a debt we owe to the philanthropic ladies! The most prominent philanthropic lady 
in Hoboken belongs to the great robber-family of that city. Hoboken is, or was, a land of 
salt meadows. Much of this land (under water) was bought by thrifty workingmen at the 
time when wages were fair and work pretty steady. These men and their wives worked, 
after the ordinary day's work was over, at collecting materials necessary to fill in the lots, 
and in trying to erect little houses in which they expected to spend their old age. In order 
to complete the houses, it was in many cases necessary to mortgage the property, and during 
the panic of '73 the mortgages were foreclosed, and the Hoboken Land Improvement Com- 
pany (which practically is one family) raked in, in a few months, the earnings of many men 
for many years. And now the daughters of these men whose homes were stolen are ribboned 
by the lady of the manor, so that it can be told at a glance to whom they belong. 

The most philanthropic lady in New York also belongs to a most distinguished family. 
One member resigned the presidency of a railroad company because trains were run on Sun- 
day, but he did not cease, nevertheless, to draw dividends on his stock. The men employed 
as track-layers, etc., on this road received at that time ninety cents a day. It is quite easy 
with the rest of the proceeds of their labor for the ladies of this most noble family to engage 
in charitable work. 

Another most excellent work engaged in by these philanthropic ladies is furnishing work 
to needy women at less than the market rates, and then helping them to eke out their exist- 
ence by charitable donations, The effect of this is to lower the wages in that branch of trade, 
thus forcing the other women to also accept charity, make up the amount necessary to sup- 
port existence by means of vice, or to leave that trade and enter some other, thus tending to 
bring down the wages in that other also by increased competition. How beautifully philan- 
thropy works! 

What has become of the pride of the American working-girl? Where are the independent 
girls who once worked in the New England mills, and recognized no one as superior to them? 
Mr. Evarts ought to be satisfied: we are coming down to the level, aye, below the level, of 
our class in Europe.“ Gxuruubz B. KELLY. 
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The Right Man in the Right Place. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

The Knights of Labor have grown very powerful of late in 
New Haven. Their unusual activity in the line of agitation 
and propaganda, and the several engagements which they 
have had with some establishments and institutions, have 
attracted public attention and made subjects for general dis- 
cussion. Some enthusiastically praise the order, glory in its 
triumphs, and see notbing but good in it, while others take 
an exactly opposite view, and look upon it as a conspiracy of 
ignorant, selfish, and worthless idlers against all honest and 
deserving people. The sober and impartial looker-on does 
not share either of these extreme opinions. There is cer- 
tainly much to be encouraged and approved of in this grow- 
ing organization, but there is much room for improvement, 
much to be severely criticised and rebuked, The Equal 
Rights Debating Club of New Haven long felt the necessity 
of giving this subject a good airing. But as this is a rather 
delicate subject to handle, some difficulty was experienced 
in finding a speaker. Here was needed a man who had 
strong convictions and the courage of his convictions; who 
would dare to speak the unpopular truth and attack lies, 
wrongs, and fallacies wherever they are found, The name 
of Henry Appleton naturally suggested itself, and the Club, 
choosing him, chose the right man for the right place. Nor 
could he have shown his power to a better advantage. 

It was advertised in all the local newspapers that the fa- 
mous Honorius of the “Irish World“ would lecture be- 
fore the Club on labor organization generally and the Knights 
of Labor in particular. The large audience which greeted 
Mr. Appleton was made up of Yale students, business men, 
and mechanics. His speech lasted two hours, and it was de- 
cidedly the best ever made in New Haven. The audience 
fully appreciated it. Professor Sumner, who was a very at- 
tentive listener, had a very interesting little debate with Mr. 
Appleton on the question of rent and interest. 

The following is the substance of Mr. Appleton's remarks: 

“The greatest calamity that can happen to our struggling 
toilers, the greatest danger threatening labor organization, 
is that they will ignore the real sources of evil, and leave the 
cause of all misery and suffering untouched, while starting 
off in a wrong direction to wage war against comparatively 
insignificant and imaginary enemies. They can only make 
things worse, produce universal chaos and civil war. The 
grievances and sufferings of the robbed and enslaved drive 
them into unions and organizations of every possible kind. 
But what good can come of it, when all these labor organi- 
zations bave no guiding principle, no scientifically demon- 
strated sociological truths as to what the relations of man to 
man ought to be, what justice demands, or what are the im- 
perative conditions of true social order and economic free- 
dom? A little reflection is sufficient to make it clear that 
all those who ignore first principles’ and engage in practi- 
cal’ work— meaning by it temporary relief, compromise, 
etc.—are in reality wasting time and labor, and are engaged 
in a most ridiculous and fruitless work. If the pest and dis- 
ease-breeding source is not found out and destroyed, how can 
you expect recovery? Labor must know in the first place 
what it wants; knowing this, it must investigate why it has 
not what rightfully belongs to it, and who or what deprives 
it of these natural rights. Only then are we able to direct 
our course intelligently and work out our salvation on the 
Une of least resistance. 

“The industrious and honest producers are robbed of the 
fruits of their labor. Now who is the robber? I answer: 
the State! The three pillars of this despotic State, the 
devil's trinity, are the monopoly of land, the monopoly of 
money, and the monopoly of the means of exchange. Re- 
move the State, and you are free to produce, consume, and 
exchange in any way you deem advantageous and wise. 
Given the right of the individual to occupy, use, and culti- 
vate a piece of land; given his right to make his own money, 
make his own contracts, and settle his own prices; given per- 
fect freedom of trade and interchange,—would not the 
fruits of our labor be secured to us? The State is a con- 
spiracy of cunning schemers to enslave the people and live 
on the fruits of their toil. Legislation is its instrumentality ; 
it grants rights and privileges to the few at the expense of 
the many, it fosters monopolies and kills competition by pro- 
tective taxes, and, finally, it defends the rich criminals and 
protects them in their rights.“ The ballot is a cunning de- 
vice of the conspirators, by which the slaves are made to 
tighten their own chains. But when the radical reformer 
raises his voice, he is voted down as a theorist, dreamer, 
crank. The ‘intelligent American mechanic’ is practical, 
and sneers at philosophy and socialistic dreams. 

„Well, let us see what the intelligent American mechanic, 
who was at last reached and swept in by that tidal wave of 
labor organization, proposes todo. He is thoroughly respect- 
able, pure, conservative, and sober-minded. He will never be 
converted to Anarchism, Communism, Socialism, and other 
‘un-American’ ideas. He will go to work in a business-like, 
practical manner. Whatisheafter? A fair day's wages for 
a fair day's work. Is it not beautiful? What a fair and 
practical demand! No nonsense about it, no dreams; all he 
wants is justice. But, my friend, what is a fair day's wages, 
and what is a fair day’s work? My intelligent American 
mechanic is dumb. Here a intelligent American me- 
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chanic comes to his side. Why, triumphantly says he, we 
want all we produce. Is not that simple and clear? All we 
produce. But, my good man, if you work for an employer, 
how can you tell how much of what you produce belongs to 
you? Where is your industrial arithmetic by which you can 
figure out what would be your just share? My intelligent 
mechanics grow impatient, and excitedly swear that they 
are going to take all they can get. And when they are ‘or- 
ganized,’ they can get all they want. Why, continue my 
practical friends, can't you see it? We have to fight the 
capitalists with their own weapon. They are organized and 
are determined to crush organized labor. Think of a free 
American citizen (here they grow eloquent) being discharged 
and blacklisted for belonging to the Knights of Labor or 
other union! But we shall put a stop to this infamous ty- 
ranny. We shall soon show our strength. In many places 
we are even now strong enough to dictate terms to the capi- 
talist. We do not allow the rats and scabs to come in and 
work with us. Everybody must be a Knight of Labor, or he 
is ‘fired out’ and boycotted! 

“What a triumph for liberty and fair play! What moral 
and mental ability the intelligent American mechanic has 
shown! Ah! I had hoped for better things from the intelli- 
gent American mechanic. Think of this conservative, re- 
spectable, and practical fellow, who but a while ago turned 
a deaf ear to the radical reformer and would not listen to 
his eztreme views, who wanted only a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work, so passionately preaching the gospel of bru- 
tality and hate! No measure is too tyrannical for him; he 
will do anything to crush the capitalists, the ‘rats,’ and the 
‘scabs.’ 

“ How can and will this end? Open war will finally break 
out, riot, confusion, and bloodshed. 

No, this is not a reform movement. The world will never 
be saved by force, hate, and despotism. Labor must organ- 
ize for peaceful self-help and coöperation, not for war. Cease 
to support the State, send the law-makers about their own 
business, and down goes monopoly. Instead of fighting the 
capitalists and the scabs, who have as good a right to strike 
for their rights and liberties as you, refuse to serve your 
masters, and declare yourselves free. Then you will achieve 
economic liberty.” 

Professor Sumner, by request, replied to Mr. Appleton. 
He spoke with unusual earnestness and animation. He said 
he was fully in accord with the general ideas and arguments 
of Mr. Appleton, but that he failed to understand why that 
gentleman, who stands for freedom of contract, should de- 
nounce rent and interest as unjust and criminal. Mr. Apple- 
ton then explained that the idea never entered his head to 
prohibit or regulate interest by legislation, that he has noth- 
ing to say against rent or interest chargers, but that under 
proper social conditions usury cannot exist, for interest is 
not in nature. Professor Sumner protested. He said that 
interest is in nature. We do everything for gain, increase, 
profit, reward. There could be no life on this planet, no 
increase of population, if the soil would not reward our 
labor with increase. This is true, replied Mr. Appleton, 
but the professor confounds increase with interest. It is 
labor that is rewarded, not capital. The Almighty blesses 
the toil of His children, and the professor blasphemously 
asks a part of this blessing for idle capital. He then referred 
the professor to Edward Kellogg's book. 

I could write more, but my letter is too long already. I 
would like to have such meetings and debates everywhere. 
Agitate, educate the people, and rational organization will 
naturally follow. Spread the light! V. Yarros. 


Mormon and Caesar. 


Cwsar's spirit still stalks the earth. Having scaled Olym- 
pus and brought the gods into unity, its imperial claims will 
not relax for man. Driven from the Church, it sought refuge 
in the State; the power ecclesiasticism lost, politics gained. 
Progress for centuries has been toward greater freedom. 
In America, legislation is tending toward greater restriction. 
Fifty years ago present legislative schemes would have been 
Impossible. The American Idea“ of that day was — “ the 
best government is that which governs least; hence men 
looked with jealousy on encroachments on individual rights. 
Why this eddy in the stream of progress; this rejuvenance 
of Cwsar’s ghost urging centralization and reliance on might ? 

The answer is plainly to be seen. The spirit of Cæsar, ren- 
dered powerless in religious systems, castrated of divine 
right in forms of political government, is entrenching itself 
in the economic system of the age. British and German em- 
pires, Spanish and Italian kingdoms, French and American 
republics, are but dead forms; the animating soul in each is 
the same. A common (economic) feeling has made them all 
akin. Statecraft exists for the furtherance of economic 
interests; forms of government are recognized as of sec- 
ondary importance to “vested interests.” Harrington's 
apothegm: Empire follows the balance of property,“ is no 
longer disputable. 

With the opening of the Slavery discussion between North 
and South came the inevitable conflict. The North, as rep- 
resentative of our transitional economic régime, demanded 
room. In the way of the extension of cheap labor stood the 
dear labor of slavery. The non-extension of slavery into the 
territories was not a sentimental issue, but an economic one. 


In the name of freedom the construction of the constitution 
was twisted into the furtherance of power. Our fathers ate 
sour grapes, and we wonder that our teeth are set on edge. 
The anti-slavery sentiment gave the government power to 
secure ideal freedom. The North, true to the ideal, rushed 
to the front and established, with the non-extension and final 
extinction of slavery, the extension and permanence of — 
cheap labor! And for this we display our wounds! 

The precedents thus formed, the forced grafts on the con- 
stitution (logically necessary), and the exigencies of our al- 
leged commercial competition form the justification of the 
Edmunds bill. Republican rule has shaped our history; 
Democracy can but administer on the legacy bequeathed. 
The whole Mormon system, social, religious, industrial, is 
essentially based on coöperation. Necessarily in the eyes of 
monopoly-restricted competition this is a foe. The old cry 
for freedom through increase of power—the anti-slavery 
justification —cannot well be urged again; hence the moral 
standard is unfurled. Monogamy (with its “ twin-relic,”’ 
Prostitution) is no more a question in the minds of the wor- 
shippers at the shrine of the commonplace than Catholicism 
was a few centuries ago. No man doubted the right to use 
force to insure Catholic unity, unless his mind was tainted 
with heretical doctrines. So no man can today assert that 
monogamy is but an article of belief, a private credo, but lo! 
he is a defender of polygamy or promiscuity. 

But let us not waste words on polygamy. That is not the 
issue! That is but the gaudily-colored bait to catch the in- 
experienced denizens of economic waters. The issue is again 
an economic one—the extension of cheap labor—the neces- 
sities of legalized privilege—the cent. per cent. freedom of 
commercial intercourse, confronted in Utah by an antagonis- 
tic system of social and commercial activity. 

The writer served three years to establish centralization 
of power at Washington, and the extension of free trade in 
labor at the South, under the glamor of the cry of freedom. 
Other fools stand ready to obey the behests of Cwsar's spirit, 
if need be, to again make the Republic the pathway to an 
Empire, their alleged minds lit by the ignis fatuus of social 
morality. The Mormon protest is one of deep significance, 
out of which, I bold, will yet arise the struggle for freedom. 
The Eastern demand is that of Cesar. The Mormon is an 
unconscious ally in — shall it be—a Lost Cause? 

Dyer D. Lum. 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay ws, we will trust in thee." 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


In the next number of Liberty will begin the serial 
publication of a new essay by Dyer D. Lum, entitled: 
“Eighteen Christian Centuries: or, The Evolution of 
the Gospel of Anarchy. An Essay on the Meaning of 
History.” It will prove a most valuable contribution 
to the literature of the Anarchistic movement. 

„Freiheit,“ the organ of the firebugs, says that no 
workingman should ever be seen with a copy of Liberty 
in his hand. Does the workingman who is translating 
out of Liberty for “ Freiheit” Sophie Kropotkine's in- 
teresting novelette, The Wife of Number 4,237,” shut 
himself up in a closet with his dictionary, or does he 
hire some bourgeois to hold the paper for him? 

Instead of meeting my charges, Freiheit“ contin- 
ues to discuss my motives. First it was jealousy that 
prompted me; now, it seems, it was greed. Accord- 
ing to “Freiheit,” I was after gold, and so offered to 
sell my story to the New York papers. This is an ab- 
solute lie. I never offered to sell the story anywhere, 
never received a cent for it, never shall receive a cent 
for it, and am actually out of pocket in consequence 
of having come into possession of the facts about the 
firebugs. 

The fact that Liberty is obliged to give short instal- 
ments of “The Wife of Number 4,237” is a very awk- 
ward one for Freiheit,“ which is publishing a Ger- 
man translation of the same from these columns. As 
„Freiheit“ appears weekly, the story does not advance 
rapidly enough to keep it supplied. When thus forced 
to omit it, the editor inserts a paragraph saying that, 
“owing to press of matter,” the usual instahnent of So- 
phie Kropotkine's novelette is left out of the current 
number. This is one of the minor lies that Most does 
not scruple to tell. “Freiheit” is not only a firebug 
organ, but a humbug organ. 

Tchernychewsky’s wonderful novel, What's To Be 
Done?” is concluded in the present issue, and will ap- 
pear a few weeks hence as a large and handsome vol- 
ume at a very moderate price. This romance occupies 
a unique place in literature. It is written with a sim- 
plicity and elevation of tone never attained, in my 
judgment, by any other writer of fiction. To the youth 
of Russia of both sexes it has been an ever-flowing 
fount of inspiration for more than twenty years, and 
mainly to its influence is their present progressive 
spirit to be attributed. “Uncle Tom's Cabin“ itself 
was not more potent in moulding public opinion. It 
has been translated into many European languages, 
but never before into English. I look for great re- 
sults from its circulation in fhis country. 

“The Credit Foncier of Sinaloa” issues a calendar 
every month to its subscribers, in which, opposite 
each day of the month, appears a quotation from some 
representative author. On Sunday, May 30, 1886, the 
readers of that paper, which “asks for duty and not 
for liberty,” and “for State responsibility for every 
person at all times and in every place,” are invited to 
reflect upon the following remark of that eminent 
Anarchist, Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The less govern- 
ment we have, the better—the fewer laws and the less 
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government is the influence of private character, the 
growth of the Individual.“ The devil may be able to 
quote scripture to his purpose, but the authoritarian 
who attempts to quote Emerson is pretty sure to do so 
to his discomfiture. 

Miss Rose Cleveland is said to have delivered her- 
self of the following: “I approve of evening dress 
which shows the neck and arms. I do not approve of 
any dress which shows the bust. Between the neck 
and the bust there is a line always to be drawn, and it 
is as clear to the most frivolous society woman as to 
the anatomist.” This attempt on the part of the 
“first lady of the land” to draw the line where mod- 
esty ends and immodesty begins is perhaps even less 
excusable than that of her brother, in his message to 
congress regarding Mormonism, to draw the line be- 
tween marital virtue and vice. The president can at 
least claim to speak from experience. It was amply 
proven before his election that he is only a de jure 
bachelor, while the public have no evidence that his 
sister is not a de facto maiden. It certainly is to be 
hoped that no woman not a superannuated virgin 
would ever have given evidence of the prudish lunacy 
betrayed in the remarks attributed to Miss Cleveland. 


The Time Has Come to Choose. 
E. C. Walker, by way of comment on Liberty’s exposure of 
the firebugs, writes in Lucifer” as follows: 


It is none too soon that the warning has been sounded. 
For a long time I have been satisfied that the revolutionists 
were determined to precipitate a conflict upon us, but I was 
not prepared for the revelation of depravity which Mr. Tucker 
makes; and yet I ought not to be surprised, for men who will 
deliberately invoke the arbitrament of the sword and torch 
and bomb before they have made an attempt to establish a 
better order of things through peaceful agencies are men with 
whom human right and human lives count for little. Bad as 
is our existing system, it is perfection compared with the iron 
despotism which these men seek to establish. While fiercely 
denouncing the tyrannies of our present government, they 
know, many of them, nothing whatever of natural rights and 
individual liberty. They aim to destroy one tax-gathering 
machine simply that they may set up another in its place. 
These may seem harsh words for one reformer to use regard- 
ing others, but they need to be said. I know personally very 
many of these men, and I can cheerfully bear witness to their 
personal probity and intense desire to destroy the wrong and 
lift up the right; but I have never been able to disguise from 
myself the fact that they have no clear conceptions of the un- 
derlying causes of the evils against which they contend, and 
the further fact that their sole proposed remedy is in blood- 
letting. They are not able to tell us how the wholesale slangh- 
ter of the laboring men of the nations is going to establish 
equitable principles in economic and social life, and the so- 
ciety which they propose to establish in place of the old is to 
be based upon the principle that the individual is nothing and 
the society everything. They would have us wade through 
our brothers’ blood from the bad to the almost infinitely 
worse, They intend no such result as this, but from the 
sown dragon's teeth of violence and personal subordination 
shall spring only the terrible growths of hatred, murder, and 
most horrible despotisms. 

Anarchism stands for the rights of the individual man as 
against the assumed mastership of any State, nation, com- 
mune, or other collectivity. It defends the right of individ- 
ual initiative, of personal choice in every department and 
activity of life. Anarchists can not and will not defend or 
apologize for the criminals who use it as a rallying word to 
call their followers to the field of rapine and carnage. We 
will not be held morally responsible for the crimes of those 
men, for we have ever exposed the fallacy of their principles, 
and denounced their methods as in every way reprehensible. 

Friends of peace, of construction, of liberty, of personal 
ownership, — separate yourselves alike from the government- 


alists on the one hand, and the paternal Socialists, the self- 
styled Auarchlstle-Communists, on the other. This is the 
crisis hour; bow will you choose? 


Another Brave Man Stands Up. 


John Shrum, Secretary of Scammonville Group, I. W. P. A.: 
Dean COMRADE, — I have read over carefully Tucker's ar- 
ticle in Liberty of March 27, and I cannot find anything in it 
to warrant your assertion that he condemns the whole Inter- 
national for the acts he denounces so bravely and fearlessly. 
He certainly blames John Most. He says that Most knew of 
the acts of those men; and when asked by Justus Schwab to 
sever his connection with them, Most refused, and now de- 
nounces Schwab in his Freiheit,“ although Schwab is well 
known to be a good man. He (Tucker) certainly denounces, 
as he has always denounced, the doctrines of the Communists 
who call themselves Anarchists, and denies their right, as he 
has always done, to the title of Anarchist. He is, and has 
always been, right in this, as no Communist can claim to be 
an Anarchist. The two are as opposite as the poles, Commun- 
ism being the very perfection of collective despotism, while 
Anarchism is the very perfection of Individual Liberty. 

If the Communists are really desirous of realizing their 
doctrines, they have ample opportunity to do so in the pre- 
sent State. The United States government is getting ready 
to own the railroads and the telegraphs, and if Parsons and 
all the other Communists only throw themselves into the 
work with a will, it is a question of but a very short time 
when the United States will own the mmes and factories, as 
well as all the other industries of the country, with Parsons 
and other leaders as the distributing officers of the Great 
American Commune. It is all bosh for the Communists to 
shout for the destruction of the present system, when it is 
drifting as fast as it can to a Communism only a little less 
despotic than that of the shrieking Communists themselves. 

Parsons said at Scammonville last summer that any man 
brave enough to desire to work outside of the Communistic 
groups, after the Revolution, would soon be compelled by os- 
tracism and the freezing-out process to attach himself to some 
group, no matter what his opinions were, or how uncongenial 
to him those with whom he had to associate. If this would 
not be the perfection of Tyranny, I want to know what is. 
To what a dead level of mediocrity this would reduce men, 
were such tyranny possible! But, thank Progress, this can 
never be possible among men who have the least conception 
of Liberty. Tucker is right when he calls upon the Anar- 
chistic press everywhere to denounce the crimes he exposes 
in his paper. “He who is not against their crimes is for 
them.“ The cause of true revolution cannot be forwarded by 
hiding such atrocities, or associating with their perpetrators. 

If any members of the International believe in such acts, 
and call them revolutionary, then honest revolutionists can 
have no aftiliation with them, and a revolt brought about by 
them would not be a benefit, but a curse, —a reign of plunder 
and murder, like the reign of Robespierre and other demons 
of the French Terror, — resulting in sending thousands of in- 
nocent people to the scaffold and the prison. An able, true 
Anarchist said once: ‘‘ Correct ideas precede successful ac- 
tion.“ The Communists of Chicago who call themselves An- 
archists have not correct ideas; the revolutionists of Denver, 
who do not know whether they are Anarchist, Socialist, or 
Communist, but believe they are a mixture of all three, are 
as far from correct as the Chicago fellows; and the Socialists 
of San Francisco, who are now busy fighting the poor, harm- 
less Chinaman, badly need the light of Tucker's Liberty to 
dispel their gloom. 

Revolutionists who desire correct ideas, and are honest in 
their desire for a state of society founded on Justice, should 
read Liberty, the only paper in America that advocates the 
complete emancipation of Labor (the Alarm“ to the con- 
trary notwithstanding), the only paper that advocates the 
abolition of all government of man by man,—perfect Indi- 
vidual Sovereignty, — peaceful, harmonious, pure, unadulte- 
rated Anarchy. Yours for truth, 

Joux McLavauuty. 
Cotumnus, Kansas, APRIL 14, 1886. 


Haven't you forgotten “ Lucifer,” Friend McLaugh- 
lin?—Eprrog Lisertys) 5) 
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WHAT’S TO BE DONE? 
A ROMANCE. 


By N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 
‘Translated by Benj. R. Tuoker. 
Continoed from No. 79. 


“She is brave!“ exclaimed the three young people. 

“T believe you!“ said Mossoloff, with satisfaction. 

“Have you known her long?“ 

„Almost three years.” 

“ And do you know him well?” 

“Very well. Do not be troubled, I beg,” he added, addressing the members of 
the well-behaved party: “it is only because she is tired.” 

Véra Pavlovna cast an interrogative glance at her husband and at Beaumont, 
and shook her head. 

“Tired? You are telling us tales,” said Kirsanoff. 

“I assure you. She is tired, that’s all. She will sleep, and it will all pass over,” 
repeated Mossoloff in an indifferent and tranquil tone. 

Tren minutes later Katérina Vassilievna returned. 

„Well?“ asked six voices. Mossoloff asked no question. 

“She went to bed, began at once to doze, and probably is now fast asleep.” 

„Didn't I tell you so?” observed Mossoloff. It is nothing.“ 

“She is to be pitied, nevertheless,” said Katérina Vassilievna. “Let us keep 
separate in her presence. You stay with me, Vérotchka, and Charlie with Sacha,” 

“But we m not trouble ourselves now,” said Mossoloff, “ we can sing, dance, 
shout; she is sleeping profoundly.” 


If she was asleep, if it was erm 4 why should they trouble themselves? The 
impression made by the lady in black, which had disturbed their peace for a quar- 
ter of an hour, passed away, disappeared, was forgotten, not quite, but nearly. 
The evening 3 became what former similar evenings had been, and soon 
ty reigned. 

en ayety not unmixed, however; five or six times the ladies looked at each other 
with an expression of fear and sadness, Twice, perhaps, Véra Pavlovna said fur- 
tively in her husband’s ear: “Sacha, if that should appen to me?” The first 
time Kirsanoff made no answer; the second he said: “ No, Vérotchka, that cannot 
happen to you.” 

“Cannot? Are you sure?” 

“ Yes.” 

And Katérina Vassilievna also furtively said twice in her husband's ear: 

“That cannot happen to me, Charlie, can it?” 

The first time Beaumont only smiled in a half-hearted and not very reassur- 
ing manner; the second he answered: 

In all probability that cannot happen to you.” 


But these were only passing echoes, and were heard only at the beginning. But 
in general the evening went off joyously, and half an hour later quite gayly. They 
chattered and played and smg 

“She sleeps profoundly,” Mossoloff assured them, and he set the exhmple. In 
truth they could not trouble her sleep, because the room where she was lying 
down was a long distance from the drawing-room, three rooms away at the other 
end of the suite. 


Therefore the evening’s revelry was completely restored. 

The young people, as usual, now joined the others, now separated from them; 
now in a body, now not; twice Beaumont had joined them: twice Véra Pavlovna 
had turned them away from Beaumont and from all serious conversation. 

They babbled a great deal; a great deal too much; they also discussed things 
together, but much less. 


All were together. 

“Well, what is there of or evil?” asked the young man who a little while 
before had assumed a tragic attitude. 

“More evil than good,” said Véra Pavlovna. 

“Why so, Vérotchka?” said Katérina Vassilievna. 

„At any rate life does not go on without it,“ said Beaumont. 

“ An inevitable 7 K affirmed Kirsanoff. 

“ Altogether evil, —that is, very good,” decided he who had started the question. 

His three companions nodded their heads, and said: “Bravo, Nikitine!” 


The young people were by themselves. 

“I never knew him, Nikitine; but you seem to have known him?” said Mosso- 
loff, inquiringly. 

“I was then a mere boy. I saw him.” 

“How do your memories seem to you? Do they tell the truth? Do they not 
ex te through friendship?“ 

„No.“ 

„Has no one seen him since?“ 

„No. Beaumont was then in America.“ 

“Indeed! Karl Iakovlitch, I beg your attention for a moment. Did you not 
3 in America this Russian of whom they have been talking?“ 

“ 0.“ 

„What caprice has entered my head?” said Nikitine: “he and she would make 
a good pair.” 

“Gentlemen, come and sing with me,“ said Véra Pavlovna. “Two volunteers! 
So much the better.” 

Mossoloff and Nikitine remained by themselves. 


“I can show you a curious e 500 e Mossoloff. “Do you think 


she is ep igitized by OK 8 E 


“No.” 
“Only you must say nothing about it. Afterwards, when you know her better, 


you can tell her that you saw her. But no one else. She does not like that.” 


The windows of the room were raised a little. 

“Tt certainly is the window where the light is.“ 

Mossoloff glanced in that direction. 

“Yes, do you see?” 

The lady in black was sitting in an easy chair, near the table. With her left 
elbow she was leaning on the table; her hand lightly sustained her bowed head, 
8 her temple and a part of her hair. Her upk hand was placed on the ta- 
ble, her fingers rose and fell mechanically, as i playing some air. The lady’s 
face wore an immovable expression of reverie, sad, but still severe. Her eyebrows 
came together and slightly panee again, and vice versa, 

„Always this way, Mossoloff?” 

e e see? But come; else we shall take cold. We have been here a quarter 
of an hour.” 

“How 3 you are!“ said Nikitine, looking steadily at his companion, 
when they passed by the reflector in the ante-room. 

“By constantly feeling one becomes unfeeling, my dear. To you it is a novelty.” 

The refreshments were brought in. 

“The brandy must be very good,” said Nikitine: “but how strong it is! It 
takes one’s breath away!” 

“What a little girl! Your eyes are red!" said Mossoloff. 

Eroiybody began to make fun of Nikitine. 

“Oh! that’s only because I am choked up; were it not for that, I could drink,” 
said he, in self-justification. 

They took note of the time. 


It was only eleven o'clock; therefore they could 
chatter half an hour lon 


r; there was time enough. 


Half an hour later Katérina Vassilievna went to awaken the lady in black. 
The lady came to meet her on the threshold, stretching as if she had just been 
aslee 

a Dia you sleep well?” 

“ Perfectly.” 


“How do you feel?” 

“Marvellously well. I told you before that it was nothing. I was tired, be- 
cause I had been acting so wildly. Now I shall be more prudent.” 

But no, she did not succeed in being prudent. Five minutes later she had 
already charmed Polosoff, was giving orders to the young people, and drumming 
a march or something of the sort with the handles of two as on the table. At 
the same time she was urging a departure, while the others, whom her sauciness 
had already made quite gay, were not in such a hurry. 

“ Are the horses ready?” she asked, after having eaten. 

“Not yet; the order to harness them has just been given.” 

„Unendurable! But if that is the case, sing us something, Véra Pavlovna: I 
have heard that you have a fine voice.” 

Vera Pavlovna sang. 

“I shall ask you to sing often,” said the lady in black. 

“Tt is your turn, it is your turn,” they cried on all sides. 

The words were no sooner uttered than she was at the piano. 

„All right! I do not know how to sing, but to me that is no obstacle! But, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is not at all for you that I sing; I sing only for my chil- 
dren. Children, do not . — at your mother!“ 

She improvised a few strains on the piano by way of prelude. 

“Children, do not laugh; I shall sing with expression.” 

And, with a squeaking voice, she began to sing: 


Un pi moiré.... 
(A watered dove) 


The young people shouted in surprise and the rest of the company began to 
laugh, and the singer herself could not help laughing too; but, after stifling her 
laughter, she continued, in a vofce that squeaked twice as much as before: 


«+ + Gémissait, 
(Walled) 
Gemissalt la nuit et le jour; 
(Wailed night and day) 


II appelait son cher a—— 
(He called his dear 1) 


At this word her voice trembled and at once failed her. 

“Tt does not come; so much the better, it ht not to come; something else 
will come to me; listen, my children, to the teaching of your mother: do not fall 
in love, and be sure that you do not marry.” 

She began to sing in a full, strong contralto: 


ny. a bien des beautés dans nos aoules ; 

ere are many beauties in our Caucasian villages) 

Des astres brillent dans la profondeur de leurs yeux ; 
‘Stars shine in the ths of their eyes) 
l est bien doux de les aimer, oui, c'est un grand bonheur; 
A yes, it is a great happiness) 
2 A 

this is a stupid “but,” my children, — 


Mais la liber t ouse. 
Dar the e NN mok Jooo 


this is no reason, — this reason is stupid, — and you shall know why: 


(Listen to me) 


“Farther on comes a piece of nonsense, my children; this too is no) if 
you like: one may, my children, both fall in love and marry, but only by dee, 
and without deceit, without deceit, my children. I am going to sing to you of the 
way in which I was married; the romance is an old one, but I also am old. I am 
sitting on a balcony in our castle of Dalton; I am a fairskinned Scotchwoman; the 
forest and the Bringale River are before me; some one stealthily approaches the 
balcony; it is certainly my sweetheart; he is poor, and I am rich, the daughter of 
a baron, a lord; but I love him much, and I sing to him: 


La raide céte de Bringale est belle, 
(The steep hill of Bringale is beautiful) 
Et verte est la forêt autour, — — 
(And green Is the forest aroand) Original from 
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Où mon ami et moi trouvons notre asile du jour, “Poured! Ready! Ladies and gentlemen, you, old man, and you, my chil- 
(Where my friend and I find oar retreat by day) dren, take x and drink it Rowe your heads may be gay!” 
i i i i “To the hostess, to the hostess!" 
for I know that in the daytime he hides and changes his retreat every day, “Thanks! to my health!” — 
pupa chéri Se N She sits down again at the piano and sings: 
For that matter, the paternal roof was not indeed very dear. So I sing to him: I bp fon dip Nero 
will go with you. How do you think he answers me 
and it will fly away, — < 
Tu veux, vi „etre mienne, 
Xen wish, virgin, to be mine) Et dans des cœurs rajeunis 
blier ta naissance et ta dignité; z And into rejuvenated ) 
(To forget your birth and your dignity) Sue Vinaltérable joie descende! 
( unalterable joy descend) 


for I am of high birth, — 


Shain r Anis and so it will, probably. 
(But first guess) * La sombre peur fuit comme un ombre, 
est mon sort. Dark fear like a shadow) 
0 my lot is) Des 1 ui apportant le jour, 
“You are a hunter?” I say. “No.” “You are a poacher?” “You have almost la umière, ia chaleur, et les parfums printaniers 
guessed it,” he says. iy aeien vite ies ténèbres et le id: 


fro! 
nous nous rassemblerons, enfants des ténèbres, * (Quickly drive away the darkness and cold) 
X ’odeur de la pourriture diminue, 
r beeing, ontante 2 bos : 


for we, ladies and gentlemen, are children of very bad subjects, — ‘odeur do la rose croit sans cesse. 
r ee 
or % me 
Oublier qui nous étions d'abord, 
fi who we were at ) 
blier qui nous sommes maintenant, 


(fo forget whe we are sew) CHAPTER SIXTH. 
he sin “I guessed lon 0,” I say; “you are a brigand.” And it is really 
the truth he 57 eee is z 2 What does he say then, gentle- Change of Scene. 
men? «You see, I am a bad sweetheart for you.” 3 Z 
O vie je ne suis pas l'homme digne de tes voux; l 5 * * oe lady ee hg . h 05 aor ta ber 
„ 1 i longer in a li ress, a-pink hat, a white man and a bouquet in her 
{Ovi fam not «tan „ 3 — with Mossoloff alone: Mossoloff and Nikitine were on 
(I dwell in the thick Yorests) $ the front seat of the barouche; on the coachman’s seat was a youth; and beside 


1 x = i the lady sat a man of about thirty. How old was the lady? Was she twenty- 
that is the absolute truth, —“ thick forests"; so he tells me not to accompany him. five, sa ake said, instead of twenty only. But if she 0 make herself od, 


that was a matter for her own conscience. 


act rene will be my its bey my — spoon 75 been 3 ka aey fot. d so paks years. 

N 1 ; At the time when I made his acquaintance (she indien ikitine with her eyes), 

for in the thick forests there are wild beasts, — I only had a presentiment; it could not then be said that I expected; then — 
Et ma fin blen triste. was only ho; ut soon came assurance.” 

(and my end will be very sad) g Permit mal ” says the reader,—and not only the reader with the penetrating 


That is not true, my children; it will not be sad; but then I believed it, and he | 2g but every reader, — made Ton eee * “more than 


believed it too; nevertheless I answer him in the same way: “Yes,” 
La raide côte de Bringale est belle “But she made Nikitine’s acquaintance at the same time that she made that of 
oe steep hill of Bringale is beautifal) - | the Kirsanoffs and the Beaumonts, at the sleighing-party which took place to- 
I S wards the end of last winter.” 
mon ami et moi trouvons notre asile du jour, “You are perfectly right.” 


(Where my friend and I find our retreat by day) “What does this mean, then? You are talking of the beginning of the year 
Asile plus chéri ne la maison pe le. 1865?” 

(A retreat dearer than the paternal roofy “Yes.” 

Indeed, so it was. Therefore I could reget nothing: he had told me where I was | “But how is that possible, pray?” 

to go. Thus one may marry, one may love, my children,—without deceit and | “Why not, if I know it?” 


knowing well how to choose. aonne! yis will listen to you?” 
“You will not?” 

7a mine 20 nai “What do you take me for? Certainly not.” 

te et tranquille, “If you will not listen to me now, it is needless to say that I must postpone the 
451 and peacefully) uel of m er atil you will deign to listen. I hope to see that day ere long.’ 
(hod 3 pril 4 (16), 1863. 
(Prepares for the coma) Tue Exp. 
Fer viongo fa a: 5 
E A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND. 


e-tol à ta destinée.” ox 
(Entrust yourself to your destiny) Ina 
With such women one may fall in love, and one may marry them.” nnn en eee garst 
(Forget whet I said to you, Sacha; listen to her!” whispers one of the women, Address. 
pressin, . did I not say that to you? Now I will speak of it to By LYSANDER SPOONER 
Whispers the other. F, 
“I allow you to love such women, and I bless you, my children : [The author reserves his copyright in this letter.] 
Avec audace, cher amour, Section XXV. 
(Boldly, dear love) A i 
Jonfie-toi à ta destinée. But perhaps the most absolute proof that our national lawmakers and judges 
(Entrust yourself to your destiny) are as regardless of all constitutional, as they are of all natural, law, and that their 


1 have grown quite gay with you; now, wherever there is gayety, there should be | Pat) authority, ia to be found in the fact that these lawmakers And judges have 


drinking. trampled upon, and utterly ignored, certain amendments to the constitution, which 
Hé! ma cabaretière, had been adopted, and (constitutionally speaking) become authoritative, as early 
(Ho! my hostess) as 1791; only two years after the government went into operation. 
8 N meda vin, If these amendments had been obeyed, they would have compelled all con 
and courts to understand that, if the government had any constitutional powers at 
Mead, because the word cannot be thrown out of the song. Is there any cham- | all, they were simply powers to protect men’s natural rights, and not to destroy any 
pagne left? Yes? Perfect! Open it. of them. 
These amendments have actually forbidden any lawmaking whatever in viola- 
Hét 533 tion of men's natural rights. And this is en e toa prohibition of any law- 
‘erse-moi de l’hydromel et du vin, making at all. And if lawmakers and courts had been as desirous of preserving 
(Four me somo mond and wine) men’s natural rights, as they have been of violating them, they ob y long ago 
serine ie ban a og t, since these amendments, the constitution authorized no law- 
it gale! making k 
Salt U 2 These amendments were ten in number. They were recommended by the first 
Who is the hostess? Me: con at its first session, in 1789; two-thirds of both houses concurring. And 
d ne x in 1791, they had been ratified by all the States: and from that time they imposed 
Et la cabaretière a des sourcils noirs the restrictions mentioned upon all the powers of congress. 
‘And the hostess has black eyebrows) These amendments were proposed, by the first congress, for the reason that, 
PE des talona ere! although the constitution, as originally framed, had been adopted, its adoption 
had been procured only with great difficulty, and in spite of great objections. These 
She rose suddenly, passed her hand over her eyebrows, and stamped with her heels. Continued on page 6. 
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“A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and his 
faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions." — 
PROUDHON. 


Stop the Main Leak First. 

In answer to my article, “ Free Money First,” in Lib- 
erty of March 27, in which was discussed the compara- 
tive importance of the money and land questions, J. M. 
M'Gregor of the Detroit “Labor Leaf“ says: “I grant 
free money first. I firmly believe free money will come 
first, too, though my critic and myself may be widely 
at variance in regard to what would constitute free 
money.” I mean by free money the utter absence of 
restriction upon the issue of all money not fraudulent. 
If Mr. M'Gregor believes in this, I am heartily glad. 
I should like to be half as sure as he is that it really 
is coming first. From the present temper of the peo- 
ple it looks to me as if nothing free would come first. 
They seem to be bent on trying every form of compul- 
sion. In this current Mr. M'Gregor is far to the fore 
with his scheme of land taxation on the Henry George 
plan, and although he may believe free money will be 
first in time, he clearly does not consider it first in im- 
portance. This last-mentioned priority he awards to 
land reform, and it was his position in that regard that 
my article was written to dispute. 

The issue between us, thus confined, hangs upon 
the truth or falsity of Mr. M'Gregor's statement that 
“today landlordism, through rent and speculation, sup- 
ports more idlers than any other system of profit rob- 
bing known to our great commonwealth.” I take it 
that Mr. M’Gregor, by “rent,” means ground-rent ex- 
clusively, and, by the phrase “supports more idlers,” 
means takes more from labor; otherwise, his statement 
has no pertinence to his position. For all rent except 
ground-rent would be almost entirely and directly abol- 
ished by free money, and the evil of rent to labor de- 
pends, not so much on the number of idlers it supports, 
as on the aggregate amount and quality of support it 
gives them, whether they be many or few in number. 
Mr. M'Gregor's statement, then, amounts to this, — that 
ground-rent takes more from labor than any other form 
of usury. It needs no statistics to disprove this. The 
principal forms of usury are interest on money loaned 
or invested, profits made in buying and selling, rent of 
buildings of all sorts, and ground-rent. A moment's 
reflection will show any one that the amount of loaned 
or invested capital bearing interest in this country to- 
day far exceeds in value the amount of land yielding 
rent. The item of interest alone is a much more seri- 
ous burden on the people than that of ground-rent. 
Much less, then, does ground-rent equal interest plus 
profit plus rent of buildings. But to make Mr. M’Greg- 
or’s argument really valid it must exceed all these com- 
bined. Fora true money reform, I repeat, would abolish 
almost entirely and directly every one of these forms 
of usury except ground-rent, while a true land reform 
would directly abolish only ground-rent. Therefore, 
unless labor pays more in ground-rent than in inter- 
est, profit, and rent of buildings combined, the money 
question is of more importance than the land question. 
There are countries where this is the case, but the 
United States is not one of them. 

It should also be borne in mind that free money, in 
destroying the power to accumulate large fortunes in 
the ordinary industries of life, will put a very power- 
ful check upon the scramble for corner-lots and other 
advantageous positions, and thereby have a consider- 
able influence upon ground-rent itself. 

“How can capital be free,” asks Mr. M'Gregor, 
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“when it cannot get rid of rent?” It cannot be en- 
tirely free till it can get rid of rent, but it will be in- 
finitely freer if it gets rid of interest, profit, and rent 
of buildings and still keeps ground-rent than if it gets 
rid of ground-rent and keeps the other forms of usury. 
Both, however, have got to go. Give us free money, 
the first great step to Anarchy, and we'll attend to 
ground-rent afterwards. We'll send it to the limbo of 
all other frauds without the aid of Henry George or 
his theories. ` T: 


Boycott the State. 

So Jay Gould is to be boycotted by the Knights of 
Labor 

Poor Gould! 

If there were weeds growing in your garden, would 
you snip off the top of one of them, expecting to ex- 
terminate them all, or would you dig them all up, 
root and branch? If you did the former, you would 
give more room to the surrounding weeds, and they 
would grow the ranker. If you pulled them up, every 
one of them, you would do about the right thing. 

The weeds in the social garden are the monopolies, 
and the rankest of all is the monopoly of the State, 
from which all other monopolies get sustenance. Don't 
lop off a little branch like Jay Gould, but pull up the 
whole rank growth and burn it. 

Jay Gould, so far as any one knows, has got his 
millions according to law, and holds them with the 
sanction of the State. He has got more than others 
simply because he has taken more advantage of the 
opportunities afforded by the State. 

Knights of Labor, and you who are not knights, 
if you wish to make it impossible for men like Gould 
to exist, boycott the State! 

And in order to do this, boycott the ballot. 

This may look like a desperate remedy, but it is a 
desperate case. C. M. u. 


Learn Before You Teach. 

Will the editor of the London “Anarchist” accept 
an item of advice from the editor of Liberty? Namely, 
that, before issuing another number of his paper, he 
should take a vacation sufficiently long — whether one 
month, or twelve months, or twelve years — to enable 
him to study the questions he is publicly discussing 
and find out his attitude upon them, to the end that 
he may thereafter utilize his commendable zeal as a 
propagandist with some consistency and effect. He 
started his paper as an Anarchistic Socialist, standing 
squarely upon the principles of Liberty and Equity 
and advocating them with considerable intelligence 
and power. But in a recent issue he abandoned 
Equity by repudiating the Socialistic theory of value 
and adopting one which differs but little, if any, from 
that held by the ordinary economist, and in the next 
issue after it, or the next but one, he abandoned Lib- 
erty by vaulting into communism. ‘These two remark- 
able feats in intellectual gymnastics are not more 
inconsistent with the original attitude of their hero 
than they are with each other. If amid this net- 
work of inconsistencies any reader of the “ Anarchist,” 
which now announces itself an organ, can find in its 
editorial columns any coherent body of doctrine signi- 
fying to him of what it is an organ, his eyes are 
sharper than mine. 

It had been my intention to reason with Mr. Sey- 
mour on his rejection of the cost principle, but I am 
glad to say that Mr. John F. Kelly, of Hoboken, got 
the start of me, and sorry to say that his experiment 
has shown me the futility of such a course. Mr. Kelly 
gave Mr. Seymour the benefit of a column and a half 
of as calm, clear, cogent, and compact reasoning as 
often finds its way into print, and it elicited from him 
naught but a few straggling sentences each seemingly 
struggling to surpass its predecessor in the extremity 
of its inanity. I attribute this, not to any deficiency 
in Mr. Seymour of native intellectual power, but to a 
premature assumption of the functions of a public 
teacher. Attracted by the fundamental force of ideas 
theretofore unknown to him, he rushed into print as 
their champion before his mind had thoroughly assim- 
ilated them and could withstand any and all assaults 
upon them. Now he finds himself confronted with 


arguments which he has never considered, and which 
a little quiet thought and study would enable him to 
meet; but, finding no time for this in the whirl of his 
revolutionary work, he runs up against one of them 
and is stunned into acquiescence, and, before he has 
fairly recovered, gets a buffet from the opposite direc- 
tion, which demoralizes —or dementalizes—him more 
than ever. 

It is lamentable. Mr. Seymour is a most earnest 
young man, and his enthusiasm commands my admi- 
ration; but I am compelled to say that the present 
intellectual status of his paper positively dishonors 
and disgraces a cause whose foremost representatives 
and advocates have been acknowledged, even by its 
bitterest opponents, to be possessed of more than or- 
dinary mental grasp. I say this with the more reluct- 
ance from the fact that the “Anarchist” descended 
from Liberty in a direct line, and has been a source of 
great pride to its ancestor. It is distressing to disown 
one’s progeny, but occasionally it has to be done. 

Ts 


Liberty and Compromise. 

The longer I live and the more I see, the more firmly 
do I become a believer in religion. For what is-the es- 
sence of religion, after all, but strong reliance in the 
conviction that the central principle of the universe is 
perfection? Call it God, natural law, or whatever you 
will, the aggregate of all is towards the good, the true, 
and the just. He whose moral nature is so diseased as 
not to feel this is the only infidel I can conceive. 

“Never has the interest in politics been at so low an 
ebb in the history of this country as now,” said a lead- 
ing politician to me the other day, “and yet,” he added, 
“never before have such momentous issues been before 
the country as now.” 

In the above admission I see a sign of the times hav- 
ing the deepest and most gratifying significance. The 
so-called labor question is before the country. The pa- 
pers are full of it. It floods the pulpits and surges upon 
every hearthstone. Railroad men and merchants trem- 
ble. It overflows into congress. The president issues 
messages upon it. Everybody is stirred. And yet never 
in the history of this country were politics at so low an 
ebb as now. 

The fact is that the industrial question is a social 
question, and that there is sufficient overweight of in- 
telligence among the workingmen to conduct it largely 
upon social methods, without calling upon politics. 
Though it be true that the boycott and other of these 
social methods grievously violate individual right, I 
confess that to my mind the penalty which liberty 
must pay to ignorance in this case is very tolerable 
beside the steady drift towards social methods in place 
of political. 

The great issues that are coming to shake society 
will be social rather than political. This can mean 
nothing else than that a great tidal wave is in motion 
towards Anarchism. In its first stages there will natu- 
rally be cardinal crimes against individual liberty; but 
let us not lose temper on this account, and ignore the 
great revolution that is slowly developing in the meth- 
ods of social amelioration. 

The Knights of Labor are the first crude expression 
of the new social drift in this country. The order needs 
seasoning with ideas, and its platform in many respects 
proclaims a square assault upon individual right. Yet, 
taken for all in all, it is farther divorced from poli- 
tics than any other reform organization in history. 
Whether politics will yet overshadow and capture it 
is the critical issue in its life. Possibly such will be 
its fate; but no matter. Profiting by experience, the 
next great labor organization that rises from its ashes 
will take a farther step away from politics. 

Ideas permeate the masses slowly. It is the individ- 
ual who impregnates the mass with true germs. The 
aggregate expression of liberty will long be cumbrous 
and contradictory, but the germ lives. He who holds 
a large-rounded faith in an irrepressible drift towards 
true foundation principles will not fly off and proclaim 
a sweeping repudiation of an organization which must 
first creep and get off its swaddling clothes before it 
can stand erect upon the eternal foundation rock of In- 
dividual Sovereignty. A steady inoculation with true 
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germs, wherever the opportunity offers, is the duty of 
the Anarchist, but we should not rashly cast away from 
us the body because it was not born whole. 

Such a course I do not regard as compromise, in the 
sense of denying one's principles and acting the rôle of 
a studied liar and hypocrite. The present collectivized 
character of society is such that, wherever social aggre- 
gations exist, a conglomerate alloy of liberty and des- 
potism is found jumbled together. The most that an 
Anarchistie reformer can be able to accomplish in one 
short life is to diligently impregnate the mass with the 
true germ of liberty, and gradually the gold will sepa- 
rate from the alloy. In how far he himself becomes 
corrupted by the process of temporizing with despo- 
tism must rest upon his own individual discretion and 
character. The result upon his individual integrity 
measures his manhood and is the test of his moral 
weight. Without such tests no man can demonstrate 
what he amounts to as a factor for good. i 


But all men are differently organized. In the last | 


analysis the only definition of a true man is one who 
acts out his own nature, — is true to his own instincts. 
‘The radical weakness of men is that one nature, seeing 
truth and consistency through its own glass, is prone 
to rash and uncharitable interpretations of the conduct 
of another. If liberty bears upon its saving wings one 
glory above all others, it is that unlimited largeness 
which accords full faith to all creeds, judgments, and 
acts of men which are honest results of the fidelity of 
the Individual Sovereign to himself. And who is con- 
stituted the final judge but the Individual himself? 
x. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOREGOING. 


Mr. Appleton having abandoned the personalities 
with which he began this discussion, it is my pleasure 
to follow his example. What he calls the “steady drift 
towards social methods” is a source of greater gratifica- 
tion to no one than to myself. Having been engaged 
for years in working with others to help in creating 
that drift, it would be strange indeed were I to look 
upon its progress as other than a most encouraging 
sign of the times. But it would be equally strange 
were my comrades and I to now abandon the methods 
that have proved so potent in creating the drift. The 
question now is not whether “the penalty which liberty 
must pay to ignorance is tolerable,“— the word must 
begs the question,— but whether this ignorance can be 
dissipated, and whether the same methods that dissi- 
pated so much of ignorance as has gone will not best 
dissipate that which remains. Why should we treat 
the ignorance that now retards the progress of this 
drift otherwise than we treated that which so long pre- 
vented it from starting? Why adopt the cork-screw 
when the plumb-line has served so well? Having held 
up truth in all its splendor as a beacon for wanderers 
sailing in the dark, why dim its lustre by accepting an 
admixture of error before the wanderers have reached 
port? 

If the next great labor organization that rises from 
the ashes of the Knights of Labor shall take a farther 
step away from politics, it will do so only because more 
men than ever before see the folly of compromising. 
The power that will influence the Knights of Labor or 
their successors to take such a step will be by so much 
weakened whenever a man who knows the truth com- 
promises with the Knights of Labor. And, by the way, 
the statement that the Knights of Labor is “farther 
divorced from politics than any other reform organiza- 
tion in history” is a most loose and thoughtless one. 
Scores of exceptions to it might be cited. For the pre- 
sent, let the Anti-Slavery Society prior to the war and 
the Irish Land League in its earlier stages suffice. The 
demands of the Knights of Labor, if realized, would ex- 
tend the sphere of government an immense distance be- 
yond its present limits? Is that divorce from politics? 

“We should not cast away the body because it was 
not born whole,” nor should we, having whole bodies or 
being members of such, incorporate ourselves with dis- 
eased organizations which are to perform their most 
important function in contributing their corpses as fer- 
tilizing material for healthier growths. The inoculator 
of true germs generally stands outside of his patient. 

In his concluding paragraphs Mr. Appleton drops 
his defence of the wisdom of compromise to champion 
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the liberty of compromise. That is the last liberty 
that I should ever have thought of as needing vindi- 
cation. I have never assailed it, and I never knew it 
to be assailed. It is the one liberty that, from time 
immemorial, men have enjoyed in its completeness. It 
is the one liberty that the oppressors of mankind have 
always rejoiced to see the people utilize. It may be 
exercised with impunity. ‘The compromiser has not 
to fear the dungeon or the rack or the stake. To his 
conduct attaches but one penalty,—that of criticism. 
However much an individual sovereign he may be, that 
he cannot escape. He may act as he pleases and com- 
promise as he pleases, but others will always think 
what they please and say what they please concern- 
ing the wisdom of his conduct. Unless, indeed, after 
publicly inviting them to do so, he privately begs them 
not to. In such cases the love of mercy and of peace 
| will sometimes prevail. T. 


Schleman (whose real name is Scharf), one of the 
firebugs alluded to in Liberty’s exposure, has been 
sentenced to two months in the penitentiary, and his 
companion, Charles Willmund, who was arrested with 
him and also belongs to the gang, is to be an inmate 
of the State prison for three years and a half. Now 
that Most and his fellows are rushing so madly to 
their own destruction, it is to be hoped that the au- 
thorities will not help to save him by prosecuting him 
for revolutionary utterances, as it is reported that they 
intend todo. As long as the struggle is between the 
State and the firebugs, Anarchists can watch with 
non-partisan calmness the combat of these opposing 
scoundrels; but when the issue of liberty of speech is 
joined between the State and a revolutionist, every 
Anarchist must stand with the revolutionist, though 
he be as detestable a person as John Most. „Freiheit“ 
says that Willmund owes his fate to Bachmann and 
Schwab! Nonsense! He owes it to his own folly and 
to Most’s teachings. 


Comrade McLaughlin of Kansas desires to warn all 
Anarchists against ordering books of P. Argyriades, 
editor of “La Question Sociale,” 52 Rue Monge, Paris. 
A money order was sent to him last June for the pur- 
chase of certain books which he advertises. It is al- 
most certain that he received it, but, although a letter 
of inquiry has since been sent, nothing has been heard 
from him and no books have been received. Readers 
of Liberty will remember that I charged “La Question 
Sociale” with dishonesty a year ago. 


“The Beast of Communism.” 

The article printed below was rejected by the Chicago 
Alarm,“ in spite of the fact that its author, Dyer D. Lum, 
the “ Alarm's” ablest editorial writer, asked its insertion in 
that paper as a matter of justice to himself: 


The recent article from the pen of Mr. Tucker in the col- 
umns of Liberty, exposing an alleged conspiracy on the part 
of certain Communist-Anarchists in New York for the sys- 
tematic commission of arson for the purpose of obtaining 
funds from insurance companies, calls for attention on our 
part. If the data on which the charge is made be indeed 
facts, then Mr. Tucker's scathing denunciation of these 
moral crimes is fully justified. Unfortunately, men in whom 
I have the greatest confidence, and in whose word I have un- 
bounded trust, have reason to believe that the charge is true. 

Certainly no one who has had intimate acquaintance with 
Justus H. Schwab and knows his character and sterling 
merits will for a moment believe that he has broken with 
the Freiheit“ from moral cowardice or desire to please the 
police! If John Most had said that Mr. Schwab had been 
deceived by cunningly devised tales, and so misled into sev- 
ering his connection with the Freiheit,“ his denial might 
be treated with more respect. Mr. Schwab, as I understand, 
has made no public accusation; as an Anarchist he has sim- 
ply asserted his right to sever association with men whose 
methods he disapproves; and to those who know his char- 
acter, his devotion to principle in the past, and his manly, 
straight-forward adherence to the cause we advocate, as- 
sault upon his character and motives is not the proper 
method to establish innocence or to prove ignorance, 

Liberty calls upon every Anarchistic journal to copy the 
exposure and send it forth with the stamp of approval. For 
myself, as a writer for these columns, I feel in honor bound 
to denounce such alleged acts, I agree entirely with Lib- 
erty that “property, as it now exists, backed by legal privi- 
lege, is unquestionably a horrible monster, causing untold 
and universal suffering,“ but I doubt the justice of calling 
such acts as are related the product of the “Beast of Com- 
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munism.“ For the same reason which led Liberty to give 
the article this title, another paper might amend by substi- 
tuting the Beast of Anarchy. Such acts as related are sim- 
ply scoundrelism pure and simple. Men like the writer, or 
Justus H. Schwab, who believe communism (or better, com- 
munalism) to be a question of administrative detail, and 
who emphatically deny all external authority over the in- 
dividual, whether that of the present State or that of some 
industrial activity or commune which the future may pro- 
duce,” will not take an epithet for an argument, certainly 
not from those who have daily to explain that their use of 
the word Anarchy is not the defence of its popularly received 
significance. As to Scoundrelism there can be no contro- 
versy; invasion of natural rights by either a Communist or 
a State is equally damnable. Dyer D. Lum. 

[Perhaps the best evidence that my phrase, “Beast 
of Communism,” did no injustice to the “Alarm” 
school, in whose interest Mr. Lum may be presumed 
to have principally spoken, is to be found in this re- 
jection of his article denouncing the crimes referred to, 
whereby the “Alarm” virtually accepts a share in the 
responsibility for these crimes. No matter how you 
qualify the “Beast,” the “Alarm” is clearly on its 
side. I am happy to know that, in taking that posi- 
tion, it necessarily sacrifices Mr. Lum's coöperation in 
future. But if those Communists who utterly disbe- 
lieve in all forms of authority feel that my unfortu- 
nate phrase has done them any injustice, I beg their 
pardon, and express the hope that no odium may at- 
tach to them in consequence. It is not true, however, 
that the phrase, “Beast of Communism,” is unjust in 
the same sense that the phrase, “Beast of Anarchy,” 
would be, if similarly applied. The criminals in ques- 
tion, whatever they may call themselves, are not An- 
archists, inasmuch as they do not believe in liberty, 
but are Communists, inasmuch as they believe in com- 
mon property. And since they attempt to justify 
their conduct by the doctrine of common property 
which has been taught them, it may be said, and not 
unfairly, that the doctrine caused their acts; but, as 
they have never been taught Anarchy and know noth- 
ing about it, Anarchy cannot be held responsible for 
their misdeeds. —Epiror LIBERTY.) 


Encouraging Words from Topeka. 
[Topeka Daily Citizen.) 

Mr. Benj. R. Tucker, of the Liberty, is waging a very bit- 
ter, but wholly justifiable and commendable, warfare against 
the fire-eating John Most. He has the sympathy of every 
decent person in this action. No paper in the country is 
more independent than Liberty. It always says what it 
means and means what it says. 
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A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Continued from page 3. 
objections were that, as originally framed and adopted, the constitution contained no ade- 
quate security for the private rights of the people. 

These objections were admitted, by very many, if not all, the friends of the con- 
stitution themselves, to be very weighty; and such as ought to be immediately re- 
moved by amendments. And it was only because these friends of the constitution 
pledged themselves to use their influence to secure these amendments, that the 
adoption of the constitution itself was secured. And it was in fulfilment of these 
pl and to remove these objections, that the amendments were proposed and 


adopted. 

The first eight amendments specified particularly various prohibitions upon the 
power of congress; such, for example, as those securing to the people the free exer- 
cise of religion, the freedom of speech and the press, the right to keep and bear 
arms, etc., etc. Then followed the ninth amendment, in these words: 


The enumeration in the constitution, of certain rights, [retained by the people} shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


Here is an authoritative declaration, that “the people have “other rights” than 
those specially “enumerated in the constitution”; and that these “other rights” 
were “retained by the people”; that is, that congress should have no power to infringe 

What, then, were these “other rights,” that had not been “enumerated”; but 
which were nevertheless “retained by the people”? 

Plainly they were men’s natural “rights”; for these are the only “rights” that 
1 ple” ever had, or, consequently, that they could “retain.” 

And as no attempt is made to enumerate all these “other rights,” or any consid- 
erable number of them, and as it would be obviously impossible to enumerate all, 
or any considerable number, of them; and as no exceptions are made of any of 
them, the necessary, the legal, the inevitable inference is, that they were all “re- 
tained”; and that con should have no power to violate any of them. 

Now, if con; and the courts had attempted to obey this amendment, as they 
were constitutionally bound to do, they would soon have found that they had really 
no lawmaking power whatever left to them; because they would have found that 
they could make no law at all, of their own invention, that would not violate men's 
natural rights. 

All men’s natural nbu are coextensive with natural law, the law of justice; or 
justice as a science. This law is, the exact measure, and the only measure, of any 
and every man’s natural rights. No one of these natural rights can be taken from 
any man, without doing him an injustice; and no more than these rights can be 
given to any one, unless by taking from the natural rights of one or more others. 

In short, every man’s natural rights are, first, the right to do, with himself and 
his pu rty, everything that he pleases to do, and that justice towards others does 
not forbid him to do; and, secondly, to be free from compulsion, by others, to 
do any! hing whatever, except what justice to others requires him to do. 

Such, then, has been the constitutional law of this country since 1791; admit- 
ting, for the sake of the ment— what I do not really admit to be a fact— that 
the constitution, so called, has ever been a law at all. 

This amendment, from the remarkable circumstances under which it was pro: 
posed and adopted, must have made an = upon the minds of all the lic 
men of the time; although they may not have fully comprehended, and doubtless 
did not fully comprehend, its sweeping effects upon all the supposed powers of the 

ment. 

But whatever impression it may have made upon the public men of that time, 
its authority and power were wholly lost upon their successors; and probably, for 
at least ei years, it has never been heard of, either in congress or the courts. 

John Marshall was perfectly familiar with all the circumstances, under which 
this, and the other nine amendments, were proposed and adopted. He was thirty- 


two years old (lacking seven days) when the constitution, as ba ne 8 framed, was | alef 


— (September 17, 1787); and he was a member of the Virginia convention 
at ratified it. He knew perfectly the objections that were raised to it, in that 
convention, on the ground of its inadequate guaranty of men’s natural rights. He 
knew with what force these objections were urged by some of the ablest members 
of the convention. And he knew that, to obviate these objections, the convention, 
as a body, without a dissenting voice, so far as appears, recommended that very 
stringent amendments, for securing men’s natural rights, be made to the constitu- 
tion. And he knew further, that, but for these amendments being recommended, 
the constitution would not have been adopted by the convention.“ 

The amendments proposed were too numerous to be repeated here, although they 
would be very instructive, as showing how jealous the poopie were, lest their natu- 
ral rights should be invaded by laws made by er nd that the convention 
might do oy a bose in its power to secure the adoption of these amendments, it 
resolved as follows: 


And the convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of this commonwealth, enjoin 
it upon their representatives in congress to exert all their Influence, and use all reasonable 
and legal methods, to obtain a ratification of the for ing alterations and provisions, in the 
manner provided by the 5th article of the said Constitution; and, in all congressional laws 
to be in the meantime, to conform to the spirit of these amendments, as far as the 
said titution will admit. — Elliot's Debates, Vol. 3, p. 661. 


In seven other State conventions, to wit, in those of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, New York, Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina, the 
inadequate security for men’s natural rights, and the necessity for amendments, 
were admitted, and insisted upon, in very similar terms to those in Virginia. 

In Massachusetts, the convention proposed nine amendments to the constitution; 
and resolved as follows: 


And the convention do, in the name and in the behalf of the people of this commonwealth, 
enjoin it upon their re; tatives in Congress, at all times, until the alterations and pro- 
visions aforesaid have considered, agreeably to the 5th article of the said Constitution, 
to exert all their influence, and use all reasonable and legal methods, to obtain a ratification 
of the said alterations and provisions, in such manner as is provided in the said article.— 
Elliot's Debates, Vol. 2, p. 178. 


The New Hampshire convention, that ratified the constitution, proposed twelve 
amendments, and added: 


And the Convention do, in the name and behalf of the le of this State, enjoin it upon 
their representatives in con, „ at all times, until the alterations and provisions aforesaid 
have been considered agreea’ ay to the fifth article of the said Constitution, to exert all their 
influence, and use all reasonab 


„For the amendments recommended by the Vi: convention, see " Elliot's Debates,” Vol. 3, 
Ne „ ee pages 444 to 452, and 460 to 462, and 466 to 471, 
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1 snd provisions, in such manner as is provided in the article. — Elliot's Debates, Vol. 
„. . 


The Rhode Island convention, in ratifying the constitution, put forth a declara- 
tion of rights, in eighteen articles, and also proposed twenty-one amendments to 
the constitution; an prescribed as follows: 


And the Convention do, in the name and behalf of the people of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, enjoin it upon their senators and representative or represent- 
atives, which may be elected to represent this State in congress, to exert all their influ- 
ence, and use all reasonable means, to obtain a ratification of the following amendments to 
the said Constitution, in the manner prescribed therein; and in all laws to ad by the 
congress in the mean time, to conform to the spirit of the said amendments, as far as the 
Constitution will admit.— Elliot's Debates, Vol. 1, p. 335. 


The New York convention, that ratified the constitution, proposed a great many 
amendments, and added: 


And the Convention do, in the name and behalf of the poopie of the State of New York, 
enjoin it upon their representatives in congress, to exert all thoir influence, and use all rea- 
sonable means, to obtain a ratification of the following amendments to the said Constitution, 
in the manner prescribed therein ; in all laws to 1 85 congress, in the mean 
time, to conform to the spirit of the said amendments as far as Constitution will admit. 
—Eltiot's Debates, Vol. 1, p. 329. 


The New York convention also addressed a CInculAn LETTER” to the gov- 
ernors of all the other States, the first two paragraphs of which are as follows : 


Tun CIRCULAR LETTER, 


From the Convention of the State of New York to the Governors of the several States in the 
Union. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, JULY 28, 1788. 

Sir, We, the members of the Convention of this State, have deliberately and maturely con- 
sidered the Constitution proposed for the United States. Several articles in it appear so ex- 
ceptionable to a majority of us, that nothing but the fullest confidence of obtaining a revision 
of them by a general convention, an invincible reluctance to separating from our sister 
States, could have prevailed upon a sufficient number to ratify it, without stipulating for 
previous amendments. We all unite in opinion, that such a revision will be necessary to 
recommend it to the approbation and support of a numerous body of our constituents, 

We observe that amendments have been proposed, and are anxiously desired, by several 
of the States, as well as by this; and we think it of great importance that effectual measures 
be immediately taken for calling a convention, to meet at a od not far remote; for we 
are convinced that the apprehensions and discontents, which those articles occasion, cannot 
be removed or allayed, unless an act to provide for it be among the first that shall be passed 
by the new congress. — Elliot's Debates, Vol. 2, p. 413. 


In the Maryland convention, numerous amendments were proposed, and thirteen 
were to; “most of them by a unanimous vote, and all by a great majority.” 
Fifteen others were proposed, but there was so much disagreement in regard to 
them, that none at all were formally recommended to congress. But, says Eliot: 


All the members, who voted for the ratification [of the constitution), declared that they 
would engage themselves, under every tie of honor, to support the amendments they had 
agreed to, both in their public and private characters, until they should become a part of the 
general government. — Elliot's Debates, Vol. 2, pp. 550, 552-3. 


The first North Carolina convention refused to ratify the constitution, and 


Resolved, That a declaration of rights, asserting and securing from encroachments the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty, the inalienable rights of the people, to- 
gether with amendments to the most ambiguous and exceptionable parts of the said consti- 
tution of government, ought to be laid before congress, the convention of States that 
shall or may be called for the purpose of amending the said Constitution, for their consider- 
ation, to the ratification of the Constitution aforesaid, on the part of the State of 
North lina.— Elliot's Debates, Vol. 1, p. 332. 


The South Carolina convention, that ratified the constitution, proposed certain 
amendments, and 


Resolved, That it be a standing instruction to all such delegates as may hereafter be 
ted to represent this State in the General Government, to exert their utmost abilities 
and influence to effect an alteration of the Constitution, conformably to the foregoing reso- 
lutions. — Elliot's Debates, Vol. 1. p. 325. 


In the Pennsylvania convention, numerous objections were made to the consti- 
tution, but it does not appear that the convention, as a convention, recommended 
any specific amendments. But a strong movement, outside of the convention, was 
afterwards made in favor of such amendments. (“Elliot's Debates,” Vol. 2, p. 542.) 

Or ae debates in the Connecticut convention, Elliot gives only what he calls 
“A Fragment.” 

Of the debates in ae conventions of New Jersey, Delaware, and Georgia, Elliot 
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n New York, the vote 3 30 yeas to 27 nays. (Elliot, Vol. 2, p. 413.) 
Island, neither the yeas nor nays are given. 
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constitution in 1791. Ten years after, in 1801, he became Chief Justice. It then 
became his sworn constitutional duty to scrutinize severely every act of congress, 
and to condemn, as unconstitutional, all that should violate any of these natural 
rights. Yet he appears never to have thought of the matter afterwards. Or, 
rather, this ninth amendment, the most important of all, seems to have been so 
utterly antagonistic to all his ideas of government, that he chose to ignore it alto- 
gether, and, as far as he could, to bury it out of sight. 

Instead of recognizing it as an absolute guaranty of all the natural rights of the 
people, he chose to assume—for it was all a mere assumption, a mere making a 
constitution out of his own head, to suit himself —that the people had all volun- 
tarily “come into society,” and had voluntarily “surrendered” to “society” all 
their natural rights, of every name and nature—trusting that they would be se- 
cured; and that now, “society,” having thus got possession of all these natural 
rights of the people, had the “unquestionable right“ to dispose of them, at the 

leasure —or, as he would say, according to the “wisdom and discretion” — of a 
lew contemptible, detestable, and irresponsible lawmakers, whom the constitution 
(thus amended) had forbidden to dispose of any one of them. 

If, now, Marshall did not see, in this amendment, any legal force or authority, 
what becomes of his reputation as a constitutional lawyer? If he did see this 
force and authority, but chose to trample them under his feet, he was a perjured 
tyrant and traitor. 

What, also, are we to think of all the judges, — forty in all, —his associates and 
successors, who, for eighty years, have been telling the people that the government 
has all power, and the people no rights? Have they all been mere blockheads, 
who never read this amendment, or knew nothing of its meaning? Or have they, 
too, been perjured tyrants and traitors? 

What, too, becomes of those great constitutional lawyers, as we have called 
them, who have been supposed to have won such immortal honors, as “expound- 
ers of the constitution,” but who seem never to have discovered in it any securit; 
for men’s natural rights? Is their apparent ignorance, on this point, to be account 
for by the fact, that that portion of the people, who, by authority of the govern- 
ment, are systematically robbed of all their saming; beyond a bare subsistence, 
are * able to pay such fees as are the robbers who are authorized to plunder 


If any one will now look back to the records of congress and the courts, for the 
last eighty years, I do not think he will find a single mention of this amendment. 
And why has this been so? Solely because the amendment —if its authority had 
been ized — would have stood as an 5 barrier against all the am- 
dition and rapacity —all the arbitrary power, all the plunder, and all the tyrany 
—which the ambitious and rapacious classes have determined to accomplis! 
through the agency of the government. 

The fact that these classes have been so successful in perverting the constitu- 
tion (thus amended) from an instrument avowedly securing all men’s natural 
rights, into an authority for utterly destroying them, is a sufficient proof that no 
lawmaking power can be safely intrusted to any beat for any purpose whatever. 

And that this perversion of the constitution should have been sanctioned by all 
the judicial tribunals of the country, is also a proof, not only of the servility, au- 
dacity, and villainy of the judges, but also of the utter rottenness of our judicial 
system. It is a sufficient proof that judges, who are dependent upon lawmakers 
for their offices and salaries, and are responsible to them by impeachment, cannot 
be relied on to put the least restraint upon the acts of their masters, the lawmakers. 

Such, then, would have been the effect of the ninth amendment, if it had been 
permitted to have its legitimate authority. 


THE WIFE OF NUMBER 4,237. 
By SOPHIE KROPOTKINE. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 79. 


A terrible cry, esca) rg Raa the poor woman's breast, made the guard recoil. 
Her knees bent, she felt herself giving way, when she perceived the chief guard 
who had evinced some sympathy for her the day before. She ran towards him, 
with the secret hope that he would contradict this terrible news. 

Unhappily, it was only too true. It was precisely to invite Madam to go to the 
clerk's and receive twenty-two francs which remained of Jean Tissot's money 
that the chief guard had come. There were also his effects 

Julie did not hear. Pale as a sheet, her eyes dilated, she leaned against the door, 

ing to articulate some words. They hardly succeeded in comprehending her, 
when she said in a stifled voice: 

2 3 sa ele 

Absolutely impossible. e lations were o 

“At one 8 will . oe gy 
the side of the guard-house; I will show it to you. You can follow the procession 
as far as the cemetery.” 

Julie followed the guard, without a word, to the guard-house. There she sank 
down on the outer * 

No sobs, no tears. Motionless, like one of those statues on which the sculptors 
of the middle ages have fixed the sufferings of a humanity given over to pestilence, 
famine, and the stake, she fixed her dry, undeviating eyes on the door by which was 
to go out all that was dearest to her in the world. 

e saw nothing, heard nothing. The rs-by stared at her, opened their eyes 
wide, on seeiug this expression of anguish. A child stopped, and wished to accost 
her, but recoiled before this fixed The soldiers of the guard went on talking 
and jesting by her side. Julie did not notice them; she saw only the door-way. 

Suddenly she trembled and with a bound threw herself towards the door, behind 
which a grave voice chanted the prayer for the dead. 

The folding doors opened. At the head of the procession, a prisoner, in brown 
jacket and pantaloons, with gray hair floating in the wind, advanced slowly, carry- 
ing a great cross and trying to recite in a composed voice the Latin of the prayer. 
A priest, in white, followed him, looking out with an indifferent eye on the court 
which opened before him. Four prisoners, also in brown jackets, brown caps with- 
out binding falling over their eyes, marched in step with their heavy wooden shoes, 
carrying the coffin covered with a gray cloth, and x arja Thie moe. 

Four other prisoners, glad to get outside the walls, followed them to relieve the 
bearers. Two with blue cloaks over their shoulders, were talking with the 
man who had opened the door for them. 

No one else, — not a friend, not a comrade from the work-shop who might have 
been allowed to follow the procession. A great black dog,—the undertaker’s, — 
with drooping head, brought up the rear, and he alone seemed to be penetrated 
with the gravity of the moment. 


With a heart-rendin Te 158 ee the coffin. 
eo 301 8 ried. 


to it. 


“Jean! Jei dear. i 


ion. Keep near that gate, by 


7 


With one movement she snatched away the pall and uncovered the white pine 
. ing her gents 

se! er e arms, removing her gently. 

“Be quiet, the bier is nailed.” 

“Let me see him, let me just embrace him one last time,” implored Julie, strug- 
gling. “Wretches! to kill a man, and not even permit one to give him a last 

jeu!” 

“Come! come! no noise!” replied a guard, while the coffin, re-covered with the 
gray cloth, moved on, tossing heavily on the men’s shoulders. “There must be 
no outery here! You must keep quiet, if you wish to be permitted to follow the 

rocession.” 
r Julie suddenly comprehended the horrible reality. Since her Jean had entered 
those walls, he longed to her no more. Even dead, she had no right in him: an 
outside, brutal force had taken possession of him, and could even prevent his wife 
from following him to his last resting-place. 

Without saying a word, Julie 8 herself from the guard: she rejoined 
the procession, and placed herself by the side of the dog. Her suffering face sud- 
denly took an expression of fixed determination ; was a plan ripening in head? 

e cemetery was divided into two parts: one for the administration, the other 
for the r e Here, crosses, flowers, protected by railings; there, an unculti- 
vated field, three large deep trenches, serving as common graves. They deposited 
the coffin on the edge of one of these trenches. 

Julie did not 8 She, here, was only a stranger; she held herself aloof. 

She saw the coffin descend into the trench, where there was still room for other 
unfortunates. She became all attention when the grave diggers set to work; all 
her heart-strings quivered each time that a shovel-full fell heavily on the coffin. 
She counted them, and seemed to measure with her eyes the bed which was being 


iled up. 
á She Nia not approach the grave till the taken yo had finished their work, 
and then fell on her knees upon the freshly-disturbed earth, which still bore traces 


of the wooden shoes. 

The guards, the 12 moved by this silent grief, drew back a few steps. Now, 
M alone; she could abandon herself to her grief. An absolute silence reigned all 
about her 

But it was necessary to return: they were going to close the cemetery . . . 

The priest approached Julie, who . 2 recoiled. He tried to 
to her of a world where there would be neither pleasures nor pains; she did not 
listen; she only understood that she could not remain any longer, that she must 
leave. The same force still interposed. 

To be continued. 


. IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 79. 


Even at that moment, in Arklow's house and informed of the presence of this 
person Harvey was restating his opinion of him: 

“He follows me so closely that his course cannot be the result of chance. At 
Tipperary I met him in the hollow of a road; it was not the desire to blow my 
brains out that he lacked; but I looked at bim in such a way that, although he 
was travelling with his clerk, he refrained from doing so, and, being uneasy, even 
offered me, in an obsequiously wheedling way, his goods. I was amused by his 
fear and his hypocrisy, and I be; him to rent me a seat in his carriage; he pre- 
tended — quite disconcerted and his heart in his shoes that we were not going in 
the same direction, and that he was in a hurry. Nevertheless, some minutes after, 
I heard him trotting at my heels.” 

“I don't know whether he is accustomed to war,” said Arklow, “but, emboldened 
by the accumulation of troops in the vicinity, I dread him. I think it prudent for 
you to go away as soon as it is dusk; I will conduct you, through the woods, to a 
safe L pios where a horse, all ready, is waiting every day. Do you feel stronger ?” 

“My feet are still excessively tender; fortunately, my body is reduced so much 
that it does not weigh upon them too heavily, and, once in the saddle, I will answer 
for it that I do uot fall into the clutches of the bandits.” 

“Be careful! no rashness!“ begged Edith, who showed motherly solicitude for 
the sick man. 

“I promise you, brave, 5 eps woman; I owe myself to the cause; my life, I 

ieve, is necessary to it; I have yet to preach the word in various places, 
and I will double, like game, to escape the hunter, till the near day when we shall 
ourselves hunt the others.” 

“ As soon as possible!" said Arklow. 

“If the signal sone ys on me, I should not delay it. But I, no more 
than you, my iend, am the master of our destinies; they are in other hands 
than mine. I have been intrusted for the present with the mission of preacher of 
the crusade; but my rôle, that which I am burning to fill, is the rôle ôf soldier. Ah! 
8 lead Jou to battle, to victory, to deliverance: that is my only ideal, my one 
longing!" 

Ae is just that the Directory, as its name indicates, should judge the situation 
and decide the measures to be taken!” said the old sailor. 

Edith was moving about in the house, preparing a collation: cold food which 


her guest could carry in case unexpected meeting, fear of amb es, or pursuits 
should compel him to wander about for some Um at random. She rolled tm strips 
of linen an 


4 together some fresh herbs to be applied in compresses in case his 
wounds should reopen. 

At the word Directory she interrupted her cares, and her heart beat violently as, 
forgetful of the reality, of Harvey, of her husband, and clearing distances, mount- 
ains, and vast seas, she suddenly discerned her son, her Michael, embarking free, 
radiant, and with his forehead, clear and high, turned towards his native land. 

The Directory, at one of its first meetings,—and this was more than six months 
before,—had decreed the recall of all the sons of Erin, however far away chance 
or the rigorous necessities of life had exiled them. Especially those whom the 
d tism of England had forced into the king’s armies must break their chain, 
and the youngest, most robust, and most valorous of Ireland must hasten to lend 
the assistance of their arms to their brothers dwelling on the native soil. 

As soon as the news had reached down there, — she knew her Michael, — he had 
escaped and had braved all dangers, baffled all supervision, eluded all vigilance, 
and was now sailing over the ocean, and approaching the soil of a free State. 
Without rest, without weariness, moreover, sustained by love of country, by filial 
love, he would pursue his onward way. The sympathies of the nations for the 
persecuted island, the universal hatred of the peoples for Great Britain, the admi- 
ration of all for a patriot hurrying to perform his duty, would level all difficulties, 
and furnish him the means of regaining his gyal rom 
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LIBERTY: 


The Plumb-Line at New Haven. 


To the Editor of Liberty : 

Miss Gertrude B. Kelly's. paper on“ Anarchism and Expe- 
diency " is certainly a remarkable production and a very val- 
uable work for Anarchistic propaganda, The Equal Rights 
Debating Club of New Haven did not fail to do full justice 
to the bright lecturer, whom every intelligent person in the 
room declared to be a rising star. Not always can we tell a 
good thing when we see it, the degree to which we are im- 
pressed by a thing being dependent not only upon the nature 
of the thing itself, but upon the state of our own susceptibil- 
ity and readiness to receive such impressions. The Club is 
not ignorant of the teachings of the Anarchical school. Know- 
ing just so much of it as to admire its ideal, admit the truth 
and beauty of its basic principles, the questioning, the doubt, 
and the opposition mainly lay on the practical side of the 
issue. The question was: Is it practicable? can it be real- 
ized here and now?” Thus Miss Kelly's lecture was well 
calculated to supply a want strongly felt by her auditors. 

Miss Kelly maintained that strict adherence to principle is 
not only a good policy for social reformers to adopt, but the 
only policy that can bring them any nearer to their goal or 
make future progress at all possible. She argued that in this 
question of Right versus Expediency, or Principle versus Pol- 
icy, the first is really the easier to ascertain, and, therefore, 
the wiser to follow. The light of Expediency is treacherous, 
misleading, and unsteady. Trying to be " practical,“ we be- 
come mentally confused, and lose all means of controlling 
our actions. We never know where we stand and how near 
we are to the promised land. On the other hand, adopting a 
principle for our guide and keeping straight on through calm 
and storm, we are sure to reach our destination sooner or 
later. The man of principle is the true leader, the mover 
and saviour of the blind and unhappy masses, while the time- 
server, though called a leader and enjoying for a time popular 
favor, is actually a slave to the prejudices and passions of the 
multitude and is led and used by them. 

Supporting her à priori arguments by facts and experience, 
she took up one by one the practical remedies, the expedient 
solutions of the burning questions of the day, as proposed by 
our popular leaders, and mercilessly destroyed them, show- 
ing most conclusively that, instead of relieving the patient, 
these quack remedies would still more endanger his condi- 
tion. The eight-hour movement, the union label, cohpera- 
tive schemes, Malthusianism, and other remedies severally 
advanced as immediate solutions of the labor problem were 
minutely examined, and the striking and evident conclusion 
was that these palliatives would never effect any change at 
all, and that, after much time, labor, and suspense, we would 
find ourselves near our starting point, more perplexed and 
despairing than ever. 

“I warn you,“ said Miss Kelly earnestly, “against the 
‘ practical’ philosophers who profess contempt for abstract 
principles, who denounce every radical reformer as a dreamer 
and crank, and who claim to have invented self-operating 
patent reform machines. A ‘practical’ reformer is a short- 
sighted and dull-headed person, incapable of deep insight or 
wide generalization. Seeing only immediate causes and re- 
sults, he cannot be trusted or relied upon in the task of work- 
ing out our social salvation. 

“If you understand the truth and logic of Liberty-the- 
mother-of-order philosophy, you will readily conceive the 
folly of those who want to solve social problems by methods 
of coercion, legislative enactments, or forcible measures. Ty- 
ranny is a two-edged sword. The strong are brutalized and 
degraded in the exercise of their tyranny, while the weak be- 
come slaves, cowards, and nobodies under its yoke. Only 
free individuals can live in harmony, and only under diseased 
conditions can their interests be antagonistic." 

At the close of her speech no one manifested a desire to 
take issue with her or attempt to refute her logic. A reporter 
of a local paper wittily said that Miss Kelly made a wholesale 
conquest of the Equal Rights Debating Club. But for more 
than two hours she was kept answering questions and giv- 
ing explanations, The meeting lasted three hours, and Miss 
Kelly practically did all the talking. Encouraging the cross- 
examiners, she said that we Anarchists are not like the State 
Socialists, who are afraid of Liberty and seek to crush the 
spirit of opposition, or like the Christians, who fear Mormon 
competition. We invite criticism and want to be tested. And 
I am proud to say that the questions and points raised were 
not of that frivolous character to which we have been accus- 
tomed in like cases, as How would you build railways un- 
der Anarchy? or What if a highwayman should knock you 
down?” but such as gave credit to the auditors and good 
working material to the lecturer. 

If farther proof is needed to settle this vexed question of 
Right versus Expediency, the two New Haven meetings ad- 
dressed by Miss Kelly and Mr. Appleton afford it. The es- 
teem, the admiration, the influence that they had in New 
Haven,—to what are these due if not to their plumb-line 
radicalism? After all, in truth there is a magical power 
which is sure to work on everybody of moral worth and 
brains. When the Club wanted a man of brains and courage 
to speak on labor organization, it did not go to the every-day 
labor reformers, but chose Mr. Appleton, because they know 
him to be an uncompromising, ee champion of truth, 


popular or unpopular. An Googie 


Digitized by 


on the Expediency philosophy, and yet he was not only re- 
spectfully treated by his un-Anarchistic listeners, but admired 
and openly praised to such a degree that he confessed on his 
way to the depot to being very proud of it. It was, he said, 
one of the best moments of his life! Truly, virtue is its own 
reward! His latest, you may well imagine, was a surprise 
to me. V. Yarnos. 


Bachmann and the International. 

Inasmuch as the writer of the following letter, M. A. 
Bachmann, formerly editor of “Die Zukunft,” the only 
German Anarchistic paper ever published in America, has 
been wantonly branded as a Prussian spy by the Chicago 
“ Arbeiter-Zeitang’’ for no other reason than that he has had 
the manliness to denounce the criminals who call themselves 
Communistic Anarchists (the character of these criminals 
being perfectly well known to the editor of the “ Arbeiter- 
Zeitung.“ August Spies), my intelligent and earnest German 
comrade’s explanation of his connection with the Interna- 
tional and revelation of some of its inside history are timely 
and interesting: 

To the Editor of Liberty : 

Allow me through the columns of your paper to present to 
such people as it may interest in consequence of recent events 
some details regarding my connection with the New York 
Group of the International Working People's Association. 

In January, 1881, the New York Section of the Socialistic 
Labor Party split, in consequence of the arrival of the Ger- 
man ex-deputy, Hasselmann, and the dissatisfaction caused 
by the alliance of that party with the National or Greenback 
party, into two parts of about equal strength. One part, the 
parliamentary Socialists, favoring participation in elections, 
succeeded in retaining the name, New York Section of the 
Socialistic Labor Party; the other part, with real Anarchistic 
tendencies, adopted the name, Internationale Arbeiter Asso- 
ciation (International Working People’s Association). As 
early as 1881 I gave a lecture before the members of that 
organization — having become a member myself on the sub- 
ject, “ Socialism and Anarchism,” and Comrade J. H. Schwab 
attended the congress of radical Socialists at Chicago, where 
a programme was adopted far more radical and Anarchistic 
than the one laid down in the Pittsburg proclamation in Octo- 
ber, 1883. In the fall of 1882 John Most arrived in the United 
States, and, after a little hesitation on account of a rival or- 
ganization founded by Hasselmann and called the Social 
Revolutionary Club, joined the Internationale Arbeiter As- 
sociation, which organization elected him a delegate, together 
with three others, to the Pittsburg convention held in the fall 
of 1883. Returning from there, on motion of Most, nearly all 
the members of the organization which had delegated him 
joined individually the so-called new organization, styled: 
International Working People's Association, German Group, 
New York; but I, for one, did not, and have never been a 
member, received a card, or paid dues. The reason which 
Most gave to me for founding a new organization was that 
he thought such a stratagem would break up the rival organi- 
zation, the Social Revolutionary Club, although Most admit- 
ted that it consisted of only a baker's dozen of incurable 
cranks. 

In spite of the fact that I never formally joined Most's or- 
ganization, I was regarded as a member thereof; and, desir- 
ing to do somewhat in spreading the philosophy of Anarchism, 
and considering that this appeared the most promising field 
for agitation, I silently accepted a position which by right did 
not belong to me. Then and there I found out that It requires 
a certain prominence in such organizations to influence others. 
I gained some prominence, but, In order to accomplish that, I 
had to keep silent where I ought to have spoken and to take 
part in a great many doings which a sober second thought 
obliged me to condemn, I was allowed to write for the jour- 
nals of the International Working People's Association, hut 
I had to modify and shape my words, not according to my 
conviction, but to suit the test and the ideas of an indistinct 
majority of its members. I stood all this for a while, but 
gradually I was compelled either to sink my entire individu- 
ality in the flattening sea of collectivism or to rebel. After 
a battle with myself, I chose the latter course. Articles stat- 
ing and defending this decision in Numbers 37 and 38 of ‘ Die 
Zukunft” raised a storm of indignation against me, and I was 
compelled not only to resign a membership which I never for- 
mally had, but to give up writing for " Die Zukunft” and par- 
ticipating in the meetings and lectures held under the auspices 
of the aforesaid organization. 

Thus fruitlessly and disagreeably ended my agitation, and 
I even lost sight of the few more intelligent who had atten- 
tively listened to me. 

Penetrated with the spirit of the “ Freiheit,“ the members 
of the New York German Group of the International have 
become rude and devoid of all the better and more refined 
qualities of mankind. Day by day grows this spirit of rude- 
ness and fanatical unreasonable desire for merciless cruelty. 
When the erring Stellmacher murdered the poor Eisert chil- 
dren, he followed the cruel dictates of the necessity appearing 
before him. Certainly he would have preferred not to do so, 
— would, if possible, have avoided such a measure. Such is 


the instinct planted in the heart of every well-meaning hu- 
man being. It was left for the German Group of the Inter- 
national to rejoice over it, and I have had to listen to a great 
many as they in all earnest advocated the murder of all chil- 
dren of capitalists because they are the offspring of tyrants. 


I shall have nothing to conceal, I have erred in allowing 
myself to be carried along all the way from the temple of lofty 
humanity into the barracks of vile blasphemy, ignorance, and 
rudeness. May my example be a warning to others! 

M. A. BACHMANN. 
New York, APRIL 19, 1886. 


Great Homer Sometimes Nods. 


An “X” that is no unknown quantity, and whose quality 
of thought is congenial to me, lapses occasionally into verbal 
aberrations from his true conception, as I deem in his slur 
against “property” in Liberty of March 27; as previously, 
in the London “ Anarchist,“ he had equally provoked mis- 
conception by endorsing the term government. “X” cer- 
tainly shares our holy horror of the latter, and our respect 
for the former, either absolutely or relatively to an ethical 
order. Were he a lawyer, a politician, a speculator, or a 
bourgeois nincompoop, he might reply that property is what 
the laws define as such; but were he any one of those ani- 
mals, he could not rise above the legal definition to defy pro- 
perty as a social fraud. 

The intellect of ‘‘X"' naturally despises legal definitions, 
and, as an artist, recognizes property as the extension of his 
personality over subject nature, self-limited by his recog- 
nition of other personal attributes. I employ here a tran- 
scendental idiom of thonght, because I am sure of being 
understood, and it is more deferential. I am not now writ- 
ing an essay upon property, nor am I seeking to convict “X” 
of an error. I simply question the policy of his exposing 
himself to misconception by outsiders in using the word in 
a sense which applies merely to its abuses, — . e., to the in- 
fractions on true property. Natural minds, while they may 
have for property as legal a respect of expediency, have also 
an instinctive sentiment of natural or ethical property, and 
do not understand that X.“ in condemning it, refers merely 
to the law's abuses. I remain as usual, 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that hiyh lightachereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay ws, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

Freiheit“ has a witty wrapper-writer. Liberty's ex- 
change copy now bears the address: “So-called Lib- 
erty.” I would remind this embryonic firebug that 
such little pleasantries are liable to subject the copies 
on which they are inscribed to being held for letter 
postage, in which case I should be deprived of the en- 
joyment of his ebullient humor. 

John Most, finding that people will not believe that 
Justus Schwab is a coward, now attacks him with the 
graver charge that he gives smaller schooners of beer 
than any other New York saloon-keeper and no free 
lunches. Oh, fie! Citizen Schwab, how can you be 
guilty of such wicked conduct? Why don’t you be- 
come a firebug and thus earn an honest living? 

The report reaches me that half of the thousand dol- 
lars furnished as bail for the release of John Most was 
contributed by Justus H. Schwab, in spite of the fact 
that Schwab is being boycotted by Most's followers 
and is now the victim of the vilest personal abuse and 


slander for which Most's foul mouth can find words. | 


I know not whether this be true, but I do know that 
such an act is exactly characteristic of my noble friend. 
And I further know that he furnished bail only a few 
days before for Braunschweig, one of Most's lieuten- 
ants, arrested, like his chief, on a charge of incendiary 
utterances. Schwab is outspoken in his denunciation 
of the incendiary deeds of these men, but, when the 
question is one of incendiary utterances,—that is, of 
free speech,—he knows no enemy but the oppressor. 
His conduct is all the more praiseworthy because he is 
probably aware that, in heaping coals of fire upon these 
firebugs’ heads, he is but adding fuel to the flame of 
their hatred of him. 


Gertrude B. Kelly in Liberty and John F. Kelly in | 


“Lucifer” have driven my friend, E. C. Walker, into 
a very small corner. Unfortunately I cannot lay my 
hand on Mr. Walker's original paragraph in defence of 
Malthusianism, but I remember that it gave me a very 
decided impression that he regarded large families as 
a no less direct cause than usury of the prevailing pov- 
erty of the masses as a whole, and prudential limitation 
as a no less direct remedy for this poverty than the abo- 
lition of monopoly. I may be wrong, and his words 
may not justify this impression. However that may 
he, he is at any rate forced now to declare, under pres- 
sure of the Kellys“ arguments, that he did not mean 
that limitation would in itself destroy our social evils, 
but that men with intelligence enough to practise limi- 
tation would necessarily have intelligence enough to 
find a way to destroy these evils. Well, I think they 
would; Mr. Walker is right. If the knowledge that, 
besides being able to get to Chicago from Boston by 
travelling westward for two days, I can “get there all 
the same” by travelling eastward for several months, 
makes one a Malthusian, then I acknowledge my con- 
version; I am a Malthusian, too. Mr. Walker's idea 
of the position of the people in relation to the problem 
of poverty seems to be something like this: “I have a 
problem before me which can be solved by the rule of 
three; my mind is unequal to the rule of three; there- 


before me; but, when I have mastered the origin of | dollar and twenty-five cents a day, he can not board at a two- 
species, my intellect will be so sharp that the rule of | dollars-a-day hotel, nor can he support six children so well as 
three will be a simple matter to m€ and with it T then | Aa ah Pea 5 eee, e 
can solve the problem.“ Undeniably true; and yet I | that the nniversal limitation of all future families will have 
am tempted to exclaim with Lord Dundreary: “What | the effect of carrying wages down proportionally, should no 
d-d-d-damned nonsense that is!” Is it any wonder that | other factor be introduced in the meantime. But—and mark 
Proudhon, to the disgust of the Malthusians, loved to | this—when any large number of the working people shall 


treat them with laughter instead of logic, with sarcasm 
instead of the syllogism, with wrath instead of reason? 

The article from the New York “Sun” copied else- 
where, although it does not tell one-half the truth or 
the worst half, is a collation of names, dates, facts, and 
figures from official records sufficient to convince every 
fair-minded person that I told the trath about the 
scoundrels who are practising the precepts of John 
Most. They were sifted from an immense mass of 
material by weeks of tireless investigation pursued un- 
der great difficulties, and the writer would have been 
able to make his exposure much more complete had he 
not been hampered by the officials of the police and 
fire departments of New York, whose jealousy and 
pique at being outdone, and at the incidental revela- 
tion of their own stupidity, incompetence, and negli- 
gence, know no bounds. The work that he succeeded 
in doing, however, has thoroughly scared the firebugs, 
and they will probably discontinue their hellish prac- 
tices. If not, the first attempt to renew them will be 
met by prompt and vigorous exposure. The charge 
made by “Freiheit” that Moritz Bachmann wrote the 
“Sun” article for money is utterly unfounded. It was 
written by a professional journalist not identified with 
the Anarchistic movement, and no one but himself re- 
ceived any pay for it or for the facts contained in it. 
Most’s answer to the “Sun” is ridiculous and inade- 
quate in the extreme. He says that he does not know 
whether the statements are true, and that, whether true 
or not, he does not know who the men mentioned are. 
Now, the greater number of these men have been men- 
tioned in “ Freiheit“ as comrades from ten to fifty times 
each, and by a singular coincidence, in the very next col- 
umn to that containing this audacious assertion, Pan- 
| zenbeck, one of the first of the firebugs, is credited with 
acertain sum of money among the cash receipts. Most 
then asks, with characteristic assurance, if it is to be 
expected that Anarchists’ houses will never take fire, 
and suggests the advisability of preparing a list of such 
| capitalists’ houses as have been burned. It will be time 
enough for Most to talk about this when he can find a 
| society of one hundred capitalists even ten of whom (to 
say nothing of fifteen or twenty) have been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose their property by separate fires within a 
period of three years and so prudent as in each case to 
take out an insurance policy somewhere from a week 
to a year before the occurrence of the calamity. And 
even then, would the fact that he could fasten such 
crimes upon the capitalists excuse the communists for 
doing likewise? 


Miss Kelly’s Criticism. 


While there can be no successful denial of the fact that 
population does tend to outrun subsistence, that was not my 

| chief contention in the paragraph in “ Lucifer“ which Miss 
| Kelly criticises. Neither was I oblivious of the “iron law of 
| wages.” My argument was addressed to individual working- 
men, as it is only through the improvement of the units that 
a bette! of the aggregate is possible. The individual la- 
borer, force of the “iron law of circumstances, is com- 


| have the practical sense to limit their families to two or three 
| children each, the new factor will have been introduced into 

the problem. Because the extravagance of the masses is sup- 
| posed to benefit the producers is the poorest of all poor rea- 
| sons why the head of a family should live beyond his means. 
| Because the universal reduction of the size of families will 
| have the tendency of reducing wages is the poorest of all poor 
| excuses which a man can give for procreating more children 

than his present means will support. It is iu the present that 
| he is living, not in some millennial future, and if he expects 
| to be of the least use in the battle of reform, he must not 
| spike his own guns, break his own sword, and cripple himself 
as he comes upon the field. So long as the laboring people 
of the world have not the wise prudence to keep their families 
within reasonable limits as to numbers, they have not the 
practical wisdom necessary to establish any system better 
than the present one of wage servitude, and the “Social Revo- 
lution,” of which we hear so much, will bring nothing bnt a 
change of masters. The less can not include the greater; 
revolutions are but passing incidents in the great regenera- 
tive work of Evolution, which simply means growth, and can 
result in good only in so far as the directing actors in them 
and the masses who survive them are guided by botter prin- 
ciples than those which ruled in the ante-revolutionary soci- 
eties and systems. 

As to the condition of the laboring people of France and 
the status of Malthusianism there, I respectfully refer Miss 
Kelly to my reply to J. F. Kelly, which appears in “ Lucifer" 
of May 7. 

One word in closing: my critics all proceed upon the as- 
sumption, it seems to me, that the wage system is eternal in 
the nature of things, — at least, that is the way they talk aud 
write when considering the population question. My opinion 
is that large families and State Socialism sustain to each other 
the relation of canse and effect, and that, upon the other hand, 
small families and voluntary coöperation are similarly related, 
That is, if the laboring people do not make use of intelligent 
forethought in one thing, they are not likely to in others, and, 
drifting into revolution without understanding the causes that 
produce the inequitable conditions whose effects upon them- 
selves they deplore, they are almost sure to accept the ex- 
treme despotism of State Socialism as the specific for all their 
ills. Having a vague idea that society is bound to provide for 
them and theirs in some way, they pay little or no heed to the 
counsels of prudence and the warnings of experience, and so 
burden themselves with families so large that they can not 
support them, thus furnishing to misdirected philanthropy 
one more and the crowning excuse for the establishment of 
the paternal State. 

Per contra, the men and women who are thoughtful enough 
to make the attempt to keep their families within the limits 
set by pradence will be inclined to think seriously concerning 
methods of cooperative production and distribution, and they 
will also object to compulsory communism, for this, if for no 
other reason, that, whereas the dogma of to each according 
to his needs means, if it means anything, that the more non- 
producers a man has in his family, the more he will receive of 
the earnings of those who have but few, they, being thought- 
ful people, will at once perceive that reckless improvidence 
in procreating will be at a premium in the Socialistic State. 

Thus, Malthusians naturally drift toward Anarchism and 
voluntary mutualism, because these rest upon the cost prin- 
ciple. E. C. WALKER. 

VALLEY FALLS, KANSAS. 


We Lack an Earnest Ring. 
[London Christian Socialist.) 


| Liberty, Boston, Mass., is not much to our taste. It lacks an 
earnest ring, without which no good work can be done. Why 


fore I will study the origin of species; the origin of | pelled to take things as they are. He must in u degree adapt | does it not tackle the question “ What is Justice”? which it 


species, to be sure, has 
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EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES: 


OR, 


EVOLUTION OF THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 
An Essay on the Meaning of History. 


By DYER D. LUM. 


THE 


CENTURIES OF PROGRESS. 
L 


The morning dawns! The dong dark night of mind, 
By priestly art contrived, at gives way 
Before the dawning of the coming day; 

Within dark cloister cells, so long confined 

With ghostly gyves of creeds revealed that bind 
groal, 3 has felt the ray 

awning t announcing reason’s sway, 
And warms with life, though h groping yet half blind. 
Ligne! Herald of a newer, ter age, 
ifteenth of Christ, yet mankind’s renaissance, — 
It warms to life the sculptor’s noble art, . 
i It stirs new C heart. 
t dazzles pope ng from page, 
And mines the dikes That dan the soul’s advance. 


With sturdy strength the infant mind of man 
Tears off the bands which would its limbs infold, 
sacred bands which have for ages rolled 
Its limbs of stunted stature. In the van 
or hich his risi: eR joled 
es w! once t caj 
And loathing turns from pap by dotards doled - 
Since first the Christian centuries 


III. 


With its dyed in floods of crimson hue 
By human veins outpoured, Authority 
Still wages Cæsar's war on Liberty: 
z In Germany cold Tilly’s ruthless crew 
On Luther's tomb unnumbered victims strew, 
While courtly France re-echos Stuart’s cry — 
Control o'er thought denied is anarchy! 
And State succeeds the Church, hot to 
Their common foeman, — Thought. ile men record 
But royal acts and date of battles fought, 
Progress has written with keener sight 
Across the Age in letters bright 
The legend Toleration. Of our Lord 
Seventeen had passed before free speech was wrought! 
IV. 
To arms! To arms! With strife the welkin rings 
Where progress plants it standard at the fore, 
And earth again is drenched in human gore 
As sons of freedom rise on ardor's wings 
To wrest authority from hands of kings, 
Unmindful of the shriek of priestly lore 
That right divine was on the crowns they wore, 
Inscribed by God from w. all power springs, 
As Christ of Cæsar said. The s da; 
Has passed to Rousseau, Junius, and ne: 
The age seeks not upon the Jewish tree 
That “liberty wherein Christ made us free,” 
When eighteen ian ages bless the swa, 
Of royal tyrant's dungeon, rack, and chain. 
V. 
The Spirit of the doth never dwell 
In conflicts won, but ever turns its face 
To future strife, and seeks to lead the race 
fields. The waters from its well 
E’er moisten growing thought, and we foretell 
From present problems strife. We give place 
To other themes than right divine or grace, 
See Face agi e Dall 
"er ts achieved. Free , free 3} „ Al lot won, 
Grim Labor turns to face its ancient foes 
In angry mien. Look o’er our modern States, 
blem with us dates, 


A hood ah begun, 
ni e moral: progress once 5 
Coercion wanes the wider freedom grows. 


In the history of human progress centuries are the milestones by which we 
measure the distance traversed. In the East even this method fails us, so stereo- 
typed and lifeless are the forms of social life, so slight the change. But with the 
restless activity of the Aryan tribes in the West each century has grown more and 
more unlike the preceding. Grecian culture and Roman arms had broken down 
the narrowness of national and tribal exclusiveness when the Christian era opens. 
Roman administration had united vast and distant provinces into an Empire. 
One after the other they had succumbed to the invader. Whole regions were re- 
duced to slavery; people were transplanted as cattle to swell the wealth of their 
conquerors; maidens were doomed to prostitution and their brothers to servile la- 
bor under the rod of a taskmaster. 

Old ties were broken, old customs rudely severed. The Roman lever wielded b; 
the hand of Might brought social upheaval. With ancient liberties trampl 
upon, lands confiscated or loaded with onerous taxation, homes the spoil of an ava- 
ricious procurator, courage withered, the spirit of manhood died, thoughts of ven- 
7 or redress remained dreams. Religion itself had lost its saving grace. 

he rapidity of conquest rendered gods commonplace. Powerless to protect their 
people, they were powerless to retain their dominion. Their jostling together in 
the Roman Pantheon robbed them of their dignity; from familiarity the course 
ran easily to contempt. 


Yet in this social chaos Tim veals its ituent factors. The history of 
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Europe is the record of struggle between conflicting principles; of antagonistic 
forces contesting for possession. These principles may be named Authority and 
Liberty. As the result, we have had centuries of internecine strife filled with 
wails of orphans, eks of ravished maidens, tears of widowed and childless 
mothers, and curses of tortured and helpless fathers; cities sacked, depopulated, 
and burned; provinces, once teeming with millions in fancied security, becoming 
barren wastes; schools and universities destroyed, libraries given to the flames 
and their readers to the sword, the study of mathematics denounced and forbid- 


den, the learning of the past buried in oblivion, and awards bestowed on super- 
stitious ignorance; the blighting effect of fire and fagot in ee originality 
t, of rack and gibbet in deteriorating manhood, and of der, in the 


of thou 

artificial selection of those who possessed what knowledge survived to leave no off- 
spring; the restriction of invention to new instruments for human torture; the 
constant inculcation that nature is vile and natural enjoyments “fleshly vanities” 
to be decried, enforced by suppression of Olympic festivals and Capitoline games 
by Christian emperors and the abolition of pan and private baths by the Span- 
ish clergy; the growth of the religion of the Cross, watered by Charlemagne’s 
sword and Inquisitorial zeal, and sorrow and tears installed in smiling nature with 
pessimistic ardor as man’s normal condition. 

How is it, then, we may well ask, that out of such a tremendous outlay of living 
material we have—civilization? For a thousand years the word had lost even its 
old significance. Roman civilization had reaped the fruit of social corruption and 
privilege which the genius of Authority had so assiduously sown, and on its ruins 
we see arising those hideous prodi ies,—the Papacy and Feudalism; the twin 
dogmas of Cæsarism,— Church and State. All writers on government seek to 
determine the position of a just line separating freedom and obedience; how far 
authority may encroach upon liberty for the preservation of an alleged social or- 
der and the maintenance of existing social conditions. It is admitted that in the 
abstract they are irreconcilable enemies; that, where authority exists, it must in- 
volve a loss of a certain degree of personal liberty. In all ages men have sought 
and still seek to balance these contradictory forces. True social alchemists, they 
believe that they may be fused to yield barmog as an emergent. What author- 
ity is, the world knows. It ever shelters itself behind existing institutions, — 
survivals of a past of pro —which our social alchemists invariably 
omit to eliminate from their retorts. Its most logical claim is known to the world 
by the name of Cœsarism: the claim of absolute and universal Sovereignty. It 
ever seeks support in might, and justification in the maintenance of order. When 
Napoleon the Little exclaimed: “L'Empire, c'est la paiz!” he expressed the ani- 
mating thought of Cæsar and Augustus. 

Liberty, however, is undefinable. To define it is to limit it; to materialize it by 
giving it a fixed form in a p ive social environment. It is ever privilege, 
not freedom, that requires “constitutional guarantees.” In the following pases, 
therefore, I have m: no attempt to delineate its features, though I trust 1 have 
been able to seize He pitik The true answer to the eternal conundrum can only 
be discovered by watching its course through the To understand civiliza- 
tion and its tendencies we must go back of the seething crucible of the middle 
ages and analyze their conflicting forces. We must read the milestones of the 
ages to detect the silver cord of proj winding through darkness to understand 

nt and catch insptration from the eternal Zeit-geist. I am not writing 
the history, or tracing the historic events, of these centuries. My 4 is one 
far more searching. It is to trace the underlying causes to which we owe the 
modern tendencies to subordinate the spirit of authority to that of liberty; not 
what kings and les have done, but why they have so done; what the spirit was 
that shaped their rough-hewn efforts. 

To the question: “Our civilization—whence?” We are brought to the great 
distinguishing features between European and other civilizations. In all the old 
civilizations of Asia, as well as that of Egypt, society had reached a fixed form; 
what had once been habit had hardened into enfo custom with the sanction of 
legality. Self-denial, rather than what Sterling termed “pagan self. assertion,“ 
had become the cardinal virtue. They had all ceased to individuality, and 
had sunk into blind obedience to the interpreters of the gods. Why individuality 
had ceased to exist has been elaborately set forth by Buckle. The universal eco- 
nomic Jaw that, where the extraordinary fertility of nature supplies a cheap food, 
there the population tend to servility in character and a degrading poverty in so- 
cial life, had full scope in all trans-È civilizations. ile probably none 
of them were indigenous in origin, from the want of the necessary spur to activity, 
in each case man succumbed to nature. 

In the history of Greece we first meet with two new facts in the intellectual his- 
tory of man; 1, its 1 position in a more temperate zone called out the 
bodily activity of reeks to a greater degree than Egypt or Asia had ever 
known; 2, the general aspects of nature, by their greater uniformity,—the ab- 
sence of the startling or terrible, — acted strongly upon the imagination. 
Consequently their religion had less of the terrible in doctrine or rite, and a less 
repressive influence upon the development of the intellect. Rome, somewhat simi- 
larly situated, early assimilated the ian conception of the dignity of man, and 
the energy of the understanding tended to supplant the poetic instincts of the im- 
agination. The Aryan, finding himself in a new and peaceful environment, grew 
less imaginative as the friendly t of nature grew more familiar. Benignant 
nature in Europe softened the awful majesty of the Oriental gods, with their fu- 
ture abodes of eternal woe. 

But the extension of the practical genius of the Roman people soon introduced 
a contrary tendency. The uniformity which Greece was rapidly extending up the 
heights of Olympus, in Rome found expression in politics; the development of in- 
tellect fell before that of craft. And because dealing with men rather than with 
gods, material weapons were called into employment. The simplicity which had 
always characterized the domestic life of Cæsar, under the further development of 
his Idea, gave place to the pomp of a Caligula and Heliogabalus, and under Dio- 
cletian and Constantine had established in the palace Oriental sultanism. The 
same process inevitably resulted in the realm of religious conceptions; the imagi- 
nation was again exalted over the intellect, man was again subordinated to nature. 
But in this case imperialism was au unnatural development. E could not 
supply the environment requisite to the tuity of Asiatic submissiveness; the 
same great natural causes which had moulded the minds of Greek and Roman 
were still as active as ever; hence the ceaseless struggle of the ages. They were 
ever manifesting their influence in the great intellectual revolts of Manes, Arius, 
Pelagius, and other heretics. They were the struggles of man inst authority, 
to reassert the supremacy of the understanding over the imagination. Buckle 
has well said: 


Looking at the history of the world as a whole, the tendency has been, in Baroy: to sub- 
ordinate nature to man; out of Europe to subordinate man to nature. To this there are in 
barbarous countries several exceptions; but in civilized countries the rule has been univer- 

„therefore, between European civilization and non-European civili- 
ts the important consideration 
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on the other hand, we would understand the history of a country like France, or England, 
we must make man our principal study, because, nature being comparatively weak, every 
increased the dominion of the human 


step in the great has i mind over the agencies 
of the external world. 
Taking the hisi of Europe in one comprehensive glance, this is profoundly 


true; but what Buckle has not emphasized 1s no less true, that the introduction 
of Cæsarism was an effort to counteract the influences of nature by an appeal to 
Oriental methods; a futile attempt, as it proved, because the genius of authorit} 

could not altogether repress the tendencies everywhere injected into social life 
by fresh invasions. From the fifth to the tenth centuries inclusive, civil authority 
was weak, and consequently unable to reduce man to passive obedience to Spiritual 
Cesarism. The long contest of the middle ages was a struggle between natural 
tendencies and a faith uncongenial to European soil; a faith, not in the human, 
but in the superhuman, repressing individuality and exalting mediocrity by can- 
onizing the “servile virtues.” In China the weight of authority, having a settled 
condi of society in which to operate, has successfully reduced mind to medi- 
ocrity, the Gospel of Commonplace has been assiduously cultivated in character, 
and genius repressed by the sanctity of custom. And in this connection thought- 
ful minds will do well to recall the warning words of John Stuart Mill: 


The modern régime of public opinion is, in an unorganized form, what the Chinese educa- 
tional and political systems are in an organized; unless individuality shall be able to assert 
itself against this yoke, Europe, notwithstanding its noble an ents and its professed 
Christianity, will tend to become another China. 


Whether custom can effect what material force found itself unable to accom- 
plish, is not the problem we have here to consider. We have now to study past 
conditions, when nature was supposed to be silent before the authoritative revela- 
tion of its “Maker.” So profoundly did the genius of authority impress this upon 
the human mind that even today a pen Sap of the civilized world still profess to 
believe it; still hold that a written code of few rights and many duties, arising 
under a past stage of culture, is of universal application; that the Hindu, the 
African, and the South American have entered upon the highroad of earthly civil- 
ization and heavenly bliss, the moment they yield dogmatic assent to an alleged 
revelation. And this, too, in view of the signal failure of Christianity in Mexico 
and Peru, and the equal paucity of results attending modern missions. 

The Oriental view of man’s nature and destiny did not succeed in Europe, but 
its failure was not altogether owing to the influence of “the general aspects of na- 
ture, climate, soil, and food,” the four conditions upon which Buckle lays sole 
stress. We know that these conditions profoundly modified the aspect of Chris- 
tianit; 
heaval of society, basal, ne Barbarian invasion, had left it powerless to enforce 
its high pretensions, until the new society had been so long under natural influ- 
ences that eradication became impossible. The papal thunders of Innocent IIT. 
and Boniface VIII., in the noonday of papal power, fell upon a world far different 
from that which had listened awestruck ts Gregory the Great. 

The first great factor we detach from the warring forces in the genesis of our 
civilization is the general one,—nature. We have now to consider the special 
factors which have entered into the emergent. These we will find to be two: 1. 
Rome; 2, the Teuton invaders, whose influence upon the forming social state pre- 
vented the full exercise of the Cwsarian claim. 

I. Rome. The most fruitful event, probably, in history is that known by the 
name of Julius Cæsar, who was the head and rallying point in the revolution 
which overturned the Roman Republic and paved the way for that system of gov- 
ernment with which his name is forever associated; one which has largely colored 
all succeeding history, and is the direct progenitor of the various phases of author- 
ity under which modern States are organized. Rome had brought vast regions 
into closer social relations, broken down provincial narrowness and prejudice, and 
was introducing administrative unity. Prom the British Isles in the West to the 
empire of Mithridates in the East, Rome's victorious legions had carried her 
standard. Kingdoms, cities, national institutions, and | independence fell be- 
fore the invading hosts. Roman genius had a predilection for administration. 
Rome was not a mere collection of palaces and huts, a limited geographical space, 
but the mistress of the world, and about to become a religion. Man was nothing 
save as Roman citizenship conferred upon him rights; even personality was ab- 
sorbed in the citizen, subordinated to the city. o the citizen Rome brought 
be eee before the law, but it was an equality where individualism found no 

: to freemen, a vast State Communism; to the populace, a social providence 


y which they had been treated as children,—fed by free distribution of grain, | h; 


and amused by free theatrical representations and gladiatorial exhibitions. 

In previous centuries Persia had undertaken the task of establishing a universal 
empire, but that attempt had been dictated by desire to obtain new provinces pay- 
ing tribute rather thau new fields for devastation. Persia had lacked the genius 
for combining its vast possessions under a common civilization; hence its several 
12 were united only by a rope of sand, to be dispersed by the first adverse 

last. It had joined States, not united them under a common discipline; there was 
no cohesion of parts, no unity of administration, to cement the work of the sword. 
Later, the conquests of Alexander the Great, so far from building up a Greek em- 
pire, had laid the foundation for the subsequent ruin of Greece. Although the 
splendor of his victories gave a common pı and aim to Grecian cities, hitherto 
torn by contending factions and in perpetual strife with each other, engendered by 
mutual jealousies, it afforded an aim which led enterprise from Greece to Asia, 
transferred commercial greatness from Athens to Alexandria, and drained Greece 
of men and means to establish colonies abroad, —colonies that ceased to have that 
connection with and interest in the parent country which the old Athenian policy 
had so successfully carried out. 


To be continued, 


THE WIFE OF NUMBER 4,237. 
ý By SOPHIE KROPOTKINE. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continned from No. 80. 


She started in fact, and took a few steps on the road, but returned to seat herself 
on a little stone-post at the gate of the cemetery. 

“Oh! I will see him!" she said. “Not to let me see him when he was sick! Not 
to let me make my last farewell! I must see him... But they could bury some 
one else and tell me that it was Jean?” 

And she recollects that there was a Jacques Tissot in their village. What a re- 
semblance in names, and how easy to mistake the number! 

And it seems to her now that it really is Jacques Tissot who is in a pine coffin. 
Jean is as well as he has been all these eighteen months; he is there, ind those 
walls, and he does not even mistrust that his Julie, dying of sorrow, is so near him. 
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sick. Sick people have fainting-fits; they might have taken him for dead. Dead 
i $ 


ad heard in her 
childhood of an old lady buried alive, who revived when a thief disinterred her to 
get her ring. 

She halts decisively at this idea. 

“No, I will not let you die: I will restore you, I will dig you up.” 

She no longer doubts that Jean is buried alive, and all her thoughts are directed 
towards one object, —to dig up the coffin, open it, see Jean. In afew minutes, her 

lan had ripened with the rapidity of delirium. She will go and conceal herself 
b the wi and as soon as it is night, she will make her way into the cemetery. 
She will climb up on this stone-post; the railing is low; she can climb over it. She 
has seen where they put the shovel, and she can quickly clear away the earth. Her 
eyes glisten with a wild joy at this resolve. 

Poor Julie! You do not know that, if you could open the coffin, you would recoil 
terrified. You do not know that this forehead which you covered with kisses so 
tender has been crushed with a hammer and that the broken skull has let the gray 
mass of the brain ooze out; that the heart which beat for you is torn out, cut in 
pieces, and crammed, pell-mell with the intestines, into this breast on which you 
rested so comfortably your pretty brown head 

No, Julie knows nothing of all this, and, alone, abandoned by all the world, every 
one occupied with his petty affairs—alone, without a single heart to help her, her 
frenzy goes on ae 

She goes into the woods. She seeks, but does not find a hiding-place safe enough 
to crouch in till evening: the trees are too thinly-scattered, the bushes are too bare. 
There is a cave filled with brambles: there she will hide herself, without perceiving 
that the thorns tear her hands and cheeks. 

“If he only does not suffocate before night!” — that is her only thought; but she 
recalls again the old woman disinterred by the thief, the two miners buried with 
her father: after three days they were still alive. 

In her delirium, the poor Julie does not dare to move from her den. She is tor- 
mented with thirst, but:—-“They will see me, they will prevent me,” she thinks, 
and puts leaves on her tongue to add fuel to the flame which is devouring her. 

At last, — approaches; some stars shine through the branches. Julie, hold- 
ing her breath, quits her refuge and glides through the brush-wood. The briers 
tear her hands, she does not feel them. Very soon she loses comb and hat; her 
lack tresses, floating over her shoulders, catch in the bushes. 

The noise of a dead branch which falls, of a bird which stirs in the confusion, 
fills her with terror. All the tales of ghosts which she has heard in her childhood, 
all the superstitions of a vill: of miners, 3 before her eyes. Each tree 
seems a monster ready to smother her in its clutches. 

The moon is shining as she leaves the forest. She descends the hill and stops 
fifty steps away from the cemetery, not daring to approach it; her dress in h 
her hair full of dead branches, drops of blood on her livid cheeks, she tries to — 9 
to run, but remains fastened to the spot. The fields, the woods, seem to flutter 
about her, led with fantastic beings: all is confusion in her head. 

A night-bird’s sad plaint is heard,—it is Jean who is calling her! Then she 
makes a sopórhuman effort and throws herself towards the gate. She is already 
climbing post, her hand touches the edge of the railing, she is ready to get 
over it. 

But at this moment she perceives a great black cross stationed in front of the 
gate. For her this is an immense, black, hairy being, extending his arms. He 
grows larger, approaches, his arms lengthen, stretch out... She does not breathe 
or rodas: Now the arms touch her, clasp her, stifle her... A feeble cry, and 
Julie . The moon illumines with its mild beams this pale face contracted with 
pain and suffering. 

The next morning a peasant perceived her. He approached and spoke to her; 
she responded only in incoherent words. Her whole body was burning, consumed 
by fever. They carried her to the hospital of the neighboring village. 

Her delirium was terrible. She tore the bands by which they tried to keep her 
* the bed. She fell on her knees before the nurse, begging her to let her see her 

ean. 

“I am his wife,” she said. “If you only knew how he loves me. We are two, 
alone in the world... No one. . I am everything to him... I will cure 
me es 

Then, rising, she leaped forward and seized the nun by the throat, crying: 

“Ah! wretches,—not to see him! Not even when sick! not even when dead! 
Infamous assassins! Wicked rules!" 

Four days later they carried her to the cemetery, as they had carried Jean. 
There was not even the dog to follow her,—the only being whose sad eyes had 
testified a t for this life, broken off in the midst of its dreams of happiness. 
The same indifference, the same abandonment, as for Number 4237. 
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IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 80. 


He would land at last, triumph over all obstacles, all snares, esca) rils, and 
9 be paternal house through the open door. ii 

“My son!” 

She had pronounced this tender word, in a high voice, suffocated with happi- 
ness, moist with tears, and her arms ready for embraces. 

„What is it, then?” said Arklow anxiously, believing her suddenly struck with 
mental alienation. 

She excused herself, related her vision, her delusive mirage, and lained that 
dis, ula of the awakening had made her tears flow. But Harvey com- 

0 er. 

Certainly in six months the call of the committee could not reverbePate to India, 
causing Michael to obey and cross the thousands of leagues between them. But 
they knew at Dublin from an authentic source that a number of the regiments in 
which the Irish recruits had been sent away had received the order to leave the 
colony and reémbark. 

The mother-country dreaded their contact with her conquered people of Hindos- 
tan, and feared lest a fraternal understanding might be on between them. 
When she should order her oppressed of the East to be bound to the mouth of 


Continued on page 6. 
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“A free man is one who enjoys the use of hia reason and his 
Sacultien: who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, wor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
Provpnoy. 


Liberty and Violence. 

It is always difficult for one not an eye-witness to 
write fairly and intelligently of conflicts that occur 
between the police and revolutionary elements of what- 
ever stripe. That the police in large cities are, for the 
most part, brutal, unscrupulous, merciless wretches is 
unquestionable; but, on the other hand, it is impossi- 
ble to place the most implicit confidence in what is 
said of their conduct in special instances in the rav- 
ings of John Most or the harangues of such men as 


Spies, Fielden, and Parsons of Chicago. More than | 


usual uncertainty surrounds the recent throwing of a 
bomb at the Chicago police with such destructive ef- 
fect. No satisfactory information has yet been fur- 
nished as to how far the police really interfered with 
the meeting that was in progress or as to how much 
wanton violence was exercised in accomplishing the 
interference. It seems unlikely, however, that their 
conduct could have been of such a character as to war- 
rant the throwing of the bomb. It seems much more 
likely, inasmuch as men of ordinary prudence are not 
in the habit of carrying dynamite bombs in their coat- 
tail pockets, that the individual who threw it was 
seeking an opportunity to throw it. I cannot under- 
stand the assertion of Spies and his comrades that the 
bomb would not have been thrown if the meeting had 
not been attacked. How do they know? Have they 
not been preaching for years that the laborers need no 


other provocation than their steady oppression by cap- | 


ital to warrant them in wholesale destruction of life 
aud property? Was not this very meeting held for 
the purpose of advising the laborers to pursue such a 
policy? Why, then, should they not expect some ar- 
dent follower to act upon their advice? If Spies, 
Fielden, and Parsons fail to accept and applaud this 
act regardless of any special provocation for it, they 
will confess themselves blatant demagogues who talk 
to hear themselves talk. I should be sorry to think so 
ill of them. 

This event at Chicago opens the whole question of 
the advisability of armed revolution. The right to 
resist oppression by violence is beyond doubt; it is 
only the policy of exercising this right that Anarch- 
ists at this juncture have to consider. In Liberty's 
view but one thing can justify its exercise on any 
large scale,—namely, the denial of free thought, free 
speech, and a free press. Even then its exercise would 
be unwise unless suppression were enforced so strin- 
gently that all other means of throwing it off had be- 
come hopeless. Bloodshed in itself is pure loss. When 
we must have freedom of agitation, and when nothing 
but bloodshed will secure it, then bloodshed is wise. 
But it must be remembered that it can never accom- 
plish the Social Revolution proper; that that can never 
be accomplished except by means of agitation, inves- 
tigation, experiment, and passive resistance; and that, 
after all the bloodshed, we shall be exactly where we 
were before, except in our possession of the power to 
use these mans. 

One thing the Chicago bomb-thrower established em- 
phatically.— the superiority of dynamite to the Win- 
chester rifle. No riot has occurred in this country in 
which so many policemen were killed and wounded at 
one time as by this single bomb; at least, so I am in- 
formed. As a true terrorist, the bomb-thrower made 
but one mistake,—in choosing a time when a crowd 
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of working people were gathered upon whom the po- 
lice could wreak their vengeance. If it becomes ne- 
cessary to vindicate free speech by force, the work 
will have to consist of a series of acts of individual 
dynamiters. The days of armed revolution have gone 
by. Itis too easily put down. On this point I may 
quote an instructive extract from a private letter writ- 
ten to me by Dr. Joseph H. Swain of San Francisco a 
few days before the Chicago troubles broke out. 


For two or three weeks we have had labor orators from 
Oregon, Washington Territory, Colorado, Kansas, ete. They 
tell us that we are behind. In the places named labor socie- 
ties are being organized and armed with Winchester rifles, 
while, as one of the fire-eaters said, we of San Francisco are 
not prepared to even lift a tooth-pick in a contest with capital. 
They claim there are many men already prepared for the com- 
ing conflict, and in Denver many women,— I think seventy, — 
all of whom are expert riflemen. They are urging the So- 
cialists here to do the same. There is a good deal of secresy. 
Some time ago it was said that the Knights of Labor Execu- 


| tive Committee ordered the local bodies to cease adding 


members or to go slow, the reason given being that men 
were joining before they understood the objects of the order. 
I think it was because revolutionists were joining. These 
men say that the Knights in the above States are Socialists. 
I think the trouble on the Gould line was caused by these 
revolutionary Knights. Powderly sees they are likely to 
swamp the order. Powderly is a good fellow, but doesn’t 
understand the labor problem. He thinks the Knights could 
make money running Gould's railroad. One orator said 
revolutions started in conservative reform bodies, but soon 
the radicals took them out of their hands. The socialists 
would do the same with this movement of the Knights. He 
said the Anarchists in Chicago were pretty good fellows, 
They predict an uprising within a year. I think there is 
great activity among these advocates of armed resistance. 
Their statement is that they must be armed to command the 
respect of the capitalists and to prevent an attack. Like 
Grant, they will have peace if they have to fight for it, —the 
peace of Warsaw. Which means, if they are armed, they 
can seize a railroad, and the owners won't dare to resist. 
As one speaker from Kansas said last night, the strikers had 
a right to prevent others from taking their places, for they 
had acquired a labor title to the road, — i. e., were owners as 
well as the capitalists. He did not use the term labor title, 
but that was the idea. Of course, then, they will justify 
themselves in seizing the railroad, (heir property. If a con- 
flict is precipitated, it will be a severe blow to Liberty, and 
the fellows will find what fools they are, or were. They for- 
get that it is brains, skill, long training, knowledge, and 
natural fitness that win in a contest of arms, that the men so 
qualified are in the service of capital, and that they will lead 
other workingmen against these undisciplined bodies, so that 
workingmen will shoot down each other. Fatal error, to 
think they can intimidate the capitalists, who are mostly 
men of courage and superior to the masses and as sincere in 
their opinions as to their rights to the property they control. 
Then, the rebels will be in small bodies and unable to con- 
centrate, for the authorities will hold the depots and use 
trains, if they are run at all, to concentrate troops at given 


points, which the rebels will be unable to reach. This will | 


afford the capitalists an excuse for a strong government, and 
progress will be retarded. The net gain will be money in 
the pockets of manufacturers of guns and other war muni- 
tions, and a strong government, with loss incalculable to the 
workers, who will lose some of the liberty they now have, 
and have to pay the cost of the war. If I could control the 
men in all these labor organizations, I could, without even 
lifting a tooth-pick other than to write with it, in a perfectly 
quiet way bring capital to its knees, or, if I thought it just 
and wise, force proprietors to sell their property at cost, or 
less. A resort to arms is suicidal to the side that initiates it. 
Moral force once clearly perceived as a social principle will 
be found to yield inexhaustible working power to defend 
natural rights. The simplicity of the thing is so apparent 
when you once strike a true lead that all brute force would 
cease. What a glorious chance the Irish had to rid them- 
selves of landlords and politicians! Had the no-rent policy 
been adhered to one year, the landlords would have been 
beggared. The price of land would have been discovered to 
have its only basis in monopoly, seizure, legal title. One 
such success would have opened the eyes of all civilized men 
to the weakness of brute force in a contest with moral force, 
and would have shown the ease with which governments 
could be rendered powerless. What a fraud and shadow 
they are, terrible only to childish men! If there were a 
God, he would never forgive Parnell and the priests for furl- 
ing the no-rent banner. If we could get but one such illus- 
tration of passive resistance on a large scale, Anarchy would 
be an accomplished fact. 


can add nothing to these wise words, nor can I 
make plainer their valuable lesson. 

Leaving now our consideration of the actual throw- 
ing of the bomb, surrounding which, as I said, there 
is some doubt, let us glance a moment at what has 
happened since, regarding which there can be no 


doubt. The conduct during the last fortnight of the 
police, the courts, the pulpit, and the press, including 
many of the labor organs themselves, has been shame- 
ful in the extreme. Mammon’s priests have foamed 
at the mouth; the servants of Plutus who sit in edito- 
rial chairs have frothed at the point of the pen; the 
stalwart graduates of the slums who are licensed and 
paid to swing shillalahs over the heads of unoffending 
citizens have shrieked for vengeance; and wearers of 
judicial ermiue on which there is room for no new 
spots have virtually declared their determination to 
know no bounds of right, mercy, or decency in deal- 
ing with any Anarchist who may be brought before 
them. Spies and Fielden have been arrested and held 
for murder, though they are not known to have done 
anything worse than to speak their minds; nearly 
every one in Chicago who has dared to avow himself 
an Anarchist has been clapped into jail, and those 
who reach that haven without a broken head deem 
themselves peculiarly fortunate; houses have been bro- 
ken into and searched by wholesale; the “Arbeiter 
Zeitung” and the “Alarm,” and, for aught I know, 
the “Budoucnost,” have been suppressed without a 
shadow of natural or legal right; to be a German is 
to be looked upon with suspicion, and to be a Pole or 
Bohemian is to be afraid to show one’s head; and it 
has become exceedingly unsafe for the most respect- 
able of men to stand upon the streets of Chicago and 
question the superiority of existing social and politi- 
cal systems to the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Talk 
about the Communists being madmen! The authori- 
ties and their mouth-pieces are the real madmen now. One 
would think that the throwing of this bomb was the 
first act of violence ever committed ander the sun. 
These lunatics seem to forget that they are the repre- 
sentatives and champions of a standing régime of vio- 
lence, a régime which is a perpetual menace levelled at 
every one who dares to claim his liberty, a régime 
which ties the hands of laborers while a band of li- 
censed robbers called capitalists pick their pockets. 
How can they expect aught but violence from their 
victims? The fact is, there are two ways of inciting 
the suffering classes to violence: one is that of the so- 
called revolutionists who directly advise them to use 
force; the other, and by far the more dangerous, is 
that of the so-called friends of order who try to leave 
them no other hope than force. These two parties, 
though outwardly opposed, really play into each other's 
hands, to the damage of the real revolutionists and 
the real friends of order, who know that force settles 
nothing, and that no question is ever settled until it is 
settled right. Just as truly as Liberty is the mother of 
order, is the State the mother of violence. 

In conclusion, it needs to be especially noted that 
among the victims of these authority-ridden maniacs 
is John Most. Toward him as a social reformer Lib- 
erty's attitude has been and will be hostile in the ex- 
treme, but toward him as a human being deprived of 
his fundamental rights it can be nothing but sympa- 
thetic. To defend John Most's right of free speech is 
not to defend his use of free speech or the horrible 
practices which he sanctions by his connivance or his 
silence. It is more important to defend the rights of 
the weak —even those who are weak from their wicked- 
neas—than the rights of the strong. We Anarchists 
do not need to be Knights of Labor to know that “an 
injury to one is the concern of all.“ Therefore every 
voice should be raised, as Liberty’s is, in denunciation 
of Most's arrest and of his brutal treatment at the 
hands of Inspector Byrnes and his understrappers. Let 
those who shrink take to heart the following words 
written by Gramont in “L’Intransigeant”: 

Human right is an august thing. Every human being car- 
ries it within him, in its entirety, unrestricted, unmodified. 
From the moment that the right of a human being is violated, 
whatever he may be, that being becomes sacred, worthy of 
being defended, worthy of being avenged. It matters little 
what he is. Or, rather, he is no longer what he was. Every- 
thing in him vanishes, disappears, save this,—the rape of 
right. He becomes the man in whom right is struck down 
and bleeding. He is that, and he is nothing else. 

V. 


In the last “Freiheit” the firebugs extend the right 
hand of fellowship to their new comrade, Seymour, of 
the London “ Anarchist.” 
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LIBERTY. 


Coming to Its Senses. 


No longer ago than May 6 the New York “Herald” 
raved in this fashion against the Anarchists : 

‘The whole land is filled with horror at the damning deeds 
of butchery by the Anarchists of the West. Anarchism is a 
venomous and slimy reptile, and only an iron heel should 
deal with it. 

And on the 7th, 5th, and 9th of May, it had still 
more in the same strain. 

But on the 10th it changed its tone so far as to say: 

In a free country men remedy abuses by their votes; and 
if they reason intelligently, they see that abuses grow mainly 
because of bad laws, and that the remedy lies not in enact- 
ing more laws, but in repealing injurious laws. Whenever 
any part of the people suffer a real grievance, it will be 
found that this is a consequence of a law Interfering with 
their liberty of action in some needless way; and that the 
remedy lies not in more law, but in striking off a law. 

Now, such talk as this comes very nearly to Anarch- 
ism itself, pure and simple; at least as this writer under- 
stands it. He cannot answer for Herr Most, or anybody 
else, but only for himself. 

Such a change, as this of the “Herald,” in a single 
day, is really coming to one’s senses very fast. And 
inasmuch as the “ Herald” has now set its face in the 
right direction, we hope it will go forward fearlessly, 
like the honest and true friend of the pedple, which it 
so often tells us that it really is. 

But if it is going to procure the repeal of all the 
“bad laws,” from which “any part of the people suffer a 
real grievance,” or which “interfere with their liberty of 
action in some needless way,” we can inform it that it 
has undertaken a very heavy task. 

We hope, however, that it will not be disheartened 
at the magnitude of the labor before it. If it cannot 
do all that is needed, in the way of procuring the re- 
peal of “bad laws,” it can, without doubt, do a great 
deal. All we ask of it is, that it will do what it can. 
And when it shall have done all it can, we think it 
will no longer have occasion to lose any sleep on ac- 
count of Anarchy or Anarchists. We do not know 
of an Anarchist — we doubt if there be one—in this, 
or any other country—who asks for anything more 
than the repeal of all “bad laws.” And if the „Her- 
ald” will but be honest with itself and the people, we 
woulg be almost willing to pledge ourselves in advance 
to abide by the “Herald's” own opinion of what are, 
and what are not, “bad laws.” 

Will the “Herald” now go on with the duty it has 
so plainly prescribed for itself? 

This outbreak at Chicago, whether the actors in it 
were good or bad men, is a very small one, compared 
with those that have proceeded from “bad laws” in 
this and other parts of the world; and a very small 
one, too, in comparison with those that will succeed it, 
here and elsewhere, unless the “bad laws” are repealed. 

Is not the duty of the “Herald” a plain one? And 
is it not a duty which the “Herald” has very much 
neglected? 0. 


“The Boston Anarchists.” 

The socalled Boston Anarchists are opposed to 
violence. 

It is for this very reason that they are opposed to 
the State, which is a usurping fraud, conceived in and 
maintained by violence. 

The Boston Anarchists are on principle opposed to 
every manner of brute force. 

They are therefore opposed to the State, whose chief 
reliance is upon brute force rather than consent. 

The Boston Anarchists hold murder, except in self- 
defence, to be an unwarranted crime. 

For this reason they hold the State to be the chief 
of criminals, as it commits more murders than all 
other agencies beside, and commits them with the 
fullest premeditation and the most deliberate design. 

The Boston Anarchists hold arson to be a heinous 
outrage, and an incendiary to be a presumptive mur- 
derer. 

For this reason they hold the State to be an out- 
rage, since it halts not at burning whole cities and 
districts in its career of war, and even legitimatizes 
wholesale incendiarism when committed by itself. 

The Boston Anarchists are opposed to mob rule. 
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For this reason they are opposed to the State, whose 
rule is nothing less than mob rule, since all arbitrary 
rule which is enforced by brutal agencies is mob rule. 


- | The State, then, is the chief of mobbists. 


While, therefore, the Boston Anarchists are ready 
to denounce the savage Communists of Chicago, who, 
falsely sailing under Anarchistic colors, commit mur- 
der, arson, and mob violence, they yet wish to press 
most emphatically the fact that the so-called govern- 
ment is committing these very crimes every day; has 
always committed them, and always intends to com- 
mit them. And not only this, but this same so-called 
government legalizes these crimes when committed by 
itself, justifies them through courts created by itself 
and paid to justify them, and even commits the blas- 
phemy of maintaining that Almighty God ordered the 
machine which commits them. Of course this kind of 
Almighty God is a god of its own creation, an ally of 
its usurpations, but none the less is the whole scheme 
for systematic murder, arson, robbery, and mob rule 
one which the Boston Anarchists feel in duty bound 
to denounce without fear or stint. 

Since the late Chicago outrages I have been patron- 
izingly told how unfortunate it is that the Boston An- 
archists, standing as they do for peace, and being the 
first to denounce violence, should suffer themselves to 
be confounded with those bloody mobbists who dese- 
crate the true principles of Anarchism through deeds 
which Liberty emphatically repudiates. 

On the whole, the term Anarchy is the proper one. 
It simply means opposed to the arbitrary rule of self- 
elected usurpers outside of the Individual. The Boston 
Anarchists are individualists; the Chicago mobbists 
are communists. ‘The methods of the Boston Anarch- 
ists are logically those of peace, education, and evolu- 
tion. The methods of the Most school are logically 
those of pillage, brute force, and violence, since Com- 
munism, being opposed to natural law, must necessa- 
rily call upon unnatural methods if it would put itself 
into practice. 

One of these days Communism will be weeded out 
of Anarchism, and then thinking people will begin to 
recognize that the Boston Anarchists are the only 
school of modern sociologists who are in the line of 
true peace, progress, and good order. Because it is 
not yet weeded out, I see no reason why we should 
take in our shingle and so give the appearance of run- 
ning away from our philosophy. We propose to let 
the old sign-board stand, and by and by the best in- 
tellect and conscience of the land will enter in among 
us and be made whole. We have the best assurance 
of this in the goodly number of noble men and women 
who already occupy our benches. x. 


The schoolboys in four of the Baltimore public 
schools have organized the “Baltimore Association of 
Schoolboys, Knights of Labor,” and on April 18 the 
following proclamation was posted on the gates of 
many of the schools: “To all schoolboys whom it may 
concern, and they better be concerned, unless they 
join the schoolboys’ Knights of Labor and prepare to 
strike for four hours, to act Monday, April 19, they 
will be knocked out. By order of the signed execu- 
tive committee.” The schoolboys have learned their 
lesson well. They have packed into a nutshell the 
spirit and methods of their parent and pattern organ- 
ization. 


“The Wages of Sin is Death.” 
Landlords and Lawlords and Tradelords, the spectres you conjured 
have risen — 
Communists, Socialists, Nihilists, Rent-rebels, Strikers, behold! 
They are fruits of the seed you have sown — God has prospered your 
planting. They come 
From the earth like the army of death. You have sowed the teeth 
of the dragon! 
Hark to the bay of the leader! You shall hear the roar of the pack 
As sure as the stream goes seaward. 
John Boyle O'Reilly. 


The uprisings in Chicago, in Milwaukee, in St. Louis, in 
San Francisco, in New York, in London, in Brussels, in Deca- 
zeville, are as much the result of the capitalistic system of to- 
day, as was the French Revolution the result of the feudal 
system. To ascribe these uprisings, as do the lights of the 
capitalistic world, of the pulpit, and the press, to the teach- 
ing or example of a few fanatics is to betray a childish lack 


of comprehension of the connection between causes and te- 


sults, between men and their conditions, and is as senseless 
as it would be to ascribe the Revolution of 89 to Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat. Instead of Spies, Fielding, and Schwab, 
Grotkau, Hyndman, Williams, and Burns being responsible 
for these mad outbreaks, they are but mere straws thrown 
aloft by the whirlwind of insurrection; they but serve to in- 
dicate in which way the storm is blowing. By imprisoning, 
burning, drawing, and quartering these men, quiet may seem- 
ingly for a time be restored but we may rest assured thnt it 
will be only for a time, for, the causes of insurrection continu- 
ing, the results must inevitably follow. f 

To the thoughtful mind there is a frightful similarity be- 
tween the conditions in this country now and those in France 
before the Revolution. On one side we see the almost blind 
despair, the realizing sense that things are becoming more 
and more hopeless, the rising of the people against they know 
not what nor whom, and on the other a blind confidence that 
this is but a mere temporary insurrection, fraught with no far- 
reaching dangers, which need not at all interrupt us in our 
pursuit of pleasure, as it can be met by the “bravery and 
prowess of the police,” by having, as the Sun suggests, 
the police of New York and elsewhere provided as in Chicago 
with patrol-wagons, so that an overwhelming force may be 
concentrated at a critical point.“ But what if all points 
should become critical? 

This same method of crushing out discontent was tried in 
France. On the 2nd of May, 1775, a vast multitude of the 
people presented a petition of grievances to the king, and for 
answer they received the “ hanging of two of them on a new 
gallows forty feet high, and the driving back of the rest of 
them to their dens—for a time.“ But, strange to say, this 
hanging and driving back did not appease the hunger and 
discontent of the French people, and perhaps the Sun may 
yet find out that the concentration of an overwhelming force 
of policemen at a critical point will not and cannot settle the 
dispute between capital and labor, for it has come to stay, 
and society must either solve it justly, or suffer itself to be 
dissolved. 

Attempting to stamp out an insurrection which has its ori- 
gin in the very nature of things, by mere force, is like trying 
to put out a fire in the midst of inflammable material by scat- 
tering it in all directions. The fire, which left to itself might 
have burned itself out, or, if it spread, only very slowly, may 
thus become a general conflagration, for each scattered spark 
becomes the starting-point of a new fire. When a million of 
men are out of employment, in this country, and millions more 
are therefore able to obtain only the barest necessaries of life, 
the amount of inflammable material is very large, and the rul- 
ing classes ought to be very careful about applying the match, 
for they may arouse a fire of class-hatred, which will involve 
them in its all-devouring flames. The Knights of Labor have 
up to the present used peaceful methods, and for this they 
have been praised by the capitalistic papers; but now that 
the tide of success is turning against them, when they find 
themselves being beaten on all sides, and that the praises of 
the papers bring them neither bread nor work, how soon may 
they not resort to force? The terrible name of “ rebels to the 
law” may not much longer serve to scare the people of even 
this law-abiding country, when they once begin to realize that 
all the laws have no other object than to perpetuate injustice, 
to support at any price the monopolists in their plunder. 

Though seeing these outbreaks to be inevitable, there are 
none who deplore them more than we, Anarchists, do, for we 
realize that the labor question can never be solved by force. 
If these men should succeed in obtaining all they wish tomor- 
row, if, by any means, they succeeded in wiping out all the 
capitalists, no good for the laboring classes would have been 
accomplished, for, in a few years, the old inequality of condi- 
tions would reappear, because the causes that make them pos- 
sible would still be at work. State Socialism, or any other 
form of despotism, may be obtained by war, but Anarchism, 
never. You cannot shoot down or blow up an economic sys- 
tem, but you can destroy it by ceasing to support it, as soon 
as you understand where its evils lie. War appeals to the 
passions and not to the reason of the combatants, and reason 
alone can be relied upon to solve the labor problem justly. 

GRRTRUDE B. KELLY. 
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cannon, she was not sure that her oppressed of the West would not turn the can- 
non against her. Ships overburdened with troops had headed towards Europe; 
they would it their burden of men at Malta, at Gibraltar, whose garrisons 
would return to England, and the execution of this operation once completed, 
from Gibraltar, from Malta, Ireland would not be far. 

“Thank you! thank you!” repeated the excellent mother, consoled, drying her 
eyes, and renewing her excuses for the trouble she had caused by her entirely per- 
_ — she had not been able to control it, to fogce it back, to repress its 
out! . 

Now, it would not appear again; she would abandon herself to her joys later, 
and she finished the packing of his provisions, bandages, and herbs, and even 
manifested impatience and anxiety, holding her ear — the window, whose 
cracked panes of glass were curtained fortunately with sheets of paper. 

The deep voice of Lichfield’s clerk thundered outside, bawling the list of wares : 
“Knives, scissors, thread, needles,” and Edith was seized with fear for Sir Harvey, 
although Paddy and his friends still kept close to Lichfield; but those two, the spy 
and his clerk, so artful, familiar with all the tricks of rogues, constituted truly a 
serious menace. 

And imminent! ’ š 

Many times already had alarms by day and night filled her with terror; but none 
to the same extent as now. 

“ Hand-mirrors, looking-glasses, carpetings, table-covers, jewelry, laces!” chanted 
William Grobb like a drowsy chorister, whose 8 somnolent profile she 
perceived through a corner of the window. pane, and who drove for the love of God 
the horse and the van of his employer, without even turning round to see whether 
any customers were forthcoming. 

“Hand-mirrors, looking-glasses!“ 
money for these superfluities? Mirrors, glasses, to reflect wan faces, made livid 
b meon ent privation! Carpetings? Shoes first. Table-covers? And what 

ut bre: 

Jewelry, laces! Go to! weapons for the struggle or a shroud in which to wrap 
the dead,—the dead from hunger and those fallen in battle! 

No, no, no, even if there had been no en these merchants showed all too 
plainly that they had no desire to sell their stock; Harvey was their game, surely. 
Ah! Tom Lichfield drew close about his carriage the group in the midst of which 
he harangued, with his good-natured eloquence, and Paddy and all let themselves 
be d along, docile victims of cajolery, one would have said, dazzled without 
doubt by the gleam of some gift. But this was bye amu Lichfield communicat- 
ing with his clerk, Edith comprehended that the danger lay in this approach, and 

e urged her husband to run to avert it, to put himself in the way, and remind 
Neill, who was forgetting himself, of the critical nature of the situation. 

But Harvey opposed it. He placed the most absolute confidence in Paddy; he 
could fall asleep on him, on his intelligence, on his generous cunning in the work 
of baffling Lichfield and defeating his plot. 

Yes, he had learned the value of this boy in their interviews since his days of 
forced rest. Under his simple appearance, his lively spirits, he hid much practical 
sense and a calm mind, and under his frivolity a heroism proof inst anything. 

“His joviality, his sallies, his sarcastic or droll flashes,” oaid he, “are the very 
essence of our nature, the particular mark of our race, a mark which is obscured 
in you and me by the consciousness of our distresses, of our slavery, of the horizon 
so dark with storms. He is younger, has more elasticity, is less depressed, and more- 
over his recklessness is principally on the surface, calculated to more thoroughly 
deceive this Lichfield.” 

“ As you will,” sighed Edith; “nevertheless I predict bad results of his compla- 
cent attitude towards the artifices of this person. You can see for yourself; the 
other fascinates him like a lark with the ye of his four-penny goods.” 

Sir Harvey approached the window, and ow, at the renewed entreaty of his 
wife, went out to see, to correct the heedlessness of his comrades, if there was rea- 
son to. With his hands in his pockets, whistling a sailor’s tune, his nose in the air, 
he directed his steps towards the van. 

zela at this moment was bargaining for a coat, a marvellous coat, red and pur- 
ple at the same time, like the sun setting in the sea; a coat, declaimed Lichfield, 
whose skirts, like the wings of the albatross, would last always; a coat, too, lately 
on the illustrious back of an admiral. The trace of the epaulets was still to be seen. 

The merchant took it down from a peg and held it out at arm’s length, spread- 
ing it over his shoulders; in order that Paddy, from a distance, might better judge 
its effect, he walked back and forth, and, William Grobb 1 in response 
to one of his winks, he tried it on him, talking all the while to his customer, but 

ing in surreptitiously slipping into the clerk’s ear, a few words at a time, 
this admonition: 

* Find a way of summoning the soldiers; Harvey is in the hut where the bill is 


And soon the long young man, divested of his brilliant paring which Paddy put 
on in turn, let himself down under the false pretext of picking up a piece of money 
which had fallen noisily from his breeches pocket, the lining of which he had just 
adroitly cut with the blade of his knife. On all fours, he searched in the grass, so 
conscientiously, so ay tm that they did not distrust him or trouble him in his 
task; they would rather have helped him, and Arklow did not perceive his absence 
till some minutes after his departure. 


To be continued. 
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Section XXVI. 


The tenth amendment is in these words: 


ted to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to 


The powers not del 
to the States respectively, or to the people. 


the States, are rese) 


Digitized by Gor gle 


Who then, in this miserable hamlet, had | Po, 


LIBERTY. 


This amendment, * with the ninth, secures to “the people” all their natu- 
ral rights. And why = 

Because, in truth, no pores at all, neither legislative, judicial, nor executive, 
had been “delegated to the United States by the constitution.” 

But it will be said that the amendment itself — that certain lawmaking 
“powers” had been “ to the United States by the constitution.” 

No. It only implies that those who adopted the amendment believed that such 
lawmaking “powers” had been “delegated to the United States by the constitu- 
tion.” 

But in this belief, they were entirely mistaken. And why? 

1. Because it is a natural impossibility that any lawmaking “powers” what- 
ever can be delegated by any one man, or any number of men, to any other man, 
or any number of other men. 

Men's natural rights are all inherent and inalienable; and therefore cannot be 
parted with, or de by one person to another. And all contracts whatso- 
ever, for such a purpose, are necessarily absurd and void contracts. 

For example. I cannot delegate to another man any right to make laws — that 
is, laws of his own invention — and compel me to obey them. 

Such a contract, on my would be a contract to with my natural lib- 
erty; to give myself, or sell myself, to him as a slave. Such a contract would be 
an absurd and void contract, utterly destitute of all legal or moral obligation. 

2. I cannot di to another any right to make laws—that is, laws of his 


own invention — and compel a third person to obey them. 

For example. I cannot am y to A any right to make laws— that is, laws of 
his own invention — and compel Z to obey them. 

I cannot del any such right to A, because I have no such right myself; 


and I cannot delegate to another what I do not myself — 

For these reasons no lawmaking powers ever could be — and therefore no law- 

making powers ever were — “delegated to the United States by the constitution“; 
no matter what the people of that day —any or all of them may have attempted 
to do, or may have believed they had. power to do, in the way of delegating such 
wers. 
But not only were no lawmakin, wers “delegated to the United States by the 
constitution,” but neither were an falt powers so delegated. And why? Be- 
cause it is a natural impossibility that one man can delegate his judicial powers 
to another. 

Every man has, by nature, certain judicial powers, or rights. That is to say, he 
has, by nature, the right to judge of, and enforce his own rights, and judge of, and 
redress his own wrongs. But, in so doing, he must act only in accordance with 
his own judgment and conscience, and subject to his own personal responsibility, if, 
through either ignorance or design, he commits any error injurious to another. 

Now, inasmuch as no man can delegate, or impart, his own judgment or con- 
science to another, it is naturally impossible that he can delegate to another his 
judicial rights or powers. 

So, too, every man has, by nature, a right to Ie of, and enforce, the rights, 
and judge of, and redress the wrongs, of any an other men. This right is in- 
cluded in his natural right to maintain justice between man and man, and to pro- 
tect the injured party 9 — the wrongdoer. But, in doing this, he must act 
only in accordance with his own jud; t and conscience, subject to his own 
peroral responsibility for any error he may commit, either through ignorance or 

ign. 


But, inasmuch as, in this case, as in the preceding one, he can neither delegate 
nor im his own judgment or conscience to another, he cannot delegate his 
judicial power or right to another. 

But not only were no lawmaking or judicial powers “delegated to the United 
States by the constitution,” neither were any executive powers so del . And 
why? se, in a case of justice or injustice, it is naturally impossible that any 
one man can delegate his executive right or power to another. « 

Every man has, by nature, the righ’ to maintain justice for himself, and for all 
other persons, by the use of so much force as may be reasonably necessary for that 
purpose. But he can use the force only in accordance with his own judgment and 
conscience, and on his own personal responsibility, if, through ignorance or design, 
he commits any wrong to another, 

But inasmuch as he cannot delegate, or impart, his own judgment or conscience 
to another, he cannot delegate his executive power or right to another. 

The result is, that, in all judicial and executive proceedings, for the maintenance of 
justice, every man must act only in accordance with his own judi t and conscience, 
and on his own responsibility for any wrong he may commit; whether such wrong 
be committed through either ignorance or design. 

The effect of this principle of personal responsibility, in all judicial and execu- 
tive proceedings, would be—or at least ought to be—that no one would give any 
judicial opinions, or do any executive acts, except such as his own judgment and 
conscience should approve, and such as he would be willing to be held personally re- 
sponsible for. 

No prey could justify, or excuse, his wrong act, by saying that a power, or au- 
thority, to do it had been delegated to him, by any other men, however numerous. 

For the reasons that have now been given, neither any legislative, judicial, nor 
executive powers ever were, or ever could have been, “delegated to the United States 
by the constitution”; no matter how honestly or innocently the people of that day 
ma have believed, or attempted, the contrary. 

nd what is true, in this matter, in regard to the national government, is, for 
the same reasons, equally true in regard to all the State governments. 

But this principle of personal responsibility, each for his own judicial or execu- 
tive acts, does not stand in the way of men’s associating, at — for the main- 
tenance of justice; and selecting such persons as they think most suitable, for 
judicial and executive duties; and requesting them to perform those duties; and 
then paying them for their labor. But the persons, thus selected, must still per- 
form their duties according to their own judgments and consciences alone, and 
2 to their own personal responsibility for any errors of either ignorance or 


To make it safe and proper for persons to perform judieial duties, subject to 
their personal responsibility for any errors of either ignorance or design, two things 
beg . seem to be important, if not indispensable, viz.: 

1. That, as far as is reasonably practicable, all judicial proceedings should be 
in writing; that is, that all testimony, and all judicial opinions, even to quite mi- 
nute details, should be in writing, and be ; so that judges may always 
have it in their power to show fully what their acts, and their reasons for their 
acts, have been; and also that an = ng and it gs l interested, w forever 
after have the means of knowing fully the reasons on which everything has been 


done; and that any errors, ever afterwards discovered, may be co 8 
2. That all judicial tribunals should consist of so many 828 any 
reasonable number—as either may desire; or as ma’ n to pre- 


vn any wrong doing, by any one or more of the judges, either through ignorance 
or design. 
Such tribunals, consisting of judges, numerous enough, and perfectly competent 
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to settle justly probably ninety-nine one-hundredths of all the controversies that 
arise among men, could be obtained in every village. They could give their im- 
mediate attention to every case; and thus avoid most of the delay, and most of the 
expense, now attendant on judicial eee ge 

o make these tribunals satisfactory to all reasonable and honest persons, it is 
important, and we indispensable, that all judicial proceedings should be had, 
in the first instance, at the expense of the association, or associations, to which the 
parties to the suit belong. 

An association for the maintenance of justice should be a purely voluntary one; 
and should be formed upon the same pine as a mutual fire or marine insurance 
company; that is, each member should pay his just proportion of the expense ne- 
cessary for protecting all. 

A single individual could not reasonably be expected to delay, or forego, the ex- 
ercise of his natural right to enforce his own rights, and redress his own wrongs, 
except upon the condition that there is an association that will do it promptly, and 
without expense to him. But kaving paid his proper proportion of the expense 
necessary for the protection of all, he then a right to demand prompt and com- 
plete protection for himself. 

Inasmuch as it cannot be known which party is in the wrong, until the trial has 
been had, the expense of both parties must, in the first instance, be paid by the as- 
sociation, or associations, to which they belong. ut after the trial has been had, 
and it has been ascertained which party was in the wrong, and — such should be 
the case) so clearly in the wrong as to have had no justification for potting the as- 
sociation to the expense of a trial, he then may properly be compelled to pay the 
cost of all the proceedings. 

Tf the parties to a suit should belong to different associations, it would be right 
that the ju should be taken from both associations; or from a third associa- 
tion, with which neither party was connected. 

If, with all these safeguards against injustice and oe a party, accused of a 
wrong, should refuse to appear for trial, he might rightfully be proceeded against, 
in his absence, if the evidence produced against him should be sufficient to justify it. 

It is probably not 33 to go into any further details here, to show how easy 
and natural a thing it would be, to form as many voluntary and mutually protec- 
tive judicial associations, as might be either necessary or convenient, in order to 
bring justice home to every man’s door; and to give to every honest and dishonest 
man, all reasonable assurance that he should have justice, and nothing else, done 
for him, or to him. j 


Section XXVII. 


Of course we can have no courts of justice, under such systems of lawmaking, 

m supreme court —— as now porin 3 
e have a population o to sixty millions; and not a single court of justice, 
State or ‘national? i A e 25 

But we have everywhere courts of injustice — open and avowed injustice — 
claiming sole jurisdiction of all cases affecting men’s rights of both person and 
property; and having at their beck brute force enough to compel absolute sub- 
mission to their decrees, whether just or unjust. 

Can a more decisive or infallible condemnation of our governments be conceived 
of, than the absence of all courts of justice, and the absolute power of their courts 
of injustice? 

Yes, they lie under still another condemnation, to wit, that their courts are not 
only courts of injustice, but they are also secret tribunals; adjudicating all causes 
according to the secret instructions of their masters, the lawmakers, aud their au- 
thorized interpreters, their supreme courts. 

I say secret tribunals, and secret instructions, because, to the 
pie whose rights are at stake, they are secret to all practical intents and pu: . 

hey are secret, because their reasons for their decrees are to be found only in 
pat volumes of statutes and supreme court reports, which the mass of the people 

ve neither money to buy, nor time to read; and would not understand, if they 
were to read them. 

These statutes and reports are so far out of reach of the people at large, that the 
only knowl a man can ordinarily get of them, when he is summoned before 
one of the tribunals appointed to execute them, is to be obtained by employing an 
as. so-called lawyer —to enlighten him. 

is expert in injustice is one who buys these great volumes of statutes and re- 
ports, and spends his life in studying them, and trying to keep himself informed 
of their contents. But even he can give a client very Tittle information in regard 
to them; for the statutes and decisions are so voluminous, and are so constantly 
being made and unmade, and are so destitute of all conformity to those natural 
principles of justice which men readily and 6 and are more- 
over capable of so many different interpretations, he is usually in as great 
doubt — perhaps in even greater doubt —than his client, as to what will be the re- 
sult of a suit. 

The most he can usually say to his client, is this: 


t body of the peo- 


two, of gaining it. ut no matter 
the tribunal that tries or 
So, also, no matter how unjust 
it, if the statutes and past d 
in such a lottery as this, I will 
or an unjust, one. 


g money to 
do my to gain your cause for you, whether it be a 
If the charge is a criminal one, this expert says to his client: 


You must either be found guilty, or acquitted. Whether, therefore, you are really inno- 
cent or guilty, you have at least one chance in two, of an acquittal. But no matter in- 
nocent you may be of any real crime, you need have no hope of an sagana if the statute 
book, or the past decisions of the Supreme court, are inst you. If, on the other hand, 
you have committed a real wrong to another, there may be many laws on the statute book, 
many precedents, and technicalities, and whimsicalities, through which you may hope to 
escape. But pa reputatjon, your Bert ok rhaps your life, is at stake. To save these 
Toa can aot 3 rr ore you 

bare give me your money, I will do my best to save you, whether. you are innocent 
or guilty. 


But for the great body of the people, — those who have no money that they can 
afford to risk in a lawsuit,—no matter what may be their rights in either a civil 
or criminal suit,—their cases are hopeless. They may have been taxed, directly 
and indirectly, to their last dollars, for the support of the government; they may 
even have been compelled to risk their lives, and to lose their limbs, in its defence; 
yet when they want its protection, — that tection for which their taxes and 
military services were professed]: rted from them,—they are coolly told that 
the government offers no justicq n n any, or semblance of justice, ex- 
cept to those vhõ hay more mane) Q è 


But eel pont now to be specially noticed is, that in the case of either the civil 
or criminal suit, the client, whether rich or poor, is nearly or quite as much in the 
dark as to his fate, and as to the grounds on which his fate be determined, as 
though he were to be tried by an English Star Chamber court, or one of the secret 
tribunals of Russia, or even the Spanish Inquisition. 

Thus in the supreme exigencies of a man’s life, whether in civil or criminal 
cases, where his property, his reputation, his liberty, or his life is at stake, he is 
really to be tried by what is, to him, at least, a secret tribunal; a tribunal that is 
governed by what are, to him, the secret instructions of lawmakers, and supreme 
courts; nei of whom care anything for his rights of property in a civil suit, or 
for his guilt or innocence in a criminal one; but only for their own authority as 
lawmakers and j 

The bystanders, at these trials, look on amazed, but powerless to defend the 
right, or prevent the wrong. Human nature has no rights, in the presence of 
these infernal tribunals. 

Is it any wonder that all men live in constant terror of such a government as 
that? Is it any wonder that so many give up all attempts to preserve their natu- 
ral rights of person and property, in opposition to tribunals, to whom justice and 
injustice are indifferent, and whose ways are, to common minds, hidden mysteries, 
and impenetrable secrets. 

But even this is not all. The mode of trial, if not as infamous as the trial itself, 
is at least so — false and absurd, as to add a new element of uncertainty to 
the result of all judicial 3 

A trial in one of these courts of injustice is a trial by battle, almost, if not quite, 
as really as was a trial by battle, five hundred or a thousand years ago. 

à Nom, as then, the adverse parties choose their champions, to fight their battles 
or em. 

These champions, trained to such contests, and armed, not only with all the 
weapons their own skill, cunning, and power can supply, but also with all the ini- 
quitous laws, precedents, and technicalities that lawmakers and supreme courts 
can give them, for defeating justice, and accomplishing injustice, can—if not al- 
ways, yet none but themselves know how often — offer their clients such chances 
of victory — independently of the justice of their causes—as to induce the dishon- 
est to 1 into court to evade 2 or accomplish injustice, not less often perhaps 
than the honest go there in the hope to get justice, or avoid injustice. 

We have now, I think, some sixty thousand of these champions, who make it 
the business of their lives to equip themselves for these conflicts, and sell their 
services for a price. 

Is there any one of these men, who studies justice as a science, and regards that 
alone in all his professional exertions? If thors are any such, why do we so sel- 
dom, or never, hear of them? Why have they not told us, hundreds of years ago, 
what are men’s natural rights of person and property? And why have they not 
told us how false, absurd, and tyrannical are all these lawmaking governments? 
Why have they not told us what impostors and tyrants all these so-called lawma- 
kers, judges, etc., etc., are? Why are so many of them so ambitious to become 
lawmakers and ju themselves? 

Is it too much to hope for mankind, that they may sometime have courts of 
justice, instead of such courts of injustice as these? 

If we ever should have courts of justice, it is easy to see what will become of 
statute books, supreme courts, trial by battle, and all the other machinery of fraud 
and tyranny, by which the world is now ruled. 

If the people of this country knew what crimes are constantly committed by 
these courts of injustice, they would squelch them, without mercy, as unceremoni- 
ously as they would se so many gangs of bandits or pirates. In fact, bandits 
and pirates are highly respectable and honorable villains, Goaparea with the 
judges of these courts of injustice. Bandits and pirates do not — like these judges 
—attempt to cheat us out of our common sense, in order to cheat us out of our 
property, liberty, or life. They do not poes to be anything but such villains as 
they really are. They do not claim to have received an “Divine” authority for 
robbing, enslaving, or murdering us at their pleasure. ney do not claim immu- 
nity for their crimes, upon the ground that they are duly authorized agents of any 
such invisible, intangible, i nsible, unimaginable thing as “society,” or “the 
State.” They do not insult us — nioge that they are only exercising that au- 
thority to rob, enslave, and murder us, which we ourselves have del to them. 
They do not claim that they are robbing, enslaving, and murdering us, solely to 
secure our happiness and rity, and not from any selfish motives of their 
own. They do not claim a wisdom so superior to that of the producers of wealth, 
as to know, better than they, how their wealth should be of. They do 
not tell us that we are the freest and happiest people on earth, inasmuch as each 
of our male adults is allowed one voice in ten millions in the choice of the men, 
who are to rob, enslave, and murder us. They do not tell us that all liberty 
and order would be destroyed, that society itself would go to pieces, and man go 
back to barbarism, if it were not for the care, and supervision, 8 they 
lavish upon us. They do not tell us of the almshouses, hospitals, schools, churches, 
etc., which, out of the purest charity and benevolence, they maintain for our bene- 
fit, out of the money they take from us. They do not carry their heads high, above 
all other men, and demand our reverence and admiration, as statesmen, patriots, 
and benefactors. They do not claim that we have voluntarily “come into their 


in | society,” and “surrendered” to them all our natural rights of person and property; 


nor all our “original and natural right” of defending our own rights, mt redress- 
ing our own YE They do not tell us that they have established infallible su- 
preme courts, to whom they refer all questions as to the legality of their acts, and 
that they do nothing that is not sanctioned by these courts. ey do not attempt 
to deceive us, or mislead us, or reconcile us to their doings, bray such pretences, 
impostures, or insults as these. There is not a single John Marshall among them. 
On the contrary, they acknowledge themselves robbers, murderers, and villains, 
pure and simple. they have once taken our money, they have the decency 
to get out of our sight as soon as possible; they do not persist in following us, 
and robbing us, again and again, so long as we produce anything that they can 
take from us. In short, they acknow. Ives hostes humani ris: ene- 
mies of the human race. They acknowl it to be our uestioned right and 
duty to kill them, if we can; that the: t nothing else, than that we will kill 
them, if we can; and that we are only fools and cowards, if we do not kill them, 
by any and every means in our power. They neither ask, nor expect, any mercy, 
ifi they should ever fall into the hands of honest men. 

For all these reasous, they are not — modest and sensible, but really frank, 
honest, and honorable villains, contrasted with these courts of injustice, and the 
lawmakers by whom these courts are established. 

Such, Mr. Cleveland, is the real character of the government, of which you are 
the nominal head. Such are, and have been, its lawmakers. Such are, and have 
been, its judges. Such have been its exeoutives. Such is its present executive. 
Have you anything to say for any of them? 


Yours frankly, Origins! LysaxvbER Spooner. 


Bostox, May 15, 1886. ` 
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The Facts Coming to Light. 
In a recent editorial, speaking of, my accusations against 
the firebugs, I said: It has never been my intention to try 
these charges, or prove them, in these columns. Sooner or 


| 


a document securing him against loss by fire to the extent of 
$500. This was peculiarly fortunate, for in the evening of 
January 5, 1885, six days after his application, a kerosene 
lamp upset in his apartments and fire broke out. The dam- 
age to the building, owned by John D. Hines, was not over 
| $200. The record maker of the Fire Department thought 


later that will be done elsewhere.“ That I was not talking | Scharff’s furniture was not injured over $200 worth, but the 
| Insurance company nevertheless were induced to settle for 


at random has since been shown by the appearance of a re- 


markable article in the New York “Sun,” of May 3, corrobo- | $456.25. 


rating the charges in a way that defies all answer, After 
referring to Liberty’s exposure and Most's answer thereto, 
the Sun“ says: 


An attempt to verify Most's denial discloses a peculiar 
condition of things in Anarchistic circles here. There is 
internal dissension and discord, or rather there was, for a 
considerable number of the hundred or so members of the 
International Working People's Association have withdrawn 
from it. The cause of the secession lies in the facts which 
led Liberty to make its charges of incendiarism and rascality. 
‘These facts, which have been gleaned after considerable dif- 
ficulty, show that the leading members of the International 
Working People’s Association have been remarkably un- 
lucky men. Taken in connection with Most's extraordinary 
doctrines, the curious fires from which these gentlemen have 
suffered are interesting. They have all originated in the up- 
setting, breaking, or exploding of kerosene oil lamps, and 
have resulted in more or less damage to the property of 
others than Anarchists, and in the collection of more or less 
insurance money each time by the persons in whose apart- 
ments the fires occurred. 

Before taking up these occurrences in detail, it will be in- 
teresting to review rapidly various events in the past few 
years that may tend to throw light upon the German revolu- 
tionists of America. 


After this historical review, the Sun" describes the me- 
chanical devices for carrying on propaganda by deed” ac- 
cording to the instructions laid down by John Most in his 
pamphlet, “Revolutionary War Science,“ and proceeds as 
follows: 

It is by no means asserted that Mr. Most has himself put 


into practical use any of his destructive devices, or even that 
his friends and followers have done so, but certain it is that 


An interesting feature of this case was that, when 
Scharff presented his bill of losses at the headquarters of the 
company, the day after the fire, his policy had not been reg- 
istered. The money, however, was paid over. 

Some time in this same year Carl Heusler, Social Demo- 
crat, established a small fancy goods store at 137 Ludlow 
street. The building is a six-story tenement house, and was 
occupied in all apartments. On the evening of June 5, Mr. 
and Mrs. Heusler, after shutting up shop, entertained a few 
friends in the room back of the store. These people were 
Joseph Kaiser and his wife Mary, who lived at the time at 
65 Walton street, Brooklyn; Hermann Wabnitz of 61 East 
Eleventh street, Carl Baum of 98 Avenue B, and Otto Nico- 
lai, the engineer at St. Charles Hotel. Shortly after nine 
o'clock a kerosene oil lamp exploded, and, besides damaging 
the property, caused severe, but not dangerous, injuries to 
the little party. No one else in the building was hurt, 
though great excitement prevailed, and the fire was soon ex- 
tinguished. Heusler's goods were insured, and a collection 
of upward of $300 was made from the company. Most of 
the unfortunate persons present, however, had to pass two or 
three weeks in the hospital, some going to Bellevue, others 
to the New York Hospital. Heusler had but recently stocked 
up his store, and did not resume business after this unfortu- 
nate event. 

Long before this the International Working People’s Asso- 
clation had suffered several secessions. Certain of the mem- 
bers became suspicious of their comrades, and preferred to 
withdraw from association with them. The seceders are one 
and all exceedingly reticent on the subject, and it was difi- 
cult to obtain information from them. This much, however, 
is certain: It was frequently asserted among the habitués 
of saloons where the advanced Socialists are in the habit of 
congregating that accidents to kerosene lamps were some- 
times arranged with great skill; that the comrades were 
shrewd and successful in their onslaughts on capitalistic so- 
ciety. It was even asserted that the injuries received by the 


the idea of “ propaganda by deed was received by several | party in Heusler's back room were due to the premature ap- 


members of the International Working People's Association 
with enthusiasm. Earnest and eloquent in seconding and 
advocating Most's doctrines were Comrades J. C. Panzenbeck 
and Joseph Kaiser. These two are frequently mentioned in 
Freiheit“ as having partaken in the public discussions of 
the association, as well as having made set addresses on rev- 
olutionary topics. Among the radical Socialists of the city 
they are known as having extremely radical“ views upon 
their relations to society. Others who listened with marked 
attention to the seductive doctrine were Comrades Fritz C. 
Schaar, Wilhelm Scharff, Carl Heusler, Otto Nicolai, Her- 
mann Wabnitz, Adolph Kramer, and Comrades Nolle, We- 
ber, Kubitsch, and Beck. Some of these, as Schaiir and 
Kubitsch and Beck, are acknowledged as members in Frei- 
heit“; the others are well known as frequenters of the meet- 
ings now held in Coburger Hall, Stanton street, but formerly 
in a hall on Bond street, and in various other places where 
the association met to hear Most’s harangues. Quiet inqui- 
ries in various quarters elicited the invariable response that 
all these men were Most's associates and members of either 
the International Working People's Association or the Social 
Revolutionary Club. 

On the evening of May 14, 1885, Comrade Joseph Kaiser 
was so unfortunate as to suffer the ravages of a fire in his 
tenement at 432 East Fourteenth street. The fourth floor of 
this building was occupied by Adolph Kramer as a dwelling. 
Kaiser lived on the third floor, where the fire originated, 
owing, according to the story told to the firemen, to Mrs. 
Kaiser's accidentally letting a kerosene lamp fall. The 
building was damaged to the extent of $250. Mr. Kaiser's 
furniture naturally suffered some injury — 825 worth, say 
the official records of the Fire Department. The insurance 
company which took the risk on the property, however, 
thought differently, and settled with the agitator for $278.68. 
The amount of the policy was $300, and it is a piece of good 
fortune that Mr. Kaiser had managed to secure the policy on 
May 7, a week preceding the calamity. 

On November 27 John Charles Panzenbeck was then living 
at 406 East Sixty-third street. He or some resident of the 
building told the firemen that a picture fell from its place on 
the wall and knocked over a kerosene oil lamp. At any rate 
the fire resulting from this or some other cause damaged the 
honse to the extent of $1,000, but Caroline Yost, the owner, 
was amply insured. The contents of Panzenbeck’s suite on 
the third floor were injured to the amount of several hundred 
dollars, he said. Some time in the first part of the month he 
had luckily taken out a policy for $700, and was paid nearly 
that amount as indemnity. Other tenants in the house lost 
from $ to $100 each. 

On the 29th of December, 1884, Wilhelm Scharff applied to 
one of the greatest companies in the city for a policy upon 
worldly goods contained in the fourth floor tenement at 400 
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pearance of the fire fiend, owing to carelessness in handling 
the materials or ignorance of the teachings of Kriegswissen- 
schaft. 

But these are not the only fires that have visited the agita- 
tors. On February 1, 1885, Adolph Kramer took possession 
of a tenement at 157 Ellery street, Brooklyn, in the house 
owned and in part occupied by Frederick Stuft. At ten 
o'clock in the evening of February 9 a kerosene oil lamp 
broke in his apartments, and an interesting conflagration 
was the result, Stuft’s house was seriously damaged, over 
$300 worth, he says, and Kramer's furniture and belongings 
to an unknown amount. Mr. Kramer was paid $300 by the 
insurance company. It was not, however, until Kramer had 
been prosecuted ineffectually on a charge of incendiarism 
that he collected from the company. 

In the autumn of the same year a similar accident hap- 
pened in the tenement of a house on Clinton avenue, West 
Hoboken, occupied by Fritz C. Schaiir. The house, owned by 
Mr. William Murphy, was so badly damaged that only the 
walls remained intact. Mr. Schaiir was fortunately insured. 

Mr. Murphy, owner, noted the fact that, when he arrived 
at the scene, the only thing burning was a bed, and that a 
strong odor of kerosene pervaded the entire building. But 
the odor may have been caused entirely by the lamp, and 
the lamp might have been placed accidentally near the bed 
before it broke. 

Another unfortunate Anarchist was Louis Weber, who 
lived at 84 Avenue A. The lamp exploded in his tenement at 
7.53 o'clock in the evening of November 30 last. His furni- 
ture was insured for 8000. 

Not long ago Wilhehn Scharff and Carl Wilmund were ar- 
rested for carrying concealed weapons with felonious intent. 
‘The circumstances are well known, although Scharff was 
then travelling under the alias Schliman, and was convicted 
under that name. He is at the penitentiary on Blackwell's 
Island, and Wilmund was sent to State prison for three and 
a half years by Recorder Smyth on Monday last. It may be 
remembered that a letter was found upon Wilmund in which 
he addressed himself to Most, offering his services in the 
cause of propaganda by deed. 

The flaxen-haired Justus Schwab was approached. The 
reticence of this reformer is well known, and in this instance 
he preserved his character. 

“1 would rather have nothing further to say,“ remarked 
Mr. Schwab to the reporter; you know how it is yourself?“ 

But would you explain upon what grounds you ejected 
Wilhelm Scharff, alias Schliman, Adolph Kramer, and Jo- 
seph Kaiser from your saloon, and forbade their return?” 

The muscular German drew himself up to his full height, 
and exclaimed sharply: Where did you get those names?” 

From the official records of the Fire Department,“ re- 
plied the reporter. 

The answer apparently failed to satisfy Mr. Schwab. 
ever, he said: 


How- | 


"I turned them out because I had good reason to believe 
that they were immoral men, and that is reason enough for 
me.“ 

An interesting interview was obtained with a young me- 
chanic who is conversant with these affairs. He suggested a 
way in which such fires as have occurred might have been 
set, had the occupants so desired. 

“They might take a lamp, filled with oil, he said, and 
securely plug up the passage on the side of the burner in- 
tended for the escape of gases. Then, if the lamp be lighted 
and a candle placed so that the candle flame touches the oil 
chamber, gases will be quickly generated that, having no 
means of escape, will soon break the lamp and cause a fire. 
If the materials are skilfully placed, the breaking lamp will 
be sure to tip the candle off the table so that its agency will 
not be suspected, This method may be made more sure by 
saturating strips of cloth with benzine and laying them from 
a point near the lamp to inflammable material elsewhere in 
the room. Benzine leaves no trace, and its fire-conducting 
qualities are so powerful that an experiment of this kind is 
perfectly sure of success. But if the parties at work are care- 
less in handling the benzine, a conflagration may take place 
prematurely, and somebody will get hurt.“ 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

The Chicago “Vorbote” has appeared again, but 
with four pages instead of eight. Its appearance, how- 
ever, by no means indicates a victory for the freedom 
of the press, for its editors doubtless realize that, if they 
pass certain limits in the expression of their opinions, 


their paper will be promptly suppressed, and are scru- | 


pulously avoiding this danger. Censorship, no less than 
suppression, is a denial of freedom. 

The long delay in the issue of this numbe of Lib- 
erty was unavoidable. Another publishing house an- 
nounced its intention of publishing a translation of 
“What’s To Be Done?” which obliged me to drop 
everything else and give all my time and energy to 
the immediate appearance and sale of my own edi- 
tion. My efforts were rewarded. My book was the 
first on the market, the first edition was exhausted in 
four days, and the second is now ready. 

Contributors whose articles have been waiting a 
long time, and publishers whose books and pamphlets 
have thus far gone unnoticed, must forgive me and be 
patient. That concrete ratiocinative process termed 
the “logic of events,” to which my friend Lum is so 
prone to subordinate his own reason, has had a mode- 
rately strong grip on me for a few weeks past, and 
much matter that has been prepared for these col- 
umns I have been obliged (to use a printers’ phrase) 
to “hang on the outside of the chases.” 

At the special session of the General Assembly, 
Knights of Labor, in Cleveland, there was a great hue 
and cry about an alleged combination or ring known 
as the Home Club, formed within District Assembly 
49 of New York, with the purpose of obtaining the 
salaried offices of the order, the leading spirit in the 
conspiracy being Victor Drury. I know nothing about 
the Home Club, but I do know something about Victor 
Drury, and have no hesitation in saying that he is the 
leading spirit in no enterprise for the feathering of in- 
dividual nests. If there lives a man who thoroughly 
despises filthy lucre, that man is Victor Drury. 

Present the theory of Anarchy to an inquirer or ar- 
gue it with an objector. and, nine times out of ten, the 
first and last question asked you will be: “If there is 
no government, how will you run the railroads?” With 
this question, and that of “Corporations” generally, 
Charles T. Fowler deals very satisfactorily in the third 
number of his “Sun,” which, after some months of 
obscurity, has again made a rift in the clouds that 
darken the social horizon. Mr. Fowler shows how 
the people, by pooling their patronage, may practi- 
cally control the railroads and secure their services at 
cost without the intervention of the State. This 
number contains a portrait of Wendell Phillips. An 
advertisement of it appears in Liberty’s Library, from 


which it may be seen that I supply it at the same low | 


price as its predecessors, — six cents for one copy and 
ten cents for two. 

The communications in the present issue upholding 
Anarchists in joining the Knights of Labor ought to 
have been printed long ago. The question of compro- 
mise, upon which they hinge, has been discussed at 
such length in Liberty since they were written that 


1 do not think it necessary Gocake If 
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I could have chosen, I would have answered them di- 
rectly, instead of indirectly and in advance, but circum- 
stances having compelled the latter course, it does not 
seem best to repeat myself. I will only say to Mr. Lum 
that, if he thinks it justifiable to join the Knights of 
Labor with a mental reservation, resolved to work for 
certain parts of their platform and smile at the rest, his 
course is discountenanced by his G. M. W., Mr. Pow- 
derly. That functionary writes as follows to the sec- 
| retary of the New England Lasters’ Protective Union : 
“The man or woman who cannot cheerfully subscribe 
to the declaration of principles of the order of Knights 
of Labor cannot make a good member.” 


An idea for a cartoon, which “Puck” probably will 
not utilize: Grover Cleveland in the White House with 
his new and legal wife; to the right, in a companion 
picture, George Q. Cannon in a prison cell; to the left 
of the White House, Maria Halpin, Cleveland’s illegal 
wife, and their illegitimate son, dwelling as social out- 
casts in an abode of wretchedness and want because 
wilfully abandoned by the husband and father; to the 
right of the prison, Cannon's illegal wives and illegiti- 
mate children, dwelling in an abode of wretchedness 
and want because the law has imprisoned the husband 
and father instead of allowing him to live with and 
protect them; on the walls of the White House, illu- 
minated texts concerning the purity of the home and 
exclusiveness of love, taken from the president’s mes- 
sage to congress on the Mormon question; on the walls 
of the prison cell, the constitutional amendment forbid- 
ding the passage of laws abridging religious freedom. 
Title for the cartoon: Mormonism in Cleveland's eyes, 
like the tariff in Hancock's, a purely local question.” 


“Tucker, the Boston Anarchist,” says the editor of 
the Winsted “ Press,” “calls Batterson’s proposition to 
divide annually one-third of the net profits of his busi- 
ness among his employees, in addition to their regular 
wages, ‘one of the foulest plots against industry ever 
hatched in the brain of a member of the robber class.’ 
It must not be expected that anything on earth or in 
the heavens above will please an Anarchist.” How lit- 
tle this editor knows about Anarchists! Why, I was 


“tickled almost to death” by his editorial on “The | 


Knights of Labor” which stood by the side of the 
above paragraph in the same issue of the “ Press,”— 
so pleased, in fact, that I print it in full in this num- 
ber of Liberty. And if he will present his readers in 
my own language the reasons why I consider Batter- 
son’s proposition a foul plot against industry, I shall 
be better pleased still. Just a little fairness will please 
an Anarchist every time. True, he finds this a scarce 
commodity at present, both “on earth and in the hea- 
vens above.” Up to this point I had written a few 
weeks ago. Since then, I have seen so much in the 
„Press that was kind and fair to Anarchism that I 
am bound to exonerate the editor from any intention 


| to be unfair at any time, and so much that was soundly 


Anarchistic that I have strong hopes of seeing him be- 
come an out-and-out Anarchist himself. 


“Le Révolté” having announced the abandonment | 


of the attempt to publish the London “Anarchist” 
with a new programme, I supposed the latter journal 
had given up the ghost, and I was congratulating the 
cause that Mr. Seymour would now have a chance to 
pursue the studies which I lately recommended to him. 
But in a few days along came the “ Anarchist,” and 
I found that it was not dead, but had only “flopped 


again,”—this time from Communism to Communistic- 
Anarchism, if anybody knows what that is (Mr. Sey- 
mour is quite right in saying that I do not). The only 
outward sign betrayed by this latest feature in the pro- 
gramme of our lightning-change artist is the substitu- 
tion of signed for anonymous articles, the anonymous 
plan having been adopted a month before in obedience 
to the teachings of Communism. Mr. Seymour now 
says that “the collective editorship, while looking very 
well in theory, hasn't proved so very well in practice,” 
and he makes disparaging remarks in reference to 
“certain advocates of our ideas who forsake titles and 
names and responsibilities in the revolutionary press, 
yet trade on all these when writing for the bourgeois 
press.“ From all of which I infer that Prince Kro- 
potkine and Mr. Seymour have had a few words and 
parted. Referring to my criticisms, Mr. Seymour 
writes: “Liberty says I have abandoned liberty in 
embracing Communism. This is untrue. I have em- 
braced Communistic-Anarchism, but by no means Com- 
munism. Iam Anarchist at least as entirely as ever.” 
But a few inches lower down he writes: „Le Révolté’ 
has yet to learn that the ‘new programme,’ in so fur as 
it was anti-Anarchist only, has been abandoned.” Thus 
Mr. Seymour confesses that the new programme was 
anti-Anarchist to some extent, a fact which, in answer- 
ing me, he had just denied. He invites me to “cross 
swords” with him. What need have I to cross swords 
with a man who crosses swords thus deftly with him- 
self? I leave him with the remark of one of my friends: 
“Seymour is rapidly qualifying for the position of clown 
to the Anarchistic movement.” 


Plumb-Centre. 

Albeit I have the sincerest liking for our warm-hearted 
and brilliant comrade, “X,” I must confess my sympathies 
in the recent plumb-rule controversy have been chiefly with 
his opponents, our fair coadjutrix, Gertrude B. Kelly, and 
bold Ben Tucker. 

Now that the report is gaining ground that we Anarchists 
are robbers and criminals, enemies to the private ownership 
of goods honestly acquired, and the wilful users of deceitful, 
equivocal, and paradoxical language, it is high time, is it not, 
that we declared ourselves for uncompromising outspoken- 
ness? What can we gain by any other course? 

True enough, our sympathies can hardly be too broad, our 
hearts too warm, our hands too helpful, for those who labor, 
no matter how mistakenly, for humanity's weal; but it is 
also true that sympathies can hardly be too well directed, 
hearts too closely guarded against Judas-friends, and hands 
too firmly restrained from acts of useless and retrogressive 
charity. The doctrine of “love me, love my dog,” —i. e., 
my faults,—is a most pernicious one. Love-clarified eyes 
are the very ones to see, love-speaking lips the very ones to 
effectively rebuke, the errors of friends. I have nothing to 
say against courtesy and coöperation, patience and good- 
fellowship; rather do I applaud those time-honored and emi- 
nently practical virtues; but they must never interfere with 
the straight backbone and the stiff upper lip. True, we 
should not make our obnoxious points too prominent, need 
not keep our flags always flying, our war-cries pealing, but 
never should we rally under a false standard or give a de- 
ceitful countersign. 

Our foes are many and mighty; Church and State, Capi- 
tal, Caste, and Custom, are all arrayed against us, and, if we 
are found among those “ fit who “survive,” it will be be- 
cause we have proved ourselves more righteous than they, 
and made ourselves indispensable as truth-tellers and watch- 
dogs of Justice. 

Let us, then, so far as we may without Pharisaism or inva- 
sive discourtesy, be upright and downright, free-spoken, 
out-spoken, and full-spoken, shooting to the centre no mat- 

ter what the target, or who stands in front. 

Original fror J. WX. Lioyp. 
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TCHERNYCHEWSKY’S LIFE AND TRIAL. 


Translated from the Russian for Liberty by Victor Yarros. 


Nicholas Govrilovitch Tchernychewsky was born in Saratoff in 1820, His father, 
a clergyman, was a very intelligent aud benevolent person, whose exceptional hon- 
esty and kindness won him the love and admiration of all who knew him. The 
poor had in him a devoted friend and adviser. He was, in short, very little of a 

riest. Young Tchernychewsky attended the seminary, where he studied ancient 
anguages and the Bible. His knowledge of the last was perfect. He was a strict 
dogmatic Christian so long as he did not do his own thinking and his brains were 
not consulted in matters of faith and religious habits. Soon, however, Tcherny- 
chewsk gr sceptical and a to feel uncomfortable in the close atmosphere 
in which he moved and lived. His father not objecting, he went to St. Petersburg 
and entered college, choosing the philological faculty. He sought to perfect his 
knowledge of ancient languages, and diligently read everything recommended by 
his professors. He looked up old manuscripts and compiled dictionaries for them. 
Philosophical criticism and social science were not then in his line. An accidental 
acquaintance completely ea a7 his programme of study and manner of life. He 
was introduced into one of those highly interesting little groups that make stu- 
dent life in Russia so attractive and fascinating. The entertaining and enlivening 
conversations at the tea-table; the instructive and hot discussions and the lon 
debates, of which, as Tourguéneff says, only the Russians are capable, pote. | 
Tchernychewsky’s eyes to a new and unknown world. There he first heard of the 
social and political problems of the day; there he caught a glimpse of modern life, 
and with surprise, interest, and enthusiasm he rushed out of his gloomy and dark 
gotere into the broad daylight of social and political life and activity. He left 
the company of the dead for that of the living. Giving up his old manuscripts, he 
devoted himself entirely to the study of economics and social science. He read 
e he could lay his hands upon in Russian, German, and French. And 
owing to his great natural abilities, to his strong intellect, splendid memory, and 
love of dialectics, he soon outstripped his friends and teachers, and took up the 
high station in the group which naturally belonged to him. He appeared a new 
man among the advanced new types of Russian civilized society. 

In 1850 he uated, and, obeying his mother’s will, went to Saratoff and took 
the position of professor in the local gymnasium. This was a very great sacrifice 
on Tchernychewsky’s part, as he left in St. Petersburg a number of warm personal 
friends and admirers, and deprived himself of the means of continuing his scien- 
tific studies. In Saratoff he found an old-fashioned, ugly school, with a number 
of antediluvian bigots as t and an old stupid Jesuitical director. In soci- 
ety, even among its most liberal and cultured 3 he hardly ſound two 
or three persons who did not share the general contempt for the “cranky” and 
unconventional new professor. In his family, too, he felt himself a stranger, hav- 
ing very little in common with that quiet nest. Only when alone in his own room 
did he feel at ease. There he used to be visited, now and then, by a few, very few 
friends and some young students of his class, who were surprised and charmed by 
Tchernychewsky’s novel way of treatment and unusual cordiality. He canvassed 
and discussed all kinds of subjects with them in the most plain, frank, and unas- 
suming manner, treating them as equals,—a thing never heard of before in Sara- 
toff! Great was Tchernychewsky’s moral influence; much good did he accomplish 
among his youthful companions. Ile always succeeded in breathing new vitality, 
fresh courage and hope, into the despondent and despairing ygung fellows, who 
easily break down under unfavorable circumstances, and who have that unfortu- 
nate trait in their character of losing all courage and strength after one or two 
futile attempts at gaining some end in view. And, to the great horror of the 
clean and respectable school authorities, he was known to have occasionally fur- 
nished money and other things to the starving and barefooted students. 

Thus Tehernychewsky passed two years. His life was not very interesting, though 
he tried to make the best of it. Now and then, to please his loving and beloved 
mother, Tchernychewsky suffered himself to be en to parties and entertain- 
ments, or visited his family connections, where he was obliged to long, tedious 
hours in the society of government clerks, officials, and other dry and lifeless indi- 
viduals. But so strong was the influence and magic of this exceptionally bright 
nature that even these conservative, musty personages felt uncomfortable and 
nervous in his presence. Not a few of these were actually converted and saved 
by Tehernychewsky. ‘They reformed their habits, gave up the practice of bribe- 
taking, treated their children less tyrannically, and generally sought to live more 
honorable and decent lives. 

In this sphere Tchernychewsky met a young girl, whom he loved with all the 
ardor and ion of a youth. In his lectures and cor: ndence he talked about 
the . of love and the charms of married life. They were mar- 
ried in 1853. A short time before the marriage his mother died. Tchernychewsky 
was deeply affected by this sudden loss. But as he did not express his grief in 
such manifestations as would fully satisfy the respectable and virtuous provincial 
society, as he did not wail and sob in church, did not fall on the coffin in a deep 
swoon, and was shameless and impudent enough to leave his father at such a time 
and contract marriage before the term of mourning fixed by provincial etiquette 
had expired,—the on ton society of Saratoff with exceptional unanimity declared 
Tchernychewsky a heartless, soulless, unfeeling, and indecent son. The old gen- 
tleman, however, thought otherwise. He was very proud of his Nicholas, and was 
glad that he went to St. Petersburg, as he well knew that a fuller and better life 
was in store for him in the capital. When, in 1862, his father died, surrounded 
by friends and admirers, Tchernychewsky was again roughly handled by public 
opinion. He was charged by society with nothing less than parricide, as it was 
universally agreed that his pitiless indifference and ingratitude were the cause of 
the poor old gentleman's death. 

Meantime Tchernychewsky, depressed and moneyless, struggled hard in St. 
Petersburg. He gave lessons in some government military school, translated 
novels for the Russian magazines, and worked away the rest of his time at a dis- 
sertation “On the Esthetical Relations of Art to Reality,“ by which he was to 
obtain a diploma of master of arts. He properly passed the examination, and ably 
defended his masterly dissertation. The minister of public education, the con- 
servative professors and learned officials, did not at all like the views and ideas of 
this bold and supercritical young man... They detected in his dissertation a 
Sanguos tendency to belittle the rôle and importance of pure, ideal art. Self- 
confident and smiling, Tchernychewsky sarcastically answered the timid savants. 
He made fun of the “absolute importance of the Ideal,” and showed very little re- 
spect for old traditions and authorities. This, of course, could not be tolerated, 
and Tchernychewsky was not awarded the diploma. Just about this time he quar- 
relled with the liberal authorities of the military school, and, in consequence, gave 
up his professorship there. 

After that he devoted himself to literary work exclusively. His first notable 
paper was a review of a pamphlet “On Aristotle,” written by a renowned Moscow 
professor. The paper 7 CO “ole little care and in a very short 
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time; but the learned professor was 18 hurt, and keenly felt the well. directed 
criticisms of the young philosopher. His ill-fated dissertation “On the Esthetical 
Relations of Art to ity” made him famous. It made his views and tenden- 
cies familiar to the best literary circles and leading journals of the day, who at 
once ized in him a superior talent and a great mind. The “Sovremennic™ 
(Contemporary) engaged him permanently on its editorial staff, and gave up into 
his management the best two departments of the magazine,—the critical and po- 
litical, e “Sovremennic” was the most radical and brilliant periodical of that 
time. Here Tchernychewsky found his 1 for the highest and fullest 
development of his remarkable intellectual powers. Here was a broad and mag- 
nificent field for active work; here was a channel for the full expression of his 
best thoughts. And, indeed, soon the splendor and lustre of his genius was re- 
vealed. His writings were widely and eagerly read. He inspired the youth of 
the country with enthusiasm for intellectual en pax moral ef he 
made life worth living for the mature elements of society, and raised literature to 
a very high standard. Who does not remember his series of articles “On the 
Poushkin and Gogol Period in Russian Literature,” which surprised everybody 
with its deep and extensive knowledge, clearness and force of expression, its dash 
and boldness in smashing and annihilating old literary idols? Those articles 
have revolutionized Russian literature. Many were charmed and filled with un- 
bounded admiration for the new and young literary hero; some were displeased 
and angered; but no one remained indifferent, no one ignored the new drift. His 
teachings and methods were alike novel and fascinating. 
To be continued. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 


An Essay on the Meaning of History. 
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Rome conquered and remodeled. With Roman arms went Roman custonis. 
Military success involved civil reconstruction and Roman organization. By the 
side of the Roman camp grew a miniature Rome. The rapacity of the indigenous 
tyrant was replaced by that of the foreign tax-gatherer; in which, however, there 
was often the boon of law and order, or—less euphoniously —systematized rob- 
bery, not seizing what it could, or might desire, but assessing a stipulating sum. 
The law and pn Ba of might, it is true, but often preferable to the arbitrary exac- 
tions dictated by capricious will. 

Under this unity of administration that Roman conquests had prepared, and the 
Empire was to portech the antagonizing influences of local jealousies, which had 
hitherto divided the world into petty and hostile States, and having as a conse- 
quence their distinctive national, or local, deities, were to give place to a common 
interest and a common aim. Cæsar but carried out what the dominant instinct of 
the Roman people ded. He was the incarnation of Roman genius; realizing 
in fact what Rome had long seen in vision. Cæsar was a great man, not because 
he laid the foundation for the Empire and enabled his er Octavianus to as- 
sume the imperial crown, nor for the reason that he reduced civil chaos to military 
order, but for the greater reason that he was a true child of Rome, inheriting her 
genius, and with the mental calibre to realize the ideal which had risen before his 
clear vision into tangible form. Lewes has said: “The great thinker is the becre- 
tary of his age,” and Cæsar was great because he could grasp and render explicit 
what was implicit in the Roman mind. 

We thus trace the origin of the modern State to Cæsar’s legacy, but this is not 
all. The dogma of authority, or imperialism, that the Cæsarian age introduced 
was not confined to the realm of politics alone. God and the State are the twin 
dogmas of Cæsarism. It extended its conquests from earthly princes to Olympic 
deities, and sought to subordinate both realms to the pleasure of a Universal Will. 
Instead, therefore, of accepting the teleological hypothesis of a strategie hand “ be- 
hind phenomena” determining the result of human actions, or graciously permit- 
ting similar sequences to follow similar antecedents, we are led to conclude that 
the monotheistic belief is an outgrowth of the social environment which made the 
personal rule of a single will trium t in social affairs. I would not be under- 
stood as asserting that, but for the realization of the Roman dream of universal 
dominion, monotheism would not, nevertheless, have supplanted polytheism, for 
that is one of the “might have beens.” But in such case it would not have been 
characterized by the features Rome has so deeply impressed upon that belief. The 
barbarians, as well as the cultured Greeks, had risen to the conception of unity as 
personified in a Great Spirit and All-Father, but the intellectual tendencies of Gre- 
cian development were rather to a pantheistic unity. Rome, with her hard, practi- 
cal genius, seized the thought, and under the guiding hand of Roman bishops it 
hardened into the rigid form of the Christian God. In the words of Dr. Draper: 
oe was the result of the establishment of an imperial government in 

me.” 

With the triumph of Cæsar over the Senate there was indissolubly connected the 
later triumph of Casarism in theology; the political order 5 Roman 
arms carrying with it the conception of imperialism governing the moral order of 
the universe familiarized by Roman thought. The same sequence of events which 
had undermined tribal limitations destroyed the theological conceptions which 
were an outgrowth of those limitations. Grecian travellers and expeditions had 
undermined the power of Grecian gods. Grecian thought had already become 
emancipated in intellectual circles, and the increasing solidarity of social interests 
and aims must still further have modified conceptions arising in a more primitive 
age. But to Rome belongs the final distinction of supplanting the liberty-loving 
optimism of Greece with the imism inherent under the long exercise of auto- 
cratic power, where the mind had been fettered and hope become despair. 

If Rome had fallen, the fertile seeds of intellectual revolt contained in Grecian 
literature would have remained, and from another centre might still have kept 
alive and invigorated the latent capacities of the human intellect. But Rome lived ! 
Its genius realized its dreams, and there necessarily resulted that stupendous social 
degeneration on which imperialism fattened, and which cast upon the world the 
fatal incubus under which for long centuries the moral nature was to be deformed, 
manliness of character changed by panem et circenses into slothful indolence, inde- 
pendence of thought rep! by monkish servility, and Grecian literature with art 
and science buried in oblivion to give room for mystical rhapsodies and monastic 
rules. The course of intellectual development, which had already taken its rise 
from subjection to the early myths into far grander and broader conceptions tinged 
with a living humanism when Rome was but an 1 — provin city of cut- 
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throats and robbers, might or might not have been checked by circumstances 
which, under another policy, lay hidden in the womb of time; still, it is difficult 
for human imagination to conceive of a more tragica) ending to that bright dream 
of awakened mind than the genius of Rome entailed. 

The civilization of Rome had for its corner-stone— Authority, and freedom lan- 
guished in chains. Municipal duties onerous and were avoided. Imperial 
rescripts interfered with trade, with the franchises of the citizens, and the common 
concerns of life. Civic office the l of a small local aristocracy. But 
although imperial exactions were devastating the country, converting freeholders 
into slaves and depressing every spring of enterprise and activity, the curiales, or 
magistracy, of each city were still held personally responsible with their lives and 
fortunes for the collection of the impositions of the fiscal edicts. Authority, hated 
and feared, supplied such bond of union as still existed in social life. The rude 
familiarity of the Gallic chieftain with his dependents, and their free intercourse 
at a common table and under a common roof, began to give place to the privileges, 
immunities, and dignities of an aristocracy living a life apart; while the bitterness 
of despair of an enslaved peasantry robbed them of all energy and deprived them 
of all hope. The consolations afforded them by their ancient religions vanished 
as their local deities grew pale in the light arising from extended intercourse with 
the world. When the gods were ranged in the Pantheon in the fierce light of pub- 
licity, the charms of mystery which hitherto surrounded them were dispelled. 
They had shown their powerlessness in the moment of danger, and passed into for- 
2 when men saw their shrines devastated, as in Gaul, and no avenging dart 

ollow. Bankrupt in faith, in manly energy, in moral independence, and doomed 
to the most relentless slavery, the on their wearied lives in N 

Roman imperialism had not on M triumphed on earth, it had scaled the heavens 
and seated itself on the throne of the universe to triumph over the soul. me, 
with all the inherent vices which that word conveys, was still to survive the inva- 
sion of the liberty-loving Teuton, and, donning a pontifical robe over the royal 
purple, continued the attempted realization of her traditional dream of unity by 
the use of the same weapons, whose keenness of edge had lost nothing from the 
consecration they had received. 

II. Tux Tevtoy. During the fifth century the Empire reeled under the blows 
everywhere given it by the invading barbarians. The Franks in Gaul; the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes in Britain; the Suevi and Visigoths in Spain; the Burgundians 
in the valley of the Rhone and the Alps; the Ostrogoths in Italy, toward which the 
Lombards were already wending their way; ha Vandals in Corsica and Sardinia, — 
all had come to stay. In A. D. 476, the last of the emperors of the West, a timid 
youth, named with cruel mockery, as if in anticipation of his fate, from the founder 
of the city and the first of the emperors, Romulus Augustulus, was forced to — 3 5 
the imperial — and the line e extinct. Extinct, save as represented by 
the Vicar of Christ, from whom the crown would be received by a new line of em- 
a in after centuries. But the barbarians, in spreading themselves over the 

mpire and destroying the fiction of temporal unity, had introduced a far deadlier 
foe to the genius of authority than Roman politics had ever known. The Teutons 
brought the germ of liberty. Individuality, personality, not of the soul, but of the 
flesh; not of the inner and spiritual, but of the outer and carnal man, was insurgent 
in the new blood which was to revive the expiring vitality of the West. 

In their forest homes the earth belonged to no one; every year the tribe assigned 
to each one of its members a lot to cultivate, and the lot was changed the following 
year. He was proprietor of the harvest, but not of the land. Their kings, or chiefs, 
were elected, and could be easily deposed; they were leaders rather than rulers. 
“The power of the kings,” says Tacitus, “is not arbi or unlimited; they gene- 
rally command power by warlike example rather than by their authority ..... 
‘Their passion for liberty is attended with ill consequence: when a public meeting 
is announced, they never assemble at the stated time. Regularity would look like 
obedience; to mark their ng oor spirit, they do not convene at once; between 
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two or three days are lost indelay..... No man dictates to the assembly; he 
may persuade, but cannot command.” When the young Roman assumed the 

rogatives of a citizen, he was invested with a as the emblem of civil equality; 
when the young Teuton attained to manhood, he was given a shield and javelin 
before the assembled tribe as the symbol of personal independence. The toga virilis 
of the Roman inculcated obedience to constituted authority: the shield and jave- 


lin to the young German were an incentive to personal energy. Their kings de- u gai 


liberated in the public assemblies, and were carefully exclu from the power to 
decree laws, or to apply them in particular cases. 

The conquerors brought with them the simple faith of barbaric tribes. Grossly 
superstitious, the imposing ritual of Christianity could not but fill their minds wit! 
awe and respect,—the first step toward reverence. Their simple rites were but ill 
suited for lands where the native faith had fallen before Roman skepticism and 
monastic zeal. They were struck with the wonderful administrative genius dis- 
played by Rome. In seizing the cities and establishing themselves on conquered 
estates as the dominant race, they felt the need of a talent they did not possess. 
To capture a city, or a province, called for personal bravery, for deeds of darin 
and courage, and this they had. To govern it demanded what neither personal 
prowess nor the laws of their forest life could supply. The forms of law were in 

eir hands, but their clumsy fingers lacked the suppleness to use them. All know- 
ledge, all intelligence, was with the cle In receiving baptism they gained the 
cab oot and skill of the bishops in the work of administration. e bishops 
gained possession of the arm of flesh. Of the Franks Sismondi says: 


Their high veneration for the church, and their savage orthodoxy, so much the more easy 
to preserve, because, never studying nor disputing concerning the faith, did not even 
know the questions controverted, gave them in the clergy poweria auxiliaries. The Franks 
were disposed to hate the Arians, and to fight and despoil them withont listening to them. 
The bishops in return showed themselyes to be no more scrupulous in the moral teachings 
of religion; they closed their eyes on violence, murder, reer te) they authorized, in a 
measure, public polygamy, and they preached the divine right of kings and the duty of obe- 
dience for the people. 


Of the early Frank kings and their indifference to ecclesiastical affairs, Guizot 
says: 

Unless impelled by some powerful motive, neither Gondebald, Sry aisw nor Gonthran 
troubled themselves in the matter. And words have come down to us of ian, Gothic, 
and Frank kings which prove how little they were dis to exert their power in such 
causes. ‘We cannot command religion,“ sala Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, “ no on 
can be forced to believe in spite of himself.“ “Since the Deity suffers different religions, 
said King Theodobat, “ we dare not press a single one. We remember having read that God 
must be sacrificed to willingly, and not under the constraint of a master. , therefore, 
who attempt to do otherwise evidently oppose themselves to the divine commands.“ 


Truly, here was difficult soil for Rome to cultivate. In these royal converts the 
old Teutonic love for individuality manifested itself strongly, but from age to age 
it grew weaker as the hand of Rome grew stronger. In the days of Charlemagne 
such language no longer was heard from royal lips. Well could St. eg 0 
Aquitaine say: “Rome, the See of St. Peter, made the head of the world in honor 
of the Apostle, holds by its religion what it no longer by its sword.” For- 
tunately for the world, constant war saved Europe from the dangers of peace. In 
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Gaul constant invasion kept alive the fierce activity of the conquerors. The Huns 
and warlike tribes beyond the Alps, the pagans of Saxony and Friesland on the 
North, the Moors in the South, followed later by the piratical Northmen along the 
coast, kept for centuries the martial spirit dominant. The church had to accom- 
modate itself to its environment. 

The dream that, but for this rude necessity for constant strife, a state of Chris- 
tian progress might have resulted under the more genial influences of a milder 
spirit, is iiirectly disproved by the history of contemporary Spain. Admirably situ- 
ated, combining advantages of an insular as well as of a continental position, and 
on the North defended by the barrier of the Pyrenees, Spain presented all the ele- 
ments for national greatness. Her rich plains abounded in cattle and luxuriant 
fruits, mines of various precious metals lay in her soil, and her seaports had early 
attracted the attention of the roving Phenicians. 

In the 3 gars of the fifth century the barbarians the Pyrenees, 
and in the year 414 had founded the Visigothic eee f thus antedating Clovis 
in Gaul by seventy-two years. They had been conve: to Christianity in their 
native forests, but held it under its Arian form. For three centuries in had 
been a field of Christian missions, and had here met with less resistance. Teutonic 
individualism, here as elsewhere, curbed absolutism by constant self-assertion. The 
new monarch, elected by the swords.of his adherents and raised on a shield, „pon 
assuming power, was addressed in these words: “If thou doest the right, thou shalt 
be king; if thou doest not the right, thou shalt not be king.” 

In two particulars the Visigothic monarchs differed from the Frank: 1, They 
had entered upon dominion as Christians; 2, The nees defended them from 
invasion from without. Its insular position produced somewhat similar effects to 
that witnessed in Britain. The system of real laws, or laws based on land, began 
to gain over their hereditary personal laws, or laws based on the origin of individ- 
uals. In Spain, however, the whole code of the Visigothic law was the work of the 
clergy, and the Roman principle predominated, overruling the fundamental prin- 
ciple of other barbarian codes, i. e., “the furtherance of private interests.” The re- 
lease from danger of constant irruption of hostile hordes by land, and the ease with 
which they met the Vandal, Sueve, and Roman troops and dispersed them, quieted 
the fierce activity of Goth, and the priest rose correspondingly in influence. 
Still Arian Spain could not give unity; there was no cohesion among her provinces. 
In the year 586 a new king, Recared, declared himself Catholic, and Spain entered 
upon the highway of centralization, unity, and peace. As a consequence, we find 
that, in the words of Hallam, “no kingdom was so thoroughly under the bond 
of the hierarchy as Spain.” While the fierce warrior lost influence, that of the 
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Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
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And Paddy, who, all this time, was strutting about, paraded in real peacock style, 
arching his back and spreading the flaps of the famous coat, like a glorious tail, 
prouder of this ornament than of a general’s plume on au enormous, embroidered, 
gold-laced cap! The idiot! 

“See!” said the distressed Edith, in the house, “he shares the ridiculous taste of 
many of our 2 for pompous garments, for loud colors; but red, the abhorred 
color of the ng ish,— Í can’t forgive him for that.” 

She display against the poor boy, whom nevertheless she loved intensely and 
like a second son, a severity entirely unjust, and the final epithet applied to Neill 
by Arklow was also undeserved. 

No: the cast-off clothes of the admiral did not tempt him; all the gabble of 
Lichfield would not distract his attention, or turn him aside from his aim, which 
was nothing else than to make the big Englishman pack off. William Grobb had 
run off already, so much the better; the place would be empty, and Harvey could 
escape from his retreat transformed into a condemned man’s cell, and slip away to 
e spot. 

At the instant when Edith’s husband opened his mouth to lecture him, Paddy 
threw him an Irish phrase, which siguis: “Let your guest decamp promptly, 
while I make space for him.” And, taking to his heels, he scampered away, launch- 
ing a sarcasm at Lichfield to excite the merchant to follow him. 

“You do not lie: these are not flaps, but wings; they carry me, je m'envole (I fly).” 

“ C'est moi qui suis volé (it is I who am robbed),” cried Tom. And in his desire 
not to lose the three shillings which he had paid for this costume, threadbare and 
yellow, not fit for a mountebank in a show, and for which he would have been paid, 
in any case, from the relief fund, he lost his presence of mind, and, thinking no 
longer of Harvey, he pursued the runaway, railing at him, calling him all the syno- 
nyms of the words sharper and pickpocket. 

When, at the end of a quarter of an hour, William Grobb brought back the com- 
pany of Ancient Britons, whom he had found at the public house, drinking * 
after pint, some of them emptying the jugs without touching them to their ſips, 
Tom Lichfield had not returned. The soldiers, inflamed by the drink, and above 
all by the news which had caused them to be summoned, urged on their sergeant. 

John Autrun, perfectly livid, seemed like a dead man walking; his legs trem- 
bled; he sup himself on his cane, lessening his in proportion as they 
approached the shanty toward which his men were driving him. For a second, 
with the design of escaping from his cruel duty, he had turned his back upon the 
sad, the lamentable house, and tried to gain time, under the pretext that the cap- 
ture of the agitator necessitated the presence of his officers. 

“ Any wavering is equivalent to treason!” muttered a corporal. 

Then, ceasing to evade, resolved, alas! on obedience, but offering prayers that 
Harvey might have disappeared, he struck Arklow's door with his stick, but in 
vain. No one came to open it, no voice answered. 

He knocked again, louder, but with no more success. 

“Irak it in!” advised several Britons together, lifting the butt ends of their 
muskets. 

He ordered them to put them down, and knocked again, this time with hurried 
blows and charging them to open: 

In the King’s name!” 

Edith 2 on the threshold, pale through her tan, but calm, finishing the 
22 a a neck-handkerchief about her, like a woman interrupted in the midst 
of her toilet. 

“What does the King wish of me?” she demanded, in a voice which did not 


f | tremble. 


“The rebel whom you conceal!" 
The voice of the sergeant trembled. 
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A Light Extinguished. 

Stephen Pearl Andrews is dead. More mental force 
went out with him than is left in any one person on the 
planet. ‘This man was an intellectual marvel. We are 
too close to him in time to judge him justly; I certainly 
shall not attempt to estimate his worth. It is my be- 
lief that, in point of personal character, his memory 
will suffer as time goes on, but his service to the world 
will never be overestimated. Anarchists especially will 

ever remember and honor him because he has left be- 
hind him the ablest English book ever written in de- 
fence of Anarchistic principles. Josiah Warren used 
to say that “The Science of Society” was the clearest 
statement and elaboration of his own ideas that had 
ever been given to the world, and he doubted the pos- 
sibility of improving it. That work is Mr. Andrews’s 
lasting monument. It will be remembered when the 
Pantarchy is forgotten, when Alwato is forgotten, when 
Universology is forgotten. As yet it has exercised but 
a fraction of its influence. Some day it will be reprinted 
aud complete its author's glorious mission. Ti 


Authority-blinded. 

The persistency with which the worship of authority 
and place, made sacred by all the ingrained prejudices 
of the past, retains its hold in men is sadly apparent 
wherever one treads, 

The falsely-called Anarchists who committed the 
late assaults upon person and property are now in the 
hands of that other mob, the law. In the case of 
Most, if the despatches are true, he was made the butt 
of insult by the officers, chained to the vilest criminals 
in his cell, and treated to indignities while on trial 
and presumably innocent until proved guilty, which 
would shame the worst banditti of southern Europe. 
Only the other day the prosecuting officer in a court 
of so-called justice ranted to the jury that, if they 
failed to convict, he would shoot Most with as little 
compunction as he would a rattle-snake. In fact, this 
officer of the law was committing the very same of- 
fence for which Most was on trial, and the court 
smiled, while the people applauded. 

Another species of amazing insanity growing out of 
an unconscious reverence for authority and place was 
evinced by Professor Buchanan the other evening at 
the Institute of Heredity. Speaking of the abject 
misery and driveling idiocy which transmitted pau- 
perism had made chronic in Italy and Spain, this 
otherwise exceptionally intelligent philosopher thought 
it would be a wise dispensation of mercy and justice 
if these besotted millions could be removed from the 
earth artificially to make room for fitter species. It 
never occurred to him that all this misery of millions 
had its cause in a few hundred nobles and privileged 
titled robbers of rank, and that they were the persons 
to be removed. 

In this same blindness the barbarous Malthusian 
theory was conceived. Parson Malthus thought pesti- 
lences that swept away millions of the victims of a 
few score of despots were wise providences whereby 
to check surplus population. The surplus population 
of this earth has never been more than a few lecher- 
ous, idle drones holding the prime sources of life and 
well-being in monopoly, and the pestilence that would 
have swept away a few hundred authoritarians would 
have permitted the rest to survive. 
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The asserted workings of heredity are true, but the 
sources of transmitted misery and disease are located 
in a few tyrants. Cut these off, if a sacrifice must be 
made, and spare the millions. Until we can get this 
respect for place and authority out of professed think- 
ers, the drippings of the Malthusian blasphemy will 
continue to annoy Anarchists who go to the bottom 
of things, and this everlasting trade of pitying misery 
and setting up patent moral machines to cart it away 
will go on. x. 


A Book That Will Live. 
In the English translation of Tehernychewsky's 
„What's To Be Done?” the radicals of America, to 
whatever school they may belong, have the most po- 
tent instrument of propagandism that has ever been 
placed in their hands. I care not who the reader may 
be, if there is a spark of earnestness hidden anywhere 
in the recesses of his nature or hers, this book will 
find it, and fan it intoa flame. Whoever comes under 
its influence will fall in love with high ideals. There 
are thousands of young people in this country who 
need only to have their faces set in the right direction 
to become Véra Pavlovnas, Kirsanoffs, Lopoukhoffs. 
Then let us put this book in their hands. It will 
manufacture the tlements of the new society to come. 
Let every reader of Liberty purchase one, two, three, 
five, ten copies, —all that his means will afford, — and 
distribute them judiciously. People will read it who 
could not be induced to look at any other work in- 
cluded in the radical propaganda. An idea of the 
work it will do can be formed from the attention al- 
ready given it by the daily press. Metropolitan papers 
of the largest circulation are giving it from one to 
three columns of review, and it is selling rapidly. It 
has in it all the elements of success. It appeals to the 
love of sensation by its remarkable history and the 
persecution of its author; it appeals to the purse by 
its remarkable cheapness; it appeals to the wsthetic 
sense by the beauty of its binding and typography; it 
appeals to the taste for fiction by its power as a love 
story; it appeals to the literary sense by its marvel- 
lous and yet simple style; it appeals to the philosophi- 
cal by its keen analysis of human nature and society; 
and all who are susceptible to any of these appeals find 
themselves rapturously gazing, before they know it, at 
a picture of the world that is to be. It is a quicken- 
ing book, a creative book, a book that will live. 


oe 


T. 


“ Greatly Mistaken.” 

The New York “Herald” of May 26, replying to 
my article in Liberty of May 22, thinks I am “greatly 
mistaken” as to the real character of Anarchism and 
Anarchists. Well, perhaps I am. I do not care to 
argue the point, as it has nothing to do with the 
matter I now have in hand, to wit, the duty of the 
“Herald” in regard to those “bad laws,” which it ac- 
knowledges to exist, and to be the main causes of all 
the “abuses” and “grievances” from which mankind 
suffer. The “Herald” will pardon me for repeating 
its precise words: 

Abuses grow mainly because of bad laws, and the remedy 
lies, not in enacting more laws, but in repealing injurious 
laws. Whenever any part of the people suffer a grievance, 
it will be found that this is the consequence of a law [or 
laws) interfering with their liberty of action in some need- 
less way, and that the remedy lies not in more law, but in 
striking off a law [or laws). 

Now, this, I hold, is very weighty, all-important 
truth. And all I have asked of, the “Herald” is, that 
it will do what it can in procuring the repeal of all 
“bad laws.” 

I did not ask the “Herald” to accept my opinion as 
to what are, and what are not, “bad laws.“ We might 
disagree on some, or perhaps many, of the laws that 
one or the other of us would call “bad.” And I do 
not wish to go into any controversy on that point. / 
only ask the “ Herald” to be its own judge, and to act on 
its own judgment. When it asserts that “abuses” and 
“grievances” result mainly from “bad laws,” it must 
be presumed to have had an opinion of its own, as to 
what are, and what are not, bad laws. Why, then, 
will it not go forward, and do what it can to procure 
the repeal of all laws, which, in its own opinion, come 
under the head of “bad laws“? 


My article presented this duty distinctly to the 
“Herald,” and I am sorry to see that the “Herald” 
gives no promise of performing it, and no reason why 
it does not perform it. But, instead of doing so, it 
attempts to divert attention from its delinquency, by 
insisting that Anarchy is a very bad thing; that it 
means no law at all; that, in order to procure the re- 
peal of “bad laws,” ‘ 


It is not necessary to carry dynamite cartridges with you, 
nor is it necessary to set the city on fire, or to create a riot 
ending in bloodshed. 

I agree that it would not be necessary to do any of 
these things — and I am also of the opinion that no- 
body would ever think of doing such things—as a 
means of procuring the repeal of “bad laws,” if only 
the “Herald,” and all other influential papers, would 
but set themselves openly and honestly to the work of 
procuring their repeal by reason alone. 

The only reason why so many persons become des- 
perate, and resort to desperate means to procure the 
repeal of “bad laws,” is because such papers as the 
“Herald” do not even attempt to procure their repeal. 

The “Herald” says: 

When a law works a grievance, it is easy to go to the polls 
in an orderly way, and have it removed from the statute 
books. 

Is this really so easy a thing? If so, what excuse 
has the “Herald” for not leading the way, and having 
the work done at once? Does anybody know, better 
than the “Herald,” the ten thousand vile influences 
and artifices, which the avarice and ambition of a few 
bring to bear to procure the enactment, and prevent 
the repeal, of those “bad laws,” by which they acquire 
their wealth and power? Does anybody know, better 
than the “Herald,” that there are, in the country, 
hundreds and thousands of servile presses, and tens 
and hundreds of thousands of servile and corrupt poli- 
ticians, whose principal, if not only, occupation is to 
procure the enactment of “bad laws,” and prevent 
their repeal? And that, for these purposes, they are 
constantly employed in confusing and deceiving the 
oppressed classes as to the injustice of these laws, and 
their effect upon their welfare? 

If the “Herald,” which is sending broadcast a hun- 
dred thousand of its sheets daily, can do nothing to 
put an end to all this making of “bad laws,” and en- 
forcing them upon the people, how can it say that “it 
is easy” for the millions of poor men, who never see a 
statute book, and know little or nothing of what is in 
them, or what is the particular operation of this or 
that statute, and who, moreover, are so widely scat 
tered over the country that they can hold no consulta- 
tions with each other, as to the remedies for their 
wrongs, —how can the “ Herald” say that “it is easy“ 
for these men “to go to the polls in an orderly way, 
and have the bad laws removed from the statute 
books“? 

I suggest to the “Herald” that it is its imperative 
duty to draw up a carefully considered list of all those 
“bad laws,” by which it acknowledges that the peo- 
ple are impoverished and oppressed; that it lay this 
list before the whole country, and faithfully explain 
the particular operation of each one of these “bad 
laws"; that it then enlighten the oppressed classes as 
to how they are to proceed to procure the repeal of all 
these “bad laws”; and that, having put its hand to 
the plough, it look not back until the work is done. 

If, now, the “Herald” really wishes to see these 
“bad laws” repealed, and the enactment of new ones 
prevented, does it not see what an opportunity it has, 
and what a call there is for a bold paper, with a large 
circulation, to take up this cause, and do a great work 
for the oppressed classes, in this, and ultimately in 
other, countries? 

Will not the “ Herald” now suspend its vituperations 
of such temporary and comparatively unimportant 
things—whether good or bad—as Anarchy, Social- 
ism, Communism, Nihilism, Democracy, Republican- 
ism, Toryism, Whigism, etc., and strike some telling 
blows at the “bad laws,” which it acknowledges to 
exist, and asserts to be the causes of all the “abuses” 
and “grievances,” under which so many millions of 
mankind are suffering. 

If, instead of doing this, it shall go on supporting 
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the makers of all these “bad laws,” and shall expect 
to quiet the victims of them, by simply telling them 
that, 

When a law works a grievance, it is easy to go to the polls 
in an orderly way, and have it removed from the statute 
books, — 
if it shall imagine that such medicine as that is any 
remedy for the disease, it will, no doubt, in due time, 
find itself “Greatly Mistaken.” 0. 


Mr. Lum Finds Liberty Wanting. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I have waited patiently for Liberty in full confidence that 
it would speak in no uncertain tone on the outrages perpe- 
trated in Chicago by the legal ruffian at the head of the po- 
lice. Nor was I disappointed, save in what you left unsaid. 
Philosophizing is well, but the grave situation in which the 
Chicago Communists (if you will) are placed demands at 
our hands more than dissertations or well-rounded and care- 
ful distinctions by “ X” between Boston Anarchists” and 
the savage Communists of Chicago.” 

If, as you say, there is a real menace to Liberty in the 
madness of the constituted authorities, it seems to me that 
it is a practical duty for us to show our faith by our works, 
and take steps to see that the men under arrest in Chicago 
are defended and acquitted. Or would an effort to defend 
them in the courts be as objectionable to a Boston Anarch- 
ist“ as the more savage methods of the Chicago Com- 
munists"? 

The question is not—at least with men, however it may 
be with time-serving cowards who are afraid that their spot- 
less robes may be soiled —whether “the Boston Anarchists 
are ready to denounce the savage Communists of Chicago,” 
as “X” puts it, but whether they are ready to calmly phi- 
losophize and leave these men to their fate; whether the 
chief end of the “Boston Anarchist" is fulfilled in building 
sepulchres for men our fathers have stoned, or in piously 
mouthing the old prayer: “T thank thee I am not as other 
men are —in Chicago! 

In short, what is the practical duty of an Anarchist — even 
though he may use neither of the qualifying adjectives, 
Boston or Pharisaic—concerning men whom I do not ad- 
mit to have done wrong? Is it merely to carefully distin- 
guish my cause from less cultured but more unfortunate 
men? The “uncertainty” in my mind is not confined to 
the circumstances which “surround the throwing of a bomb 
at the Chicago police.“ 

Heartily wishing “ T" had said more (and I think it could 
have been done without over-running the page), and that 
“X” had said less, I remain 


Yours truly, Dyer D. Lux. ’ 


The chief trouble with Mr. Lum’s criticism is that 
he doesn’t tell me what more to say. In a private let- 
ter I asked him to supply this deficiency, but for an- 
swer got nothing more satisfactory than that Liberty, 
being looked up to for advice, “should have been will- 
ing to suggest— what? anything, something.” Now, 
Tam not in the habit of saying “anything, something.” 
It’s a poor policy. Mr. Lum should know this him- 
self. If he had avoided saying “anything, something,” 
his opinions would not have made so many revolutions 
before the public eye, and his influence would have 
been greater. When 1 don't know, I say so. A few 
weeks ago I heard Mr. Lum say to a New Haven au- 
dience that it is not to be assumed of every man who 
stands up to champion certain fundamental principles 
that the mantle of Elijah has fallen upon his shoul- 
ders. But now he seems to think that it has fallen 
upon mine. I feel flattered, but must decline so heavy 
a responsibility. 

I have denounced the treatment of the Chicago 
Communists in the strongest terms that I could think 
of. I could have done nothing more except subscribe 
for their defence and ask Liberty’s constituency to do 
likewise. If a subscription paper were presented to 
me, I should probably give—what? anything, some- 
thing. But not a great deal. Why? Because I must 
direct my expenditures for the cause of Liberty in the 
way that seems to me most fruitful of good results. 
If a satisfactory struggle could be made for free 
speech in the courts at Chicago, I should be disposed 
to go in with a will. But this is impossible, because 
the question of free speech is mixed up with other 
matters there. The indictments are for murder and 
other kindred offences. It may be said, of course, 
that the murders committed by the bomb-throwing 
were in resistance to an invasion of free speech. Even 
if this is so, still the method employed was so unwise 
that the principal effect was necessarily to damage 
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free speech. Suppose a parallel case. Anthony Com- 
stock violated free speech by arresting D. M. Bennett. 
Mr. Bennett had an unquestionable right to resist by 
shooting him. Had he done so, he would have 
strengthened the Comstock movement immeasurably 
and placed free thought at the mercy of bigotry. Un- 
der such circumstances, could Liberals have been ex- 
pected to rally very ardently to Mr. Bennett’s support? 
Mr. Bennett suffered his persecution without resort to 
violence, and the result is that Comstock is so crippled 
that he dare not arrest another freethinker. The Chi- 
cago Communists have chosen the violent course, and 
the result is to be foreseen. Their predicament is due 
to a resort to methods that Liberty emphatically dis- 
approves. As between them and the State Liberty’s 
sympathies are with them. But as they by their folly 
are doing their utmost to help the State, Liberty can- 
not work with them or devote much energy to their 
defence. If this be “time-serving cowardice,” so be it. 
Mr. Lum must make the most of it. But he should 
remember that this is not a question of faith without 
works. It is a question of difference of faith. 

The phrase “Boston Anarchists,” which Mr. Lum 
makes the object of his sarcasm, was enclosed in quo- 
tations at the head of “X's” article. It is not of 
Liberty's selection. It was first thrown at Liberty's 
supporters by the San Francisco “Truth,” (the writer 
who most used it is now a “Boston Anarchist” him- 
self), and was afterwards applied to us by Mr. Lum's 
Chicago friends. X“ simply took their phrase as a 
matter of convenience. He knows, and Mr. Lum 
knows, that it is devoid of sense. Liberty happens to 
be published in Boston, and one or two of its writers 
live there, but it has comparatively few friends in its 
once revolutionary, but now reactionary, home. The 
great bulk of its supporters are scattered all over the 
country. Grouped together, they would be seen to be 
a very cosmopolitan collection. No taint of Boston 
culture or exclusiveness attaches to their garments. 
The Anarchy taught by Liberty is exclusive of none 
except those who do not believe in Anarchy, and it 
is exclusive of those whether they live in Boston or 
Chicago and whether they call themselves Anarchists 
or not. T. 


A Great Idea Perverted. 

The Knights of Labor convention at Cleveland voted 
to petition congress for the passage of an act which em- 
bodies in a very crude way the all-important principle 
that all property having due stability of value should 
be available as a basis of currency. The act provides 
for the establishment of loan offices in every county in 
the United States, which, under the administration of 
cashiers and tellers appointed by the secretary of the 
treasury, shall issue legal tender money, redeemable on 
demand in gold coin or its equivalent in lawful money 
of the United States, lending it at three per cent. a year 
to all who offer satisfactory security. 

The Knights have got hold of a great idea here, one 
which has in it more potency for the emancipation of 
labor than any other; but see now how they vitiate it 
and render it impracticable and worthless by their polit- 
ical and arbitrary methods of attempting its realization. 

One section of the act, by forbidding all individuals 
or associations to issue money, makes a government mo- 
nopoly of the banking business, — an outrageous denial 
of liberty. 

Another section, instead of leaving the rate of dis. 
count to be governed by cost, to which, were it not for 
the monopoly, competition would reduce it, arbitrarily 
fixes it at three per cent., thus recognizing labor's worst 
foe, usury. As three per cent. represents the average 
annual increase of wealth,—that is, the difference be- 
tween the annual production and the annual consump- 
tion, —this section means that what ought to be labor's 
annual savings, and would be if usury did not abstract 
them from labor's pockets, shall be turned into the gov- 
ernment treasury to be squandered as congress and cor- 
rupt officials may see fit. 

Another section establishes a uniform usury law for 
the entire country, providing that any person who shall 
lend money at any other rate than three per cent. shall 
forfeit to the borrower both principal and interest. 
Legislators have heretofore been satisfied to limit the 
rate of interest in one direction, but this limits it in 


both, subjecting the lender at two per cent. to the same 
forfeit that the lender at four must suffer. 

This piece of tyranny, however, as well as numerous 
others in the act, are thrown entirely into the shade by 
a section providing that any person convicted of offer- 
ing for sale gold and silver coin of the United States 
“shall forfeit as a fine his entire estate, goods, money, 
and property, or may be imprisoned at hard labor for 
fifty years, or suffer both fine and imprisonment, and 
in addition forever forfeit the right of citizenship in 
the United States.” What an opportunity for Recorder 
Smythe, should this offence ever come within his juris- 
diction! His insane lust for cruelty, which lamented 
its inability to hang John Most for making an incendi- 
ary speech, might find greater gratification under this 
statute. Imagine him addressing the prisoner at the 
bar: t 
“John Jones, a jury of your peers has found you 
guilty of a most heinous crime. You have presumed 
to offer in the market-place and subject to the sacrilege 
of barter our sacred cartwheel, the emblem of our civi- 
lization, the silver dollar of the United States. It is evi- 
dent that you are a member of the dangerous classes. 
You are probably the greatest scoundrel that ever dis- 
graced the face of the earth. It is a great pity that 
our too merciful law will not permit me to burn you 
at the stake. But as it will not, I must be contented, 
in the interest of law, order, and society, to go to the 
extreme verge of the latitude allowed me. Therefore 
I impose upon you a fine equal to your entire estate, I 
sentence you to imprisonment at hard labor for fifty 
years, and I strip you forever of the right to vote me 
out of office.” 

A beautiful organization, these Knights of Labor, for 
an Anarchist to belong to! r. 


William Holmes, one of the Chicago Communists, 
has a silly letter in “Lucifer” of May 21, abusing the 
editors of that paper for joining with Liberty in con- 
demnation of the crimes of Most's followers. I wish 
I had room to reprint it just to let my readers see what 
these Communists are capable of saying about me. But 
I can only advert to the especially silly assertion that 
Liberty is “Lucifer’s” Boston divinity and that “ Luci- 
fer” is Liberty’s sycophant. Men like Holmes are so 
accustomed to blindly following that they are entire 
strangers to spontaneous coöperation. When they see 
two persons doing the same thing, they conclude that 
one must be leading and the other following. Holmes 
confesses that such is his practice when he virtually 
says that, sooner than write a word in condemnation 
of anything wrong in his own party, he would suffer 
his hand to be burned from his body. Liberty and 
“Lucifer” are on no such tender footing. I know the 
editors of “Lucifer” for earnest, honest men, of keen 
insight, with whom I generally agree, but sometimes 
differ. I believe that they hold a somewhat similar 
opinion about me. Where we agree, we have cordially 
cooperated. Whenever we have differed, we have said 
so openly, vigorously, and sometimes sharply. And 
I suppose we shall continue in this course, whether 
Holmes and his Communistic friends like it or not. 


The authorities are growing madder and madder. 
The monomaniac Smythe gave Most the full penalty 
of the law, one year in the penitentiary and $500 fine, 
Braunschweig five months and $250, and Schenck nine 
months with no fine. In addressing Most, the recorder 
told him that he was the greatest scoundrel that ever 
disgraced the face of the earth, and that he was sorry 
he could not sentence him to be hanged. Such talk as 
this is the language of lunacy, or else of knavery bid- 
ding for the vote of lunacy. ‘ 


A newspaper, describing the scene when Most, Braun- 
schweig, and Schenck were sentenced, said: “None of 
the Anarchists attempted to speak a word, but were as 
meek as lambs and disgracefully cowardly in their de- 
meanor.” I suppose this reporter expected to see one 
of them launch a bomb at the recorder. It may be 
taken for granted hereafter, on every occasion where 
an Anarchist figures, that, if he throws a bomb, he will 
be put down as a fiend, and, if he does not, he will be 
branded as a coward. 
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“Tf I had concealed a rebel, it would be to save him from your tortures; conse- 
quently I should not give him up.” 

The Britons mockingly applauded the positive attitude of the woman. Ah! the 
clemency of the sergeant was growing difficult. Irishmen coll around, their 
hands cold, their bodies frigid, but their brains boiling; they all flocked to this 
spot in the anticipation that events might take an evil turn and put their patience 
to a test past their endurance. 

Regardless of the last watchword, which still and always counselled resignation, 
abstention, they would never permit them to touch a hair of Edith's head. 

John Autrun, who was choking with emotion, went on, his eyes fixed on the royal 
proclamation and reluctantly indicating it to Edith: 

“Reflect: you are putting yourself in danger of the gallows!" 

“Hanged!” said she, with a smile; “then I should be still less likely to speak.“ 

“ And your house in danger of fire!” added he, aa 

For a brief, inappreciable moment she was silent, filled with sadness at this men- 
ace, reviewing all the past miseries experienced under this roof of ragged thatch, 
behind these badly matched stones; joys, nevertheless, had lighted up this past: 
her marriage, the birth and growth of her son Michael, and pious memories were 
also connected with this wretched place, — memories of her father, her mother dead 
in the bed which afterwards became her son’s and which now awaited him. 

Nevertheless, she answered : 

“Fire! remorse smarts more, and it is you who will be stung by that.” 

The Britons were getting angry. This trifling at the door was lasting too long. 
They demanded the performance, the conflagration immediately, and pushed on 
towards the little hut, hustling the crowd of people, who muttered, feeling in their 
clothes for their open knives, and marking the spots on the necks of the soldiers 
where they would bleed them like fowls. 

Once more, the sergeant tried to pacify his men, who would no lon 
pow and, not to exasperate them by any further deference, he add 
tively: 

4 Noel Harvey, the agitator, — deliver him into my hands.” 

“Have you romised twenty-five thousand pounds?” replied Edith. “I do 
not give credit to the king. He for too w 

The Irishmen laughed at this repartee; but the disgusted Britons crowded into 
the house, introducing John Autrun by force and careless of the cutting words of 
Edith, who cried out: 

i s a the heroic soldiers! They win victories over a woman who does not defend 
herself.” 

Treor and Marian had hurried to the scene, and the whole village surrounded 
Edith; they would surely protect her against the desperadoes, who were making 
a frightful uproar in the house, breaking the humble furniture, scattering the few 
dishes about, and staving in the shaky window-frames. 

They did not find the rebel; they ripped open the beds, and slashed the thatched 
roof; no Bagenel Harvey anywhere! They brawled, they yelled, and now—for 
the search was very quickly ended between four straight walls forming two gloomy 
rooms—the door vomited them forth like boiling lava, effervescing with a rumbling 
like thunder. 

“The woman! the old woman! let's hang her!“ they vociferated. “She has 
Haiged the leader of the rebels to escape.” 

rom the midst of the 5 provocations answered to their menace, 
shouts of defiance were launched like projectiles, and a harvest of knives sprang 
up from their pockets. è 

“The old woman! the old woman!” repeated the Britons, “the old woman! We 
will make her dance, grimacing like a puppet, from the end of a rope of hemp!” 

“First,” was the answer, “we will make gashes in your 3 at the play 
one needs to be able to laugh heartily!“ 

And the rampart which poan Arklow's wife bristled with knife-blades; the 
soldiers, on their side, levelled their muskets, aiming at the enemy; they would fire 
into the mass. A salad! Already ten Irishmen had squatted down, preparing to 
crawl under the rifles and tear open the English without delay. 

The sergeant exhausted himself in useless injunctions to avert the struggle; 
since they had found no one in this woman’s house, she merited no punishment. 
His voice was drowned in the clamor; they disregarded him; he placed himself in 
front of their guns; so much the worse! they would fire at him with the others. 

Spontaneously Treor and Marian placed themselves in the front rank to receive 
the first balls. Perhaps the fury of the soldiers once satiated by the fall of a certain 
number of victims, these wretches, their thirst for blood assuaged, would not com- 
plete the carnage. 

The young girl held the hand of her father, and, courageous, with brilliant eyes, 
a poetic and vibrating image of patriotism, braved her executioners. 

Miraculous! The muskets dropped of themselves, and all the transport of fury, 
all the blind wrath, all the frenzy of massacre which ed these brigands, van- 
ished, and was transformed into a noisy glee, a tumult of joyous cries. 

But Marian, but Treor, but all their companions, regretted that they had not 
suffered the death which had faced them a moment before; for an erotic delirium 
had seized the Britons, inflaming their eyes and moistening their unclean mouths, 
which trembled with desire. And in place of the shower of balls which they had 
just promised, their gorilla-like hands, large and hairy, were throwing insultin 

isses to the women, with sneering laughs, coarse compliments, and lascivious an 
filthy words, 

“Let them be silent! Let them stop!” cried several Irishmen at once, “or we 
will bleed them like hogs.” 

A movement was — to lead away the unfortunate women whom the attitude 
of the soldiers was outraging; but the brutes assailed the group with blows from 
the butts of their muskets, pricking and pinking the men with their bayonets, 
using only so much caution in this manceuvre as would prevent them from dam: 
aging their prey. 

They must have the women, in short,—all the young, all the beautiful, all the 
passable; and in the midst of the scuffles, notwithstanding the retaliations and 
the wounds received from knives, they contrived to seize their skirts, catch hold of 
their waists, and clasp their forms. They laid their fingers on their throats, feeling 
about them with painful brutalities, and placing their polluting lips upon their 
cheeks and necks; and bites, when the poor creatures struggled too successfully, 
succeeded the disgusting caresses, E 

John Autrun, powerless to subdue these lecherous madmen, seizing the most 
infuriated, struck, himself, by these demoniacs, thrown down, and trodden under 
their boots, rose and made a last appeal, a desperate appeal, to their reason. 

“If you do not immediately come to order,” said he, “I will kill myself, and my 
blood will be on your head!” 

Not one was restored to reason by such a trifle. Oh, well! he would bother them 
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no longer; a pleasant journey! With his chastity, the sight of the angels would be 
enough for him. They were not satisfied with such thin bodies, and they did not 
care for wings! If he should recover, he could take his vows and become a Catho- 
lic priest; they were soldiers. 

“Soldiers!” he answered, “never; the dregs of humanity, convicts escaped from 
the galleys, to which you will some day be returned!” 

„To death with the sergeant!" they yelled as their only commentary, without 
interrupting their ignominious struggle, overpowering by their numbers the de- 
fenders of the women who were the objects of their frenzied lust, and incapable, 
moreover, of restraining themselves in the intoxication of their senses which touch, 
kisses, and stealthy embraces had increased to pee paroxysms. 

Then John Autrun took a pistol from his belt, and, ames it against his temple, 
discharged it; he fell his whole length, on his face, in his blood. 

The surprise suspended momentarily the ignoble wrangle, permitting the Bun- 
clodyans to take up the suicide, stanch his wound, and him into a house where 
they could dress it, care for him, and save him if possible, for he still breathed ; 
but the interval lasted scarcely more than a minute or two, and the lecherous con- 
duct of the monsters re-commenced, more tumultuous, more vile than before, since 
the disappearance of their chief, which had already proved so vain. 

The orgie terminated with other excesses. One of the rascals had clandestinely 
set fire to Arklow's shattered . his mattress of dried ferns, and the flre 
was devouting the shanty; and when Edith anathematized them, certain ones pro- 
posed putting her iuto the smoking ruins of her home. They would be showing 
clemency; she would, by this means, die in her bed, under the roof of her ances- 
tors . . . under her own roof, surely, since it would fall on her 

They seized her; and Treor, who contended with them for her, fell, stunned by 
the blow of a musket on his skull; other comrades took his place by her side; but. 
now Marian, isolated, without any immediate defender, occupied, like Edith, in 
wresting herself from the hands of the ravishers, tempted the amateurs, and at 
once two of them rushed upon this “dish fit for a king,” as they said, their mouths 
watering. 

Their ee delayed for the young girl the horror and pollution of their touch, 
but for how many minutes? e rivals did not fight, but only exchanged proj 
sals, expostulations, recalling the mutual concessions made by one to the other 
under similar circumstances, the sharing of the booty or a common use, and their 
quarrel terminated by an arrangement. 

No more debate, a cordial, amicable understanding for the possession of the 
object, the sweet object at issue, and a drawing of lots to decide the order of suo- 
cession of the occupants, when a third came up unexpectedly, citing the popular 
aphorism: „When there is enough for two, there is enough for three,” and accord- 
ingly registering himself as the patient heir of numbers one and two! 

Ah! the disgusting, frightful, infernal bargain! Marian looked longingly ata 
knife in the shrivelled hands of one of her wounded or dying friends, but had not 
time to pick it up, being pursued so closely. Besides, would death offer her a sure 
e against the outrages of these satyrs? She contemplated the fire, now at its 
height, consuming Edith's hut, and, lowering her head, started to leap into the liv- 
ing, roaring, red, ascending flames, which would consume her, leaving on the fune- 

pile no vestige of her body! 

But she only reached the threshold, near N however to singe the hair upon 
her forehead; the impudent soldiers, associated for fraternal gratification of their 
brutal passion, held her back by her dress, and she struggled in vain to free her- 
self, to secure her salvation by drowning herself in the waves of fire; the one barred 
the way, and the other wrapped her in his arms. 

“Help! help!" she cried, vehemently. 

“Go on!“ replied the one who held her, inhaling with delight the fragrance ex- 
haled from her neck in the heat of her efforts; “go on, my beauty! you shall not 
escape, in spite of all the champions in the world who may answer 9 — * 

“Even in spite of me?" asked some one, whose arm, like a bar of iron, fell upon 
the soldier, pushing him far away from the young girl. 

“Sir Richard Bradwell!" pronounced the Irish and the old Britons in chorus. 


CHAPTER V. 


Sir Bradwell arrived with all the guests of Cumslen Park, who had risen precipi- 
tately from the table at the rumor of the arrest of Harvey. Lord Newington and 
his staff had hurriedly mounted their horses, which were still saddled and bridled; 
but Lady Ellen and Sir Edward Walpole had got into a farmer's vehicle which was 
standing near the kitchen, and Richard, sitting in front, had lashed the horse so 
vigorously that they arrived several minutes before the others. 

e had leaped to the ground without taking the trouble to stop and while yet 
entangled with his reins. 

“And I, Richard,” cried the Duchess, “how am I to get out?“ 

She stood upright, shuddering and pale, in the very uncomfortable vehicle with- 
out any step, still calling Bradwell, without answering Sir Edward, who urged her, 
for greater f not to mingle with the crowd. But she would rather have jumped 
out at the risk of a sprain, and had decided to do so when the officer gallantly opened 
his arms and received her against his breast with delight. He did not, indeed, kep 
her there long; she touched the ground, agile and alert, disengaged herself, an 
immediately rejoined her lover. 

Seeing her hurriedly, feverishly, with wildly dilated pupils, cross the space which 
separated her from him, Sir Walpole expected an exposure. The perspicacity of 
the lieutenant equalled his self-conceit, and having tried to draw the attention of 
his beautiful hostess at breakfast, he had discovered the secret of the intrigue be- 
tween the son and the wife of Newington. 

On the road, some words were droj that clearly revealed to him the situation, 
the cries of the women accelerating the haste of Bradwell, excessively agitated; the 
Duchess, in spite of the presence of a third party, offered scarcely any resistance to 
a fit of wild jealousy, and begged him to stop, to drive more slowly, and not to pitch 
them headlong into a ditch. 

For whom, besides? For the young girls yonder, to whom he feared that some 
misfortune might happen. And as Bradwell did not cease tormenting his horse, 
whose sides he striped with such terrible blows of the whip that the cart jolted 
abominably and, instead of rolling, seemed rather to sail on the crest of the waves 
of a rough sea, she grew angry, cursing Miss Marian, who was the cause of this dis- 
orderly race, and she furiously described the young girl to the officer. 

A silly, romantic jade, ridiculous in her affectation of dreamy airs, of inspired 
attitudes; a comedian, tragedian of the first order! Of the 
plained, in intention; not in execution, — that was pitiable. 

And in confirmation of ber criticism Lady Ellen related the scene with Paddy: 
an actress of the twentieth class, a strolling country player on the boards, would 
have played it incomparably better. Nevertheless, accustomed to the most insig- 
nificant roving mountebanks who every two or three years set up their stage on 
the village square between four lamps, the Bunclodyans were inexhaustible in their 
eulogies of her talent. 


rst order, she ex- 
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Use Them Instead of Abusing Them. 


I know it is not polite, to say the least, to ask admittance 
into a house in order to throw stones at its members. But I 
will say frankly at the very threshold that that is what I want 
to come into the present number of Liberty for. I want to 
find fault with the greater part of what has been said in re- 
cent numbers about the Knights of Labor. It seems to me 
that there is an error in all this, a fatal error, that lames most 
of the Anarchistic method. Far be it from me to criticise 
complainingly the methods of my brethren, older and wiser 
in Anarchy than I. Still it does seem to me- and I must tell 
them so—that they mistake in being so little disposed to take 
advantage of all those good impulses and right tendencies to 
be found in the present state of things. It is hard enough to 
get the world along in the right direction, the best that can 
be done, — so hard that I am convinced it is a great mistake 
not to make use of every possible opportunity of making peo- 
ple familiar with Anarchistic principles. 

Therefore, I say, instead of berating the Knights of Labor, 
use them. 

Of course, there is much in their methods and their inten- 
tions that is repulsive to an Anarchist. But it isa wonderful 
means, presented all ready for use, for the spread of Anarchis- 
tic ideas. Its leaders and its members are deeply in earnest, 
and they are pressing along according to the best lights they 
have. Instead of carping at them, let us instruct them. Un- 
doubtedly, they are doing good,—as much good as could be 
done on so large a scale at the present time. But if their won- 
derful power could be given an impulse in the direction of 
less legislation, instead of going pell-mell toward more; if a 
little leaven of Anarchy could be put into that vast, ferment- 
ing mass,— what wonderful results might come of it a few 
years hence! And the time is the one time of a hundred 
years for the growth of Anarchy. It is the spring of labor's 
long, long year, and labor feels the wonderful new life in its 
veins, is stirring itself in a dumb, numb way preparatory to 
making such wonderful growth as never it made before, as 
never the world saw before. And Anarchy ought to have 
large share in all this. The great goddess, Liberty, might 
come to her own some centuries sooner, I think, were Anar- 
chists to use rather than abuse the Knights of Labor. 

How? If every Anarchist in the United States were a mem- 
ber of a Knights’ assembly, participated in its discussions, and 
into them all threw the seed of his beliefs, lost no opportunity | 
of spreading among its members a knowledge of the doctrines — 
of Anarchy, — the plan is simple enough, but what great re- 
sults might follow! 7. v. K. 


The Knights of Labor. 


The rapid growth of the organization of the Knights of 
Labor is one of the signs of the times. The age is moving 
on with rapid strides toward a social revolution. As in all 
pre-revolutionary periods, men are blindly groping and asso- 
ciating together to discover some patent method of compro- 
mising light and darkness, authority and liberty, hoping to 
discover the happy twilight medium in which both can agree. 
Such is the political platform of the Knights of Labor. 
Brought into close associative effort by the pressure of eco- 
nomic necessity, their hearts stirred by the unconscious in- 
fluence of the spirit of the times, blind to the logic of events 
that is proclaiming still further liberty to the individual, 
and with their minds thoroughly permeated with the virtues 
of the quack nostrums of the day, it is no wonder that crude 
methods should still retain a foothold in their councils. 

But Man is ever wiser than men. The unconscious leader- 
ship under which they are acting sees more clearly, and will f 
guide more accurately, than the narrow views of nominal 
and known leaders. The contest of the age is between legal- 
ized Capital and compulsory Labor. Capital entrenched in 
legalized privilege, not only defended by the arm of, but 
constituting, the State, has fallen heir to the mantle of 
Cæsar. Holding the will o“ the wisp of political action ina 
modern commercially organized State before the straining 
eyes of the people, it prates loudly of the sacredness of per- | 
sonal liberty. It was in behalf of “liberty” that the propri- | 
etor of the Springfield (O.) shops expelled the Knights, and 
refused them the means of living by their accustomed labor. | 
Secure in their entrenchments of legalized privilege, capital- | 
ists dread change, and ring the cry of “liberty” in every | 
key. 

The Knights are avowedly banded together to work for | 
the final "abolishment of the wage-system”; and proclaim 
that among the higher duties that should be taught in 
every local assembly are man’s inalienable inheritance and 
right to a share, for use, of the soil, and that the right to life | 
carries with it the right to the means of living, and that all 
statutes that obstruct or deny these rights are wrong, unjust, 
and must give way.“ To be sure, they look upon political 
action as a means to this end, but it is as a means, and not 
as the end. With their aim I have the fullest sympathy, and 
as an Anarchist hold that all statutes “obstruct and deny” 
this aim. 

The question, therefore, arises, shall we stand aloof be- 
cause of the incorporation among their methods of one 
which we believe will not accomplish their aim? Are we 
not in danger of mistaking the means for the end, and, in 
standing so stiff as to crack our l column by ing 
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backward, becoming, in effect, sharpshooters and scouts for 
the entrenched enemy? 

The Knights of Labor are based on the principles of codp- 
eration in industry and arbitration in disputes, and because 
among their methods I find among their means of action one 
of the crude notions of the day, shall I withdraw and place a 
cartridge in my musket to do their enemies’ work? We are 
passing out of the political into the economic phase of social 
administration, and as when we passed from the religious to 
the political phase, the old weapons are still the handiest to 
the muscles habituated to their use. The Puritans and Fifth 
Monarchy men of Cromwell’s day are ridiculous enough in 
many respects. Men who could rejoice in such names as 
Fraise-God-Barebones tried to fight the battles of politi- 
cal liberty with religious methods, but the unconscious lead- 
ership of the spirit of their age made their associative efforts 
effective toward the end in view. So I, believing myself to 
be a “real Anarchist, can be a Knight pledged to work in 
unison with them in economic measures, while smiling at the 
presence of “survivals” of political means to secure econo- 
mic ends. Asa Knight, too, I am under no obligation to 
assist in furthering their ends by political methods. 

In fine, the aims of the Knights of Labor is one thing, the 
political demands of their platform is another, and is but 
the temporary excrescence of the times. 

Therefore, instead of being in the position of subscribing 
to Calvin's creed, I rather stand as one who refuses to aid 
Rome by burning Calvinists at the stake, because, like Rome, 
I disagree with certain methods they still retain. 

Dryer D. Lux. 


The Knights of Labor. 
[Winsted Press.) 


When the Knights of Labor have succeeded in establishing 
a reign of terror over the employing classes, —and they surely 
will succeed, if matters keep on as they are now going, —we 
suppose they think the millennium for labor will have dawned. 
But they will find themselves mistaken. Blood cannot be 
sucked out of a turnip, nor can high wages be got out of in- 
dustry that is not in a prosperous condition. 

Even were the capitalist or employer — for it is against the 
employer rather than the capitalist that the Knights direct 
their hardest blows—entirely eliminated from the problem 
today and labor left to its own devices to employ itself, we 
doubt very much if there would be any great improvement 
in the condition of labor. It would still be confronted with 
congested markets and so-called “overproduction.” Inabil- 
ity to exchange will confront it, and palsy all its efforts to in- 
crease its wealth and multiply its comforts. 

There are but few industries in the country today which are 
very profitable to those who employ labor in conducting them, 
and this under the shrewdest, most close-fisted management, 
with an eye single to the interests of the employer, regardless 
of those of the employed. There are many branches of man- 
ufacturing run without profit in the hope that better times 
will come when something can be made out of them by those 
who take the risks and have the care and responsibility of 
their management. Here and there a huge monopoly piles 
up great profits and can afford to pay great wages, but the 
general profits of business are not large, nor is there any pros- 
pect that they will be. Do the Knights of Labor suppose that 
they can take the management of affairs in their hands and 
make them better under such circumstances? Do they ex- 
pect to draw blood from a turnip? 

The cause of the trouble lies deeper than these people seem 
to suppose, Behind the employer, whose exposed head they 
are just now engaged in pummeling, is a condition of things 
for which he is not all to blame, forcing him to antagonize 
their interests in order that he may live; and were he to be 
got out of the way at once and a new employer substituted, 
the evil system would remain, and the evil consequences of 
that system follow without material abatement. 

The numerous labor papers which come to this office are 
filled with rant and war cries against the conductors of in- 
dustry, but hardly ever go deeper into the principle of things 
than the immediate effects which are apparent to everybody. 
They abuse the collector of rent, but his principal, who pock- 
ets the collections, escapes their comment, and the system 
which produces him and compels him passes unobserved. 
Anything more unsatisfactory than such ranting to one who 
cares for the permanent prosperity of the masses of his fel- 
low men, unless it be the hypocritical professions of the false 
friends of labor, can hardly be found. 

The Knights of Labor, as an army carrying destruction be- 
fore it and leaving consternation in its rear, is doing a salu- 
tary and perhaps a necessary work, and by compelling the 
dominant classes to institute some reforms for their own self 
preservation, will do a certain amount of good, no doubt; but, 
instead of Liberty and Equality, they will find only a Napo- 
leon and his bloody legions when their struggle is over,—an 
improvement, perhaps, as all change and struggle is an im- 
provement,—but not much gain for themselves after all; a 
change of masters, but not a change of system by which mas- 
ters become less exacting. 

There can be no general prosperity in any country under 
falling prices, and no war upon capital or upon employers 
will of itself prevent prices from falling. Rather will it tend 
to lower them and increase the suffering and inequality which 


it seeks to remove. Whatever its ultimate effects on coming 
generations, its immediate consequences will be the reverse 
of satisfactory to all concerned. Until adequate provision 
is made for the exchange of wealth and the distribution of 
production, no lasting or wide-spread improvement may be 
looked for. This monopoly may be forced to yield an inch, 
and that oppressor may be driven into exile, but another will 
succeed him, and the monopoly which yields an inch in one 
direction will take an ell in another. So labor will continu- 
ally find itself oppressed and overburdened, and no better 
able to pay itself high wages as its own employer than it is 
now under the employment of the managers of capital. 

The sufferings of the industrial classes are caused, not by 
the direct oppression of the employing classes, but by inabil- 
ity of the latter to dispose of the products of industry. Of 
course this results in lack of employment, and that results 
in fierce competition among laborers against each other for 
work, and that brings wages down to the lowest living notch. 
At the same time thousands are in sore need of the very things 
which employers would be glad to produce if there was any 
market for them. Now, does any reasonable man suppose 
that it will immediately, permanently, and to any great ex- 
tent help matters to have labor make organized war on em- 
ployers? Or that labor as its own employer will find itself 
able to make a market under the very conditions which have 
destroyed the market? — that is, under conditions which pre- 
clude the ready exchange of product among the producers, 
and which forbid the needy from supplying their wants by 
purchase from other producers who have an overabundance 
of the things the needy need, and who are themselves needy 
because of the very abundance of their own product? 

We have given the subject constant attention for years, 
always sympathizing with labor and always speaking in its 
behalf; we have read acres of argument pro and con, in la- 
bor papers and in capitalistic papers, in books and in pam- 
phlets, and we are today more firmly convinced than ever 
that the chief trouble is in the machinery of exchange, — not 
in production, over-population, lack of demand, or overabund- 
ance of supply; — certainly not in the squandering of public 
moneys, or exclusion of the people from the land, or increased 
use of machinery. 

Our sympathies are strongly on the side of the Knights of 
Labor, but this does not prevent us from seeing that their 
efforts, however successful, will not result in the great bene- 
tit which they expect, for, as we said at the beginning, they 
cannot draw blood from a turnip; they cannot get big wages 
out of industries which, like the vast majority of industries 
in this country today, have small profits or no profits at all. 


Luckily His Shoulders are Broad. 
[Winsted Press.) 


The Anarchist figures in the present labor troubles to some 
extent, and, if anything particularly outrageous is done by 
anybody not enlisted in the cause of capitalism, it is con- 
sidered safe to lay it to him. 


Standard Labor Literature. 
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Mr. Walker’s Neo-Nonsense. 


I am sorry to see that E. C. Walker, having taken a posi- 
tion on Malthusianism, probably without due constieration, 
seems to feel himself bound now, for the sake of consistency, 
to maintain that position at all hazards. Consistency is a 
very fine thing, but truth is far finer. Mr. Walker is still 
determined to call himself a Malthusian, though he denies 
the fundamental doctrine of Malthusianism,—i. e., that the 
working-people would be better off, everything else remain- 
ing unchanged, if their numbers were diminished. Does Mr. 
Walker know that Malthus's “Theory of Population“ was 
written in answer to Condorcet’'s “ Esquisse des Progrès de 
l'Esprit Humain " and Godwin’s “ Political Justice,” the two 
most Anarchistic works of the last century, which demon- 
strated that poverty and vice and crime were due to the ine- 
quality of conditions, generated and fostered by unjust politi- 
cal systems. Both Godwin and Condorcet foresaw that some 
day the population question would come up for consideration, 
but they saw also, as we see today, that it was not the burning 
question, calling for immediate solution, not the question on 
the solution of which depended the solution of all the others, 
but that it was a dependent question, secondary to that of 
justice. Condorcet especially has shown that with improved 
conditions, and the increased morality necessarily resulting 
from this improvement, the population question would settle 
itself, for no man would then desire to bring beings into ex- 
istence for whose happiness he could not provide, and that 
recklessness in this respect today was due to the general de- 
gradation of the people. Malthus came to the rescue of the 
rising bourgeoisie, and was one of the most noted signs of the 
reaction following the French Revolution. He endeavored to 
show that any attempt made to improve the conditions of the 
people would only make thiugs worse, as it would make room 
for a larger population. Mr. Malthus’s followers have since 
pointed with pride to India as a proof of their master’s in- 
sight. The positive checks, of war, pestilence, etc., to over- 
population having been removed by the motherly care of the 
British government, the Indian people have been reduced to 
a condition of more hopeless poverty than that in which they 
were before. They take no note of the part which the foster- 
ing care of the British usurers has had in the production of 
this poverty ; it is not part of their scheme to recognize that. 

A large part of Mr. Walker's article is more suited to the 
columns of the Women's Christian Temperance papers than 
to the columns of Liberty. It betrays about as much sense 
in regard to the population question as the ordinary Christian 
in relation to the temperance question. Mr. Walker probably 
admits that the condition of the individual workingman is 
made worse by intemperate habits, but nevertheless he would 
consider it a very superficial movement which confined itself 
to treating the intemperance, but left the poverty which pro- 
duced the intemperance untouched. Intemperance and the 
large families will disappear with the conditions that produce 
them, and therefore it is to these conditions that our attention 
must be directed. 

In his desperate floundering endeavor to maintain the posi- 
tion which he has assumed, Mr. Walker has deserted the high 
plane of the Anarchist for that of the ordinary bourgeois or 
trades-unionist. He says that the workingman “is living in 
the present, and not in some millennial future.“ In his criti- 
cisms of the ideas and actions of the trades-unionists, Mr. 
Walker has shown an impatience and disgust with them which 
a really philosophical student of society would never have 
displayed, and just because of this very impatience and this 
disgust I am not at all surprised to see him descending to 
the arguments of the trades-unionists. The trades-unionists 
always tell us:—‘‘ Your theories are very fine, but what we 
want now are better wages and shorter hours. When we 
say that, when these become general, they will be no better 
off than they were before, they answer that they are dealing 
with the present, and not with some millennial future. 
When we have higher wages and fewer hours, we will then 
have more intelligence to consider the labor question," ete., 
ete. Mr. Walker ought to join Mr. Atkinson in his improved 
system of domestic economy, and also to take lessons from 
Miss Corson on how to make a neck of beef last a family of 
six persons for three weeks. All these subjects are highly 
important, and deal with “the here and the now.” 

But Mr. Walker has really begged the whole question of 
Malthusianism. Malthus said that, in proportion to the food- 
producing capacity of the world at any time, the number of 
people has always been too great, and hence war, famine, and 
pestilence are absolutely nécessary, and that the only way 
poverty (which is due to over-population) can be removed is 
by lessening the population. Mr. Walker says that the indi- 
vidual workingman is better off when his family is small, but 
admits that, if small families became general, poverty would 
exist in as great a degree as before, but that all men, from 
the training they had received in lessening the size of their 
families, would be more fitted to combat the difficulty. Won- 
drous training-school! He has changed the discussion from a 
question of political economy to one of domestic economy, 
with which the question of the just distribution of wealth has 
nothing whatsoever to do. 

As to France, France is a proof that Malthusianism —that 
is, a restriction of the population — is a failnre as a means for 
the destruction of poverty. It is in the country districts of 
France, if I understand J. S. Mill rightly, that the small fami- 
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lies originated, for it was to the country people and not to the 
city people that the Revolution guaranteed a certain means 
of support which could not be easily increased. In the tables 
of population of France from 1870 to 1880, I find that more 
than one-third of the increase of population is credited to the 
large cities. Now whether this increase in the cities be due 
to an increased number of births in the cities, or to increased 
emigration from the country, the population of the country 
districts must in either case be almost stationary, and, accord- 
ing to the theory of Malthus, the country people should be 
much better off than in those countries in which large fami- 
lies prevail. This we have already shown not to be the case. 
Much admiration as I have for the French people, I cannot 
admit that ‘ they more quickly and effectively than any other 
modern people resent invasions of their rights, and have a 
higher ideal of industrial and social life.“ In the first place, 
they do not resent invasions of their rights by the State nearly 
as much as the English people do, but are constantly clamor- 
ing for more and more State regulation, and in the next, the 
ideal of even the most advanced of them is not at all high in 
our sense of that word, as even “Le Révolté" cannot keep 
out of communism. 

No, the Anarchists or Anti-Malthusians do not assume that 
the ‘‘wage-system is to be eternal,” and it is for this reason 
that they are not Malthusians, for the true Malthusian does 
assume the wage-system to be eternal. I will quote from what 
seems to be Mr. Walker's Book of Common Prayer, ‘The 
Elements of Social Science,“ which he recommended to Mr. 
Heywood in the last number of “Lucifer” as representing 
his views on Malthusianism: There is one method, and one 
only by which they [the working classes] may escape from the 
great evils which oppress them, —the want of food and lei- 
sure, hard work and low wages. This is, by reducing their 
numbers, and so lessening the supply of labor in proportion 
to the demand.“ One method only, remember; no hint at 
the abolition of the wage-system. And again; “Wages can- 
not rise, except through there being more capital or less la- 
borers, nor fall, except through there being less capital or 
more laborers.” Poverty arises from an overcrowding of 
the labor-market and an undue depression of the margin of 
cultivation.“ The great social evils of old countries, when 
reduced to their simplest expression, are found to arise from 
the vast superiority of increase in man, over the powers of 
increase in the land.” Profits are the rewards of abstinence 
[not of monopoly] as wages are the rewards of lal This 
book not only supports all the theories of the orthodox econo- 
mists, which are true under present conditions, and all the 
orthodox deductions from these theories, but also all their ab- 
surdities, such as the existence of a wages-fund,”’ and Mill’s 
absurd proposition that a ‘demand for commodities is not a 
demand for labor.“ The book is so full of economic absurdi- 
ties that I am not at all surprised at Mr. Walker's temporary 
state of mental aberration after reading it. 

A true Malthusian (I have been unable to discover what 
constitutes a Neo-Malthusian) sees no other cause for poverty 
but over-population, no other remedy for poverty but a reduc- 
tion of the population, and therefore a Malthusian who is a 
labor-reformer is an anomaly, a contradiction, an absurdity. 
As to the Malthusians tending toward Anarchy, I wish Mr. 
Walker would point them out. Mr. Walker and Mr. James 
tend toward Anarchism, but Mrs. Besant tends just as strongly 
toward State Socialism. Which tendency is due to the Mal- 
thusianism? Are not both in opposition to it? And the peo- 
ple who practically carry out Malthusianism, the French, have 
a very much stronger leaning towards State Socialism and 
Communism than the English, whose families are proverbi- 
ally large. GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 
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PRESS COMMENTS. 


To call the book the “ Uncle Tom's Cabin” of Nihilism is scarcely 
extravagance. — Boston Advertiser. 


It is perhaps the book which has most erfally influenced the 
youth of Russia in their growth into N , and it is remarkable 
and noteworthy as a work which has played 30 important a part in 
the political and social history of the century. — Boston Courier. 


“ What's To Be Done?" is worthy to rank with “ Fathers and 
Sons" and “ Anna Karenina. — Boston Traveller. 


We are shown the ideal of a future state of society absolutely free 

from all law and control. Ti alan Of tie authors 6 Desa in the 

» is to increase the t; le whom he describes, and it 

must be acknowl fad thas hev ject has been attained ween all 

e 2 Not eee fact thes the book is y for- 
in Russia, there is —— 


y a student of elther sex at the uni- 
versities and colleges who has not read, nay, u learned 
Deart, this most baneful piece of literature. — ew York World, 
As a revelation of folk life it is invaluable; we have no other 
Russian pictures that compare with it. — Providence Star. 
1 and vividly drawn that the inter- 
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est in their fate becomes intense as the thread vo is 
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we cannot avoid the conclusion must have ed 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in ther.“ 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


Ely, the quack historian and economist, says in the 
“North American Review” that there are two or three 
hundred thousand believers in Anarchy in this coun- 
try. This is about as near the truth as the fellow usu- 
ally gets. 

Dr. Edward Aveling says: “No arrangement can be 
equitable into which the word ‘Master’ enters.” No, 
or the thing “Master” either; and the latter enters 
very decidedly into the State Socialism of which Dr. 
Aveling is an apostle. 

Jesse R. Grant is a stockholder in A. K. Owen’s co- 
operative enterprise, the Credit Foncier of Sinaloa, and 
vice-president of its sister organization, the Mexican- 
American Construction Company. The Grants have 
been very successful coéperators in their time, as Fer- 
dinand Ward can testify. 

I haven't much respect for Colonel T. W. Higgin- 
son, but on those rare occasions when he says a brave 
and sensible thing it-gives me pleasure to give him 
credit for it. One of these was his recent editorial in 
the “Index” in which, as a friend of woman, he con- 
demned the proposition to raise the “age of consent” 
to eighteen years. 

Liberty’s propaganda receives another valuable ad- 
dition this week by the publication in pamphlet form 
of Lysander Spooner’s masterly “Letter to Grover 
Cleveland.” Written with all the fire and vigor of 
youth by a man who has spent a life of nearly eighty 
years in acquisition of truth and battle for it, this ex- 
haustive exposure of the trickery, fraud, and mon- 
strous crime by which the people are kept in poverty 
for the benefit of a rapacious few will open the eyes 
of all who read it carefully and without prejudice. It 


makes a large and handsome pamphlet of one hun- | 


dred and twelve pages, which I send, post-paid, on 
receipt of thirty-five cents. See the advertisement in 
another column. 

In a speech recently delivered in Paris, Kropotkine 
said: “As the idea of the inviolability of the individ- 
ual’s home life has developed during the second half of 
our century, so the idea of collective right to everything 
that serves in the production of wealth has developed 
in the masses. This is a fact; and whoever wants to 
live, as we do, with the life of the people and follow its 
development will admit that this affirmation is but an 
accurate summary of popular aspirations.” ‘Then Kro- 
potkinian Anarchism means the liberty to eat, but not 
to cook; to drink, but not to brew; to wear, but not to 
spin; to dwell, but not to build; to give, but not to sell 
or buy; to think, but not to print; to speak, but not to 
hire a hall; to dance, but not to pay the fiddler. Oh, Ab- 
surdity! is there any length to which thou wilt not go? 

In an interesting article in the Detroit “Labor Leaf,” 
Judson Grenell, writing of the various labor papers and 
their characteristics, says that Clemenceau’s daily jour- 
nal, “La Justice,” is “the official organ of the left or 
radical wing of the French Communists of the Proud- 
hon school.” This is not correct. In the first place, 
there is no such person existent or possible as a “ French 
Communist of the Proudhon school,” and, not existing, 
he can have neither wings nor organs. Proudhon hated 


viatizes ty Google 


itized | 


| and abhorred every form of Communism. “La Justice” 
is simply an organ of what is called in France Radical 
Republicanism, and champions a mixture of political 
and economic reforms not unlike those set forth in the 
platform of the Knights of Labor. Most of its eco- 
nomic articles are written by Longuet, who, I believe, 
is a son-in-law and follower of Karl Marx. 

A. K. Owen, Boss of the Credit Foncier of Sinaloa, 
recently announced: “We permit no religious sect to 
exist in our colony.” One of the colonists, foreseeing 
a dangerous breaker, ventured to ask for an explana- 
tion. Mr. Owen vouchsafes one. He says that, as 
sect means a part cut off, and coöperation means joint 
operation, and integral means entire, and as “we are 
to organize under the name Integral Codperation,’ we 
cannot permit a religious sect or secret society, firm, co- 
partnership, corporation, or any two or more persons 
to organize within our organization.” Though not 
personally desirous of joining any religious sect or se- 
cret society, I nevertheless am thankful that I am not 
going to Sinaloa. I prefer to stop codperating a little 
short of integrality in order to preserve somewhat of 
my individuality. “Integral Coéperation” seems to 
be a very, pretty name for absolute despotism. 

Those socialists and labor reformers who are engaged 
in exploiting and fostering superstitious tendencies in 
order to secure in a roundabout way certain alleged 
benefits for labor which ought to be secured, if at all, 
only in a direct and manly fashion should be ashamed 
of themselves. I refer especially to the attempts now 
being made by various trades and labor unions to en- 
force the Sunday law upon barbers, traders, ete., and 
thus enlist the pious people in a movement which on its 
face means puritanical bigotry and underneath means 
industrial tyranny. This is cowardice, hypocrisy, and 
toadyism. Not that a law directly limiting the hours 
of labor is one whit less objectionable or tyrannical 
| than a Sunday law, but either adds to its viciousness 
by concealing its own colors and masquerading in those 
of the other. Such straws as these show what may be 
expected from State Socialism, which simply means a 
new Church and a new State, from which even less dis- 
sent is to be tolerated than is allowed by the correspond- 
ing institutions now existing. 

“I thought I knew Mr. Tucker's position. I thought 
he meant war, and I assure you I was happily disap- 
pointed when, in a late issue of Liberty, he denounced 
Most and his mischievous gang.“ I wonder what words 
mean to Mr. A. Warren, of Wichita Falls, Texas, the 
author of the foregoing sentences taken from a letter 
to “Lucifer.” His writings on individualism show him 
to be a man of intelligence, but he must use a lexicon 
unknown to standard English writers, Will he have 
the kindness to spevify the passages in Liberty from 
which he has drawn the inference that I “meant war”? 
If I can be shown that the inference was justifiable, I 
will try to avoid such language in future. Liberty has 
taught from the beginning that force is no remedy for 
social evils, that the most that it can ever do is to vin- 
dicate the right to seek and apply real remedies, and 
that it is unwise to use it even for that purpose except 
as a last resort. Guided by this rule, Liberty has ap- 
proved the use of force by some of the European peo- 
| ples. Did this warrant any such generalization as that 
I mean war? Mr. Warren is one of those who are very 


derstood. This is probably because he so readily mis- 
interprets plain English himself. 


In “Woodhull & Claflin’s Weekly“ of May 2, 1571, 
Stephen Pearl Andrews wrote these words: “Were I 
to name an octave of the great writers of the past to 
whom I am most consciously indebted for my own 
intellectual culture, I should say Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Kant, Swedenborg, Charles Fourier, Josiah Warren, 
Auguste Comte, and Joseph R. Buchanan; and if I were 
to select three from among this number to whom to ac- 
knowledge the weightier debts of gratitude, the name 
of Josiah Warren would certainly be included among 
this smaller number.” Mr. T. B. Wakeman, in the 
funeral oration which he delivered over Mr. Andrews’s 
body, reviewed that great man’s intellectual life, not 
only in an orderly and comprehensive manner, but 
with considerable detail, the address filling more than 
two pages of the “Truth Seeker” and bearing evidence 
of no small amount of care in its preparation. Yet 
the eulogist of the dead, in relation to his connection 
with Josiah Warren, his belief in Warren's ideas, and 
his championship of the two great principles of „Indi- 
vidual Sovereignty” and “Cost the Limit of Price,” 
could find nothing more to say than this: “He put 
out in 1851, in conjunction with Josiah Warren, his 
‘Science of Society,’ an epoch-making work which 
should now be reprinted.” Mr. Wakeman, as critic, 
is entitled to set what estimate he pleases upon the 
comparative value of Mr. Andrews's various achieve- 
ments, but, as Mr. Andrews's mental biographer, he 
does not adequately fulfil the duties of his position by 
devoting one sentence out of six or eight columns to 
what Mr. Andrews himself deemed one of the most 
important elements of his life-work. Fortunately Mr. 
Warren’s great disciple has left himself on record so 
unmistakably that his discipleship cannot be winked 
out of sight by any of the philosophers of Positivism. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
[Translated for the London Justice by J. L. doynes.) 
We, the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
Do sign the following proclamation 
To all and sundry ‘neath our sway: 
Let each good citizen obey. 


“ Strangers and foreigners of late 
Have sown rebellion in our State: 
Thanks be to God such knaves as those 
Are almost always foreign foes. 


much disturbed lest the term Anarchy may be misun- | 


“ Free-thinkers mostly too: and why’? 
Whoever dares his God deny 

Will probably ere long refuse 

His fellow-men their legal dues. 


Both Jew and Christian, we decree, 
Must venerate the powers that be. 
At dusk all business is to stop; 

Let Jew and Christian shut his shop. 


lt two or three together meet, 
They must not loiter in the street: 
Let none be ever seen at night 
Outside their doors without a light. 


“ His sword and gun let each and all 
Pile presently in our Guildhall; 

His powder too, and every case 

Of pistols in the self-same place. 


“ Who argues in a publie spot 
Shall bé incontinently shot; 

And arguing too by looks and signs 
Is punished with the heaviest fines. 


Fore all things trust your magistrate, 
Who piously protects the State 
With wisest word and best endeavor: 
"Tis your's to hold your tongues for ever.“ 
Heinrich Heine. 
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THE OF 


The national assemblies which, while Spain was Arian, had embraced the three 
estates, in Catholic Spain soou changed their representative character. The com- 
mons were first dropped, and soon only such of the nobility as held court office were 
included. The interests of the people became indifferent. Finally the councils of 
the church were the sole “parliaments of the realm.“ The king, who had been held 
by the Goths as entitled to obedience so long as he respected the rights of his peo- 
ple as individuals, was now told by the Council of Toledo that no king could be 
accepted, unless he promised to preserve the orthodox faith; and it became “an 
established custom” for kings to prostrate themselves before the bishops assembled 
in council. The one great object was to extirpate difference in belief, to bring all 
minds to the dead level of a common creed. Instigated by the example of the 
Eastern emperor, Heraclius, in the year 616 the king issued an edict that within 
a year the Jews in Spain should either embrace Christianity, or should be shorn, 
scourged, and ge from the kingdom and their possessions confiscated. Yet 
we are told that they were quiet citizens, engaging in no tumults, and industrious. 
Ninety thousand were subjected to enforced conversion. 

The effect of Christian imperialism was soon apparent in deterioration of charac- 
ter. The assemblies, which under the Arian Goths had developed the spirit of | 
personality hereditary in the race, were now vociferous for unity; individuality in | 
character was su ed by mediocrity. “The terrible laws against bigotry,” says 
Milman, “and the atrocious juridica! rsecution of the Jews, already designate 
Spain as the throne and centre of merciless bigotry ;" and which was, says Buckle, 
“harsher than in any other country.” The great principles which distinguished 
the legislation of Goth, Saxon, Frank, Burgundian, and Lombard alike, rescuin 
Europe from Csarism; which has everywhere else, in the words of Dr. Arnold, 
“in blood and institutions left its mark legibly and indelibly,” in Spain was crushed 
out. The isolation of Spain left the rival principles to meet in sharper outline than 
elsewhere. The source of authority, whaihat from above, — God. — or from below, 
—the le,— seems a barren inquiry. But the verdict of history is that they are 
fraught with far different and most momentous consequences. Power from above 
is divine, absolute, fixed, 3 no change and permitting none in practice save 
increased centralization. Power from the people is human, relative, dispersive, sub- 
ject to the changes of social growth; ever tending to widen out from the theoretic 
centre to individuals in spite of forced restraints privilege seeks to erect. The im- 
press thus made by Christian Cwsarism upon ancient Spain has never been effaced. 
„There she lies, at the further extremity of the continent, a huge and torpid mass, 
the sole representative now remaining of the feelings and knowledge of the Middle 
Ages.“ [Buckle.] 

ih 711 the Arab-Moors invaded Spain. All courage and spirit were crushed, and 
they had an easy conquest, and at one time threatened to overrun the whole West. 
Charles Martel defeated them and drove them back. Christendom was saved! 
What our civilization would have been but for Charles’s success we cannot say. 
Yet we may safely affirm that the battle of Poictiers, which saved Europe from the 
Crescent for the Cross, preserved it as well from the revival of learning the Arabs 
were to so successfully undertake. Instead of Islam and an awakened intellect, we 
had Christianity aud the Dark Ages. We must bear in mind that the Moslem 
faith, driven back upon itself and mainly confined to the Orient, lost its golden 
opportunity. What it is under such circumstances is far different from what it 
would have been subjected to European development, as the study of that other 
Oriental faith, Christianity, illustrates. The infusion of the Teutonic spirit in the 
one case, as it has in the other, would have profoundly modified the faith, as it has 
the aspect of civilization. We have no reason to think that Moslem success would 
have been for ill. Nor can we behold the evidence of wisdom which we are called 
upon to believe forced the intellect into lethargy and postponed its awakening for 
five hundred years; and, further, that this final release of the intellect from bond- 
age was to be due to the reflected light from the Arabian schools in Spain. 

Under the- Arab-Moors Spain witnessed the cultivation of the soil carried to a 
higher degree of perfection than ever before or since. While the great capitals of 
Europe were reeking in filth by day and shrouded in impenetrable gloom by night, 
the capital of Spain had been for centuries paved and lighted. While the Vicars 
of Christ were issuing bulls against the study of the sciences in the University of 
Paris, the schools of Spain had long nourished their most assiduous study, The 
literature of ancient Greece was exhumed. Commerce extended its sway to distant 
India. The Arabian nobility had no contempt for the llog of the merchant, 
During the tenth century, when Europe was in its most Sy period, Spain had 
attained to its greatest splendor,—a splendor unmarred by religious intolerance. 
From her schools came the first rays to pierce the thick gloom of the Dark Ages, 
introducing in Europe a knowledge of the works of Aristotle and the study of logic. 
In the works of Euclid Christendom learned the existence of geometry; algebra 
and our numerals came from the same infidel hand. Philoso Bars like Gerbert, 
afterward Pope Sylvester II., there found welcome and learned the globular form 
of the earth, its geographical outlines, the study of chemistry, medicine, which early 
became introduced into Europe by Jews, and a more thorough system of mining 
than Spain could develop even in the last century. Also we owe to them the dis- 
covery of gunpowder, linen r, and the compass; the introduction of rice, sugar, 
cotton, and silk; the improved breed of horses; a wonderful dexterity in the ma- 
nipulation of steel and the preparation of leather; the graceful poetic disputations 
afterward improved by the troubadours, and the softening of manners and noble 
gallantry known as 3 But why particularize? While it would be too much 
to assert that, but for the Moors, the long night of the Middle Ages would not have 

away, we can affirm that it was through their influence that it did pass away. 

e seeds of intellectual growth, which ee wisdom denied them the op- 
portunity to plant in Gaulish soil, were blown by friendly winds across the Pyre- 
nees to take root in the wastes of Christian ignorance. 

We have thus passed in review the great factors of civilization. Rome had 
brought unity; for two centuries before the time of Cæsar this had been her rul- 
ing Idea. Her administration of affairs had secured the civil equality of freemen. 
Law and order, based upon authority, gained a foothold which it has never entirely 
lost in theory. The man was lost in the citizen. 

Germany brought what Rome lacked, — individuality, —the freedom of the bar. 
barian. Civil equality, — the right of the State, —and individual rule,— personal 
might, — were thus brought into contest on the field of the empire, Although 
conquerors, they were barbarians, and were everywhere confronted with institu- 
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tions which they had nothing to replace. The grandeur of Rome, the Empire p 
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itself, lay in these institutions, in her laws, her administration, her organization. 
Rome was an Idea, and its name dazzled the eye and survived the fall of the throne. 
To govern was to and control these agencies, to use them for their purposes. 

Under the genial influence of European nature the human element in religion 
constantly asserted itself. Although Church was the successor of Cæsar rather 
than of Peter, the Gospels were not wholly a dead letter. In all ages there were 
some to whom the words of Jesus struck responsive chords. Whether preached 
in sincerity or as an arm to achieve ends, they were still promulgated; though 
powerless in the East, under the more benign influences of Western environments 
they exerted influence. Ideas are veritable forces, and have their effect independ- 
ent of the motives of those who use them for personal aims. The charity of the 
Gospels had its root in human nature; it was a social product. Unlike the idea of 
authority, it did not descend from on high; it arose from human relationship, and 
consequently survived both barbarian individuality and Christian, or Cæsarian, 
unity; it held its own against the anarchy of the one and the intolerance of the 
other, and served as the flux to fuse the discordant elements, self and power, when 
the electric spark of the French Revolution should bring together these conflicting 
factors of civilization into the triune formula of the future,—Liberty, Equality, 


Fraternity. 
Our task is done so far as traeing out the sources of modern civilization. We 
have yet to trace out the result of the struggle. If our progress is wholly due, as 


Buckle maintained, to the increase of knowledge, it is important to thoroughly un- 
derstand the causes of that increase and the ol les opposing it. No “strategy 
of providence” will solve the problem save by the introduction of the fierce barba- 
rian and the infidel Saracen, who came, not to rve “His religion,” but to 
modify and civilize it. But before entering upon the study of modern history we 
have yet further scaffolding to remove. I hear it asserted in wonderment: What! 
Is not Christianity a factor to be considered in the discussion of the evolution of 
civilization? In the preceding pages I have classed the Church as an institution 
under the head of Cwsarism; but for the benefit of metempirical readers who would 
fain distinguish between organized and unorganized Christianity, I will be more 
explicit. Nor in the prosecution of our inquiry into the meaning of history can it 
be deemed irrelevant. 

Christianity presents two phases, the human and the divine; Jesus, the man; 
Christ, the Messiah. The man appealing to men in subjection, breathing consola- 
tion, speaking of pity, recommending submission. The Messiah claiming author- 
ity, souship to the God of Heaven and the future Judge of the earth. In temporal 
afaina it was the wail of despair, it sanctified oppression and bid the oppressed 
draw post obit drafts on the future. Patriotism was a delusion, material well-being 
a snare, for our citizenship was elsewhere. Though the hope it presented was born 
of despair, it appealed to despair. Christianity was the religion of the Christ 
rather than of the man Jesus. Jesus was human, a carpenter's son, a homeless 
vagrant; his tender words welled up from the great heating anere of humanity. 
It was the voice of nature knitting kindred hearts in human brotherhood. There 
was no basis for religion there. Christ the Anointed, the representative of divine 
authority, having power to bind and loose, furnished such basis. Authority! not 
of the homeless one, but of the Divine Christ— was the rock on which Christianity 
was based; and this rock we have seen to have been cut from the quarry of Ca- 
sarism. Christianity as a “spirit of life” we have fully considered under the head 
of Nature. As an institution it claims authority descending from above, a gift 
vouchsafed to man by divine . 

God and man! Divine and human! Christ and Liberty! They are antipodal 
conceptions. Men were sons of God, it is true, but, as sonship p. led brother- 
hood, we find that as early as Paul's time the non-recognition of the first annulled 
the second: “What concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that 
believeth with an infidel?” Assuredly, none. The man Jesus had been long dead, 
but the Christ was eternal! The words of the Gospels were still preached, Jesus 
and a crust were still held out to the oppressed to stifle the human ery, but Christ 
and power were the soul of the Church. Throughout history we everywhere find 
Christianity the equerry of force. It has followed civilization, never led it. The 
lackeys of the emperors became suppliants at the feet of the barbarian to offer 
counsel and advice. It has given its benediction to every attempted rape of hu- 
manity, blessed the tyrant's sword and the headman’s axe, consecrated the despot, 
anathematized the patriot, and excommunicated and burned the devotee of liberty. 
Civilization has arisen, not descended. It springs from human needs, does not 
trickle from divine It looks forward to progress, — Liberty; not backward 
to revelation, — Authority. Let us have done with the fiction. The heart of hu- 
manity is right in its instinctive cry: “Away with him!“ We will have neither 
the Christ of the Church nor the Barabbas of the State to rule over us. Like the 
Siamese twins, they are inseparable; the ligature “divine right” has united them 
in life, it holds them to a common fate. The divine type ag SOE in different 
ages, but the virus of authority ever taints its complexion. e blood-thirsty Je- 
hovah sawing men asunder, the God of the early Christians shocked at natural 
affection, the almighty Fiend of the Middle Ages watching human thought, the 
straight-laced Father of the Puritans wholesaling damnation, the good-natured 
bourgeois God of today, — what alliance is there between them and liberty? What 
matters it whether God be depicted in thought as clothed in vengeance as a robe, 
hurling thunderbolts against men aud roasting infants, or pictured as a shrewd, 
paunch-bellied, white-waistcoated old gentleman? Neither the one nor the other 
are sponsors for liberty. It is liberty that has modified the type by emasculating 
authority. The God of the nineteenth century is castrated; the form only remains, 
virility is gone. 

Is this but declamation? Let us, then, open the pages of history, and in our 
sober senses study their meaning. If Christianity be not spiritual Cwesarism, but 
an ameliorating factor in civilization, we must behold such influence exerted in the 
society it was called by the force of circumstances to mould and govern. We will 
therefore consider the folowing topics: The influence of Christianity on public 
morals, on legislation, and on slavery. 

I. Monats. When we come to look for the evidence of moral conversion, alas! 
the testimony is not flattering. Dean Milman remarks: 


In the conflict or coalition, barbarism had introduced into Christianity all its ferocity, with 
none of its generosity or magnanimity ; its energy shows itself in atrocity and cruelty and 
even in sensuality. Christianity has given to barbarism * more than its superstition, 
and its hatred of heretics and unbelievers, Throughout, nations, parricides, and frat- 
ricides intermingle with adulteries and rapes. The cruelty might seem the mere inevitable 
result of this violent and unnatural fusion; but the extent to which this cruelty spread 
throughout the whole society almost surpasses belief... . . 3 hardly interfered 
even to interdict incest. With the world Christianity began rapidly to barbarize. 

According to a chronicler of the time, Salvian, in whom natural honesty and 
human virtues had not been sapped by ecclesiastical preferment, the Christians 
shamed the barbarians with their vices. He said: 


Among the chaste barbarians we alone are unchaste; the very barbarians are shocked at 
our impurities. Among themselves they will not tolerate whoredom, but allow this shame- 
ess license to the Romans as inveterate usage. We cherish, they execrate, incontinence ; 
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we shrink from, they are enamored of, purity ; fornication, which with them is a crime and | it to them. You have driven so fast that you have not 


a disgrace, with us is a glory. 
Michelet, ever eloquent in chanting the praises of unity, says: 


3 


been able to learn the 
news. The agitator, thanks to these fellows, has escaped.” 
„Ah!“ said Lady Ellen. 
„That is to say, thanks to them,” resumed Newington, “the revolution which we 


‘The priest, in fact, was now king. The Church had silently made her way in the midst | should have decapitated in cutting off Harvey's head lives and breathes, though it 
of the tumult of barbaric invasion which had threatened universal destruction. Strong, | had the miserable death-rattle in its throat aud we should have crushed it under our 


tient, and industrious, she had so grasped the whole of the body politic as thoroughly to 

nterfase herself with it. Early abandoning speculation for action, she had avoided the bold 
theories of Pelagianism and adjourned the great question of human liberty, The savage 
conquerors of the Empire reeled to have, not liberty, but submission preached to them to 
induce them to bow their necks to the yoke of civilization and the Church. 


To insure submission, to inculcate Roman qualities, surely there was no room 
for transmitting secular knowledge. The great schools which Roman emperors 
under the Old Empire had so munificently endowed fell info decay; the poet and 
the grammarian were replaced by the priest and monk. The names of Roman au- 
thors were forgotten in admiration of such saints as Ammon, who had never seen 
his naked body, or left the narrow hole for even a moment in which he ate and 
slept, prayed and vegetated; or Didymus, who had never spoken to a human being 
for ninety years. To cleanse the body was to degrade the soul; and the most vene- 
rated, who attained to the distinction of canonization, seem to have been those who 
presented ov their persons the greatest mass of clotted filth. The baths became 
ruins, and in their place we read of a convent of one hundred and thirty nuns 
whose feet were never washed and who shuddered in pious horror at the mention 
of a bath! Such schools as existed in the larger monasteries d but a lim- 
ited range of studies, and those only which might make the scholar an apter priest. 
Priests were grossly ignorant, very few being able to sign their names, and those 
who could read were chiefly engaged in perusing legendary lives of dirty saints. 
The Church was too busy watching the struggle made for her in Gaul by St. Leger 
to establish a theocracy to waste time over grammarian quibbles. True, Gregory 
the Great established schools, but they were schools of music for the use of choris- 
ters. It has been said of him that he hated learning with more than Byzantine 
animosity, and no act of his disproves the accusation, while the expulsion from 
Rome of mathematical studies gives it credibility. 

Nor were the monasteries such cradles of literature and peace as they are often 
described. The strict rules of Benedictine discipline centred the whole monastic 
life on three cardinal virtues: silence, seclusion, and passive obedience. If they 
were to devote a certain portion of each day to manual labor, it was not for the 
purpose of extending the blessings of agriculture and the arts of civilized life, but 
that those moments not employed in prayer might be so somaa as to prevent 
extraneous thoughts from entering the mind. That the result was not so success- 
ful as Benedict anticipated we may infer from a monastic rule, quoted by Michelet, 
in these words: “ A year’s penance for the monk who had lost a consecrated wafer. 
For the monk who had fallen with a woman two days’ bread and water!" 

To be continued. 
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Carried away, they proclaimed her the very genius of the 
country, and she ensnared others, more intelligent, but innocent, innocent! Sir 
Richard Bradwell, for instance. 

He did not answer, although he trembled with an angry shudder, but only re- 
doubled his efforts to transfer into the muscles of his horse all his haste to reach 
his destination. 

Once, the animal stumbling and almost plunging into the mud, Lady Ellen di- 
ely upbraided Richard, whose insensibility to her indirect raillery exasperated 
ner. 

“Ah! you are mad, my dear, or you have sworn to break our necks and bones.” 

He offered to put her down. She could return to the castle, which was a much 
more fitting thing to do than to go to look on, curiously, greedily, at these massa- 
eres and revels, as one views a tragedy over the footlights. 

She made a pretence of smiling and jesting. 

He did not wish witnesses of his chagrin and wrath as he fished his Marian from 
the midst of the brawl! 

“You judge me wrongly,” she said, “ very wrongly,” feigning concern, but still 
with a quizzing air. “I am as anxious as you to DEA if this young girl has es- 
caped the amorous fury of soldiers reputed as all that is tender and bold, — men 
superb and irresistible. Has she been able to resist? Has she succumbed? Wil 
she extricate herself with simple rents in her clothing, get out of it with no further 
damage than her eis ar stomacher and a few embraces, the marks of which she 
2 remove and which the oblivion of the sadnesses of the past will eventually 
efface?” 

She finished her insinuating condolences just as, arrived at their destination, 
Bradwell threw himself from the vehicle, and Sir Edward did not doubt that she 
would do something to cause scandal. Ier biting voice had just vibrated with 
the excessive, odious desire that Marian, violated, dishonored, polluted by the sol- 
diery, would become for Richard, in spite of his love and on account of his love, 
the pitiable object of an 8 eternal disgust. 

And she arrived just in time to see the young girl escape, intact, the fate which 
she wished for her with all the strength of her hatred, and to know that, but for 
Bradwell, this execrated rival would have suffered it or even met her death. Now, 
a communion would be established between the saviour and the saved in joy, ten- 
derness, and gratitude! 

She approached Richard, whom Treor’s granddaughter was thanking effusively, 
while the soldier responsible for the affair struggled, resisted, questioning arro- 
gantly this civilian intruder, without authority, who disturbed him in his plea- 
sures. The arrival of Newington and his staff made an opportune diversion which 
allayed matters. 

Sir Walpole gave the order: “To arms!” and willing or unwilling, the Britons 
massed themselves in line, turned away, casting surly glances at the women, and 
took up a position fifteen paces away, while the Dake called Lady Ellen to account 
for her imprudence. 

To rush into this hubbub with such zeal, such impetuosity! It could not be 
curiosity alone. What other motive had she? 

“Mercy, humanity!” replied the Duchess, impudently. 

She had not seriously considered the risk of scandal; anger had pushed her on 
mechanically, and she congratulated herself on the event which had prevented her 
from going farther. Now it was better to meet this mischance cou: usly, and, 
to accomplish her ends, play —she who had accused Marian of comedy this rôle 


of angel and of Providence. 
the Duke, ghrugging his shoulders: “I promise 


“Mercy, humanity!" 
oogte 
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feet, without difficulty, as one steps on a reptile whose venom-laden teeth have 
been broken. Clemency and humanity! 

“We would have posted the head of the agitator on all the stones by turns. 
His silent mouth would have preached submission after rebellion. If these mad- 
men had lifted up their heads, they would have lowered them that they might not 
contemplate the picture. Ah! after two centuries, they dare to dispute our con- 
quest, thar demand the land. We will give it to them, — six feet each. In point 
of fact, they it, and now wish to hold it, in common; we will bury them 
all in the same ditch!” 

“Live the general!” yelled with a remarkable unanimity the company of Britons. 

“Live the general!” growled also the Bunclodyans between their set teeth; but 
they added: “ Provided it be not long!“ 

‘The trampled ground, the ragged, blood-stained garments on the backs of the 
Irish, certain uniforms slashed with knives told Newington of the gravit y of the 
hand-to-hand conflict between the natives and the garrison, and he addressed 
warm compliments to these brave, heroic soldiers, the honor of the army, of the 
nation, and the worthy, the noble supporters of the indefeasible rights ratified by 
the lives of their sires. 

An explosion of hurrahs filled the air, and the echo, repeating them, deceived 
for an instant the Duke, who ordered all to be silent and listen. 

Horsemen, sent out in pursuit of Harvey, were scouring the vicinity; he sup- 
poea that they had already caught the fugitive and were celebrating their success 
by shouts of triumph, and the disappointment stimulated his wrath to a second 
outburst. 

Sir Edward questioned the sergeant, and the Duke, concluding that this riffraff 
of Bunclodyans, in league with the rebellion, were hiding the agitator, had 
slashed the soldiers of his monarch, and had this murder on their conscience, 
asserted that this all bounds, and, in order to punish them as well as to 
reward the faithful and devoted regiment of Ancient Britons, he, Horace William 
Newington, Duke of Montnorris, in the name of his very gracious sovereign George 
the Fourth, declared the village of Bunclody and the surrounding territory “ out- 
side of the King's peace!" 

The neighboring mountains groaned under the weight of the uproar of hurrahs 
which broke forth anew, startling the eagles, the vultures lost in the depths of the 
sky, and drowning the request which Sir Bradwell was respectfully submitting to 
his father, to revoke this license, and try rather to win peace by persuasion, by 
mildness, by pe sce 

Newington simply paid no attention. 

Marian was leading Edith, who was completely overwhelmed, far away from 
her shanty, the ruins of which were still smoking, sad and funereal as a tomb in 
which she had laid away the ashes of all her own; but he ordered that she be 
taken back to the place of the disaster. 

Tnasmuch as her heart bled at the sentimental aspect of these ruins, well! let 
them keep her before them and let her exhaust her eyes with weeping. It was a 
happy inspiration that kept them from hanging her or roasting her in her own 
üren ace. From time to time moral torments would suggest themselves : these 
would contain more anguish, more suffering, than the other sort, and life itself, 
under certain circumstances, would become a Calvary more insupportable than the 
worst tortures. 

Bradwell, leaning on Newington's saddle and taking his hand, begged him to 
show mercy. He spoke in a low voice that the pride of his father might not revolt 

inst what the Duke might consider pressure upon and interference with the 
liberty of his soldier’s will, or an infringement upon his authority. 

He pleaded, as fruitlessly as Sergeant Autrun before the Britons, the innocence 
of Edith, in whose house had been found no trace of the agitator's stay. 

What certainty was there, moreover, of the presence of Sir Harvey in the 
neighborhood ? 

On what evidence, what testimony, all this display of troops to track and arrest 
him? Perhaps the leader to whom they were attributing the insurrection had 
never even appeared in the region! 

Lord Newington, as before, did not even wait for his son to finish. Disengaging 
his hand, he gave his orders. 

The greater part of the company were to scatter themselves in squads about the 
village, entering houses and thoroughly searching them, sounding the walls and 
floors with the butt ends of their muskets, emptying closets, and running their 
heron through the coarse furnishings of all beds not occupied by invalids. 

n all probability Harvey would not be found in these huts, but it was necessary 
to consider the possibility that, lacking the strength to fly, he had only sought a 
new hiding-place in the vicinity. And Newington, dismounting, and half believ- 
ing in this hypothesis, left with his officers and soldiers to watch the operation, 
while four men brutally forced Edith to go back and station herself in front of the 
ruins of her house, where the black sparks, driven by the wind, fell upon her. 

One of these men, whether by chance or by a change with a comrade and ma- 
næuvre on his part, was the one from whom Bradwell had snatched Marian, and 
the young girl did not leave the poor woman whom they were treating roughly, 

ushing her ahead with their guu-barrels against her back. As she was on her 

nees and did not rise quickly enough, they lifted her by the hair. 

“The cowards! the cowards!” cried Treor's granddaughter, interposing and re- 
ceiving some of the thumps intended for the victim., 

But the soldier in question advised them not to strike any more, as the blows 
would overwhelm the little one. He took her under his protection, the little dear, 
the pretty little dear, and in order that he wight pay his addresses to her, he 
wished them to spare her old friend. He would be amiable, he would not act like 
a boor, but like a perfect and proper gentleman, like her rescuer, and he firmly 
hoped that she would be grateful to him, that he would not rue it, and that she 
would not make him wait too long. 

Marian called her grandfather to her aid; they were dressing his wounds at the 
spring; she turned her eyes towards Richard to implore him anew, since she found 
herself defenceless, 1 wee to the ignoble gallantries of a wretch whom Newing- 
ton's proclamation authorized to commit any attempt, any violence. 

And Sir Bradwell, who asked nothing better than to interfere, approached, 
raised his fist, and opened his mouth to dismiss this scoundrel with the words: 
“Go, and never“. . .. when the Duchess, placing herself between him and the 
soldier and clutching his arm, said to him furiously, but in a low voice: 

“Hush! I want you to be still.” 

And before he could go on, she addressed herself to the Briton, and warned him 
against paying further attention to this young woman, today or ever, either by 
importuning her or by putting himself in her way. 

Continued on page 6. 
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“A free man is one who enjoys the use of his reason and hir 
faculties: who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
drive by oppression, nor deceired by erroneous opinions.” — 
PROCDHON., 


The Nub of It All. 

When I am mentally plumb sober, I stand for radi- 
calism, the whole of radicalism, and nothing but radi- 
calism. But now and then the temptation to be 
seduced into faith in the possible virtue of preten- 
tious superficial movements, having no sound radical 
basis, but imposing in numbers, noise, and passing re 
spectability, gets something of a hold on me. When 
this sensational will o’ the wisp has suddenly vanished 
as quickly as it came, I sober back into the standing 
conviction that all essential reform must develop out 
of an understanding of the true roots of social evil. 

Two months ago the Knights of Labor and the 
trades unions were in full blast. A couple of millions 
of workingmen were on their nerve, and society seemed 
to be captured by their demands. But suddenly the 
whole movement seemed to have been seized with 
cramps. It lost its soul, if it ever had any; brains it 
had persistently repudiated. Its claim to public in- 
terest seemed to have rested on no more substantial a 
plane than sensation. When that had used itself up, 
the people put it away from them, as they did “ Pina- 
fore” and the “Mikado.” It subsided like a penny 
candle and is seized with its final flickerings. 

The cause of this humiliating skulking back of 
workingmen into their holes is plain as daylight. As 
soon as Powderly had shown himself a skunk (possi- 
bly a traitor) who had no settled principles save fidel- 
ity to Romanism and “law and order,” the signal was 
ready for those legalized mobs known as courts of 
law to set upon the strikers, boycotters, and other ac- 
tive protestants, and, by making examples of them, 
frighten away what little spirit there was left in the 
organizations. Fortunately for the capitalistic ty- 
rants, the episode of Most and the Chicago “ Anarch- 
ists“ coöperated to chill public sympathy for labor, 
and so the empty and pretentious bubble which had 
been parading as “organized labor” ignominiously 
fizzled. 

But the point of main interest to scientific Anarch- 
ists is that, as soon as the “law” took a hand in this 
business, the so-called intelligent American working- 
man was morally, mentally, and physically routed. 
He saw strikers and boycotters arrested for “conspir- 
acy” and had nothing to say, for “the law“ did it. 
Ile saw men brutally treated by the police and court 
officers, and dared not open his mouth, for it was the 
mob sanctified in law. Wherever the /aw spoke, he 
was dumb. = 
_ What an unequivocal proof resides in this ridiculous 
fiasco of “organized labor” that it is useless to hope 
tor substantial progress in equity till enough solid 
sense is gotten into the heads of the masses to make 
them understand that legalized mobbing and violence 
are no more respectable than any other; that those 
commands of the irresponsible agents of despotism 
called “laws” rest upon no moral basis, and are only 
possible of execution through an exercise of the very 
violence which they assume to provide against. 

It is the abolition of the State, after all, that under- 
lies all social emancipation. This abolition we do not 
propose to bring about by violence, for that is the very 
thing we protest against in the imposition called law. 
The abolition we contemplate shall come of the abo- 
lition of ignorance and servile superstition in the 
masses, to the end that by a gradual desertion of the 
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ballot-boxes and a refusal of the people to voluntarily 
touch any of the foul machinery of the lie called “gov- 
ernment,” tyrants shall yet be compelled to survive or 
perish solely on their own merits, at their own cost, 
and on their own responsibility. This process is al- 
ready in settled operation, and all the powers of au- 
thority, fraud, and sanctified violence can never stay 
it. Anarchism has come to stay. x. 


A Doctrine Not in the Creed. 

Dr. Edward Aveling in the London “Commonweal” 
gives the following as the creed of Socialism: “(1) The 
basis of society today is a commercial one, the method 
of production and distribution of goods; (2) The evils 
of our present day society are, in the main, referable 
to this commercial basis; (3) The only efficient remedy 
for these evils is a revolution in the method of produc- 
ing and distributing goods.“ According to Dr. Aveling, 
then, whoever subscribes to these three propositions is 
a Socialist. I heartily subscribe to them without reser- 
vation, and Dr. Aveling, therefore, is bound to admit 
that I am a good orthodox Socialist. But he never- 
theless goes on to say: “Socialists may not be all in 
accord as to the precise degree of ownership involved 
in the phrase ‘my coat,’ when the new order of things 
obtains. But they are all agreed that no man will be 
able to say ‘my machinery, my land,’ except in the same 
sense as he may today say ‘my British Museum.’” This 
is not true. As an orthodox Socialist, I affirm that 
“all” Socialists are not agreed on this. For one, the 
“revolution in the method of producing and distribut- 
ing goods” which I contemplate will enable me to 
speak in exactly the same sense of “my coat,” “my 
machinery,” and “ my land,” meaning thereby my pos- 
sessory title in the raw material of each and my pro- 
prietary title in the results of the labor expended by 
me on said raw material. The same was true of P. J. 
Proudhon. The same was true of Josiah Warren. The 
same is true of the many followers of both. I can fur- 
nish the names of hundreds of men and women who are 
Socialists by Dr. Aveling's definition and yet repudiate 
his distinction between coats and machinery. I once 
convicted this so-called scientific socialist of an unsci- 
entific definition; I now convict him of an unscientific 
statement on a question of fact. In the first instance 
he was careful to preserve a clam-like silence; in this 
he will probably exhibit equal sagacity. 25 


A Critic’s Oversights. 

The “Truth Seeker” of June 26 contains a long ar- 
ticle by J. L. Andrew in opposition to Anarchy, which 
is meant to be profoundly philosophical, but is really 
extremely superficial. The writer does not know the 
positions of the Anarchists, and consequently cannot 
criticise them intelligently. Two extracts from his 
article will serve to illustrate this. “The Anarchist is 
requested to answer the question: What would you do 
with crime in the absence of government? Only two 
positions are possible for him to choose from. Either 
crime must go unpunished, or it must be dealt with as 
the majority sees fit. The first would in itself be crim- 
inal, and the other would be governmental.” Suppose, 
now, that A robs B, and that B shoots A. Crime has 
not gone unpunished, and it has not been dealt with as 
the majority sees fit. There evidently, then, is a third 
position, neither criminal nor governmental, which the 
Anarchist not only may, but does, choose,—namely, 
that crime, so long as it continues, may be punished 
by individuals, acting either singly or in voluntary con- 
cert. Again: “In cities there is the need for street 
repairs; for sewerage facilities; for water works; for 
fire departments; for police supervision and protection. 
How is such a complex system, with so many wants, to 
be supported? There is but one answer, and that is by 
taxation. Of course, Anarchists denounce taxation as 
robbery.” The taxation to which Mr. Andrew refers 
must be compulsory taxation, for it is only compulsory 
taxation that Anarchists denounce as robbery. In that 
case history, as well as Anarchy, furnishes a second an- 
swer to his question. Is Mr. Andrew aware that in 
the four large and very prosperous cities which, prior 
to the formation of the present German confederation, 
were known as the Free Cities of Germany the various 
needs which he specifies were provided for during a 


very long period, not by compulsory taxation, but by 
voluntary contribution, and that the proportion of non- 
contributors was smaller than that of delinquents in 
the large cities of America? If not, he can find the 
facts stated in an essay by President Warren, of Bos- 
ton University, written in opposition to compulsory 
taxation. Had it not been for Bismarck, the system 
would probably be in vogue chere today. Mr. Andrew 
needs to study Anarchy further. T. 


Plumb-Line and Cork-Screw. 


Why should these fall ont by the way and dispute about 
their methods, instead of working together harmoniously as 
brothers? Why should the branches of a tree grumble at 
the roots for groveling so in the dirt, or why should the roots 
find fault with the branches for doing nothing but dance all 
day in the sunshine? Why not recognize the fact that each 
is an essential part of the whole, and each doing its own part 
of the work better than the other could? 

Undoubtedly Plumb-Line is the real leader, and it is per- 
haps to be expected that he will be so absorbed in his own 
ideas that he will not be able to see value in any others; but 
he thereby usually gets but a very small personal following. 
And these few followers are not so tenacious of their methods 
as is Plumb-Line. They are more willing to fraternize with 
the Cork-Screws. The Cork-Screws, on the other hand, are 
the real movers and leaveners of the masses. They are able 
to drink in the ideas of Plumb-Line, digest and assimilate 
them, and send them out again diluted and modified, mixed 
up more or less with popular notions and superstitions, and 
clothed in language that is attractive to the unthinking mul- 
titude. Thus the Plumb-Lines produce the Cork-Screws, 
while the Cork-Screws move the world. Some men are born 
Plumb-Lines. Many more are born Cork-Screws. It is well. 
Both classes are needed, and in about the proportion in 
which they arise. It is high time they recognized each 
other's true position and mutual relationships, and ceased 
fault-finding with each other. D. D. 


(„D. D.,“ like most D. D.s, tells two stories. In one 
sentence he makes the Plumb-Lines produce the Cork- 
Serews; in another he has the Cork-Screws born. I 
believe the first is the true statement; hence, the more 
Cork- Screws become Plumb-Lines, the more Cork- 
Serews there will be to move the world. But whether 
the first or the second be true, is there any reason in 
either case why a Plumb-Line should become a Cork- 
Screw. That has been the only question at issue in 
these columns, and “D. D.“ does not touch it.— Epi- 
ron Liperty.] 


The Wedge of Anarchism. 


Behold in Anarchism a wedge that will yet split the Liberal 
world in twain! Keen and pointed, with a hammer of logic 
behind it wielded by willing hands that know well how to 
strike, it knows no variableness nor shadow of turning. The 
doughty Liberals see its strange bulk coming down between 
them, and some shrink aghast, and some are drawn to it as 
steel fragments are drawn to a magnet. There is a running 
to and fro and a crying out in alarm, blessing and cursing, 
studied indifference and fierce denunciation. But it has com- 
menced its deadly work, it has entered, and the line of cleav- 
age is marked. It cannot be withdrawn, and henceforth, 
whether men strike it or let it be, notice it or look the other 
way, it will go on cleaving and separating. Its own weight 
will drive it; every frost and every sun-beat will aid it; and 
the very stars in their courses will fight for it. The tricks 
of knaves and fash of fools,” the hatred of its enemies and 
blunders of its friends, cannot prevent it. The evolution of 
the ages is pressing upon it, and it must go on. 

Woe be to those hard-heads who have indeed laid off the 
robe of clericalism, but who have retained the same old hide 
of bigotry and conventionalism that covered their bones when 
they were Christians! They may get under that wedge and 
shove and grunt and sweat till new constellations dance be- 
fore their purblind vision. They will not stop it a particle. 
It will grind them to powder. They will serve only to lubri- 
cate its track. 

But many a grown and growing Liberal—men who love 
Liberty more than largess—will not hesitate to slip in their 
little crowbars and now and then give a wrench in its favor. 
Thousands, attracted by the brightness of its edge, will sur- 
vey its simple, yet sublime, proportions, and, perceiving with 
awe the growing vastness of its on-coming bulk, will ery: 
“ Whereas I was blind, now I see! Make way for Liberty!” 

Anarchism is a judgment day for Liberalism, and there will 
be a new separation of the sheep from the goats, and the free 
rangers of the earth will bound forward on one side, and the 
“ respectable" lambs of conventionality will huddle back into 
the mouldy litter of their old folds on the other. This Anar- 
chism is a dividing question. It furuishes no neutral ground. 
Those who are not for it are against it. Those who try the 
fence will find the top rail too sharp for roosters, and will be 
obliged perforce to descend on one side or the other, 

Choose then, ye teachers of progress and“ meliorism,” this 
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day whom ye will serve, — Liberty or Tyranny. II ye say 
Liberty, ye say Anarchy, and there is no escape. Upon the 
wisdom of your choice depends the success of your instruc- 
tions and the brightness of your future fame. 

J. Wx. LLOYD. 
GRAHAMVILLK, FLORIDA. 


Mormon Co-operation. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

In the“ Investigator and “ Truth Seeker“ Mr. S. P. Put- 
nam gives me a slight rap for defending the Mormons as en- 
couraging coöperation. With the not unfamiliar illiberality 
of alleged “ Liberals,” he has formed his opinion offhand on 
a subject which he has not examined. My assertion was 
based on careful personal investigation and truth seeking. 
If desired information regarding the Secular Union and its 
champions, I would not seek for it from Christian sources; 
yet Mr, Putnam, on a fying visit through Utah, lending a 
capacious ear to avowed enemies and bigots on this subject, 
feels competent to decide without evidence. He says: “ (1) 
The Mormons are money-getters, like the Jews; (2) I see that 
Dyer Lum, in Liberty, has some praise for the codperative 
system of the Mormon church, but there is no genuine coöp- 
eration at all; it is only a form of monopoly to put the profits 
into the hands of a few. If anything is ran by the capitalist, 
it is the Mormon Z. C. M. I., with fts ‘ Holiness to the Lord.“ 
‘There is not a particle of democracy in Mormonism ; (3) it is 
the most thoroughgoing aristocratic and despotic institution 
in the world; (4) it makes the few rich and the many poor." 

Let us see, 1. If Mr. Putnam's every-day, secular liberality 
will permit him to look up the “Articles of Association of 
Zion's Central Board of Trade,“ covering every county in 
the territory, he will find the preamble to read as follows: è 


The objects of this Association are to maintain a Commer- 
cial Exchange; to promote uniformity in the customs and 
nsages of ucers, manufacturers, and merchants; to in- 
culeate Nec of ony and justice in trade; to facilitate 
the speedy adjustment of business disputes; to seek remu- 
nerative markets for home products; to foster Capital and 
protect Labor, uniting them as friends rather than dividing 
them as enemies ; to encourage manufacturing ; to aid in plac- 
ing imported articles in the hands of consumers as cheaply 
as possible; to acquire and disseminate valuable agricultu- 
ral. manufacturing, commercial, and economic information; 
and generally to secure to its members the benefits of coöp- 
eration in the furtherance of their legitimate pursuits. 


Does he think this was written by“ money-getters, like the 
Jews“? 

2. If he will take time to see and ask a Mormon for a copy 
of the Mormon Encyclical Letter, issued by Brigham Young 
and others, of July 10, 1875, I think he will learn something 
of the extent of Mormon coöperation he never dreamed of in 
his philosophy. The evils of our system are pointed out and 
general coöperation urged as a remedy, and as a matter of 
fact the Z. C. M. I. is not the only codperative mercantile 
institution in Utah, being only the largest; smaller ones dot 
the whole territory. If he has no scruples about going to 
first sources for information, General Eldredge might, if 
there were room, plant at least one new idea in his head. 

3. No officer in the Mormon church holds his office save on 
the tenure of popular election, repeated every year. Nor 
even then do any of them receive any salary, not even the 
president at home or the missionary abroad. ‘They all, high 
or low, must earn their own living, a fact which may well 
excite the disgust of apostles of other faiths or no-falths. 

4. If Mr. Putnam should stay in Utah so long that a spirit 
of truth-seeking could penetrate his armor of prejudice, he 
would never see a Mormon poor house or a Mormon appeal- 
ing to him for alms. 

If our secular investigating truth-seeker were really seek- 
ing information,—other than from avowed enemies, — I 
would commend to him two facta: 1. To search the court 
records and see if he can find six cases where a Mormon has 
sued a Mormon, or can learn of a single case where, in the 
adjustment of civil disputes between Mormons, either party 
has had to pay one cent for time and trouble taken or for 
witness fees. Singular conduct in a non-codperative people, 
who thus eliminate the lawyer. 2. If he will look up the 
criminal records in Salt Lake City for the past year, he will 
find that his Liberal friends conjointly with the Christians, 
twin relics of Utah bigotry, have contributed over eleven- 
twel/ths of the city’s criminals, although they only constitute 
one-fifth of the entire population! Whether the larger por- 
tion come from the followers of Ingersoll or of Jesus, I can 
only surmise, but I trast Mr. Putnam's ministrations will 
tonal to lower this liberal and alarming percentage. 

From his own reports we see that Mormons attend his 
lectures; it is they who make his overflowing audiences, and 
that in Mormon halls in Mormon communities; that he has 
been treated by them ina liberal manner; and lo! the Lib- 
eral return. I once heard a good story out there that I will 
relate. 

A Methodist protracted meeting was once started in Lo- 
gan City in a small room. One evening a Mormon youth 
sauntered in late, and, seeing some vacant seats immediately 
in front, sat down there, unaware that it was reserved for 
spiritual “mourners.” When the sermon was concluded, 
the dominie came down to wrestle with his one convert in 
prayer, but .was astonished to find him unresponsive to his 
solicitous inquiries concerning his soul's health. He finally 
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asked him if he was a Mormon. The boy answered: Well, 
I reckon I'm what you call a Mormon.” “Why!” said the 
astounded parson, what did you come in here for? “Oh!” 
replied the boy, “father wanted me to come and see what a 
derned foo! he made of himself at my age!“ 

Whether this accounts in any way for his “overcrowded 
audiences” I cannot say, but the Mormon looks on the 
Methodist pulpit-banger and the Secular exhorter as equally 
fit subjects for curiosity and mirth; and in reading the 
News and Notes“ written from Mormondom by Mr. Put- 
nam, the same feeling is more or less shared by, 

Yours truly, Dyer D. Lum. 


An Example to be Followed. 

The circular printed below shows what one man can do 
when he energetically sets about it. It comes to me from 
David A. Andrade, of Melbourne, Australia, with whom the 
readers of Liberty are already acquainted. 


To THE PEOPLE OF AUSTRALASIA. 


The Melbourne Anarchists’ Club extends its greetings to 
the liberty-loving citizens of these young colonies, and ap- 
peals to them to assist its members in their efforts to remove 
those public sentiments and public institutions which, having 
been transplanted here from the northern hemisphere, retard 
social progress and happiness, and to substitute in their place 
the ennobling principles of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity! 

The objects of the Melbourne Anarchists’ Club are: 

1. To foster public interest in the great social questions 
of the day, by promoting inquiry in every possible way; to 
promote free public discussions of all social questions; and 
to circulate and publish literature throwing light upon the 
existing evils of society and the methods necessary for their 
removal, 

2. To foster and extend the principles of Self Reliance, 
Self Help, and a spirit of Independence amongst the people. 

3. To uphold and maintain the principles of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, By Liberty we mean “The equal 
liberty of each, limited alone by the equal liberty of all.“ By 
Equality we mean “ The equality of opportanity for each in- 
dividual.“ And by Fraternity we mean that principle which 
denies national and class distinctions, asserts the Brother- 
hood of Man, and says “The world is my country.“ 

4. To advocate, and seek to achieve, the abolition of all 
monopolies and despotisms which destroy the Freedom of 
the Individual, and which thereby check social progress and 
prosperity. 

5. To expose and oppose that colossal swindle, Govern- 
ment, and to advocate Abstention from Voting, Resistance 
to Taxation, and Private Coéperation or Individual Action. 

6. To foster Mutual Trust and Fraternity amongst the 
working people of all ranks, and to turń their attention to 
their common foes: the Priests and the Politicians, and their 
coadjutors, attacking principles rather than individuals. 

7. To invite the coöperation of all who have realized the 
innate evils of our governing institutions and desire their 
speedy dissolution for the general benefit of Humanity. 

8. To promote the formation of voluntary institutions sim- 
ilar to the Melbourne Anarchists’ Club throughout Victoria 
and the neighboring colonies, and, with their consent, to 
eventually unite with them, forming the Australasian Asso- 
ciation of Anarchists. 


Rights and Duties. 

The controversy between E. C. Walker and the Kellys in 
regard to Malthusianism promises to be very interesting. I 
shall not attempt to advance any new argument either for or 
against the point at issue, for the disputants are well able to 
take care of themselves. But I cannot refrain from making 
one or two remarks on the singular views of Mr. Walker, 
which, if logically followed out, would lead us into some very 
dark and narrow holes, One or two of his ideas have a direct 
bearing upon the expediency discussion. 

Mr. Walker now explicitly admits that limitation of off- 
spring in itself would not settle the labor problem or destroy 
our social evils. This, in my judgment, practically closes the 
original discussion, for it is just this point, and no other, that 
both Mr. Kelly in“ Lucifer" and Miss Kelly in Liberty were 
trying to hold Mr. Walker to. But here Mr. Walker takes up 
a question of expediency, and argues that, when men shall 
have attained to the degree of intelligence necessary to enable 
them to realize the duty of such limitation, they will have de- 
veloped the sense needed to destroy the social evils.” Really, 
I am surprised at Mr. Walker's mental obliquity. Does he 
not perceive that he has got hold of the wrong end of the 
thing? It reads more logically when reversed; When men 
shall have attained to the degree of intelligence necessary to 
enable them to see the necessity of a radical change in our 
social and economic relations, they will have developed the 
sense needed to make them better, nobler, and worthier. It 
is as clear as anything can be that we can have no perfect 
men under such very imperfect conditions. And to seek to 
make people better or worse than they are while the condi- 
tions are daily becoming more and more insufferable is the 
height of absurdity. 

The question now is: What are reformers to do? Shall 
they teach the people their natural rights, point out the evils 
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and the remedies, or shall they attack the personal vices and 
bad habits of the ignorant, poor, miserable, and blind victims 
of our economic system? I beg the reader’s pardon for this 
ABC philosophy, but I will say for the benefit of Mr. Walker 
that, inasmuch as poverty is the mother of ignorance, vice, 
and crime, poverty is the first to be removed. Mr. Walker 
further shows an inexcusable lack of philosophical aud his- 
torical knowledge when he asserts that this iniquitous system 
exists because the mass of mankind has been and is composed 
of reckless, hap-hazard, ete., sorts of people. It is the system 
that breeds and fosters this sort of people; it is the system 
that tends to increase their numbers in a geometrical ratio, 
and that reduces the chances of redemption to a minimum. 
The philosophy of Anarchism expressed in the words,“ Lib- 
erty the mother, not the daughter, of social order,“ is irrecon- 
cilable with the views of the purity and morality cranks, who 
would readily grant every blessing to the people, if they were 
but worthy of it. As an Anarchist, Mr. Walker must strike 
for liberty first and destroy that all-dexouring monster, — 
monopoly, As to the question, What can we do in the 
meantime?” it has been demonstrated again and again that 
nothing can be done in the way of permanent or general im- 
provement under existing conditions. It is very unfortunate 
that we are living in the now, and not in the to be, but we 
can't help it. The now cannot be made more comfortable, 
all the quack doctors to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
ought not. It is undoubtedly true that individuals do now 
and then succeed in life, but it is necessarily and unexcep- 
tionally achieved at the expense of other individuals. We 
teach and believe that individual initiative is primary, but 
this does not at all mean that we must begin by reforming 
our habits and preach purity to others. We may not all be 
prudent, virtuous, or brave, but this is no reason why we 
should be robbed and plundered. Stop crime first, and re- 
form vice afterwards. As Anarchists we have one duty, — 
to destroy the State. V. Yarros. 


LIBERTY’S PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 


For either of the following Pictures, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


MICHAEL BAKOUNINE: Russian Revolutionist, 
founder of Nihilism, and apostle of Anarchy. A fine, photo- 
lithograph, printed on heavy paper. Price, post-paid and securely 
wrapped, cents. 


P. J. PROUDHON: The profoundest political 
philosopher and economist that has ever lived. An el t steel- 
plate engraving, suitable to frame and hang. Price, paid and 
securely wrapped, 75 cents. 


The Dawning. 
* A NOVEL. 


“Oh, Heaven! Apollo is once more among the herdsmen of 
Admetus, and the herdsmen know not it is the Sun-God!"" 


An octavo volume of nearly four hundred pages, bound in cloth. 
Price, S. Address: 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 2366, Hosrox. Mass. 


Standard Labor Literature. 


Kart Marx.— Capital: First English transla- 


tion, in 27 at 10 cents 
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Wage Labor and Capital; 48 
pages, - =- - 40 
Extracts from Capital, - - .10 
Avaust BEBEL. — Woman in the Past, Present, 
and Future; 272 pages; 
cloth, 75 cents; paper. 30 
Tom Strano KILLED AND ANTI-SYLLABUS; two 
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H. M. HxNDMAX.— Coming Revolution in Eng- S 
The Historical Basis of So- 
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J. BORDOLLO, 705 Broadway, New York. 
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IRELAND. 


Continned from page 3. 


“I am especially interested in her, and for any offence committed against her I 
will hold the guilty parties responsible, and will punish them severely and without 
mercy.” 

“Madame!” . . stammered Marian, confused. 

But Lady Ellen had already gone, dragging the nonplussed Richard with her, 
to whom she deigned to confess the secret of her generous conduct, 

“Thank me, if yon wish; in truth, I render you a never-to-be-forgotten service; 
the brute who had designs upon your Marian would have succeeded some day 
or other... . Do not protest... Neither your big voice, nor your ill-usage, 
nor pr vigilance could have averted the catastrophe. But all service merits re- 
ward; that which I ask is enormous, — your whole body, your whole mind, your 
whole desire. Far from me or near to me, I mean that you shall think of no 
others, that your heart shall beat for no others; that, even in dreams, you shall not 
see ie Marian; your thoughts, your eyes, your lips, shall belong to me exclu- 
sively; 2 had given them to me, you have taken them again; now, you have no 
longer the right, for I have bought them of you.” 

They are looking at us, they are listening,” said Bradwell, disturbed. 

“What do I care? Admitting that you may be wanting in scruples, that you, 
destitute of honor, may wish to be false to our contract, her gratitude assures me 
that she will not yield to you. I calculated on that when I covered her with my 
shield. She is my debtor; she owes me more than life: she owes me her honor, 
and she prizes it; the price which I demand of her is yourself! If, in spite of her 
kiss bestowed on Paddy, which was a token of her rupture with our race, — and it 
was that which it signified, was it not?—in spite of this act which I proclaim 
syblime, if nature should struggle in her to make her obey the attraction of her 
heart, of her senses,—for you are beautiful, Richard, you are desirable, and she 
loves you as surely as I love you! — and if gratitude should risk throwing her into 
your arms, well! she will be held by this consideration: ‘Sir Bradwell is not free: 

e is Lady Ellen's lover.““ 

“Speak lower, or, better still, cease to speak at all about these matters!” 

“Though they should hear“. 

“They do not need to hear; your animation, your feverishness, is enough to ex- 
plain everything to the men, who are smiling and whispering.” 

And to Marian, who is probably weeping. So much the better! 
she may have no doubts, that she shall be ignorant of nothing.” 

“But the world?” 

„Well! sooner or later, will they not know when we are married?” 

“Married! not tomorrow!“ . . 

“Sooner than you think, perhaps“. 

To be continued. 


I desire that 


TCHERNYCHEWSKY’S LIFE AND TRIAL. 


Translated from the Russian for Liberty by Victor Yarros. 
Continued from No. 82. 


This wondrous and extraordinary success did not turn Tchernychewsky’s head. 
He was neither proud nor vain. He worked very hard; from early morning till 
night he was at his desk. He loved his work for its own sake, and was utterly in- 
different to public opinion. Being neither proud nor vain, he kept aloof from the 
élite of the literary world and passed his leisure hours in the society of strug- 
lip young journalists and students unknown to fame. He was ambitious, 

ut his ambition was of the noblest and highest order. With the death of Nicho- 
las J. a new era dawned upon Russia. The Crimean war had stirred up the sleep- 
ing giant, given a strong impulse to Kussian political life, and brought many 
burning questions to the front. Alexander II. was posing as a liberal ruler and 
liberator. The air was filled with reform perfumes. The liberal monarch soon 
tired of this comedy and tore off the mask of civilization he had worn; but, while 
this spell lasted, Tchernychewsky accomplished much. He grew bold and out- 
spoken. He preached socialistic doctrines, proposed reform measures, spoke of 
radical transformations in many national institutions, confident in the sincerity of 
the government's professions and trusting to the influence of cultured society. He 
entered into a discussion, which grew warmer and sharper as it developed, with 
learned officials, collegiate and State economists, on the question of land ewnership, 
defending the Russian rural commune and attacking with his powerful weapons 
of sarcasm and wit what he called the “philosophical prejudices against the rural 
commune.” Defeated on the field of fair and 3 debate, his enemies had re- 
course to vile denunciations and personal abuse.. The question “with or without 
land?” which was a natural concomitant to the serf-liberation agitation, was 
solved by Tchernychewsky in such a manner as to give the opposition a very fa- 
vorable opportunity to open fire on him. Then the crusade against Tchernychew- 
sky began. He was savagely attacked from all sides; he was plainly accused of 
revolutionary propaganda, of inciting the peasants to riot and robbery of the 
landowners. Ile was denounced as a dangerous socialist seeking to ruin the State 
and destroy all law and order. The hirelings of the press joined in this hue and 
ery of alarmed stupidity. The press found it more comfortable and safer to serve 
“the powers that be” than bear the burden of truth and honesty. This could 
not fail to have a crushing effect on Tehernychewsky, who yet found the courage 
to meet his enemies face to face and hold them to account. He wrote a series of 
articles on the “Beauties of Polemics,” which have never been equalled by any of 
the most personal writers. They were the bitterest and the most cutting of all 
that came from his pen. Tchernychewsky stood alone, but he knew that “ Young 
Russia” loved him, read and understood him, and he wished for no other or bet- 
ter support. 

The government attempted to ensnare Tchernychewsky and destroy his influ- 
ence by compromising his moral integrity. He was offered by an official of very 
high standing the position of editor of a semi-official reactionary sheet, the St. 
Petersburg Journal, with the understanding that he was at liberty to change its 
tone; but Tchernychewsky evaded this skilful plot. Afterwards he was asked to 
take charge of the “Military Magazine.” This position he accepted on certain 
conditions, only to find out that he was deceived, whereupon he withdrew. The 
government then took a serious view of the matter. Tchernychewsky was alto- 
gether too dangerous a person to be suffered at large, preaching his doctrines and 
exercising such exceptional power over the “impulsive” elements of the country. 
When all “legal” and “decent” means were exhausted, the government did not hesi- 
tate to employ another agency. Anonymous letters were fabricated at the “third,” 
or secret, department of police, in which outside parties were made to complain of 
Tchernychewsky and accuse him of all possible offences and conspiracies. ‘Tcher- 
nychewsky was peremptorily arrested. The government had accomplished its ob- 
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| ject, —it had torn Tchernychewsky from the “Sovremennic.” But it found itself 
in a very awkward and distressing position: there were no charges proven and 
no evidence whatever of Tehernychewsky's guilt. In fact, there was absolutely 
qothing to show against him. As to the fraudulent anonymous letters, there is a 

tatute distinctly excluding all such evidence and disallowing any action on its 
weight. What was to be done? A happy thought struck the long heads of the 
official cut-throats. I. Arsenieff was instructed to make an inculpatory review of 
‘Tchernychewsky’s writings, to detect in them a revolutionary spirit and criminal 
tendencies. This was most ambitiously done, but proved unsatisfactory. All of 
his writings, previous to their publication, were subjected to a most vigilant cen- 
sorship, and could not, in face of shame and decency, serve as a basis for indict- 
ment. The government would not permit such a trifle as the absence of legal 
evidence to stand in its way. Charges were invented. Fraud and trickery, libel 
and falsehood, were brought into play. The notorious V. Kostomaroff, that sham 
political prisoner, who had rendered such invaluable service to the authorities in 
the case of that other Russian man of letters, Michailoff, a red on the scene. 
The two official conspirators, Golitzin and Potopoff, solicited the advice and coöp- 
eration of this informer. He had a plan. He knew a person in Moscow, a cer- 
tain Iakovleff, who would do anything for money. He could be induced to come 
to St. Petersburg and appear before Potopoff to denounce Tchernychewsky as an 
agitator and revolutionary socialist, He was to relate how, together with other 
peasants, he used to visit Tcherngchewsky, who ridiculed their respect for the law 
aud sneered at their admiration of the Czar-liberator, asking them how they liked 
freedom and inciting them to riot and rebellion. This plan was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the upholders of law and eee, but unfortunately it was not tri- 
umphantly carried out. The reliable Moscovite did not prove trustworthy. He 
came to St. 8 got drunk on the money paid in advance by Kostomaroff 
for his services, and disclosed all. He boasted that a good reward was promised 
him if successful and “smart,” and wondered why it was so necessary to belie 
Tchernychewsky. The rumor of this foul ne spread rapidly in St. Petersburg 
and filled everybody with indignation. Tchernychewsky’s co-workers on the 
“Sovremennic” hastened to inform Potopoff about it “in order to warn him 
against malicious slanders and false testimony against Tchernychewsky, whose 
case was in his hands.” 

It was a desperate case, and the plotters resolved to try a desperate means. A 
circular of the most incendiary and revolutionary character was printed in the se- 
cret police department and addressed to the serfs. The manuscript of the circular 
counterfeited Tehernychewsky's hand-writing. A note was written in the same 
hand-writing to journalist Plescheieff, which, py containing nothing posi- 
tively offensive to the government, had a good deal “between the lines” and many 
obscure, suspicious expressions, as, for instance, “this is a time for action, not 
reflection.” 

This was all. There was and could be no other evidence against Tehernychew- 

sky. Thus was made up a “case,” which was deliberately drag along two 
years in the expectation that the prisoner would be forced to confess to some of- 
ence in order to bring his sufferings and terrible suspense to an end. In prison 
he suffered intensely. The tyranny and many of the authorities knew no bounds. 
He was not allowed to ve minutes with his sick and helpless wife except in 
the presence of some titled ruffian. He was often reduced to the necessity of re- 
fusing food several days in succession to gain some point or concession from his 
heartless torturers. 

But Tchernychewsky was firm, bold, and defiant to the last. He denied all 
knowledge of the secret circular and the note to Plescheieff. He denounced his 
persecutors at every interview, accused them of conspiracy and fraud, and in every 
way expressed his contempt and abhorrence of these miserable cowards. The as- 
tonished journalist Plescheieff emphatically denied that he ever received any such 
notes from Tchernychewsky, and declared the hand-writing to be a counterfeit of 
Tchernychewsky’s. Many of the official clerks and secretaries who were called in 
as experts were obliged to admit this. 

We reproduce here the official document of the case. 
on Russian law and justice. 

“Titular councillor N. G. Tehernychewsky, a journalist by profession, was one 
of the editors of the ‘Sovremennic.’ The tone and tendencies of that periodical 
have attracted the attention of the government. It had chiefly propagated mate- 
rialistic and socialistic ideas aiming at the complete negation of authority, reli- 
gion, and morality. The government deemed it proper to temporarily stop the 
publication of that periodical. At the same time certain facts were disclosed 
which led to Tchernychewsky’s arrest, it being proved that he is one of the dan- 

rous agitators and rebels to the law. 

„At the third department of His Imperial Majesty's Police an anonymous letter 
had been received, in which the government was warned against Tchernychewsky, 
‘that cunning socialist and traducer of youth,’ who boasted that he will never be 
detected in his crimes. ‘Tchernychewsky,’ says the writer, ‘is a revolutionary 
propagandist, repudiated by all his former friends. If you do not restrain him, 
there will surely be serious trouble and bloodshed. Everywhere secret societies 
are being organized, and the youth are inflamed by their incendiary talk. These 
demagogues and desperadoes are capable of any beastly deed. Even if they shall 
eventually be crushed out, many innocent lives will have been sacrificed. Rid us 
of Tchernychewsky in the interest of public peace and order.’ 

“In June, 1862, information was received at the third department that a certain 
Vetoshkin, a friend of Herzen and Bakounine, was on his way to Russia from 
London, carryin: ndence from the above-mentioned exiles and a lot of 
revolutionary publications. The police succeeded in arresting Vetoshkin, and 
among other things found in his possession was a letter from Herzen to Serno- 
Soloviovitch, in which the latter is urged to push the revolutionary propaganda in 
Russia with more vigor, and in which Herzen takes occasion to inform him of his 
and Tchernychewsky's intention to publish the ‘Sovremennic’ somewhere out- 
side of Russia.* i é 

“In consequence of this letter Tchernychewsky was arrested and his apartments 
carefully searched. Among the confiscated things bearing upon the case are: (1) 
An anonymous note in regard to the manifestation at Moscow at a lecture of Pro- 
fessor Kostomaroff in March, 1862, stating that the case will not be investigated, 
and that nobody need fear any trouble; (2) A letter from Moscow in Bartukoff's 
handwriting, stating that the city is deeply agitated over the Tver troubles, and 
that a revolution is feared; (3) An unaddressed letter from Herzen, criticising 
Tchernychewsky’s advice not to enlist the youth in any literary societies, and pro- 
posing in vague expressions some plan of a secret organization with branches in 
the provincial towns; (4) Au unsigned threatening letter to Tchernychewsky, in 
which he is charged with the intention to destroy the existing State and establish 
a 8 MS Berg alphabetical key on some pieces of paper and a diary which 
appears to have been written before his marriage. 


It will throw some light 


* This Herzen pronounced a lje. He did publicly offer to publish the “ Sovremennic" at his expense 
in London ressed 


or Geneva after it was temporarily suppi by the government, but his er was never 


accepted or considered by the editors, 
Original from 
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Justice or Force, Which? 


The foul cube Uke thelr parente ares 

In a lecture delivered some time ago in Newark, Caleb Pink 
showed, as only Caleb Pink can show, that the moment we 
leave the domain of abstract justice, that very moment we 
enter the domain of force; that, if we lay aside the standard 
of justice, we have nothing by which to decide any question 
but brute force. It is the old story of a “lie having no legs.“ 
Every lie needs a host of other lies to support it, and every 
one of the host also brings forth after its kind, and so the 
mass of falsehood goes on daily and hourly increasing. That 
this is so, no one can look about him in society today without 
being fully convinced. We have departed very far from the 
domain of justice, we have no standard of justice whereby 
to regulate our actions, and consequently we have war on all 
sides, we have brute force called in to settle every question, 

The great fundamental evils are not questioned, the right 
to increase without work is not questioned, for the spirit of 
robbery is still to a very great extent the controlling spirit 
of the times. When the robbery shows itself in a very huge 
form, when the Vanderbilts and the Goulds accumulate their 
millions, then arises a cry against the Vanderbilts and the 
Goulds, but none against the system which produces them. 
There is no cry against interest, profit, or rent, —that is, there 
is no ery against robbery in itself, but only against the amount 
taken. 

The spirit of robbery is as strong in the trades-unions, in 
the Knights of Labor, as it is in the capitalists against whom 
they are contending. The capitalist never questioned what 
was due to the laborer; the laborer does not now question 
what is due to the capitalist; each takes all he can take.“ 

We can hardly blame the workingmen, whose hard physi- 
cal labor and lack of mental training make it almost impossi- 
ble for them to discover where the evil lies, for proposing to 
meet force with force, when we gee the professional classes, 
those whose whole training consists in the cultivation of their 
intellects, propose nothing but force to settle the social ques- 
tion, seeming to think that society must always of necessity 
be divided into two hostile camps, the exploited and the ex- 
ploiters. Ina recent number of the “Christian Union,“ in an 
article by Dr. Annie S. Daniel ou“ Tenement-House Work- 
ers (women), she says the average wages of women who do 
sewing at home, working from 5 or 6 A. M. to midnight, is 
from thirty-five to fifty cents a day. She drawsa terrible pic- 
ture of the lives of these women, of their wretched physical 
and mental condition, of the little children sacrificed to in- 
crease the family income, and then proposes as a remedy — 
force. She says that of the six hundred women of whom she 
has statistics one hundred and ninety-seven actually needed 
to work,—that is, had uo husbands to support them. She 
would have the married women prohibited from working at 
anything except their house-work, so that they should not 
come into competition with the other women. This is the 
remedy suggested by a woman whose position would lead one 
to suppose that she was opposed to sexual slavery. Another 
law added to this one, making the marriage-bond perpetual, 
would be all that would be needed to make women the abso- 
lute, abject slaves of their husbands. Will this rule that a 
woman must not work after she is married apply to all women, 
professional and otherwise, — women-doctors, for instance, — 
or are we to have class legislation in this democratic country 
of ours? Then Dr. Daniel would have the tenement-house 
women form leagues in order to obtain higher wages from 
their employers. How much wages are they to have? As 
much as they can get, or what? What rule are they to go by ? 
Is it to be a game of grab" between the employers and the 
employees? Dr. Daniel told me some time ago that Bennett 
of the New Vork“ Herald“ had a right to all the property 
which he now possesses. Would she consider it right if Ben- 
nett's employees should unite and force him to give them 
higher wages? If Bennett or any other employer rightfully 
owns all his property, is not any combination against him 
unjust and immoral? And if he does not rightfully own all, 
how much does he rightfully own? This is the question that 
the practical people—trades-unionists and philanthropists 
(who are supposed to have a very high moral sense) — never 
ask themselves. 

Dr. Daniel also proposes the compulsory industrial educa- 
tion of children, and the total abolition of tenement-house 
work. Iam shocked to find my democratic friend, Dr. Dan- 
lel, like her patron saint, Grover Cleveland, depart so far 
from the democratic ideal of “that government governs best 
which governs least.“ Why, she is on the road to State So- 
cialism. This departure from democratic principles is only 
another proof that all government tends toward centraliza- 
tion and despotism, that there never was, and cannot be, a 
simple government. 

The ignorance that the so-called “ educated classes betray 
of the very first principles of political economy is somewhat 
extraordinary. This movement for industrial education as 
a solution of the labor problem is spreading all through the 
country with astonishing rapidity. Heber Newton, Edward 
E. Hale, Courtlandt Palmer, Felix Adler, and all the“ philan- 
thropic ladies,“ etc., are determined to make all the laborers 
skilled,“ so that all may obtain high wages, and happiness 
prevail all around. They fail to see, what is patent to the 
most superficial observer, that the higher wages of the skilled 
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laborers are due entirely to the fact of their being compara- 
tively few in number. Make all the laborers, or a majority 
of the laborers, skilled, and under the present system the 
wages must inevitably fall to those of the unskilled laborers. 

What is more sad to contemplate than the excusable blind- 
ness of the working classes, and the almost inexcusable blind- 
ness of the professional classes, is the wilful closing of their 
eyes to the light by such men as John Swinton. John Swin- 
ton must know, if he knows anything, that the eight-hour 
movement can have no appreciable effect in the solution of 
the labor problem, and yet, in order to save his reputation as 
a practical man, he devotes all his time to the promotion of 
this movement. He says that “in our own country within the 
last fifteen years, the whole power of mechanism has doubled, 
having risen from 2,300,000 horse power to 4,500,000. By this 
growth there has been added to the resources of the capital- 
ists, who own the enginery of industry, the strength of 22,000,- 
000 of slaves.” And yet the only measure that Mr. Swinton 
proposes for turning all this machinery to the benefit of the 
laborers is the eight-hour measure, though he admits that the 
“advance of mechanism is sure to go on with ever increasing 
momentum, — that is, that the intensity of the work is sure 
to be increased in exact proportion to the lessening of the 
hours of labor, as has been proved over and over again, and 
that more men will not therefore be employed. But Mr. Swin- 
ton says he has not time to deal with bottom issues, and hence 
resorts to what all compromisers must resort to— force, 

It is for the reason that I cannot see how we can in the 
least compromise with the truth without entering the domain 
of force that I entirely disagree with Mr. Appleton in the po- 
sition taken (much to my surprise) by him on expediency, in 
a recent number of Liberty. If Mr. Appleton can show us 
how we can compromise without both advocating and using 
force, 1 may perhaps be induced to adopt the compromising 
methods. GerTRUDE B. KELLY. 


Too Much Devotion. 


In a recent number of the “Credit Foncier of Sinaloa" is 
u letter from Godin, the founder of the Familistére at Guise- 
sur-Aisne, in which he reproaches Fourfer's theory with hav- 
ing made more partisans to the idea of individual happiness 
for self than to the sentiment of devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity, i. e., to the love of the well-being of all and of gen- 


eral progress. 


Instead of making individual attraction and eee the 
basis of my conception, I have inculcated the principles of 
sacrifice and devotion. This, in my judgment, is the only 
way to the salvation of humanity. 


He repudiates Fourier's theory of the passions, and of 
groups and series in attractive industry. He adopts from 
Fourier only the general idea of association, industrial and 
domestic, “ His conception of attractive industry rests upon 
false ideas.“ Wherein their falsehood consists M. Godin does 
not explain. He farther contests the natural availability of 
every type of character for social accord under properly 
adaptive conditions, He avows the ordinary Christian view 
of this life as but a short station in eternity, the importance 
of which consists in its relation to ulterior existences for the 
individual. 


The good he has been able to accomplish in the material life 
is what serves him in his elevation, in his ulterior existences. 

It is in that other existence, my friend, that we will be able 
to enjoy together the fruits of the efforts we are making here 
below in the same thought of devotion to humanity. ere 
distances will disa r, and, affection uniting spirits, we will 
know each other in societies fit for our loves. Here, on the 
contrary, our desires are of another world; nothing is done 
to give satisfaction to the aspiration of hearts burning to do 


Well, Mr. benevolent capitalist with a fair talent for organ- 
ization, who have made a fortune and built a palace for your 
workmen, you have had your own way some twenty years or 
so. What is the upshot? Is your industrial association a 
living germ, an organic growth, illustrating principles that 
will ensure its persistence after your controlling will is re- 
moved? He says elsewhere: 


From those to whom I have shown nothing but devotion 
and from whom I t to have received the most precious 
support, I have experienced the greatest difficulties and the 
most atic opposition, and these are renewed today, 
when I am about organizing the association. 


He means probably its corporative tenure of the property 
which has been hitherto held in his own name. 

It seems then that certain ungrateful wretches are reluc- 
tant to be happified on the devotional system, 


I find but incredulity and carelessness on the part of those 
who are the most interested in our success, those who have 
for a long time been benefited by the institutions of insur- 
ance, education, and amusement that have been established 
in the Familistere. 1 find jeularly among 
clerks. Each one would consent to enjoy the advantages 
of the association, but for himself alone; nothing for others. 
The dignity of the clerk believes itself in danger from associ- 
ation with the workman. You will see by she minutes of my 
last conference that I have motives of melancholy, not to say 
discouragement. 


Suppose, M. Godin, that, instead of blaming the selfishness 
of your clerks, whose arrogance you probably foster by pay- 
ing them better than your workmen in the foundry, you had 
adopted from the theory of the Series, which you decry, the 
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provision of interlocked groups. Then your clerks would 
either be working in the foundry a part of the time, or else 
performing accessory and subordinate functions, to the sen- 
sible improvement of their health and sociability. Your bu- 
reau of clerks, being drawn, moreover, from the educated 
children of your workmen, would preserve with these alli- 
ances of kinship and affection. They would not constitute 
a caste of clerks whose self-interest or whose ideas of respect- 
ability were distinct from those of your foundry men. 

The great difficulty, M. Godin, is that you have not ele- 
vated yourself, in this world, to the conception of Fourier's 
luminous genius, which discerned the method of utilizing 
those passions whose tout ensemble constitutes self-interest, 
and whose legitimate satisfaction blossoms forth in altruism 
or devotion, spontaneous, not imposed as duty. With all 
your benevolence you are but a routinist. Your motto, 
"Le Devoir," betrays the limitations of a narrow and super- 
annuated system of discipline, while the harmonic future of 
mankind, nay, of animality entire, lies in the formula of 
Attractions proportional to essential destinies,” whose mo- 
dus operandi is the spontaneity of individualism in the natu- 
ral or selective distributions of serial industry. 

Eporwortn. 


Progressive and Educational. 

To those Anarchists who are so enamored of the Knights 
of Labor and entertain such hopes of them I recommend the 
following choice tidbits clipped from one issue of the Ameri- 
can Labor Budget, a Knights of Labor organ which is very 
widely circulated, and which is published, I should judge, in 
Mr. Appleton's country, where liberty is not": 


Socialism, anarchism, and marder find no defenders in the 
K. of L. 

It a conflict should ever occur as the results of communism, 
the Knights of Labor will be found upholding the constitu- 
tion of the United States and laws of the country against all 
transgressors. 

The Knights of Labor are the stoutest opponents yet placed 
against socialism and anarchy. They are friends of the law 
and of order. They believe in order, and are determined that 
the laws shall be obeyed. Down with socialism and anarchy. 
Up with education and equality. 

As to the whole tribe of anarchists, nihilists, and socialists, 
there can be but one opinion among good citizens. Opposed 
to law and order, which are as necessary to labor as to capital, 
they are the enemies of the human race, and there is no place 
for them in this country. They have no sympathy with hon- 
est labor, and the workingmen, whose cause they injure, 
should be the first to denounce and oppose them. The hon- 
est workingmen are good citizens, and they know that this 
is the best country for them in the world. They seek not to 
destroy, but to build up. Their worst enemies are the de- 
structives who do not know how to value free institutions. 
They and their whole doctrine and following should be driven 
from the country, or, better still, from the face of God's earth. 


And to the “American Labor Budget, which thus pro- 
claims the readiness of the Knights of Labor to deal sum- 
marily with the enemies of ‘law and order,” I recommend 
the following embarrassing questions asked by the Kansas 
City Journal“: 


We do not assert that the Knights of Labor are directly re- 
sponsible for the recent terrible carnivals of blood in Chicago 
and Milwaukee, but we do charge that the methods pursued 
by the Knights of Labor during the recent strike in the South- 
west have been the strongest possible encouragement for such 
red-handed murderers as Parsons, Fielden, and others to in- 
stitute a reign of anarchy in Chicago and Milwaukee. 

Are the actions of the mob in Chicago any worse than that 
of the band of Knights which ambushed a train near Fort 
Worth and fired a deadly volley from Winchester rifles into 
the ranks of the officers of the law? 

Have the followers of Parsons and Fielden perpetrated any 
more heinous act than did the Knights who deralled the train 
on the Missouri Pacific near Wyandotte and hurled innocent 
men to their deaths? 

Have Parsons and Fielden propounded any more anarchi- 
cal doctrine than did the striking Knights at Parsons, who 
claimed the rights of belligerents in time of war? 

We submit in all fairness that the record of the Knights in 
the Southwestern strike furnishes them with but limited cap- 
ital with which to point the finger of scorn at the followers of 
Anarchist Parsons. 


Two Points Well Taken. 
(Winsted Press.) 

Those who believe that the best government is the govern- 
ment that governs least should not throw stones at Anarch- 
ists. They are Anarchists themselves, without the“ courage 
of their convictions," it may be, or else lacking the sense to 
follow professed principles to legitimate conclusions, Those 
who believe that a little law is a good thing and therefore 
more law is a better thing and all the law possible is the best 
thing, are worse than Anarchists, for the latter have their 
faces turned toward the light of liberty, while the former 
are marching steadfastly into the darkness of despotism. 


Original from 
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Selfhood Terminates Blind Man’s Buff. 


G. B. Kelly appears to hit near the mark on egoism versus 
altruism. Both are facts, but the completely self-conscious 
egoist becomes such only at the end of a process, and after 
that he owns and enjoys his own powers so completely that 
he will not permit an idea to become his master. Such ego- 
ism produces acts which the altruist may mistake for altru- 
istic acts, but the self-conscious egoist treats ideas as his 
property, takes them apart and examines them at his pleas- 
ure, and sees that they serve his purpose and do not make 
him their servant. The child is physically dependent. The 
youth becomes subject to the power of ideas. Pre-Christian 
society, wrestling with physical powers, corresponds to child- 
hood in the individual. Christianity, rationalism, humani- 
tarianism, communism, moralism,—idealism, in a word,— 
correspond to the enthusiastic dreams of youth. In that 
stage egoism is scorned, though it persists without general 
acknowledgment except as alleged baseness. To the human- 
itarian idealist it is the substitute for Devil, as Humanity is 
the substitute for God. The individual who finally becomes 
conscious of himself is, just as he is, a universe, — humanity 
itself. He then knows that he has been dreaming about a 
something which is, after all, himself. He is Incomparable. 
The process of thought that brings him to recognize himself 
can nevermore be continued as a process in which himself 
would be only a factor, for he isa greater fact than his ideas. 
Henceforth ideas are simply his possession. True views are 
useful, but any alleged sacred Truth is romanticism, or rant. 
When he does an act which to others may look unegoistic, it 
is nevertheless to be tested by this: Is it genuinely the will 
of the doer, —his good pleasure? Then it is purely egoistic. 
The egoist who has become self-conscious knows what he 
wills, and does just as he wills so far as he can. He inter- 
ests himself in any pursuit or neglects any without a thought 
that he is fulfilling or slighting any calling or mission or duty, 
or doing right or wrong. All such words are impertinent. 
Nothing is sacred or above him. He recognizes forces, and 
does the best he can to make himself master of what he 
wants. The mental processes of selfhood are not those of 
justifying any conduct, as with the idealist, or seeking what 
will conform to a standard or serve a cause; but thought be- 
comes an instrument to determine what course will procure 
what is desired, Are the means the best adjustable to the 
end? They are adopted. Justification is a piece of super- 
stitious nonsense. Having found the pearl of great price, — 


come to a recognition of self, —we never throw it away. We | 


give away what we like to give away, because we like. We 
may give life itself. But to the last we do our own will. Right 
and wrong, crime and virtue, are simply people's ideas, of no 
consequence to the egoist except as such ideas make fanatics 
and dangerous people or make serviceable subjects. No one 
is a self-conscious egoist, to whom wrong in natural society 
means more than imprudence. The egoist, as an irrepressi- 
ble, conscienceless criminal, is the coming force, who will 
destroy all existing institutions. Mark what is called crimi- 
nal. It is always some action which is the retort to the 
egoistic pretension of a man or of an institution. It will 
make a great difference when many egoists become, fully 
self-conscious and not ashamed of being conscienceless ego- 
ists. Language is now Christian; so the egoist bas no very 
appropriate means of expression. His will and pleasure is 
not, however, a cause, or matter to be pleaded and granted. 
Of course he will take unbridled liberty. Think of our lan- 
guage when its common expressions are such that people are 
asked to assume the propriety of men's wearing bridles! 
And they do wear them. A few self-conscious egoists, such 
as popes, kings, presidents, legislators, judges, and generals, 
rule the world because other people are in confusion, as 
unconscious egoists fearing their own nature and believing 
they ought to obey ideas. Tak Kak, 


The Cabbage-Soup. 


[Tourguénetl’s “ Poems in Frog.“ 


The only sou of a widowed peasant woman had died. He 


was a young man of twenty, the best workman in the village. 
The lady of the village heard of the woman's loss, and went 
to see her on the day of the funeral. 
She found her at home. Standing before a table in the 
middle of the hut, she was steadily ladling up cabbage-soup 


from an earthen vessel, and slowly swallowing it down spoon- | 


fn) after spoonful. 

The old woman's face was sad and troubled, her eyes red 
and swollen . . . but in spite of this she was standing there 
as erect and firm as if she were in church. 

Heavens!“ thought the lady . . . . Can she eat at such 
a moment? ... How little feeling these people have!“ 

And the lady now remembered how, when she had lost her 
little nine-year-old daughter some years before, she had been 
so overcome with grief as not to care to hire a beautiful villa 
in the neighborhood of Petersburg, but had spent the whole 
summer in the city! But this woman went on eating cabbage- 
soup. 


name! Tatiana, I am surprised : . Did not you love your 
son at all? Is it possible that you have not lost your appe- 
tite? How can you eat cabbage-soup at such a time?” 

“ My Wassia is dead, said the woman, softly, and the tears 
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At length the lady grew impatient, and said: “ In Heaven's 


ran down her hollow cheeks; “I shall soon die too! My head 
But why 
should the soup be wasted? It has been salted.” 

The lady merely shrugged her shoulders and went away. 
Salt costs her nothing. 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay ws, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

The July number of the “North American Review” 
contains a very keen article by Gail Hamilton critical 
of Professor Sumner's position on the tariff question. 
His weak points are singled out very shrewdly and 
thoroughly laid bare. And yet Professor Sumner is 
mainly in the right and Gail Hamilton mainly in the 
wrong. Professor Sumner is weak because of his in- 
consistency. He will have to turn Anarchist in order 
to answer Gail Hamilton successfully. 

H. L. Green, editor of the “ Freethinkers’ Magazine,” 
says that the reason why “the ‘Truth Seeker’ can't give 
the Liberal public a journal of the typographical and 
literary character, such, for instance, as the publishers 
of the New York ‘Independent’ and ‘Christian Union’ 
provide for the Orthodox public,” is to be found in the 
fact that it has not more than ten thousand subscri- 
bers. Not so. Any expert in typography will tell 
Mr. Green that neither the “Independent” nor the 
“Christian Union” comes within gunshot of Liberty 
in beauty of dress and make-up, and neither surpasses 
it in literary power. Yet Liberty's circulation is only 
one-tenth of ten thousand. After this comparison, 
only my excessive modesty keeps me from adding 
that taste, knowledge, and brains—not money - are 
the essentials in the achievement of typographical and 
literary excellence. 

Alfred B. Westrup, of Dallas, Texas, has issued a 
second and revised edition of a pamphlet published by 
him several years ago. Its new title is: “The Finan- 
cial Problem: or, the Principles of Monetary Science.” 
The views are practically the same as those set forth 
by Colonel Greene in his “Mutual Banking,” but Mr. 
Westrup has formulated them a little differently. He 
realizes the superlative importance of the money ques- 
tion, and has gone to the bottom of it. Any one may 
secure this pamphlet by forwarding twenty-five cents 
to Mr. Westrup, his address being simply “Dallas, 
Texas.” The Galveston “ News,” which advocates with 
marvellous clearness and ability the financial system 
proposed by Greene and Westrup, makes a rather triv- 
ial criticism upon Mr. Westrup's statement that “ inter- 
est upon money loaned on good security is irrational,” 
seeming to suppose that he applies the adjective “irra- 
tional” to the conduct of borrowers and lenders under 
present financial conditions. Mr. Westrup's meaning 
clearly is that interest upon money loaned on good se- 
curity stamps as irrational the monetary system which 
makes it possible. 

On Thursday, June 24, at his home in Hackensack, 
N. J., died at the age of sixty-nine one of the noblest 
men I ever knew. I refer to William Rowe, the vete- 
ran land reformer. His life-long friend and associate 
in reform, J. K. Ingalls, delivered the funeral address, 
and the body of the deceased was buried in Arlington 
cemetery, near Newark. When I last saw Mr. Rowe, 
about six years ago, he looked so hale and hearty and 
robust that I thought him good for at least twenty 
years more of life and therefore of usefulness to his 
fellow-men. It was a great and painful surprise when 
I heard that his health was beginning to fail. Mr. 
Rowe was one of Liberty’s earliest friends and re- 
mained one of its stanchest È the last. 
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cause appealed to him in vain. He was not a man 
of means, but he gave what he had without stint, As 
Mr. Ingalls well said, “he was ‘the friend of the poor’ 
in the best and truest sense.” And not only'this, — he 
was also an inspiration to the young. The young radi- 
cals in his vicinity looked up to him almost as a father. 
I shall never forget his cheery face, though it was not 
my privilege to see it many times. Those to whom it 
was an almost daily well-spring of hope and courage 
have my especial sympathy in their loss. 

Judge Barrett’s sentence of the boycotters in New 
York is an infamous outrage. The value of the boy- 
cott has been seriously impaired by the frivolous use 
that has been made of it, and it unquestionably has 
been accompanied at times by invasion of others’ rights. 
But boycotting in itself is not invasive, and therefore 
it is the right of any one to resort to it whenever he 
pleases and from whatever reason or caprice. He may 
boycott individually, or he may “conspire” with others 
to boycott. What one man has a right to do, any num- 
ber of men have as clear a right to do in concert. A 
may refuse to deal with B; he may advise C to refuse 
likewise; he may “threaten” C that, if he deals with 
B, he (A) will not deal with him (C). D and E may 
join A in this, and still there will be no invasion of in- 
dividual rights. It does not alter the nature of such 
proceedings to stigmatize them as threats, blackmail, 
or conspiracy, and to imprison any man for engaging 
in them is simply villainous. It is one of the beauties 
of the boycott that it cannot be used effectively for any 
great length of time against just men. Its purpose is 
to deprive its object of public sympathy and respect, 
but, as soon as it is used against the just, it defeats 
this purpose by causing public sympathy to rally to the 
side of the boycotted. The impertinent law which steps 
in to interfere with this self-adjusting process should 
be boycotted itself, and so should its administrators. 

Behold the latest device of our lawmakers for the 
protection of our rights! On April 5, 1886, a bill was 
introduced in the house of representatives at Washing- 
ton as a substitute for the existing law against obscene 
literature, — as if that were not already loose and dan- 
gerous enough, — adding to the words “obscene, lewd, 
or lascivious” the words “ filthy or disgusting.” By this 
bill, which has been favorably reported by the postal 
committee and passed to a second reading by the house, 
the publisher who mails any document which a jury 
may consider disgusting is liable to a heavy fine and 
a long term of imprisonment. "On the same day that 
this bill was introduced, a similar bill was introduced 
in the New York senate. This passed both houses and 
would havesbecome a law, had it not been for Governor 
Hill. But no Governor or President Hill sits in the 
executive chair at Washington. That is occupied by 
a defender of the “purity of the home.” He is very 
free in his use of the veto, but he'll veto no law passed 
in the interest of the “sacred institution of the fam- 
ily.” He wants no disgusting literature to fall into the 
hands of children, especially children forsaken by their 
fathers. Having abandoned his own son to the temp- 
tations of the world, he will insist that the State shall 
give his poor boy's morals its fostering care. Go on, 
Comstock! Continue your good work till you convince 
the Liberals and Freethinkers, not only that we do not 
need a government, but that we very much need to | 
abolish government. Another step or two, and you'll 
surely convince Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., for one. He's 
watching you, and any one who wants to know more 


than I have stated about your latest manœuvre can 
find it out by addressing him at 120 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


OVERLOOK. 
DEDICATORY OF AN ANAKCHTST’S HOME IN FLORIDA. 


[Freethinkers’ Magazine.) 


I dedicate my humble home 

(Rade and quaint from sill to comb) 
To Justice, Love, and Liberty, 

To simple joys and pleasantry, 

To keeping Reason, aye supreme, 

To watching Nature's pictured dream, 
To healthful work, and restfal ease, 
To letting folks do as they please, 

To Beauty, Grace, and Melody, 

And all things that refining be. 


Overlook! Overlook! 

So name I it, THE OVERLOOK; 
Above the shores that wind and crook 
Lifts the hill of Overlook. 


1 know not what my life may be; 

I would teach those who would be free; 
‘Teach them health and 

And all the truths that build and bless, 
The justice that is harmony 

And freedom and fraternity, 

‘The simple lore of honest life, 

‘The ways of ending human strife, 
Religion and Morality, 

True life, Incarnate poetry. 


Overlook! Overlook! 

Breezy heights of Overlook; 

From the shores that wind and crook 
Rise the slopes of Overlook. 


And men must learn, or suffer loss, 

‘Truth's alchemy makes gold all dross; 

For lovely Nature, goddess blind, 

Recks not the pains of humankind. 

But tortures us as carelessly 

As we kill animaleule; 

But still she acts by rote and rule, 

There's hope for those who tend her school, 
Though cruel and rude her moods may be, 
All ends at last in harmony. 


Overlook ! Overlook ! 

Be not too stern, but overlook; 

For marréd souls that warp and crook, 
Hope ever lifts an Overlook. 


All sacred, too, my home must be 

To hearty hospitality; 

And open door and cordial hand 

Shall welcome to the flow'ry land; 

For always here my friends must find 

A spot where none shall curb or bind; 
Where honest thoughts and wonls are free, 
Tho’ thoughts and words that war with me; 
Where coolness, shade, and peace abide, 
And time steps on with easy stride. 


Overlook! Overlook! 

O lift your eyes and overlook! 
Above the cares that mar and crook 
Forever looms an overlook. 


Here, ‘neath my fig and leafy vine, 

The joys of home will grow and twine; 
And ‘mid the oranges’ sweet bloom, 

The old love will its youth resume; 

And woman's smile and childhood's laugh 
Win au a cup the gods might quaff; 

And flowers shall scent the balmy air, 
And all their loveliest raiment wear; — 
"Tis thus I sing, and thas I hope, 

On Overlook’s white-sanded slope. 


Overlook! Overlook! 
Pine-plamed heights of Overlook; 
Above the shores that wind and crook 
1 baild my home of Overlook. 
J. Ma. Lloyd. 
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EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES: 
EVOLUTION OF THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 


An Essay on the Meaning of History. 
By DYER D. LUM. 
Continued from No. 83. N 


THE 


Yet the popes were not so engrossed in theological affairs as to neglect the tem- 
ral affairs of their neighbors. The conversion of Germany under the labors of 
t. Boniface and others had other aims than the extension of the alleged “Good 
News.” In France—for with Charles Martel and the eighth century we may begin 
to use that term—the rise of the mayors of the palace to greater power than the 


fainéant kings, introduced vigor into government. From this epoch France and 
the papacy drawn together by the necessity that ever attracts those pos- 


- sessing privilege in disorderly times. France had been so long occupied with local 
ecclesiastical feuds and ambition that it had grown somewhat less intimately con- 
nected with Rome than was desired by its pontiffs. Rome felt the need of a strong 

wernment in France, but this had hitherto been prevented by the old cause,— 
Goonies invasions. These were far more formidable than attack from the South, 
where the Saracens had firmly established themselves. To render these attacks 
less dangerous led France to an alliance with Rome. Through the zeal of St. Boni- 
face of the Anglo-Saxon Church,—thoroughly Roman in spirit and German in 
language, — the conversion of the Germans soon attained sufficient magnitude to 
divide the enemy; the converts becoming, by the adoption of Christianity, friendly 
to their Christian neighbors. More, Charles found in them recruits for his army 
to fight their pagan compatriots and prepare for the subsequent conquests of Pepin 
and Charlemagne. France gained power to the cause of 1 me extended 
the prestige of her name and the grandeur of her hierarchy. “ aben says Gui- 
zot, “was then a cause of disorder, not a principle of organization.” But why the 
qualifying “then”? Liberty in the eyes of authority, satisfied with its order, is 
ever disorder, anarchy. 

We have now followed the course of events to the opening of the ninth century. 
Yet so far from the extension of Christianity ameliorating manners or aiding nat- 
ural morality, we find society in greater dissoluteness. ne seventh century had 
been preéminently the age of saints; it was a century, says Sismondi, “which has 

iven the greatest number of saints to the calendar.“ From the period when Queen 

runehant had been aided in her long list of murders by priests, finding in them 
willing instruments for the worst of crimes, all classes were tainted with vice. 
Superstition and ignorance were assiduously cultivated. Church dignitaries imi- 
tated the old Roman patricians, in Prodigality, oppression, luxury, and vice. Intel- 
lect had flown from the shadow of the Cross to bloom under the Crescent; the long, 
dark night of the Middle Ages had fully set in. In every quarter kings were abdi- 
cating their power to seek a cell in a monastery. At the period at which we have 
arrived no less than eight Anglo-Saxon princes had laid their crowns at the feet 
of the pope, while kings of France and Lombardy followed their example and 
sought absolution from the Head of Christendom. 

Cæsarism is not “a spirit of life,” but of death. Morality found no nourishment 
under the upas shade of the Messianic Branch. The historic page confirms the 
conclusion of Professor Bryce: 


The Holy Roman Church and the Holy Roman Empire are one and the same thing under 


two aspects. Catholicism, the principle of universal Christian society, is also Romanism ; 
that is to say, it rests upon Rome as the origin and type of its universallty, manifesting itself 
asa mystic which corresponds to the two natures of its Founder. position between 


two servants of the same king is inconceivable, each being bound to aid and succor the other, 
the coöperation of both being needed in all that concerns the welfare of Christendom at large. 


II. Leoistation. It was formerly the usual custom to ascribe to Christianity 
the rvation of the Roman system of jurisprudence. Volumes have been writ- 
ten filled with glowing eulogies of the pious care of industrious monks in transcrib- 
ing these laws and redacting the barbarous codes, and, finally, of the zeal with 
which they opened to the knowledge of the great legists of the Middle Ages the 
newly-discovered Justinian code. It is true that many of the ancient authors were 
preserved in monastic libraries, because elsewhere they were destroyed, but it is 
none the less true that the weight of the Church was directed against their study. 
Further, many of these manuscripts were erased to be used for preserving the 
record of some mniracle-working saint. If these old manuscripts were copied (a 
doubtful point), the true and prevalent Christian spirit lay not with these few and 
unknown monks vegetating in their cells, but in the letter from Gregory the Great 
to the bishop of Vienne; a letter in which the bishop is sharply reproved for teach- 
ing grammar in the cathedral school. “It is not fit,” he wrote, “that a mouth sa- 
cred to the praises of God should be opened for those of Jupiter!” 

Is it urged that the great Justinian, who codified the Roman legislation, was a 
Christian, and hence the preservation of his work was a Christian work? We know 
that Justinian was an ardent Christian, as he formally closed the schools of philos- 
ophy at Athens [A. D. 529], and made the teaching of the Grecian philosophers a 
capital crime (crime being the political synonym of theological sin). Modern criti- 
cism has forever . this priori reasoning by appealing to the facts. Guizot, 
in his “ History of Civilization in France,” conclusively showed that Roman legi 
lation never became extinct. In the cities of southern France and of Italy the old 
municipal organization survived the establishment of the feudal system, and shel- 
tered itself in the charters extorted by them in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Guixot, on this subject, says: 


Not only do the barbaric laws everywhere make mention of the Roman laws, but there is 
scarcely a single document, or act, of this epoch which does not, directly or indirectly, attest 
their application... . . All absolute expressions are ex: rated ; still, in considering things 
in general at the sixth century, we ma‘ sey every think n Gaul was Roman. The contra: 
fact accompanies baric conquest: the rmaus leave to the conquered population thefr 
laws, local, institutions, language, and religion. An invincible unity followed in the steps 
of the Romans: here, on the e was established by the consent and aid of 
the conquerors. We have seen that the empire of personality and {ndividual independence, 
the characteristic of modern civilization, was of German origin; we here find its influence ; 
the idea of personality presided in laws as in actions; the individualities of peoples, while 
subject to the same political domination, was proclaimed like that of man. Centuries must 
p= before the notion of territory can overcome that of race, before personal legislation can 

me real, and before a new national unity can result from the slow and laborious fusion 
of the various elements. 


In the new face of affairs the introduction of personality necessarily produced 
discord,—in that it endangered privilege, — but the whole effort of the Church, 
now become a Christian Cæsarism. was to perpetuate the Roman, and crush out 
the Teutonic, Idea. In that boiling e of antagonistic forces which I have 
tried to analyze the foundation of modern civilization was laid; but until the pe- 
riod of the crusades the principle of personality was ever subordinated to that of 
Roman unity. The Justinian code was the embodiment of the spirit of Rome. It 
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was to be in future centuries profoundly modified by the Teutonic element; but 
Christianity, the new incarnation of the same spirit, was too nearly akin to alter 
or modify it in any essential manner. Lecky says: 


Receiving the heritage of these laws, Christianity no doubt added something; but a care- 
ful examination of the whole subject will show that it was surprisingly little, except ecclesi- 
astical laws for punishing heretics and augmenting the influence of the clergy. 


Dean Milman, the historian of Christianity, is equally explicit. He says: 


Christianity, in the Roman Empire, had entered into a temporal polity with all its institu- 
tions long settled, its laws ansa framed. .... In the“ Institutes of Justinian it requires 
strong observation to detect the Christianity of the legislator. 


Nor can it be alleged that Christianity merely adapted itself to the laws and 
political institutions as established, and sought its empire in the mind, or the heart, 
alone. Christianity, as a doctrine, “a spirit of life,” in all that distinguished it 
from the purely human, or social, elements, which needed no divine inspiration to 
reveal themselves in human nature, was based on an authoritative revelation mad: 
by Christ and recorded by his disciples. This became the Procrustean standard 
of all truth. Truth was divine, had been revealed to man, and any belief, or act, 
which did not accord therewith was manifestly erroneous. The Church, as the liv- 
ing legatee of the Messiah, and the earthly minister of the Divine Cæsar, could 
on * adapt itself to that state of society where absolutism admitted of no appeal. 

e see this strikingly illustrated in the fierce conflict between the papacy and 
the Lombards. The Lombards were bringing Italy under a unified rule; they had 
been converted from the Arian to the Catholic faith; they acknowledged the spirit- 
ual supremacy of the popes; they limited the enforcement of their Teutonic laws 
to their own race, leaving to the Romans their own laws; what more could be 
asked? The Lombard laws were characterized by a broad toleration unknown to 
the Cæsarian code. There was sturdy independence, the right of popular npe 
sentation, of indifference to absolute claims, and the sanctity of the individual, — 
there in germ. Witchcraft, the curse of the Christian ages, was denied as an im- 
possibility. Canon Kingsley, in his eloquent lectures, exclaims: 


If these were the old Teutonic laws, this the old Teutonic ligt the for man as 
man, for woman as woman, whence came the opposite element? How is it that these liber- 
ties have been lost through almost all Europe? How is it that a system of law prevailed over 
the whole continent, up to the French Revolution, and prevails still in too many countries, 
the kep concn of all this? Iam afraid that I must answer, mainly through the influence 
of the Roman clergy during the Middle Ages. 


Paulus Diaconus, a Lombard chronicler, asserts with pardonable pride that vio- 
lence and treachery were unknown, that no one plundered, and the traveller 
went where he would unmolested. It was the struggle that appears everywhere in 
history, the struggle of authority against freedom. The spirit of the Roman and 
the Lombard, the spirit that governed their respective legislation, may be briefly 
stated in their own words. Pope Gelasius expressed the spirit dominant in Chris- 
tianity when he addressed the emperor in these words: 


ers which rule the world, the imperial and the pontifical. You are the 
u bow your neck to those who preside over things divine. 
e two powers; it has to render an account in the last day 


There are two 
sovi of the human race, but 
The priesthood is the greater of tl 
for the acts of kings. 


The Lombard Theodoric exhibited far other characteristics when he stated the 
sentiments by which he had regulated his actions. He said: 


To pretend to a dominion over the conscience is to e the prerogative of God. By the 
nature of things the power of sovereigns is confined to political government. have no 
right of paniami but over those who disturb the publi n The most dangerous heresy 
is that of a sovereign who separates himself from part of his subjects because they believe 
not according to his belief, 

In legislation, as in morals, Roman influence was Cæsarian, and at war with the 
Teutonic element. 

III. Savery. Our notice of the effect of Christianity upon the institution of 
human slavery must be brief. We have seen that it not given to the world 
moral purity. The barbarian conquerors were chaste, and held the lewdness of 
Romans in abhorrence. Yet with this soil to work upon the conversion of the pa- 
gan, while it established Christian authority and uniformity, let both priest and 
proselyte sink into the slough of vice. We have also seen that Christianity had 
no effect upon legislation, save to preserve whatever savored of absolutism, and to 
crush that in which liberty manifested itself. Can we look for a different result 
here? Christianity had appeared in an age when, as Coulanges says, “unity hal 
been the general aspiration for two centuries,” and slavery was most extensive. 
Not the 5 of race, of the ignorant, but of the conquered, however learned, 
wealthy, or honored they might be. It was a system which drew into its vortex 
the poor debtor unable to meet his obligations, which opened its rapacious arms to 
receive children sold by their parents, or abandoned in infancy, and in which you 
might become the slave of your own neighbor. Yet from the lips of “the Man of 
sorrows,” or from those of his Apostles, came no word of condemnation. On the 
contrary, the highest praise was invariably bestowed upon the most servile virtues, 
and passive obedience td a Nero strenuously inculcated. Organized Christianity 
never lifted a weight nor loosened a fetter from the slave. t is somewhat in- 
definitely called unorganized Christianity we have seen to be a human, not a divine, 
product; an element not from above, but of the world, continually laboring to 
modify the Messianic claim of authority by supplanting the “divine” with human 
tendencies. 

“Nations and classes,” says Lecky, “had been advancing since the days of Au- 
gustus.” The same social sequences which had led to unity of government in State 
and in religiof was also silently operating to effect the social unity of the race. 
Long centuries passed before a change was apparent. The barbarians, with their 
new ideas of human nature and the value of human character, were the first to 
change the existing state of social life. Christian laws still forbade intermarriage 
between slave and the free; in fact, Christian Cesarism intensified the feeling of 
the legitimacy of slavery. Lecky says: 


If a free woman had epee intercourse with her slave, Constantine ordered that the 
woman should be executed and the slave burned alive. By the pagan law the woman had 
been simply reduced to slavery. The laws against fugitive slaves were all rendered more 
severe. 


Later, during the period of the invasions, so many freed slaves entered the 
priestly office that Pope Leo the Great tried to prevent it on the ground that it 
must degrade the priesthood! Hallam says: 


It is a humiliating frond of the degradation of Christendom that the Venetians were re- 
duced to purchase the luxuries of Asia by supplying the slave markets of the Saracens. Their 
apology would perhaps have been that these were purchased from their heathen neighbors ; 
but a slave dealer was probably not very inquisitive as to the faith or the origin of his vic- 
tims. The trade was not peculiar to Venice. In England, even after the conquest, it was 
very common to export slaves to Ireland. 


Charlemagne made inquiry regarding the sale of slaves to the Saracens, but it 
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was only to prevent the sale of Christian believers to heathen masters. When the 
Italian dukes lay evidence before him implicating Pope Adrian in the sale of his 
own vassals to Saracens, he thought it better to shut his eyes and thus avoid giving 
rise to scandal. The ice, however, continued to a period subsequent to the 
crusades; and we are informed by various authors of the extent of the practice of 
selling the children of serfs to the ns,—a practice in which both ecclesiastics 
and barons were pecuniarily interested. In the year 864 Charles le Chauve forced 
the nobles and ecclesiastics, by a decree, to permit redemption for those who had 
been obliged by want to sell themselves into slavery to them. Hallam calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “a source of loss of liberty, which may strike us as extraordi- 
nary, was superstition; men were infatuated enough to surrender themselves, as 
well as their properties, to churches and monasteries, in return for such benefits as 
they might reap by the 5 of their new masters.“ 

The — effected by the barbarian conquest affected slavery as well as other 
institutions, and under feudalism it became modified into serfdom, or predial 
slavery, and this lasted till that social harvest of the Christian ages, —the French 
Revolution. In Italy chattel slavery began to decrease in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, but still lingered until the fifteenth before it could be called extinct. In 
Germany it seems to have been entirely modified into serfdom during the thir- 
teenth centu: But under the new form it continued; in England, to the time of 
Elizabeth. Slavery was modified into serfdom by causes with which Christianity 
had nothing to do. So, too, the final disappearance of serfdom was produced by 
independent causes. The upheaval of social life produced by the Crusades to res- 
cue the tomb of the dead Saviour produced the living Saviour of civilization, — 
Industry. The growth of commerce and industrial arts following wider social in- 
tercourse instituted vast economic changes in society, by which free labor me 
much more valuable than slave labor, and it was not until these chan; that 
slavery began to give place to the present system. The influence of Christianity 
before, during, and after the change was ever allied with personal profit. 

It seems strange that emancipation from slavery should be claimed as an effect 
of Christian influences in the light of history. Even in our own generation we 
have seen slavery existing in America, defended from Christian pulpits 
friends of abolition branded as heretics. The sole effect Christianity kee 
the slaveholder is, I believe, that illustrated in these lines: 


The supercargo, Mynheer Van Dunck, 
In his cabin sits, adding his figures ; 

He calculates the cargo’s amount, 
And the probable gain from his niggers. 

“Six hundred niggers I bought dirt cheap, 
Where the Senegal river is flowing, 

Their flesh is firm, and their sinews tough 
As the finest iron going. 

If only three hundred ni, are left 
When I get to Rio Janeiro, 

I shall have a hundred ducats a head 
From the house of Gonzales Perreiro. 

For Christ's dear sake, O spare, good Lord, 
The lives of these swarthy sinners; 

0 their lives for Christ's dear sake, 

o died for our salvation; 

For unless I have left three hundred head, 

There's an end of my occupation.” 


and the 
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Let us now resume our seven-league boots and run . — through the history 
of medieval Europe to note the ss of Christian Cæsarism to the zenith of 
its power. Tem y checked by ne infusion of Teutonic individualism, it was 
now nearing its final triumph. 

In the East Christianity had virtually ceased to exist. The Romans and Van- 
dals had Lag ape the southern shore of the Mediterranean. Although Justin- 
ian, in the sixth century, reconquered Africa, the losses inflicted by war, pestilence, 
and famine —estim: at the astounding number of one hun million lives— 
were too t to heal, and Africa was lost to Christendom. Arianism was tram- 
pled out, but civilization was involved in its downfall. In the following century, 
the Persians wrested Syria from the Christian fold. Magianism flourished where 
once its followers were said to have worshipped the infant Christ. In every case 
the ruin of Christian hope had been accomplished by the treachery of Christian 
believers; those whom Rome ae 24 heretics sweetened their fate with such con- 
solation as revenge could bestow. In the words of Dr. Draper: 


The M 


open, the li; e or sudden death 
arrest the sacrilegious invader of the holy places, and seen that nothing of the kind en- 
sued, dropped at once into dismal disbelief. Asia and Africa werealready morally lost. The 
cimeter of the Arabian soon cut the remaining tie. 

To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 83. 


mcfly, Se returned in the midst of his staff, and in the humor of a hunter 
when he has found the bird flown. 

He was storming and reminding his officers of the good time when famine 
weighed upon the country. 

he poor died by thousands ; gr did not take the trouble to bury them, but 
simply, that they might not infect the air with their fetidness, levelled the walls 
of their huts over their putrefying ies. Dens and bandits destroyed by the 
same blow, peace reigned for a decade in the island. 

“We she try,” said one of the perfumed officers, “to replace the famine and 
surpass it!” 

_ “Married sooner than I think,” said Sir Richard, solicitous, searching the bril- 
liant eyes of his mistress for the meaning of this prediction. 

“Yes,” said she, “yes . . . soon.” 

“How so?” he asked, turning pale and refusing to see the dim light which was 
pints on his mind, showing, in the near future, monstrous and impious scenes 
of murder. 

“Is it not certain,” she answered, feigning innocence, “that the Duke, who is 
sowing hatred, will reap the deadly fruits?” 

“Yes, it was not only for the persecuted that I urged him to mildness, but in 
his own interests.” 

«Ah! really! in his own interests? I will remember the confession. 
determine me if I should hesitate”... 

“At what?“ 
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“At anything 

“ Ellen, you know something?” ' 

“That Lord Newington provokes malediction upon him, and that some day it 
will show itself more effectively than by clamor or suppressed rage or idle appeals 
to heaven to punish him.” 

“You are aware of a plot against his life?” 

“Which is more precious than my happiness, confess it, Richard! He does not 
disturb you, does he? You even find it convenient that he exists. It excuses you 
from passing all your time with me. See: be frank. You do not love me any 
more, you are tired of me, of my caresses” . . . 

“I love you, but I do not wish”. . . : 

“That a whetted knife should pierce his heart, that an ge aha enemy 
should even now load his to punish him while at his work. By what right 
would you prevent justice from taking its course?” 

Sir Bradwell, deaf to her arguments, approached his father; she forced him to 
stop, hanging on his arm, urging him not to go or to take her back to the carriage; 
they would de; 

“No, no,” said he, trying to disengage himself, “Lord Newin; 
you are aware of it, your joy tells me so; it is my duty to warn hii 

“Your duty as a son?” 

“My duty as a man.” 

“Oh! because your duty as a son would be not to take me.” 

He removed her fingers, with which she was clutching his fore-arm so tightly as 
to dig into the muscles, and she began to complain. He hurt her, he was bruising 
her joints, breaking her nails. She pulled off her glove quickly and showed him 
the blue marks, growing sony: 

“You are as brutal as the Duke, there.” 

And treacherously, ae caps exaggerating the facts to rouse and hold his 
jealousy, she began to tell him of the attempt to which she had been exposed on 
the pore of her husband, in his apartments, the evening of the return of this Paddy 
Neill. In a passion, quite beside himself, a perfect madman in his 2 of 
sensual appetite, he expressed his desire fo possess her, forthwith and henceforth, 
at his pleasure, forever. 

“Oh, hush!” said Bradwell, starting. 

He seized her delicate soft wrist, with its net-work of blue veins and contagious 
warmth. She gave a little cry, and, being set free, her bare hand glided into 
Richard’s and doubled up there with a quivering caress, the fingers which he had 
just before been twisting now touching his skin softly and, as if playing on a 
magic key-board, sending through his whole being intoxicating sensations the in- 
23 agitating effect of which was redoubled by the memory of radiant hours in 

e past. 

A mist formed before his eyes, hiding Treor’s granddaughter, and, in the place 
of that chaste face, numerous visions of Ellen were outlined, tender, wanton, vo- 
luptuous, exciting: his ears filled with a murmur of far-off music, which com- 
pleted his subjugation. 

Lord Newington was mounting his horse, he threw him a malicious a with 
bloodshot eyes, yet, nevertheless, suddenly, in a gleam of reason and cool judg- 
ment, started to run to him, calling out to him to look out for his safety. 

i The Duchess held him energetically, whispering with a terrible fluttering of her 
eart. 


“You wish, then, to be killed in his place, or with him?” 

At the same instant the report of a rifle rang out from the neighboring under- 
brush, and a ball whistled through the air, passing over the heads of the pedestri- 
ans, who greeted it with surprise. 

No more whistling; it had reached its aim, and Lady Ellen stood by Newington, 
who said very calmly, as he settled himself in his saddle: 

“They fired at me!” > 

His cap had fallen to the ground; the Duchess feverishly picked it wi the pro- 
jectile had pierced the crown, and consequently had not touched the Duke, or, at 
most, had grazed his skull. 

“Clumsy Casper!” she murmured. “This is all to do over again.” 

Officers and soldiers collected around the Duke, questioning him eagerly, and 
Bradwell inquired anxiously if his father was wounded. 

“Not even scratched! not even * 

No matter! They must not let this audacious attempt go unpunished and must 
show themselves more skilful than the assassin and not miss their mark. 

Sir Walpole leading, twenty Britons entered the woods, uttering threats at every 
step of the way, with their bayonets lowered, and Sir Bradwell, in his bewilder- 
ment, joined them. 

“Stay here,” be the Duke, “or, better still, take Lady Ellen home.” 

The Duchess refused. 

“No,” she said, simulating deep emotion, “I fear too much a new attack: I will 
return only with you, my lord.” 

Nevertheless she clung to Richard, and now, at Newington’s entreaty, pushed 
her lover towards the vehicle, meeting no resistance from him. He was unde- 
cided, vacillating, demoralized, reproached himself for not joining in the soldiers’ 
search, and, at the same time, trembled at the thought of aiding in the arrest of 
the poor devil, whether he were an avenger of Ireland’s wrongs or an accomplice 
of the Duchess who might denounce her in order to save himself and escape the 
responsibility of his crime. 

hey got into the vehicle, and had nearly reached Cumslen-Park, when, in the 
forest behind them, they heard a frightful concert of furious yells of savage ven- 
geance and cries of sharp pain, interrupted by vehement vociferations. 

Lady Ellen experienced a brief feeling of weakness,—a desire not to enter the 
castle, but to go with Richard far away, abroad. But, perceiving the gelder going 
along quietly by the side of the road, twirling a stick in his fitigers, and watching 
the confusion of clouds in the heavens brushing against each other like sheep, she 
reassured herself, breathing a sigh of relief. 

The Britons, nevertheless, had captured some one on whom their blows were 
raining, and who was struggling boldly, obstinately, without weapons, against 
muskets, bayonets, and sabres. 

In the first impulse of the discovery, the soldiers were going to kill him; but 
Sir Walpole had opposed it. Dead, the prisoner could not name his accomplices 
or disclose any of the things which it might be for their interest to know and of 
which they were now kept in ignorance, since Casper, viewed with suspicion by 
his coreligionists, no longer attended their secret councils. 

But if they did not massacre him completely, they spared him neither blows, 
nor cuts, nor gashes, nor deep wounds. All over his body, wherever the wounds 
would not endanger some vital organ, they riddled him. 

They plunged their bayonets into his flesh, legs, thighs, and trank, and, using 
their muskets as clubs, showered blows upon his shoulder-blades, sides, and very 
powerful neck. 

Why, then, did he resist? He railed at them; he seized the barrels of the guns 
and wrenched them from the hands of his cowardly aggressors; and by furious 

Continued on page 6. 
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Fighting for Free Speech in Liberal. 


“Equity” is the name of a new fortnightly journal 
published in that misnamed town, Liberal, Missouri, 
by Henry P. and Georgia Replogle. It is a tiny sheet, 
but a brave one. Announcing its object as “emancipa- 
tion from sex, wage, monopolistic, and custom slavery, 
and State superstition,” its tone thus far seems pretty 
genuinely Anarchistic. One thing appears certain, — 
that it is waging a courageous battle for free speech in 
one of the most despotic and authoritarian communi- 
ties in America. 

G. H. Walser, the founder of the town of Liberal, is 
evidently as thorough-going a tyrant as can be found 
anywhere. Beginning, as Owen proposes to begin at 
Sinaloa, by forbidding his fellow-townsmen to establish 
churches or saloons, he has now reached the point where 
he is ready to supervise their morals in other respects. 
The name of the town has naturally attracted from 
time to time many really liberal people, most of whom 
have speedily gone away again. But there have always 
been enough of them on hand to constitute a thorn in 
the side of the tyrant Walser. The thorn just now 
seems to be the Replogles. It appears that they and 
a few of their friends are out-and-out free lovers, and 
are damaging the reputation of Liberal for purity by 
advocating their doctrine in “Equity.” Tyrant Walser 
thinks this will never do. So, with the aid of his hall 
devoted to “ Universal Mental Liberty” and his paper 
also misnamed the “ Liberal,” he has begun a campaign 
to drive out the offenders. His first step was to import 
still another misnomer, a “freethought lecturer,” whose 
other name is C. W. Stewart. This auxiliary delivered 
a lecture on morality at Liberal, which Walser reported 
as follows in the “Liberal”: 


The speaker handled that social evil called free love with- 
out gloves. He divested the hydra monster of its gaudy vest- 
ment, ripped open its rotten carcass, and exposed its foul 
hideonsness in all its forms to public gaze that it might be 
seen as it really was. 

This lecture seemed to be called on the account of the fre- 
quent attempts of would-be reformers to subordinate the peo- 
ple of Liberal to polyandry, pimpism, lust, and debauchery, 
all under the sweet-scented name of free love. 

After the lecture was over, those of the audience who in- 
dorsed the sentiments uttered by Mr. Stewart were requested 
to rise to their feet. At once the vast audience with but few 
exceptions rose. The reverse side was then put, and those 
not agreeing with the sentiments of the spéaker were re- 
quested to rise, and four rose to their feet. Then ensued a 
seene which was heartrending indeed. A brazen young man, 
whose aged mother was in the audience, and who has bright, 
pure, and intelligent gisters, who would naturally expect a 
brother's protection and a brother's defence of their honor, 
arose and placed himself among those whose lustful gratifi- 
cation was held paramount to the purity of mother, sister, 
wife, or daughter. A shrick was wrung from that old moth- 
er's heart which evinced a sense of pain a thousand times 
worse than would be the fact should death strike the loveli- 
est flower from the family. The scene was so painful that 
tears flowed from the strongest eyes in sympathy for the poor 
mother, with a corresponding feeling of disgust for the bra- 
zen wretch who stood unmoved, as dead to shame, before his 
mother's sinking, bleeding, broken heart. 


This pathetic picture has another side. The follow- 
ing plain statement of facts taken from “ Equity” forms 
a striking contrast to these mock heroics. 

On Sunday evening, June 27, C. W. Stewart gave a lec- 


ture in the Opera House of this place on sexual morality, in 
which he found occasion to recommend shot gun and boot 
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logic for those who should attempt to teach his family other 
than that he had been preaching. G. H. Walser then arose, 
and, endorsing all of Stewart's mobocratic speech, added 
that this objectionable element referred to by Stewart should 
be led to the outskirts of the town and invited to leave, and 
other expressions in the same strain. He then called a rising 
vote of the assembly endorsing Stewart's speech. The most 
of the people arose. He then called for those who did not 
endorse it. Four only arose,— Owram, Thayer, Youmans, 
and myself, objecting each of us to some of his expressions. 
Numbers cried out against any of the four being heard, but 
finally all were. Walser ordered me to “shut up“ repeat- 
edly, though he was not chairman. 

On Tuesday morning, about two a. m., as a result of Wal- 
ser’s violence-inciting speeches, a mob came to my door and 
demanded to see Mr. Youmans. When he asked what was 
wanted, they demanded an explanation of his conduct at the 
hall on Sunday evening. On being adversely answered, 
these midnight executors of Walser, Stewart & Co. gave 
Mr. Youmans twenty-four hours to leave, stoned the house, 
fired several shot into it, and left a long dirk at the gate of 
the yard. 

These are the agents and agencies for spreading freethought 
and“ Universal Mental Biberty,” the motto inscribed on the 
hall. I would prefer that Walser, Stewart & Co. lead their 
own reformatory schemes at midnight, themselves. 

Tyrant Walser, who fathered this outbreak of mob 
law, is violently opposed to Anarchy under the pretence 
that it means mob law in place of “law and order.“ He 
has yet to learn that the difference between Archy 
and Anarchy is not entirely included in the distinction 
between mob and police. Mobs are often intensely 
Archistic, while the police of a voluntary association 
might be purely Anarchistic. The vital difference is 
to be looked for in the purposes for which either uses 
its strength. If the purpose is invasion, the force is 
Archistic; if the purpose is protection and defence, the 
force is Anarchistic. Walser and his mob are unques- 
tionably invaders and Archists of a very offensive type. 

I was considering the advisability of prodding my 
old friend, Jay Chaapel, who has lately been editing 
the “Liberal” for Walser, for aiding and abetting his 
master in such outrageous conduct; but I am relieved 
by the arrival of a later number of the paper, in which 
Mr. Chaapel severs his connection with it. Knowing 
his past record, I could not believe that he would stul- 
tify himself by allowing himself to be used for such 

I hope the Replogles will keep up their gal- 
lant fight, and that real Liberals and Anarchists will 
support them in it by subscribing for “Equity,” which 
costs but fifty cents a year. 

It is also to be noted that “Lucifer” is threatened 
with prosecution in consequence of its use of plain lan- 
guage in discussing sexual questions. There are evi- 
dently clearer instances of the denial of free speech 
than anything that has happened at Chicago, but I fail 
to hear a lisp about them from any of the men who are 
so excited because I am not as frantic as themselves 
concerning the fate of the men on trial in that city. 
In denouncing the ravings of the authorities and the 
press over the throwing of the bomb, I recently had 
occasion to say: “One would think that the throwing 
of this bomb was the first act of violence ever com- 
mitted under the sun.” It now seems appropriate to 
remark that there are some people who imagine that 
there are no offenders against free speech outside of 
the Chicago police force. T 


It’s All Greek to Griffin. 

There is a highly instructive etymological discussion 
in progress in the Denver “Labor Enquirer.” It was 
begun by that fine specimen of a “Communistic An- 
archist,” C. S. Griffin, who, wishing to emphasize the 
pugnacious rather than the philosophical nature of An- 
archy, declared that the word is derived from “anti” 
and “archy,” and therefore means “against govern- 
ment.” Upon this another correspondent, “ L. T. G.“ 
very properly pointed out that the first component 
part of the word Anarchy is not “anti,” but the 
Greek privative, “a” or “an,” meaning “without” 
rather than “against.” Tn answer to this Mr. Griffin 
draws upon the resources of his learning as follows: 


An“ means one [italics mine] and “archy” ruler, which 
is exactly expressed by the word “ monarchy,“ thus showing 
that the true meaning of the word cannot be drawn from the 
present manner of spelling or pronouncing it. . . . . „Anti“ 
is a Greek word and means opposition, and is proper to be 
coupled with another Greek word, like “archy”; but “a” 


is not Greek, though it is probably an abbreviated sound of 
the Greek letter,“ alpha,“ which was the first letter in their 
alphabet. A was not used as a word any more than "’ 
or “p” is until“ a was used as an abbreviation of the word 
an,“ which means one. 


Will Mr. Griffin be kind enough to interpret the 
word “anonymous” for me in the light of these re- 
marks? That word comes from this same Greek pri- 
vative, “an,” and “onoma,” name. Does anonymous 
mean “against a name,” then, or “one name”? Most 
people suppose it to mean “without a name,” but that 
is contrary to Mr. Griffin's etymology. “A,” Mr. 
Griffin, instead of being “an abbreviation of the word 
‘an’ which means one,” is a Greek negative prefix, to 
which, when prefixed to a word beginning with a 
vowel, the letter “n” is added for the sake of euphony. 
Thus, “a,” which, prefixed to “theism,” makes the 
word “atheism,” without God, becomes “an” when 
prefixed to “archy,” making the word “ Anarchy,” 
without government. Mr. Griffin's knowledge of Greek 
and etymology is on a par with his knowledge of An- 
archy. To be plain about it, Mr. Griffin is an idiot. 
(I say this boldly, because the word “idiot” comes 
from the Greek, and there is no danger that Mr. 
Griffin will know what it means; between us, reader, 
I wanted to be more accurate and call him a sciolist, 
but that word is from the Latin, which Mr. Griffin 
possibly knows.) 

Mr. Griffin says that he takes the trouble to correct 
„L. T. G.“ in order to prevent people from confound- 
ing Quakerism with Anarchism. If the Communists 
and the capitalists would make no worse mistakes 
than to confound Anarchism with Quakerism, that 
word woukl be more clearly understood than it is. 
Anarchism has much more in common with Quaker- 
ism than it has with the Communism with which Mr. 
Griffin confounds it or with the chaos with which the 
capitalists confound it. There was a good deal that 
was Anarchistic about the real Quakers of the olden 
time, and there is a good deal that is Quaker about 
the real Anarchists of today. T; 


Anarchistic Small Fry. 

The subject of plumbline and corkscrew seems to 
dwell so persistently in the minds of some of Liberty's 
leading spirits that I am tempted to take one more 
hand in this rather trivial matter, and then I am done. 

Two very important facts seem to escape the one- 
sided moralists who are anxious to keep me in good 
Sunday-school trim. The first is that the cork-screw 
is just as useful and legitimate a tool as the plumb-line. 
Though Friend Tucker has little use for the former, 
his great reasoning powers will yet be able to compre- 
hend it. Whether the world has been more benefited 
by the one or the other of these two devices would be 
a difficult question to decide. The auger, the screw, 
and that class of tools are indispensable. If Tucker 
and Miss Kelly insist on throwing them away and driv- 
ing nothing but plumb-line bolts with their sledge- 
hammer intellects, let them do so. But they must not 
call me a dishonest mechanic because I choose to keep 
my augers, or use a cork-screw instead of knocking the 
neck clean off the bottle, with great danger of spilling 
much of the wine of truth within. 

The second fact is that a cork-screw can move in a 
plumb-line just as truly as a steel bolt, driven by these 
mighty sledge-hammer intellects of my critics. When 
a carpenter wishes to be dead sure of driving his bolt 
in a plumb-line, he takes his auger. This instrument, 
moving on the cork-screw principle, does not make so 
much noise and pretension as the sledge-hammer de- 
vice, but it gets to the plumb-line point, where the steel 
bolt and sledge-hammer system fails. Tucker is think- 
ing of a crooked auger and a bent cork-screw, and Miss 
Kelly’s eye is following the worm of the cork-screw in- 
stead of its central line of motion, which is a true com- 
promise with its spiral circumference and is on the 
plumb. Before my good friends spend much more 
time in prayerful anxiety for my soul's salvation, they 
need to ponder with their terrible intellects these sim- 
ple laws of moral mechanics. 

But these shortcomings of theirs are nothing com- 
pared with the vital point they seem to forget, ri:., 
that as individualists they are bound to give full faith 
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and credit to every man’s methods, provided these are 
on a plumb with his best judgment and conscience. 
The data of all true ethics reside alone in the individ- 
ual. To seek for the plumb-line in the act and not in 
the sovereigu individual is direct treason to all that 
individualism stands for. When the individual is on 
the plumb with himself, he cuts a square figure by all 
the vital canons of our philosophy, and for one indi- 
vidual to assume to plumb another is in the direct line 
of authoritarianism. As for compromise, it can only 
be predicated on the individual, and not on the acts 
of the individual. I can only compromise as an indi- 
vidual, under our philosophy, when I compromise with 
myself. — that is, when I do something opposed to my 
own convictions and conscience. On this matter I am 
sole judge and tribunal, and cannot possibly compro- 
mise where the sovereign within approves, no matter 
what I may do. Tucker may be dead plumb with him- 
self, and call himself a plumb-line. I, when dead plumb 
with myself, am a plumb-line too. Yet in Tucker's eyes 
I may be a cork-screw, and he in “ny eyes an intellect- 
ual pollywog. The fact is that we are both what we 
are, and each is alone constituted to plumb his individ- 
ual self. The moment he assumes to plumb me, he 
violates his whole philosophy, if he has any as an 
Anarchist. 

A broad and all-comprehensive philosophy is this of 
individualism, of which Anarchy only represents one 
side of a protest. Either my good critics do not under- 
stand it, or else only a few scattering seeds of authority 
have been killed out of them. Bear this severely in 
mind, —viz., that by all that is high and holy in our 
system I am on the dead plumb when I plumb with 
myself, though I may be cork-screw, jig-saw, or crooked 
wormer to all the world. From this there is no appeal, 
and all attempts to force one are conceived in the spirit 
and unreason of despotism and authority. This per- 
sistent small talk on other people’s conduct is rather 
cheap business for Anarchists. x. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOREGOING. 


In the last issue of Liberty Mr. Appleton wrote as 
follows: 


When I am mentally plumb sober, I stand for radicalism, 
the whole of radicalism, and nothing but radicalism. But 
now and then the temptation to be seduced into faith in the 
possible virtue of pretentious superficial movements, having 
no sound radical basis, but imposing in numbers, noise, and 
passing respectability, gets something of a hold on me. When 
this sensational will o’ the wisp has suddenly vanished as 
quickly as it came, I sober back into the standing conviction 
that all essential reform must develop out of an understand- 
ing of the true roots of social evil. 


These words were a virtual confession that the bur- 
den of the criticism passed by me upon their writer is 
true. I did not expect that this confession would stand; 
neither did I expect that it would be so soon retracted. 
Who or what caused this present lapse from sobriety 
bless me if I know. 

Let us look back a little at this controversy. Miss 
Kelly delivered in Boston an entirely impersonal lec- 
ture in opposition to the policy of compromise. No 
person was mentioned by the lecturer, and I think I 
may safely say that her remarks were aimed at no par- 
ticular individual. Mr. Appleton, however, thought 
that she was aiming at him, and in defence of himself 
he made a grossly personal attack on Miss Kelly in Lib- 
erty. For some reason that has never yet developed 
itself, he made me, equally with Miss Kelly, the object 
of this attack. Almost all that he had to say was based 
upon the alleged success of his personal career and 
methods, which he thereby offered for criticism. He 
expressly said: “I rise for prayers, and ask Sister Kelly 
and Brother Tucker to keep me from going astray.” I 
accepted this challenge to a personal controversy, as I 
saw that Mr. Appleton was determined on it, and I sub- 
jected his career and methods to a somewhat searching 
examination. He being tender and my criticism being 
true, some soreness resulted, which, it now appears, is 
not healed yet. But his soreness will heal in time, if 
I and other writers for Liberty. do not innocently hap- 
pen to touch him too frequently on the raw. 

I presume that in some way I have touched him on 
the raw, and for that reason he cries out in pain. This 
may be pardonable. But that he should accuse me, 
whose criticism he invited, empting to 
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or “assuming to plumb” him is decidedly cool. That 
he, who declared that he had risen for prayers, should 
complain of the time that I spend in prayerful anx- 
iety for his soul's salvation is another of the shuffles 
at which he is so adept. When he took occasion in 
the last issue of Liberty to denounce Powderly as a 
“skunk,” was he “seeking for the plumb-line in the 
act” or “in the sovereign individual“? In thus “as- 
suming to plumb” Powderly, was he “in the direct line 
of authoritarianism"? In inquiring into Powderly’s 
convictions and conscience, was he passing upon a mat- 
ter in which Powderly is “sole judge and tribunal ad 
According to Mr. Appleton's conception and practice 
of Anarchism, it should allow him to unsparingly crit- 
icise the acts and motives of others, but should protect 
him from their criticism even when he invites it him- 
self. Mr. Appleton's present article either means that 
to criticise another is to attempt to force or govern him, 
or it means nothing. The former meaning is too silly 
to be ascribed to Mr. Appleton; I must therefore think 
that he means nothing. 

Mr. Appleton is done, and I am done. He, with his 
usual elegance, concludes by calling me an “intellect- 
ual pollywog; I, with my usual coarseness, conclude 
by declining to vie with him in the exchange of that 
class of epithets. The phrases by which I have charac- 
terized Mr. Appleton may not be as refined as that, but 
are more intelligible. T: 


“Rational Communism.” * 

The work before us—crude in thought, but passable in 
style, not irrational in its aspirations, but, as usual with 
State Socialists, without grasp of natural principles and beg- 
ging the question of an ideal government — covers too much 
ground te be fairly reviewed in the column allotted by Pro- 
erustes Anarchicus. I will, however, take up a point or two. 

With Herbert Spencer the author has a little tilt, which is 
more creditable to him as a popular writer than as a deep 
thinker, He evades the sad necessity for social progreas to 
eliminate weakness and depravity, by ad captandum appeals 
to the cheap philanthropy of charity and mercy, ignoring 
their utter and long proved incompetence. He not only de- 
nies the survival of the fittest, but would provide for the sur- 
vival of the unfit. 

But he finds himself in full accord with Spencer in what 
we regard as the signal flaw in Spencer's social logic, and in 
which Spencer falls far below the vigorous judgment of Proud- 
hon. This is in the nationalization of the soil, In affecting 
a logical consistency Spencer falls into a practical absurdity, 
failing to note that the abuses of landlordry are most effec- 
tively precluded by the simple limitation of property in land 
to the uses and needs of its cultivator. What a silly non 
sequitur, to argue against the proprietorship of a garden or 
farm, from the inconvenience of subjecting thousands of 
gardens and farms to the unrestricted proprietorship of one 
owner! As private property happens to be the bee in our 
*“ capitalist's™ bonnet, of course he must deny it in the soil, 
where it becomes, through labor, the necessary basis and con- 
tinent of all other property, but for Spencer, who holds with 
us to private individual property in other things, to renounce 
it with regard to the soil is inexcusable. The author triumphs 
by this inconsistency, and fortifies himself by alliance with 
Spencer's error. In fact, to renounce private property in the 
soil is logically to renounce it everywhere. The true question 
is simply of limiting personal rights by consideration of the 
neighbor's rights. Land superabounds for all cultivators; 
speculation in it, as a market value, is what not only all so- 
cialists, but every one who lives by labor on the soil, wants to 
prevent. Government can prevent it only by arbitrary mea- 
sures, whether the form of robbery called taxation, or inter- 
fering with the natural right of individuals to transfer their 
property, the result of their labor inseparable from the soil. 
But for government, and the superstitious respect accorded 
to its titles, no one could monopolize land without maintain- 
ing a standing army of defence against the landless, as in the 
feudal system, which was less oppressive than our mercantile. 

Spencer's doctrine of collective property in land: Equity 
does not permit property in land. For if one portion of the 
earth's surface may justly become the possession of an indi- 
vidual and may be held by him for his sole use and benefit, 
then other portions of the earth's surface may be so held, and 
our planet may lapse altogether into private hands. All who 
are not landholders could then exiat upon the earth by suffer- 
ance only. Should the others think fit to deny them a resting 
place, these landless men might equitably be expelled from 
the earth altogether." 

Our author chuckles over this concession. His intelligence 
meets Spencer in an accord of tom-foolery. Why not apply 
the same logic to property In anything else as in the soil? 
You must not own anything because the principle of owner- 
ship is exclusive, and, if applicable to any part, is applicable 


* By a Capitalist. Published by the Truth Seeker Company, 33 
Clinton Place, New York. 


to the whole. Specific limitation in legal contracts confirms 
the right which it defines. Why not so of the natural con- 
tract formed by labor and occupation with the earth, and 
which is limited by physical necessity to a few acres? It 
would be just as rational to argue that I had no right to hire 
a man for a day, because a day was a part of his life, and the 
man a member of the human race; therefore my control of 
this man’s labor for a day implied the right to control that 
of the whole human species through all time or as long as we 
lived. I felicitate our “capitalist” on the stable he has found 
for his hobby horse on Mr. Spencer's premises. And he is 
perfectly logical in his application, for to concede that the 
soil is not by specific limitation of labor title a proper sub- 
ject of personal appropriation, and that the title conferred by 
occupation with labor is exclusive at discretion of the owner, 
is to concede that all private property is wrong; for what is 
there worth mentioning, of which a place to stand upon is not 
a necessary condition of possession and enjoyment? 

One needs but the site of a house for his business, another 
will add a garden, a third a field, a fourth pasture ground; 
all need some woods or access to coal, and the largest of these 
needs and uses for a family is confined within a few hundred 
acres, while they may be restricted to five. To fill the earth 
up to such an allotment war, pestilence, and other blessings 
of civilization or barbarism must have ceased, and science 
will be able to subsist a family well upon one acre. 

The original title to land may be either individual or cor- 
porate, or even national, according as it derives from pioneer 
oceupation and culture, from tribal occupancy, or from con- 
quest, but labor alone confers titles in equity. Such labor 
must be free and localized, not that of slave or hireling or 
under military compulsion. The author, with Henry George 
and other sophists, assumes the soil to be a gift of Nature to 
mankind, a twaddle of pompous phrases that will not bear 
analysis. Nature is everything, man and the soil included. 
Nothing is given to anybody. Each may take and improve 
according to his capacity. The collectivist land doctrine is 
marked in the corner with the arbitrary and connives at the 
“divine right of governments,“ and hence of all usurpations 
and oppressions, whence analytic individuation supplies the 
sole clew to enfranchisement. 

For the land or other property title of a species, a race, or 
a society, to supersede the Individual title of its occupant, 
utilizer, and enjoyer, the collective being should, it would 
seem, have preceded the individual, the latter being only a 
phenomenon of the former. But is this conceivable on any 
other hypothesis than that of species, races, nations, and their 
governmental organs having sprung all at once into existence, 
as Chateaubriand poetically imagines for the advantage of 
picturesque scenery, of fruits all ready mingled with flowers 
and leaves, and especially of parents provided for the young 
of all kinds. While we are fiatizing, let us do it liberally. 
Thus the species or society would have preéxisted to its indi- 
viduals, in the creative concept. 

Evoluted species, races, and societies are rather inclined 
on the other hand to beg of individuals the question of their 
existence. 

Collectivists exalt the imagination about social destinies 
attainable only by cooperative synthesis of forces. In puerile 
admiration before a pyramid of stones, trivial fact beside the 
least of natural mountains, they ignore the individual lives of 
their crushed serf-builders. Anarchy, or, as our Irish friend 
happily puts it, Autoarchy, also desires coöperation, but such 
only as results from the free development of sympathies, of 
passional affinities, grouped in autonomies, where affections 
become facultative. Any other order is an incubus. The 
smallest living plant is a greater fact than the pyramid of 
Gizeh. Life is spontaneous. Social spontaneities play within 
the organic limitations of autonomy, but States impose cong 
straint. 

The nation is but a phrase of parade, behind which govern- 
ment lies in ambush to seize on individual rights. The rights 
and properties of governments are simply the spoils which 
certain individuals, conspiring, have wrested from others, or 
which have been conceded to them by contract for functions 
of protection and convenience which governments, that of the 
United States in particular, have neither fulfilled nor even 
endeavored to fulfil, but have conspired with the despoilers 
of labor. EDGEWORTH. 


Egoism in Sexual Relations. 

A proverb says: All is fair in love and war.“ This is a 
recognition of the superior force of egoism in sexual rela- 
tions. What man seeks a woman from the sentiment of 
duty to unite? It would be absurd. In this matter liking, 
inclination, guides. As in eating and drinking, equally pri- 
mary needs of the individual, personal appetite and taste 
cannot be subordinated to a foreign standard of “right.” 
Information, which the individual can make his own and 
which may aid him to choose what is best for himself, is the 
only pertinent influence, unless one is superstitious. Is not 
the disparagement of natural inclinations in sex a really 
striking, and to the natural man or woman a disgusting, 
piece of superstition? It is avowedly a disparagement of 
egoism, or selfhood, in one of its most powerful, irrepressi- 
ble manifestations. It is by observing the play of personal 
inclination in sach matters of primary importance that we 
know egoism to be the undeniable law of life. 
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Continued from page 3. 
parrying, executed with as much skill as force, he cleared the ground about him, 
till a surprise from the rear put him again in check. 

They called out to him to surrender, and he stoutly refused. 

Surrender! On what gnat For what crime, what misdeed, what offence? 
For having fired at Lord Newington. And with what? He had no firearms. He 
had thrown away his ? Let them show it to him, then. 

« Here it is,” said a Briton, who had remained in the rear, and who now ran up 
brandishing a hunting rifle, all warm yet, almost smoking. 

“It is not mine!” said the captive. is 

In spite of his energetic denial, they would not believe him. In vain did he af- 
firm that he would acknowledge the rifle if it were his, that he would accept the 
responsibility of the act with which they reproached him if he were really the au- 
thor; they put no faith in his declarations. 

“Hold,” said he, to convince the incredulous, “I approve the attempt; did it 
succeed? No? I regret it. Ireland would have been rid of an odious despot. 
There we have a confession which is as much as my life is worth : shoot me; 
that I have di a ball at Newington is not true!” 

And, in the midst of the bandits’ gnashing of teeth, of the insults which they 
threw in his face and of the blows which he could no longer parry, beginning to 
give out, he added: 

“It was not I who shot at him; I am a better shot, and I would not have missed 
my man.” 

“All the time executing him with cruel punches, they drove and dragged him 
towards the village square, where Newington, hearing the tumult, ed out to 
them to hurry themselves, and even to hurry the criminal into eternity. What 
need of sparing him? Why should they keep him alive? That his resistance 
might encourage others to imitate him, that he might pronounce last words which 
his comrades would engrave upon their hearts and repeat like those religious 
phrases that make martyrs. 

None of these tomfooleries: death without Pa from the dying. Were they, 
perchance, so simple as to pretend to try him? Go to! death at once! 

The prisoner eme from the woods. 

“ Arklow!” cried the Irish. 

“My husband!” said Edith, who sprang toward him so suddenly that the soldiers 
could hardly hold her. 

“Kill him then!“ commanded Newington. 

And, obeying this abominable order, notwithstanding the clamor-of unutterable 
horror from the inhabitants and the superhuman cry of protest which leaped from 
the breast of the poor woman, the savages, joyous, drunk with carnage, buried their 
bayonets at will, at pleasure, in the body of the old sailor. 

Th bed everywhere, but especially in those parts which they had at first 
been compelled to respect,—in the stomach, in the throat, in the ; and the 
implacable bayonets kept on in their work upon the corpse stretched upon the 
ground, with extended arms, in pools of blood which did not dry up. 

The intestines exuded from the yawning abdomen; through the holes could be 
seen the heart. 

“Cowards! ruffians!” repeated Edith. 

And, kneeling down close to the dead, she turned aside the bayonets which cut 
her hands; she received thrusts in the back, mingling with her tears her blood in 
that of the victim of this most monstrous of murders. 


ut 


“Enough!” ordered the Duke; and the lieutenant cried out again in the ears of cogn 


his men, as if they were deaf: “Enough! enough!” perfectly furious at veng 
forced to appeoa so near, in order to be — as to soil his boots in the 
puddles which transformed the earth into a disgusting marsh. 


To be continued. 


TCHERNYCHEWSKY’S LIFE AND TRIAL. 


Translated from the Russian for Liberty by Victor Yarros. 
Continued from No. 83. 


In the diary was found what appeared to be a copy of a letter to his betrothed, 
in which the following paragraph and the thoughts expressed therein attract at- 
tention: ‘I am liable to be taken at any moment, whatever I may do. Nothing 
would be found, but I have numerous and powerful enemies; I would restrain my- 
self and say * but I shall hardly be able to stand it very long. Sooner or 
later I should certainly lose patience and speak my mind freely and openly; then, 

© of course, farewell to freedom! I could never hope to be outside of the prison 
walls.“ When already in prison, Tchernychewsky, in a letter to his wife, wrote as 
follows: ‘Our lives will be recorded in history. Centuries will pass and our mem- 
ory will still be dear to the hearts of men who will not cease to love us and think 
of us with gratitude.’ Further, explaining to his wife that he intends to publish 
an encyclopedia of knowledge and Vite, he writes that no work of such magnitude 
has been undertaken since Aristotle, and that, like Aristotle, he will be a guide 
and teacher to humanity for many centuries. 

“While Tchernychewsky’s case was being investigated, B. Kostomaroff was tried 
and convicted for circulating revolutionary literature at Moscow. On his way to 
Siberia he was suddenly taken ill. He wrote a letter to a friend of his, a certain 
Sokoloff, which the officer in charge of him forwarded to the St. Petersburg police 
authorities. Kostomaroff tells his friend how Tchernychewsky brought all the 
trouble upon his head. He declares that the proclamation addressed to the serfs 
was written by Tchernychewsky and Michailoff, and the proclamation ‘To the sol- 
ga y Colonel Shelgunoff. Characterizing Tchernychewsky as an agitator, 
who had led astray a number of young, inexperienced people, he says: ‘The bib- 
lical Samson fell together with the temple whose pillars he had shaken loose and 
was buried beneath its ruins, while our Samson knows better than that: he will 
have others do the dangerous and destructive work, and sit quietly by, watching 
the end. If they succeed in demolishing the old structures, he will go to superin- 
tend the erection of new ones. If they fail, and are crushed in the attempt, he 
remains safe and undisturbed. You must not blame me,’ continues Kostomaroff, 
‘for my seemingly strange and inexplicable conduct during the trial. I had docu- 
ments in my possession, which would have cleared me and ex Uthe true offend- 
ers, but it was impossible for me to act otherwise than I did. So I silently took 
the responsibility of the matter upon myself. Now, when it is all over, it seems 
very unjust to suffer for others’ misconduct, and I keenly feel this injustice. En- 
deavoring to throw off all suspicion from Tchernychewsky, I have sacrificed my 
own liberty and honor, I am fully conscious of the enormity of the sin I have 
committed against myself and society. Tchernychewsky’s teachings are poison- 
ous, his influence upon youthful enthusiasts extremely pernicious.’ 

This letter caused 1e. 508 le order Kostomaroff back. He was 
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immediately ordered to appear before the St. Petersburg authorities for examina- 
tion. On his person (?) was found a note signed ‘T, and addressed to himself, in 
which he is peated to correct a certain phrase in the proclamation ‘To the 
Serfs.“ Kostomaroff explained that the note was left at his rooms 9 Tcherny- 
chewsky, who called on him, but did not find him at home. Tchernychewsky de- 
nied alike the authorship of the proclamation ‘To the Serfs’ and the alleged visit 
to Kostomaroff for the purpose of making some alteration in the original text. 
The note, he declared, was a counterfeit. The clerks of the Senate, comparing 
Tchernychewsky’s handwriting with that of the said note, have expressed the 
opinion that, although there is no likeness in the general character of the hand- 
writings, and the first oy is likely to be favorable to Tchernychewsky’s 
statement, yet a considerable number of separate letters, namely, twelve out of the 
twenty-five, the whole number of letters in the note, are similar to Tchernychew- 
sky's. The Senatorial Council decided that both in separate letters and in the 
general character of the hendwritings there is a perfect similarity. 

“The proclamation ‘To the Serfs,“ a copy of which, in some unknown hand- 
writing, was attached to the file of documents of Kostomaroff’s case, the latter 
declares to be the production of Tchernychewsky. In this proclamation, appa- 
rently written for the peasantry and all sorts of illiterate laborers, the Ukase of 
the 19th of February is deliberately and wilfully misreported and misrepresented. 
The author asserts that the serfs were deceived and Erered by the czar; that, 
instead of the freedom he promised to give them, instead of the improvement they 
expected from the Ukase, they are, in virtue of the Ukase, still more enslaved and 
impoverished; that true freedom and real improvement can never be had under 
the czars, as the people can easily be shown; real€reedom exists only in those coun- 
tries where there is no compulsory military service, no heavy taxes, no passport 
system, as, for instance, in France or England. There the will of the common 
people rules supreme, and the nominal rulers, or kings, are directly elected by the 
people, in whom also lies the power of replacing them. In conclusion, the author 
recommends secret organization of the peasantry, the militia, and the city labor- 
ers for the purpose of violent overthrow of the government when the proper time 
comes and a signal is given by the author to rise. 

“The officer in charge of Kostomaroff, while en route, re that a man named 
Takovleff visited Kostomaroff when, the latter was ill and had a very long conver- 
sation with him, from which the officer gathered the knowledge that Iakovleff 
knew the exact character of the relations between Kostomaroff and Tchernychew- 
sky. Believing that some useful information could thus be produced, the officer 
requested Iakovleff to prej a written statement of the matter, to which the lat- 
ter readily consented. This statement was duly forwarded to the third depart- 
ment. lakovleff testifies as follows. In the summer of 1861 he was employed by 
Kostomaroff as a clerk and copyist of manuscripts. Kostomaroff used to be 
visited quite often by a gentleman who was spoken of as the celebrated St. Peters- 
burg journalist, N. G. Tchernychewsky. Once, while they were promenading 
arm-in-arm in the garden, Iakovleff heard them talk of publishing some circular 
from Tchernychewsky’s pen. Tehernychewsky then used the following expres- 
sion: ‘Best compliments to the serfs from their well-wishers. You have e: 
freedom from the czar; now you have got it.“ He ps no attention to the re- 
mark, for, not Sg a anything, he but half understood the meaning of the 
words. But now, having heard that Kostomaroff is charged with iy sth and 
plotting against government, he regards it as a duty to report all he knows. It 
was afterwards ascertained that Iakovleff inten to appear personally before 
Potapoff, and with this end in view had left for St. Petersburg, but was locked up 
on a charge of drunkenness and turbulence. He was promptly brought before 
the authorities and cross-examined. He ted his former statements, and re- 
ized in Tchernychewsky that visitor of Kostomaroff whom he described. 
“Michailoff, the journalist who was convicted of revolution: ropaganda and 
sentenced to abor in the mines, admitted in the poses! f is trial that he 
knew of the circulars ‘To the serfs’ and ‘To the soldiers,’ that he had copied and 
corrected them, but persistently refused to reveal the names of his associates. 

“The minister of justice directed the attorney general to lay a letter received at 
the third department before the Commission for careful consideration. The letter 
is signed by the initial ‘T’ and addressed to some Aleksei Nicolaievitch (doubt- 
less 5 It reads thus: 

„My dear Aleksei Nicol., you will perhaps reproach me, and not unjustly, with 
carelessness and imprudence. I place too much confidence in people but little 
known to us. I know how dangerous it is, but can I help it or avoid it? We 
cannot afford to wait and waste opportunities. Now or never. To reflect and 
hesitate is criminal. It would be an inexcusable weakness, an irreparable mis- 
take. You have not yet furnished us with the press which = promised nearly a 
year ago. We waited. All the time various parties have offering us their 
services, but we declined to accept them. Now delay is no longer possible. We 
must act at once, if we do not wish to lose the game. I have entrusted the work 
to some persons who have been in this line before. They are not very bright, but 
they seem to be very energetic and earnest. There can hardly be an 3 of 
exposure, as that would entail the severest penalty on themselves. Nevertheless, 
try to stop all talk about my acquaintance with these ns. I understand that 
Soulin and Soroka are not looked upon very favorably in the Moscow circles, so 
you will find no difficulty in disclaiming any connection with them. As to Kos- 
tomaroff, I think he can safely be relied upon. At any rate, he is very useful and 
active so far. However, we must not be too frank with him till he is put to some 
serious test. I do not write syihin about our literary interests, for I have no 
time. Kostomaroff is hurrying me. I see you are still inclined to take a sceptical 
and discouraging view of the affair. Too It won't do at all. It is a sin to 
be passive now when everybody is astir. More energy, more faith! I am very 
busy. I press your hand. 

“*Cordially, T 


In regard to this letter Kostomaroff stated that he was to deliver it in person to 
Plescheieff immediately after his arrival at Moscow, but that he mislaid it and 
could not execute the commission. When he finally found it among his things, it 
was stained and torn, and he did not care to show it it to Pleschelef. The hand- 
writing of this letter was found to be perfectly similar to that of other papers on 
file, which were not disclaimed by ‘Tchernychewsky. 

“The accused answered all these ch: with a wholesale denial, and declared 
the evidence false. Neither on his examinations, nor on confrontation with Kos- 
tomaroff and Iakovleff, did he avow his guilt. While he did not attempt to con- 
ceal the fact of his intimate acquaintance with Kostomaroff and Michailoff, he 
asserted that there were purely literary connections between them, all of them 
being professional writers, but no other. The letter and note he pronounced 
counterfeits, and he petitioned for permission to collate the handwritings with the 
aid of a strong magnifying glass. This was not granted, as the Senatorial Com- 
mission was satisfied that all’ due accuracy was observed and the law strictly com- 
plied with in the investigation. 

“After careful consideration and dispassionate deliberations the Senatorial 
Commission submits the following: 
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A Plea for Parson Malthus. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

In one of your recent articles about Malthusianism I see 
my own name, together with certain reflections which prompt 
me to rise and explain. In my humble opinion Malthus was 
one of the first of social philosophers, The doctrine which 
bears his name is worthy to be understood by every radical, 
and the prejudice against it which prevails among radicals, 
though not unnatural, is misleading, as all prejudices are. 
“X” says: “Parson Malthus thought pestilences which 
swept away millions of the victims of a few score of despots 
were wise providences whereby to check surplus population.“ 
This is a mistake. Gertrude B. Kelly says: “The true Mal- 
thusian does assume the wage system to be eternal“; the 
fundamental doctrine of Malthusianism is“ that the work- 
ing people would be better off, everything else remaining 
unchanged, if their numbers were diminished.” These are 
mistakes. ‘‘ Malthus's ‘Theory of Population’ was written 
in answer to Condorcet’s ‘Esquisse des Progrès de l'Esprit 
Humain' and Godwin's ‘Political Justice.“ This is true, 
but irrelevant, Malthus’s motives have nothing to do with 
the truth or importance of his doctrine. If his doctrine is 
true and important, then he was a great social philosopher, 
no matter how bad his motives may have been; and if it was 
not true or important, then he was not a great philosopher, 
however good his motives. The Malthusian doctrine— that 
doctrine to which Malthus fully and finally committed him- 
self—is this. Population tends to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence. But for evident reasons it cannot 
outrun the means of subsistence, except for a very short time 
during actual famine, There is, therefore, a principle which 
equalizes population aud food. What is it? It may be di- 
vided into two agencies, — positive checks, which increase the 
proportion of deaths, and preventive checks, which diminish 
the proportion of births. Whatever one of these gains must 
be at the expense of the other, 

This is not only true, but it is so nearly self-evident that 
some of Malthus's critics represent it as a bald truism on 
which no system can be built. But, in truth, it is no truism, 
but a very complicated equation, from which have been de- 
duced the most important conclusions in history, morals, 
polities, and biology. In history, it explains such surprising 
facts as that war, when not accompanied by devastation, 
does not diminish the population of a country. The gain of 
the positive check is the loss of the preventive. The increase 
in the number of deaths while the food supply remains con- 
stant stimulates trade, raises wages, promotes marriage; and 
the births soon make up for the deaths. But when a coun- 
try is invaded and ravaged, the population does diminish, 
for it cannot outrun the supply of food. In morals Malthu- 
sianism strikes a deadly blow at the infamous doctrine 
which makes women mere breeders. When Miss Kelly says: 
“ Condorcet has shown that with improved conditions, and the 
increased morality necessarily resulting from this improve- 
ment, the population question would settle itself“ (which, by 
the bye, is only in a measure true), she ought to see that, so 
far as it is true, Condorcet has merely anticipated Malthus 
in stating a truth of vital importance to her sex,—a truth 
which abuse of Malthus can serve no purpose but to obscure, 
To revile Malthus is to defend marriage. To defend mar- 
riage is to degrade woman. The phrase “increased moral- 
ity necessarily resulting from improved conditions“ wants a 
little defining. Brutes are not subject to rent, usury, ete., 
but brutes multiply until positive checks cut down their 
numbers. So do men in the barbarous state. So would men 
in any state, even if women were free, unless at least one 
sex had learned that there are objects more worthy than the 
immediate gratification of passion, And this knowledge 
comes from experience of the evils of this gratification, 
which is simply self-taught Malthusianism. In politics Mal- 
thus and the Malthusians are resolute opponents of that in- 
sulting foolish charity according to law which, like the 
vumpire's wing, lulls into fatal slumber those whose blood 
is being sucked by the noble and wealthy. It must be added 
that Malthus was a staunch advocate of State education, of 
which I, as an Anarchist, do not approve; but I think he 
may be pardoned for this error, since its source was his zeal 
for education in general, In biology Malthus was the fore- 
runner of Darwin, and to a great extent anticipated his 
ideas. But Darwin's discoveries are the most important 
and revolationary of the century, not only because of their 
endless applications in pure and applied science, but because 
they have given the death-blow to theological superstition, 
and established correct views of the creative process. 

It may be added that Malthus was not so bad a man as it 
is the fashion to represent him. The leading features of his 
character were, in phrenological language, causality, com- 
bativeness, and benevolence. He loved disputation, but he 
loved truth, and loved his fellow-men. His original pam- 
phlet contained the substance of some private arguments 
with his father, who swore by William Godwin, and it seems 
to have been prompted by no deeper motive than the dispu- 
tatiousness of a young man. It made him famous at once. 
In the second edition, five years later, the polemical tone has 
disappeared, Godwin is no longer made a consideration of 
any importance, and the argument deals not with the future, 
but only the past and present. Instead of considering war, 
pestilence, and famine provi for the 
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restriction of population, Parson Malthus would have said 
that they are the natural punishment of certain follies, 
which he wanted people to avoid by substituting the preven- 
tive check for the positive,—few births and long lives for 
the double agony of too many births and a proportionate 
number of early deaths. Instead of assuming, as Miss Kelly 
says, that population was always too great for the food sup- 
ply, it was almost his fundamental thesis that population 
could not become too great for the food supply, except in 
case of famine, and it was from the rarity of famine in civi- 
lized countries that he argued the entire practicability of his 
great remedy,—continence,—and its tendency to come in 
with, bnt not without, the progress of civilization, which, he 
thought, depended on the sense of personal responsibility, 
and therefore thought (wrongly as I believe) to require laws 
for the protection of property rights. In his later days he 
departed widely from the “orthodox” school of political 
economy, or perhaps I should rather say that they departed 
from him. Ricardo, who was intellectually as well as natu- 
urally younger than Malthus, set out with his premises, but 
added to them entirely novel conclusions. Ricardo attribu- 
ted the rise of rent solely to the taking up of inferior land, 
which, he held, must result from the increase of population. 
The wages of the common laborer gravitate to the lowest 
point at which life can be sustained, because the increase of 
population wouid induce competition which must drive it 
down to that. This was developing the views of Malthus 
into what is incorrectly called by many the Malthusian the- 
ory. Incorrectly, for it is Ricardian and not Malthuslan. 
Malthus rejected with emphasis these improvements on his 
system. Population cannot increase beyond the means of 
subsistence. The rise of rent depends on a variety of causes, 
but increase of population will not raise rents without first 
raising prices, which it does not necessarily do. The labor- 
er's wages gravitate, not to the lowest point at which he can 
live, but the lowest at which he will consent to live, and it is 
not at all necessary that this should be a condition of squalid 
poverty. The victory for the time remained with Ricardo, 
but since Mill's day there has been a decided reaction to- 
wards the views of Malthus, though very few people have 
read enough of him to be aware that they are his. The wage- 
fund dogma, which Miss Kelly mentions, was a further im- 
provement on Ricardo’s deductive economy, introduced by 
MacCulloch, and, like much else, is sometimes put to the 
praise and sometimes to the blame of Malthus, although he 
repudiated it altogether. C. L. JAMES. 
411 PINE Street, EAU CLAIRE, Wisconsin, JUNE 24, 1886. 


Wanted,—a Malthusian Who has Read Mal- 
thus. 


The only excuse that can present itself to my mind for 
those so-called Anarchists who have arisen to the defence of 
Malthus is the supposition that they have really never read 
his book. It is impossible for me to conceive of a social re- 
former both honest and intelligent placing a high estimate on 
the work of Malthus, if he really be acquainted with what 
that work consists of. An honest but unintelligent man may 
be taken in by it, or a dishonest intelligent one may use it to 
further base ends, but to a man both honest and intelligent 
the book is simply superficial and dishonest. There is nothing 
new in it that is true, or nothing true that is new. But Mr. 
James assures us that Malthus was “one of the first of social 
Philosophers.“ It is rather strange that now, when Malthus 
and Malthusianism are being thrown overboard by the ortho- 
dox economists, Anarchists should arise to clasp him to their 
bosom as a social philosopher. J. K. Ingram says: 


Notwithstanding the great development which he gave to 
his work and the almost unprecedented amount of diseussion 
to which it gave rise, it remains a matter of some difficulty to 
discover what solid contribution he has made to our knowl- 
edge, nor is it easy to ascertain e what practical 
precepts, not nireadl familiar, he founded on his theoretic 
principle ..... he first desideratum here mentioned, — 
the want, namely, of an accurate statement of the relation be- 
tween the increase of ulation and food, — Malthus doubt- 
less au 1 to have been supplied by the celebrated propo- 
sition that “ population increases in a geometrical ratio, food 
in an arithmetical ratio.“ This 1 however, has 
been shown to be erroneous, there being no such difference 
of law between the increase of man and that of the o! je 
beings which form his food. When the formula which we 
have cited is not used, other somewhat nebulous expressions 
are sometimes employed, as, for example, that“ population 
has a tendency to increase faster than food.” A sentence in 
which both are treated as if they were spontaneous tha, 
and which, on account of the ambiguity of the word “ tend- 
ency,” is admittedly consistent with the fact asserted by 
Senior that food tends to increase faster than population. — 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


This is the doctrine which Mr. James tells us “is worthy 
of being understood by every radical.“ 

I again repeat that the true Malthusian does consider the 
wage system to be eternal, and that the fundamental doctrine 
of Malthusianism is that the working-people would be better 
off, everything else remaining unchanged, if their numbers 
were diminished, and I defy Mr. James to quote anything 
from Malthus to prove the contrary. 

Mr. James says that my statement that Malthus's ‘Theory 
of Population“ was written in answer to Godwin and Condor- 
cet is irrelevant. If I mistake not, in a letter to“ Lucifer” 
some time since, Mr. James made a somewhat similar state- 
ment, but on that oceasion it was made for the purpose of 


glorifying Malthus, who, he said, had proved that the millen- 
nium of Godwin and his school could not be brought about 
by any political arrangements, but only by substituting the 
“prudential check for the“ positive.“ So that if my state- 
ment is irrelevant now, his was then. But I do not at all 
admiteits irrelevancy; on the contrary, I think it extremely 
relevant. As sociology is not yet by any means an exact sci- 
ence, and as few, if any, men are capable of separating them- 
selves from the prejudices in which they have been reared, it 
is very important for us to know under what special condi- 
tions any special doctrine has been conceived, as we are then 
more apt to be on our guard against errors born of prejudice. 
That Malthus's book was intended to put a stop to all forms 
of socialism, which was then for the first time beginning to 
make itself really felt, is now doubted by hardly any think- 
ing person, and that it did for a long time produce the desired 
effect is as little capable of doubt, as Ingram says: 

It can scarcely be doubted that the favor which was once 
accorded to the views of Malthus in certain circles was due, 
in part, to an impression, very welcome to the higher ranks 
of society, that they tended to relieve the rich an 


werful 
of responsibility for the position of the working-classes by 
showing that the latter had chiefly themselves to blame, an 


not either the negligence of their superiors or the institutions 
of the peasy: application of his doctrines, too, made 
by some of his successors had the effect of discouraging all 


active effort for social improvement, 


In morals Malthusianism strikes a deadly blow at the in- 
famous doctrine which makes women mere breeders.” It does 
no such thing. Malthus had no idea of a woman but as a mere 
breeder, and it was for this very reason that he condemned 
early marriages, as the idea of post-nuptial continence, which 
Mill has since developed, had never once occurred to him; on 
the contrary, he proposed a pension for all those families in 
which there were more than six children. When he did not 
regard women as mere breeders, he regarded them as some- 
thing infinitely worse. Malthus admitted that the vast ma- 
jority of men could not be expected to keep continent outside 
of marriage, and as, of course, the material for their gratifi- 
cation must be supplied from some source, there must always 
be a class of women sacrificed to support the virtue of, their 
sisters, for, of course, When a man came to marry, he was not 
going to marry an unchaste woman, unchastity in a woman 
being a crime. Malthus never declared for the abolition of 
marriage, i. ¢., for the abolition of property in women, but 
simply wished this property, as he wished all other property, 
confined to the few. In his reply to Godwin he undertakes 
to prove that property and marriage, if abolished, would re- 
turn, from the nature of things. 

What Mr. James says in regard to Malthus's position in 
reference to legal charity clearly proves to me that he has 
never read Malthus. Malthus objected to legal charity not 
because it “lulled into fatal slumber those whose blood is 
being sucked out by the noble and wealthy,” but because it 
led them to think that they had some right to expect help 
from the rich, whereas the rich really owed them nothing. 


I cannot help believing that, if the poor in this country 
were convinced that they had no right to support, and yet 
in searcities and all cases of r distress, were liberally 
relieved, which I think they would be, the bond which unites 
the rich with the por would be drawn much closer than at 

resent, and the lower classes of society, as they would have 
ess reason for irritation and discontent, would be much less 
subject to these uneasy sensations. — Principle of Population. 


As to Malthus’s position on State education, thongh Mr. 
James had previously told us that motives were not to be 
taken into account when considering the truth or falsity of 
a man's doctrine, he now tells us that he is to be excused for 
this because of his zeal for education in general. This also is 
false. Malthus desired that the working-classes be educated, 
in order that they should better appreciate how little their 
condition was dependent upon inequality of conditions. 


And it is evident that every man in the lower classes of 
society who became acquainted with these truths would be 
dis: to bear the distresses in which he might be involved 
with more patience; would feel less discontent and irritation 
at the government and the higher classes of society ou account 
of his povert ould be on all occasions less dis to in- 
subordination and turbulence; and, if he received assistance 
either from any Baldi institution or from the hand of private 
charity, he would receive it with more thankfulness and more 
justly appreciate its value. — Principle of Population. 


He also attempted to prove that the superior education of 
the Scotch made them more subordinate than the Irish. Glo- 
rious zeal for education in general! 

Mr. James's ideas as to the development of the doctrine 
of evolution are, to say the least, crude. They are entirely 
unevolutionary, Admitting all the importance of Darwin's 
work, still there can be no doubt that, If he had never existed, 
the doctrine would have been propounded, and its acceptance 
could, at most, have been put off but a few years, 

In the seventeenth century Descartes had a very fair con- 
ception of evolution, and gave as much expression to his ideas 
as was possible under the conditions in which he lived. Spen- 
cer’s Synthetic Philosophy was worked out independently of 
Darwin, and even Darwin's special work, the discovery of the 
part which natural selection plays in the origin of species, 
had been independently and simultaneously discovered by 
Wallace, a socialist. As far as the general doctrine of evo- 
lution is concerned, Lanarck had worked it out nearly fifty 
years before, and, as Huxley says, the only thing that pre- 
vented its acceptance at that time was the lack of that vast 
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accumulation of facts which have since been brought to its 
support. Besides, the science of embryology, on which evo- 
lution depends more for support than upon anything else, had 
been brought to a high state of perfection by Von Baer and 
his associates. Malthus was as much the forerunner of Dar- 
win as the falling apple was the forerunner of Newton.“ After 
both men had been thinking over their respective subjects for 
a long time, a trivial incident, which would have passed un- 
noticed by the ordinary observer, served to give completion to 
their thought. Great was Malthus, and great was the apple! 

Malthus did maintain that the laboring population was 
always too large for the food-supply, and to this was due 
their squalor and wretchedness. 

As to Ricardo’s theory of rent being foisted upon Malthus, 
Malthus’s “ Nature and Progress of Rent,” upholding the the- 
ory of rent which is generally known as Ricardo's, was pub- 
lished in 1814, while Ricardo did not appear till 1817. In the 
preface to his book Ricardo acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Malthus. 


The causes of the nigh paloa of raw produce [from which he 
deduces the necessity and justice of rent] may be stated to be 
three: 1st, and mainly, That quality of the earth by which it 
can be made to yield a . of the necessaries of 
life than is required for the ntenance of the persons em- 
ployed upon the land ; adly, That quality peculiar to the nec- 
essaries of life of being able to create their own demand, or to 
raise up a number of demanders in proportion to the quantity 
of necessaries produced; and, Adly, the comparative scarcit: 

of the most fertile lands... .. The qualities of the so! 

and se prods here noticed as the primary cause of the high 
price of raw produce are the gifts of nature to man. They 
are quite unconnected with monopoly, and yet are so abso- 
lutely essential to the existence of rent that without them no 
degree of scarcity or monopoly could have occasioned that ex- 
cess of the price of raw produce above the cost of production 
wack shews itself in this form.— Nature and. Progress of 

ent. 


Ricardo shared Malthus's idea exactly on the wages ques- 
tion,—that, if the workers were fewer in number, or had a 
higher standard of comfort, below which they would not con- 
sent to live, their condition would be improved. It is perfect 
nonsense talking of the wages at which the laborer will con- 
sent to live, for, if there is one man out of employment (and 
Marx has shown conclusively that it is a necessary concomi- 
tant of the capitalistic system that there should be always 
unemployed laborers), the wages will always gravitate to the 
lowest point, i. e., to that necessary to a mere subsistence. 
What difference can it make to the American workmen of to- 
day how high their standard of comfort may be, when there 
are a million of idle men just waiting to step into any places 
that may be made vacant? 

When I spoke of the wages-fund, I did not ascribe it to 
Malthus, but only quoted it to Mr. Walker to show that the 
Neo-Malthusians were as silly as the Malthusians. 

1 feel that I have occupied a great deal of valuable space 
in replying to Mr. James, but nevertheless have not given the 
subject one-twentieth part of the attention that it requires, 
for it really involves the discussion of the whole labor prob- 
lem. But I hope I have proven how much of a social philoso- 
pher Malthus was, to say nothing of his benevolence and his 
love for his kind. As Ingram says, both he and his follow- 
ers appear to have greatly exaggerated*both the magnitude 
and the urgency of the dangers to which they pointed. 
Because a force exists capable, if unchecked, of producing cer- 
tain results, it does not follow that these results are imminent 
or even possible in the sphere of experience, A body thrown 
from the hand would under the single impulse of projection 
move forever in a straight line; but it would not be reason- 
able to take special action for the prevention of this result, 
ignoring the fact that it will be sufficiently counteracted by 
the other forces which will come into play.“ 

GerTRUDE B. KELLY. 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

The editor of the “ Publishers’ Weekly,” in compil- 
ing his “Weekly Record of New Publications,” clas- 
sifies the “Letter to Grover Cleveland” under the | 
following head: “Spooner, Lysander (pseud. for B. R. 
Tucker?).” I take off my hat to the editor of the 
Publishers“ Weekly”, in gratitude for this magnifi- 
cent compliment, which I am obliged in honesty to 
decline. Lysander Spooner is no pseudonym, but the 
real name of a very live man, who has been writing 
books for over half a century, some of which have won 
great fame. If the editor of the “ Publishers’ Weekly ” 
is not aware of this, it is high time for him to inform 
himself. 

“Foundation Principles,” of Clinton, Iowa, in a no- 
tice of Lysander Spooner’s “Letter to Grover Cleve- 
land,” says: We never could understand Mr. Spooner's 
idea of free banking — free money, as we understand 
money—something that will pay debts. We should 
as soon think of a free post-office system as of a free 
money system, one in which everybody who chose could 
issue that which everybody else must take ds money.” 
After reading the second of these two sentences, espe- 


cially the words which I have italicized, I am quite 
ready to believe the first. Nothing could be farther 
from Mr. Spooner’s idea than that any money should 
be forced upon any one. He has expressed his oppo- 
sition to legal tender laws and his views on all other 
phases of the money question in language so clear and 
forcible that, if Editor Waisbrooker doesn’t understand 
him, it is nobody's fault but her own. 

In these days of boycott trials a great deal of non- 
sense is being talked and written regarding “black- 
mail.” This is a question of human rights which the 
principle of Liberty settles at once. It may be well to 
state the verdict boldly and baldly. Here it is. Any 
individual may place any condition he chooses, pro- 
vided the condition be not in itself invasive, upon the 
doing or not doing of anything which he has a right 

to do or not do; but no individual can rightfully be a 


party to any bargain which makes a necessarily inva- 
sive condition incumbent upon any of the contracting 
parties. From which it follows that an individual may 
rightfully “extort” money from another by “threaten- | 
ing” him with certain consequences, provided those 
consequences are of such a nature that he can cause 
them without infringing upon anybody's rights. Such 
“extortion” is generally rather mean business, but 
„there are circumstances under which the most high- 
minded of men might resort to it without doing vio- 
lence to his instincts, and under no circumstances is it | 
invasive and therefore wrongful unless the act threat- 
ened is invasive and therefore wrongful. Therefore to 
punish men who have taken money for lifting a boy- 
cott is oppression pure and simple. Whatever may be 
the “cominon law” or the “statute law” of blackmail, 
this—to use Mr. Spooner's phrase — is the natural law 
that governs it. 


A Request Complied With. 
[Boston Newsman.) 
‘The editor of the Civil Service Reformer ” sends us a copy 
of his journal, containing a letter by Dr. Ely, of the Johns 


Hopkins University, addres o the Knights , and 
Digitized by 0 2 


asks us to reprint it in whole or in part. He also asks us to 
kindly send him any editorial comment we may make upon 
the letter. 

To print the whole of the letter would take a page and a 
half of the valuable space of the " Newsman," which is im- 
possible. To reprint a part of it is equally impossible, for 
we want no part of the man who has conspicuously misrepre- 
sented existing social movements in behalf of labor. 

The comment that we have to make on Dr. Ely's letter, 
and which we kindly send to the editor of the “Civil Service 
Reformer" for publication, is that the kind of civil service 
reform which the country now most needs is for the million- 
aire senate and the vile and venal house of representatives 
of the United States to lock up their doors, go home and mind 
their own business, earn an honest living, and let decent peo- 
ple alone. 


— | 
The “ Philosophical Anarchists.” 


Looking over the field of Anarehistie activity, methinks I 
see a great danger forthcoming. Anarchism is becoming 
“respectable.” The philosophical“ and “pacific™ An- 
archists of the Liberty type have lately been taken kindly 
to and shown much sympathy by a sort of people whose 
friendship would be the greatest misfortune and disgrace to 
any serious movement. These are friends that Liberty must 
be saved from. Another such a victory, and we are lost! 
The cause of this love and patronizing cordiality is to be 
found in the fact that Liberty vigorously denounced the ac- 
tions of the Chicago and New York Communists, and dates 
its origin from the time those utterances were made, —utter- 
ances that have brought much comfort to the reaction and 
that were gloriously soothing to the troubled hearts of the 
property beasts. 

I do not wish to be understood as opposing the position 
Liberty has taken on the question of force, nor as criticising 
the form in which the protest has been expressed. Liberty 
wages relentless war against all forms of tyranny and com- 
pulsion, and, whether the assaults on individual liberty are 
made by soulless schemers in the name of “law and order“ 
or by sincere, self-sacrificing, but misguided, friends of lib- 
erty and justice, the principle is the same in both, and the 
true Anarchist is bound to condemn f in either. The An- 
archist is the antipode of the partisan, and will never hesi- 
tate to express his real sentiments, even if by so doing he 
strengthens the hands of the enemy. 

But, having done his duty, the Anarchist should make it 
clear to the oppressor that he knows how to discriminate be- 
tween a bitter foe, to whom no mercy is to be shown and no 
quarter given, and a friend, whom we do not cease to love 
and honor despite the severe reproof and censure we may be 
compelled to pass upon his hasty and irrational actions. 1 
fully agree with friend Tucker that violence is no remedy 
for social evils, and that reformers should appeal to the in- 
telligence and “ better nature of the victims of our mon- 
strous system rather than to the baser passions and low 
instincts of the human being. I heartily endorse every 
word he said in regard to the peculiar ideas and methods | 
of the “Alarm” and“ Freiheit“ school. But more than I | 
abhor unnecessary violence do I detest Christian meekness 
and all-forgiving love in a radical. Too much force is de- 
cidedly wrong; but too little force and a Quakerish opposi- 
tion to it is still more repulsive to manliness and the spirit of 
justice. In consequence of Liberty's hostile attitude toward 
the Anarchistic Communists, who have made life extremely 
unpleasant to some people, Anarchism has come to be re- 
garded as a very harmless thing, a sort of spiritual amuse- 
ment for kid-gloved reformers, which need not in the least 
interfere with business and the pursuit of pleasure, as it does 
not deal with the here and the now. Clergymen, capitalistic 
editors, and labor reformers begin to smile on philosophical 
Anarchy,“ pronounce it a very sweet and charming thing 
to be realized a thousgnd years hence; some kind people go 
so far as to admit that Anarchy is the Christian ideal,-the 
millennium, the“ triumph of law and order.“ At any rate, | 
it is agreed that Anarchism is no factor in the labor move- 
ment, and that neither good nor harm is to be expected from 
it. Indeed, can there be any objection on the part of those 
who own the earth to the existence of a class of cultured 
visionaries who love to dream about a perfect state of soci- 
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ety, of a time when crime and vice will have disappears 
from the face of the earth and all men will be perfect and 
wise? 

Shades of Proudhon and Bakounine! Is it for this that 
you lived and worked? No wonder that many of our best 
friends are disgusted. Now, as one of the “ philosophical 
Anarchists,” I protest against this misrepresentation of An- 
archism. Anarchism means war,—war upon all govern- 
ment, all authority, and all forms of slavery. We have a 
right to use force and resist by all means the invasion of the 
self-constituted rulers, and we shall not hesitate to bring in- 
to play the “resources of civilization” when necessity calls 
for it and when maddened antherity leaves us no alternative. 
We are all ‘rebels to the law,“ and the monopolists and the 
prostituted editorial Mammon worshippers need not favor us 
more than they do the Chicago “fiends.” The followers of 
Liberty are even more dangerous to “law and order” than 
the bomb-throwers, and, judging from certain indications, 
we may be compelled to do a little bomb-throwing before 
long. Let tyranny beware, and let respectability undeceive 
itself! V. Yarros. 


(While giving hearty assent to what I take to be 
Mr. Yarros’s general meaning jn the above article, I 
desire to be a little more explicit. The words “philo- 
sophical” and “pacific” do nag trouble me, no matter 
who applies them. They certainly correctly describe 
the attitude and methods of the individualistic An- 
archists; why, then, object to them? If there are 
those who choose to smile patronizingly or contemptu- 
ously upon these methods as harmless (I confess I 
have not seen so much of this as Mr. Yarros seems to 
find), I simply answer them with the words of Proud- 
hon to the French Assembly of 1848, which grew hila- 
rious over his remarks: “I am sorry, citizens, that 
what I say to you makes you laugh so heartily, for 
what I am saying will kill you.” It is because peace- 
ful agitation and passive resistance are, in Liberty's 
hands, weapons more deadly to tyranny than any 
others that I uphold them, and it is because brute 
force strengthens tyranny that I condemn it. War 
and authority are companions; peace and liberty are 
companions. The methods and necessities of war in- 
volve arbitrary discipline and dictatorship. So-called 
“war measures” are almost always violations of rights. 
Even war for liberty is sure to breed the spirit of au- 
thority, with after effects unforeseen and incalculable. 
Striking evidence of this is to be found in the change 
that has taken place, not only in the government, but 
in the people, since our civil war. There are times 
when society must accept the evils and risks of such 
heroic treatment, but it is foolish in the extreme, not 
only to resort to it before necessity compels, but espe- 
cially to madly create the conditions that will lead to 
this necessity. Taking this view of the matter, I 
cannot quite approve Mr. Yarros’s distinction between 
“too much force” and “too little force.” As a gene- 
ral thing, when force becomes necessary, the wiser 
way is to use as much as possible as promptly as pos- 
sible; and, until it becomes necessary, there cannot be 
too little force. This is the policy of Liberty, and its 
editor will pursue it with the same serenity and stead- 
fastness, whether the clergy contemptuously call him 
“philosopher” or the Communists angrily call him 
“coward.” As Mr. Yarros has coupled my denuncia- 
tions of the New York and Chicago Communists, | 
wish to explain that I make a vast difference between 
the motives that govern these two classes. The New 
York firebugs are contemptible villains; the Chicago 
Communists I look upon as brave and earnest men 
and women. That does not prevent them from being 
equally mistaken, e Epiror. Linerty.] 
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‘The Moslem infidel worshipped God where the Mother of God had been adored 
by Christian piety. Carthage, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, had ceased to be 
Christian bishoprics. Constantinople remained, but shorn of its prestige. Rome 

alone could wield the power it had so long and unceasingly claimed ; but, divorced 
from the Orient, the battle was to be waged under Western influences. But even 
Rome needed allies. Her great designs for the extension of Imperialism required 
an arm of flesh to attain execution. At her doors lay the rapidly growing Lom- 
bard State, standing alone in the ion of settled government, with 3 
and valor to maintain it. What might have been had Christianity sought shelter 
under Lombard protection cannot be told; what has been is indelibly inscribed in 
centuries of Cwsarian persecution and rule. The systematic development of the 
Messianic claim could seek shelter only for the purpose of attaining domination. 
There was an implacable antipathy between the Koran and the Lombard; but it 
is not an inexplicable one to those who study the logic of these facts, and see in 
this struggle between the Roman and the Teuton the great historic contest between 
Authority and Liberty. 

In the West France alone seemed equal to the task. The alliance we have seen 
entered into made them friends. The work begun by the monks in Germany was 
bearing fruit, though its cultivation was yet to require thirty years of bl ed. 
Henceforth France was to be the eldest son of the Church. Unfortunately for the 
pious fame of Charles Martel, he had laid hands upon the territory of the Church 
to replenish the ee which wars against the enemies of the Church had emp- 
tied. The haughty ecclesiastics denounced him as a pagan; later, St. Eucherius, 
of holy fame, had the pious satisfaction of seeing him “delivered over to the tor- 
ments of the damned in the lowest regions of hell.” The pope pathetically en- 
treated the aid of Charles to expel the hated Lombard; but what Charles had 
been unwilling to undertake, his son was zealous to perform. But favors sought 
require favors in return. Pepin resolved to seize Time by the forelock. The Mero- 
vingian line of fainéant kings had long been puppets in the hands of the powerful 
mayors of the palace. What even Charles had hesitated to do, Pepin determined 
to accomplish. To usurp the throne was easy; to hold it he sought the papal con- 
secration. He sent an embassy to Pope Zacharias to inquire: “Whether it was 
better that one who wielded no authority in the land should retain the name of 
king, or that it should be transferred to him who really exercised the royal power?“ 
Zacharias answered: „He should be called king who had the proper wisdom and 
power for the office, and not he who was king only in name.” In future ages Na- 
poleon would plead the same reason for his usurpation: Les carrières aux talents. 
Row ecclesiastics regarded the matter we find recorded in these words: “Zacharias, 
by his Apostolic authority, ordered Pepin to be made king.” Pepin called himself 
the Defender of the Holy Roman Church by divine appointment, and was con- 
firmed in his succession for all time under penalty of interdict and excommunica- 
tion, without regard to either wisdom or power. France gained the Carlovingian 
dynasty; Rome gained a pregnant precedent beside the needed aid. Pepin waged 
two campaigns in Lombardy, and was successful in destroying their rule at the 
battle of Paria. He bestowed upon the pope the extensive territory which, with 
but few changes, has since constituted the States of the Church. The pope became 
a temporal prince; he had been raised from temporal impotence to tak with the 
kings of earth. Henceforth society, says Guizot, “ was impelled into a route which 
tended to make royalty prevail in the civil order, and papacy in the religious order.” 

Is it strange that the Lombard bishop, Luitprand, should have said: “The Lom- 
bards, Saxons, Franks, Lorrainers, Bavarians, Sueves, Burgunds, comprehend in 
that one name of Roman whatever is ignoble, cowardly, avaricious, luxurious, false, 
—in a word, every vice“? As well expect figs from thistles as look for other fruit 
from the Messianic seed; planted in Roman soil, it became subject to the Roman 
genius. In the words of Dean Milman: s 


THE 


Christianity has now assumed the complete power, not only of the life to come, but of the 
present life, with all its temporal advantages. It now leagues itself with barbarians, not to 
soften, to civilize, to imbue with devotion, to lead to Christian worship: but to give victory 
in all their ruthless wars, to confer the blessings of heaven on all their schemes of ambition 
and conquest. The one title to eternal life is obedience to the Church The supreme 
obligation of man is the protection and enlargement of her domain. By zeal in this cause, 
sitot e other moral or religious qualification, the most bloody and brutal soldier is a 
saint aven. 


We have dwelt upon the antecedents which led to the battle of Paria, because it 
was the death knell for centuries to Liberty. Order based on progress gave place 
to order based on authority. The Teutonic spirit would survive in secret to incite 
local insurrections, but long ages were to pass before it could safely face its foe. 
But not yet is the triumph complete; not yet has Cesarism attained its highest 
degree of grandeur. 

pin’s son, Charlemagne, united the West into one kingdom and received from 
the pope (A. D. 800) the extinct title of Roman emperor. The alliance between 
State and Church continued. Pope Hadrian, in a tone of feudal lordship, addresses 
Charlemagne in these words: “ As your men are not allowed to come to Rome with- 
out your permission and special letters, so my men must not be allowed to appear 
at the Court of the Franks without the same credentials from me.” 

Although as emperor Charlemagne held and exercised feudal 8 over 
the clergy, who held their estates on the same tenure as the secular nobility, their 
real power was rather increased than curtailed. The great prelates still added acre 
to acre by the most unscrupulous means, and rose into an ecclesiastical aristocracy 

rallel to that of the secular nobility. Charlemagne’s death removed the strong 
rand from the sword of the State; Louis the Pious became heir to the Empire, but 
not to the genius of his father. The tendency of events was now to the increase 
of clerical, not secular, power. An effort to reform abuses precipitated the conflict, 
and through the aid of the bishops Louis was degraded from his royal estate. The 
old Teutonic usage of division of power among sons prevailed over that of Roman 
unity. The Empire fell to pieces and disappeared as a unity, but there remained 
three facts of prime importance: 1, the foundation of feudalism was laid, the sub- 
ordination of man to land, involving secular duties as well as rights; 2, the rise of 
nationalities, in which the Teutonic spirit was to find its cradle, and from which 
was to come in time the destruction of Roman unity; 3, for the time being, in- 
crease of Papal power over the temporal sovereign. 

Pepin had prostrated himself at the feet of Pope Stephen II., aud had humbly 
walked beside his palfrey. Rome had given him a royal crown, and, in giving the 


imperial crown to his son, the world saw a papal gift. Legally, the only claim to 
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imperial authority resided in the Eastern emperor, to whose predecessor had been 
sent the crown and der a of authority upon the downfall of the Western division 
in the year 476. Charlemagne’s title, therefore, was founded on the right of the 
pope to bestow, or it was simply an usurpation. But with the right to grant, was 
there not also connected the right to deprive? “The Church,” says Hallam, “had 
tasted the pleasure of 3 upon crowned heads, and was eager to repeat the 
experiment.” Kings were boldly enjoined that they were not exempt from that 
general obedience laid upon all men by the Apostle. The councils of the Church 
were occupied with discussing the adulterous relations of sovereigns, which ren- 
dered them suppliants. The strife between secular and clerical power continued 
all through the ninth century; the = ever gaining ground and Rome retain- 
ing its hereditary haughty attitude. Nicholas I., Hadrian II., John VIII. were as 
bold in their claims of absolutism as any of the later popes. Danger from the 
dreaded Saracens who were already invading Italy, or the contumacious attitude 
of Gallican bishops, could not bend the spirit of the Vicar of Christ. No has 
ever been more prolific with interdicts and excommunications than John VIII. In 
the year 887 the last vestige of the Carlovingian Empire disappeared; Rome re- 
mained the sole representative of unity. Hallam says: “It seemed as if Europe 
was about to pass under as absolute a domination of the hierarchy as had been 
exercised by the priesthood of ancient Egypt or the druids of Gaul.” 

The tenth century is the midnight hour of the Dark Ages, the blackest period 
in the history of every Christian country. Europe was divided into petty provinces. 
Baron kings waged war on each other, and the people, herded like cattle, were the 
prey of all. The only ray of intellectual light which penetrated the darkness of 

`æsarian rule was that reflected from the Moorish cities in Spain. Buckle says; 


In the whole period from the sixth to the tenth centuries there were not in all Europe 
more than three or four men who dared to think for the ves; and even they were obliged 
to veil their meaning in obscure and mystical e. The soma oe pers of society war, 
during these four centuries, sunk in the most grading ignorance. nder these circum- 
stances the few who were able to read confined their studies to works which enco! and 
strengthened their superstition, such as the legends of the saints and the homilies of the 
fathers. From these sources they drew their lying and impudent fables, of which the the- 
ology of that time is Principally composed. These miserable stories were widely circulated, 

were valued as solid and important truths, The more the literature was , the more 
the stories were believed ; in other words, the ter the learning, the greater the ignorance. 
And I entertain no doubt that, if all knowledge of the alphabet had for a time been lost, so 
that men could no longer the books in which they delighted, the subsequent progress of 
Europe would have been more rapid than it really was. For, when the progress began, its 
Principal antagonist was that credulity which the literature had fostered. There was the 
iterature of Greece and Rome, which the monks not only preserved, but even occasionally 
looked into and copied. But what could that avail such readers as they? So far from recog- 
nizing the merit of the ancient writers, they were unable to feel even the beauties of their 
style, and trembled at the boldness of their inquiries. At the first glimpse of the light their 
eyes were blinded. They never turned the leaves of a pagan author without standing aghast 
at the risk they were running; and they were in constant fear lest, by imbibing any of their 
opinions, they should involve themselves in a deadly sin. The result was that they willingly 
laid aside the p e ee of antiquity; and in their place ey substituted those 
wretched compilations which corrupted their taste, increased their credulity, strengthened 
their errors, and prolonged the ignorance of Europe, by embodying each separate supersti- 
tion in a written and accessible form, thus perpetuating its influence, and enabling it to en- 
feeble the understanding even of a distant posterity, 


In ＋ while the Danes were ravaging the country at once on every coast 
and in the interior, the secular and regular clergy were bitterly wrangling among 
themselves. In Spain the Saracens held the greater part of the country. In France 
the Normans were plundering the pona and the clergy devoted to increasing 
wealth wrung from unrequited toil. Italy had entered upon its “Iron Age,” its 
princes arrayed against each other. Germany alone was rising into form, and con- 
tending, with Italy, to preserve the fiction of the Holy Roman Empire. Christian 
Rome during this century entered upon its lowest depth of degradation. Popes 
succeeded each other only to be known for their vices and crimes. Sometimes but 
weeks or months in ion of the coveted tiara, to be hurled from the Apostolic 
throne by open revolt or treachery. In the four years N the opening of the 
tenth century, five popes had been consecrated. In 904 Leo V., in less than two 
months of his succession, was thrown into prison by one of his chaplains, who was, 
in turn, replaced by Sergius IV., who, after seven years of exile, became pontiff of 
the Church and the criminal lover of the celebrated prostitute, Theodora, a love 
shared by another, who in 915 became pope as John X. The power of Theodora 
kept Sergius in porr for fourteen years, but he was finally overthrown, imprisoned, 
and murdered, by the intrigues of her daughter, Marozia. After a brief interval, 
she raised her son to the Hol See (and son of Pope Sergius) under the name of 
John XI. His brother threw him and his mother into primo, and four of his pup- 
pets followed each other as popes. Then came John XII., a grandson of the amo- 
rous Marozia, in 956, who was charged by a council of bishops with adultery, incest, 
with having made the Lateran a brothel, with murders, with having put out the 
eyes of one ecclesiastic and castrating another, besides other offences. In 963 he 
was dej , but, in reinstated, his career of vengeance on his o rs Was 
brought to an end in 965 by the poniard of an outraged husband. John XIII. 
had hardly assumed the pontificate before his haughtiness created a revolt, and he 
was driven from the city; he was subsequently reinstated, but in 972 was strangled 
in prison. His successor met the same fate. Another descendant of the celebrated 
Marozia became pope, after another had seized the office as the price of the murder 
of two popes (Benedict VII.), who, apes fig impossible to retain his position, fled 
with the sacred vessels of the church of Peter. But in 983 he returns, seizes 
the throne again, and murders John XIV. in prison. On his death his corpse was 
through the city by the populace. The consul of Rome, a grandson of the 
infamous Theodora and Pope John X., drove John XV. from the city, but he was 
reinstated by the emperor, Otho III. 
The Germans cried loudly for reform. Too intensely Catholic to revolt, they 
reserved their old pagan love for chastity and hatred for debauchery and lust. 
he emperor tried in vain to stem the tide of Roman lasciviousness and crime by 
causing the election of a German pope. An anti-pope, John XVI., disputed the 
position with him, till seized by Otho, who put out his eyes, cut off his nose and 
tongue, and in this condition paraded him before the populace on an ass, with his 
face to the tail. The German enjoyed his triumph for a year, when he died from 
ison. He was followed in 999 by Silvester II., a graduate from the Mohamme- 

n school of Cordova, and believed by his 5 to be a magician, wizard, 
and sorcerer. “In these deplorable days,” says Dr. Draper, “there was abundant 
reason to adopt the popular expectation that the end of all things was at hand, and 
that A. D. 1000 would witness the destruction of the world. iety was dissolv- 
ing, the human race was disappearing, and with difficulty the melancholy ruins of 
ancient civilization could be traced. . . . Inaugurated in selfishness, it strengthens 
itself by violence, is perpetuated by ignorance, and yields, as its inevitable result, 
social ruin.” 

The belief that the end of the world was at hand but increased the appalling 
misery endured by the people, who, in some quarters, were actually feeding on hu- 
man flesh! Wealth and lands flowed into the treasury of the church to a fabulous 
amount to secure ghostly privileges. 

The eleventh century opens. Great as was the genius of Silvester II., he could 
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not arrest the downward tendency. After four years’ pontificate, he too fell a vic- 
tim to the wiles of the — In the ensuing forty years nine popes s 

each other, all of them obscure save one, Benedict IX., “a boy not more than ten 
5 2 15 years old,” whose subsequent shameless life has given him greater fame. 
Says Milman: 


For twelve rs Benedict IX., under the protection of his pram kindred, ruled in 


ea! 
Rome (1033— ion, in the words of one of his successors, Victor III., leading a life so shame- 
ful, so foul and execrable, that he shuddered to describe it. He ruled like a captain of ban- 
ditti rather than a prelate. Adulteries, homicides perpetrated by his own 
unnoticed, unrevenged. 


At last, —* his career run, he put up the Holy Apostolic succession to auc- 
tion and knocked it down to the highest bidder, a presbyter, John, who became 
Gregory VI. And Christendom now saw the strange spectacle of three popes, each 
claiming to be the only original successor of Peter, and mutually anathematizing 
each other in the name of Christ. 

But this long career of profligacy and vice was not unproductive of results. 
Through the power of the emperor, German integrity at last won its way to the 
tiara, and the inevitable ruin was stayed. Clerical immorality had shocked Eu- 
rope. The human element in Christianity, the spirit of Jesus, called the spirit of 
Christ to account. Here is a fact of great importance. The individualism of the 
barbarian had been unconsciously modified by social interrelations; the human 
spirit of the gospels, the voice of nature, had silently operated on his character, 
and divine authority was asserted to be powerless over social morality. A thou- 
sand years had passed since the Messianic claim had been enunciated in Palestine, 
and a degradation more deep, and an ignorance more dense, than that which ruined 
the ancient city, had fallen on its Christian successor. The possession of authority 
by man over man had again worked out the result so often repeated in man’s mar- 
tyrdom. Rome still claimed to be the City of God, though far different from the 
visioned one seen by Augustine. The 3 solidarity of peoples; the evolu- 
tion, slow but steady, of a more complex social life, involving the recognition of 
social duties; the gradual infusion into the social web of the new element brought 
in by the Teuton conquerors, individual rights,—these were active causes to 
awaken Europe from its long lethargy. 

To be continued. 
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More than the command of the general and the order accompanied by blows 
from Sir Walpole, the thunder of imprecations hurled at them by the Bunclody- 
ree who were advancing, sullen and exasperated, determined them to leave 
Arklow. 

They turned upon the inhabitants, and, without waiting for instructions, before 
Newington had finished inviting them to “charge this herd,” they pounced upon 
them, bounded on them like lions and tigers, roaring as if starving for human 
flesh, sniffing the odor of the blood which was flowing and for which they seemed 
thirsty. Balls flew; they ended by creating a panic; and, completely routed, the 
Bunclodyans, covered with wounds, their limbs broken, hurried! picking u 
those who had fallen, re-entered their houses, And Marian and Treor, carrie 
smri the whirlwind, in spite of themselves, abandoned Edith. 

“ Sentinels at the end of every lane,” ordered the Duke, “and, at the opening of 
the first door or window, fire! fire! fire! all the cartridges in the cartridge-boxes! 
and, if necessary, set fire to the dens and smoke out the animals within like foxes.” 

When all was quiet in the houses, and peace appeared established for the time, | 
the Duke began to think about getting home, in order first to reassure the Duch- 
ess, and then to empty some bottles over the fortunate stranding of the attempt 
made upon his life, which his officers were still complimenting him upon having 


esca; 

But he had not gone far before he met the maledictions of Edith, still on her 
knees by the side of the dear dead boa 

She straightened up, h „ horrible, her face all bloody from the close em- 
braces she had lavished on the dead, and, instantly, turned into a Fury, she leaped 
at the bridle of Newington’s horse; he let his hunting-whip fall on her, lacerating 
her face, and, putting spurs to his beast, he overthrew the crazed woman, who 
cried out to him: 

“I will avenge myself, and my vengeance will be terrible.” 

He broke into a trot, disdainful; she lifted herself, ran a few steps in pursuit 
of him, and then, with a last harsh virulent anathema in which there was a sound 
of prophecy, she faithfully resumed her pious post by the assassinated man, pray- 

las- 


ing, now in despair, now in revolt, growing exhausted, shivering in anger, 
a os, heaven, shaken by sobs, or agi by a frenzied desire for retaliation. 
Long hours passed in these alternations, and the twilight came, enveloping all 


objects with its soft penumbra; but though ordinarily it calms the suffering of 
mortals, it did not lessen the terrors of the sad widow's distress. 

Reports broke the silence at intervals, and doleful cries rose in consequence of 
the terror inspired by the soldiers. Edith did not move, entirely absorbed in her 
own affliction, telling over and over the same mournful story punctuated with 


sobs. 
“They have murdered him! His whole body is but a rag, tatters of flesh. His 
mouth, stretched by the breaking of his teeth, is the smallest hole in his good and 
houest face. His heart hangs from his breast, and, if I did not watch over it, the 
dogs and wolves would run to eat it. Ah! Newington! Oh! the ruffians who 
rpetrate for him these nameless crimes! Driven out of our shanties which they 
urn, mied; assassinated, our bodies left in the open air, we shall fail of our 
revenge!” 

Wrought up to the a ay pitch and springing 
erect and in an attitude for a sculptor, extending her arm tragically in t 
tion of the castle windows, which were now joyously lighted, che called on death, 
pnay; all the miseries of humanity and all its shames, to fall upon this execrated 
place. 

“In the fury of battle, may war overthrow the cursed stones, may an avenging 
hand consign it to the glaring flames, and may its guests perish in agonies like 
the most cruel, the most refined torments of hell 1” 

Treor tried once more to go to her, calm her grievous frenzy, and offer her his 
dwelling as a haven of rest and her dead the hospitality of a shroud. Several balls 
flattened themselves simultaneously against the walls, falling all around him or 
cutting the branches of the trees over his head, and Marian appeared on the 
threshold of their house to follow him, for he did not draw back. The soldiers 
rushed at them, drove them back with the force of a waterspout, and a sentinel 
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lanted himself before the house. At the first word of parleying, he would recall 
is comrades, and oa would sack the dwelling. 

So Edith watched the dead man alone, in the open air, in the night, without the 
light of a candle. ‘The stars! they shone alike and without reluctance upon the 
assassins and the victim, as indifferent to heroism and abnegation as to the hor- 
rors of the unspeakable crime. The blood of the oppressed did not splash the pu- 
rity of the sky; the smoke of the huts of the poor which the tyrants had burned 
did not sully its vault of stainless blue. 

Even God, in his Paradise, his saints, his son, the mother of his son, and the 
angels and archangels, — the whole celestial world remained unmoved by the per- 
secutions endured by the humble, by the weak; the t of earth and the great 
of heaven held each other by the hand, and those above would allow no punish- 
ment to fall on those below. 

Or else the priests lied, the heavens were desperately empty, as she had seen old 
churches, unless the blacksmith was right. He claimed that Joseph of Arimathea 
and Mary and Mary Magdalene had made a mistake, consciously or unconsciously, 
and that, taken down instead of Jesus, raised from the dead, borne aloft to heaven, 
and seated triumphantly at the right hand of God, the wicked thief governed men 
and favored his fellow-thieves, implacably hostile to honesty, to virtue, to all 
praiseworthy acts and sentiments! 

In any case, they could count only on themselves for vengeance! 

To think that her Arklow lay on the bare ground, and that they refused a de- 
cent pallet on which to stretch him! She lacked even a vessel to fetch water with 
which to wash from his face the blood which was drying upon it. Tomorrow, 
would they still bar all friendly doors? Who could tell haps they would 
even oppose the burial of thë dead, but leave the body to decompose under the 
eyes of the public, for the sake of the example, to impress their imaginations, to 
terrorize. Ah! the impious! Ah! the sacrilegious! Ah! the wild beasts! Lord 
Newington, his officers, and his soldiers also, were simply so much mud and filth, 
formed and kneaded with bits of rock which served them as hearts! 

She filled at the spring the hollow of her joined hands; the water flowed be- 
tween her fingers; she soaked her handkerchief; it reddened instantly; and her 
journeys to the spring had to be repeated frequently. When Arklow’s face, after 
lny bathing, was clean, the poor woman could see still better than before the 
depth, the multiplicity, the,hideousness of the wounds which the veil of coagulated 
blood had hidden to some extent, and her frenzy for retaliation again took posses- 
sion of her, imperative and irresistible. 

Groaning, turning a in her burning brain, she ran to her hut, and, from 
the mass of rubbish, seized an enormous stone, which she raised without effort and 
brandished at arm’s length in the air, as easily as the Hercules of a fair. Now 
she would crush the English, as many of them as she might meet,—one, two, 
three, ten, twenty, — as long as her strength lasted and as she could herself escape 
from the rage of the others who would defend themselves. 

Just then, in the darkness which the stars dimly lighted, a soldier in the red 
uniform approached. Ah! this one first. Heaven —surely there was one—sent 
him. Rapidly, silently, she went close up to him, without his hearing her steps, 
and, with a fury of savage satisfaction, she dealt him a terrible blow on the head 
with the immense rock, which, bounding off, dug for itself a bed in the earth. 

The soldier fell without a word, without a oy and in a trans of ferocious 
joy, Edith called witnesses with all the power of her voice, in which still vibrated 
age, de indestructible hatred! 

“I have killed in my turn!“ she exclaimed, emphatically, exultantly. “Come 
and see, Irishmen, I have begun the work of vengeance. me and see, English- 
men, it is one of yours who this time measures on the ground the length of his 

vel” 

Swallowing their orders, abandoning their posts, the Britons crowded around, 
threatening, swearing, promising, in the absence of a magnificent funeral, to lay a 
thick carpet of blood to the cemetery for the procession to walk upon, and behind 
them a part of the population, curious but timid, fearing for themselves and for 
Edith the frightful consequences of her act. 

“Make room there!” ordered the lieutenant, whose way they were obstructing, 
and who was accompanied by the corporal and a man provided with a lantern. 

“Yes, let him come,” said Edith, “and judge my work!” 

The ranks opened; the light falling on the soldier on the ground, they saw th 
he was young in spite of his skin browned by an Eastern sun, and the wido¥, 
bending suddenly, cried out, bewildered, overwhelmed by the crushing weight of 
the stunning coincidence : 

@ “Michaell my son! it is my Michael!“ 

2 gt pens pee the brea * the dying ora aod feeling the breath, which 
still came, tho spasmodically, she began to take hope. 

“His heart beata” said the seis, who, unfastening the vest, had slipped his 
hand under the shirt. 

“In that case, lift him up!” ordered Sir Walpole, “and take him to the castle; 
he is a deserter!" 


CHAPTER VI. 


At Cumslen Park, notwithstanding the vity of events, notwithstanding the 
alarms, the summary executions, the exemplary chastisements, the revenges waited 
for at the corners of the roads, the Duchess did not give up the pleasures of hunt- 
ing which each autumn renewed, and which were followed by gala dinners, bril- 
liant receptions, fancy dress balls, masquerades, comedies acted by the guests of 
the castle, in imitation of those customary in France, in the residences of the no- 
bility and at court, under the reign of the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth. 

e parties of invited guests succeeded each other more gaily and noisily than 
in preceding years, this being due, with some, to the certainty of conquest which 
they felt, and, with others, to nervous excitement, the necessity of forgetting them- 
selves, of stunning themselves into insensibility, of stifling under bursts of mad 
laughter the groans and moans of the persecuted, the harsh and frightful curses of 
the exasperated. 

Every second day came hunts for hares, foxes, and deer, mad, tumultuous, dan- 
pon runs across woods and plains, over steep mountain sides, along perpendicu- 
ar descents, by the side of abysses into which a single false step or a stone rolling 
under a horse's hoof would hurl you headlong, torn by the brushwood and the 

rocks, and at the bottom of which, though luckily benumbed by the fall, 
you Noula surely suffer fracture of your bones or skull, sudden and unrelenting 
eath. 

But with the intoxicating flourish of trumpets and the eager barking of dogs, 
the danger in the excitement, the emulation involved in the sport, only added to 
the pleasure; the giddiness bordered on intoxication. 

To all these ordinary attractions the first hunt, signalized three weeks before by 
a sort of incidental death-dance, had added an unexpected excitement and the 
most piquant relish. 

Continued on page 6. 
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“A free man is one who enjoys the use of hia reason and his 
faculties; who is neither blinded by passion, nor hindered or 
driven by oppression, nor deceived by erroneous opinions.” — 
not. 


A Fable for Malthusians. 


Of all the astonishing arguments developed by the 
interesting Malthusian discussion now in progress in 
“Lucifer” and Liberty the most singular, surprising, 
and shortsighted is that advanced by E. C. Walker 
in maintaining the identity of political and domestic 
economy so far as the problem of population is con- 
cerned, 

“The prosperity of the whole,” he tells Miss Kelly, 
“exists only because of the prosperity of the parts.” 

“To speak of domestic economy,” he tells Mr. J. F. 
Kelly, “as though it were something that could be 
considered apart from so-called national economy is 
confusing and unautonomistic. There can be no ‘pub- 
lic good’ which is secured at the expense of the in- 
dividual, at the sacrifice of the private good. The 
‘population question’ is nothing but a question of the 
wisdom or unwisdom and the consequent happiness or 
unhappiness of individuals and of families, primarily, 
of course, of individuals, Were Mr. Kelly and his 
confrères not standing upon State Socialistie ground, 
they would never think of advancing such a Collec- 
tivist argument. Should any governmentalist say to 
Mr. Kelly that the ‘public good’ required so and so, 
and that the individual must waive his rights when 
confronted with the greater right of the majority, that 
gentleman would proceed to show his opponent that 
theré was no such a thing as the ‘public good,’ save as 
it was the aggregation of the individual goods, and 
what was required to augment the ‘public good" was 
to jealously preserve the rights and liberties of the 
individual.” 

his indicates the most blissful ignorance on Mr. 
Walker's part of the real bearing of the point origi- 
nally made against him,—a point as indisputable as 
the sunlight, and which he had only to admit frankly 
and unreservedly in order to stop the “leak in the 
dykes that confined the waters of anti-Malthusian elo- 
quence” and thereby save himself the necessity of 
counteracting this leak by opening his own flood-gates. 
The point referred to is this,—that, in consequence 
of the “iron law of wages” which prevails wherever 
monopoly prevails, a reduction of population cannot 
benefit the mass of laborers, and hence, while mono 
poly lives, can be of little or no value in political econ- 
omy, although, if confined to a few families, it may 
benefit the families in question, and therefore be good 
domestic economy; the explanation of this being that 
small families mean a reduction in the cost of living 
Jor those families, and a reduction in the cost of living 
for even one family means, under a monopolistic sys- 
tem, a reduction in the rate of wages paid to all labor- 
ers. If Mr. Walker had understood this, he never 
would have attempted to meet it with the specious 
statement (which to all Anarchists is the merest tru- 
ism) that the public good is only the aggregation of 
the individual goods. Can he suppose that the Kellys 
and myself are so stupid that, if we believed that Mal- 
thusianism would make all individuals comfortable 
and happy, or would largely contribute to that end, 
we would not be as ardent Malthusians as himself? 
Mr. Walker begs the question. He bases his argu- 
ment on an unproven assumption of the very point 
which we dispute and believe we disprove. The Kellys 
have expressly denied that Malthusianism can benefit 
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fit “the individual”; they have only admitted that it 


admissions there is a vast and vital difference. 


convicts him of his error. 

If he can be made to really see that under the pres- 
ent system small families must benefit at the expense af 
others if at all, I think he will be obliged in honesty to 
abandon his position that Malthusianism is good po- 
litical economy. Will he excuse me, then, if I try to 
make this plain in a rather simple way? 

T will suppose A, B, C, &c., to and including Y, to 
be day laborers, each having five children and each 
employed at wages barely sufficient to sustain such 
life as they are willing to endure rather than resort to 
forcible revolution and expropriation. Z is out of em- 
ployment. He has four children, and sees the possi- 
bility of a fifth. Suddenly a happy thought strikes 
him: “ As long as I have only four children, I can get 
work, for I can afford to work for less than Y with his 
five children. I will become a Malthusian,—no, a 
Neo-Malthusian,—and apply the preventive check.” 
Counting the few dollars and cents still left in his 
pocket, he finds that he can keep his family in bread 
for two days longer and still have enough left to buy 
a copy of Dr. Foote’s “Radical Remedy in Social Sei- 
ence” and a syringe of the most improved pattern. 
He makes these prudential purchases, and presents 
them to his good wife. Mrs. Z’s eyes fairly dance 
with delight at the new vistas of joy that open before 
her, and I, for one, am sincerely glad for her. That 
night witnesses a renewal of the Zs’ honeymoon. The 
next day, buoyant and hopeful, Z presents himself at 
the office of Mr. Gradgrind, Y’s employer. “Y,” says 
he, “works for you at a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
day; I will do the same work at a dollar and a half.” 
“You're the very man I'm after,” says Gradgrind, 
rubbing his hands; “come to work tomorrow.” When 
Y puts on his coat to go home, he is handed an enve- 
lope containing his pay and his discharge. 

Y, who has never been out of work long enough to 
read Malthus, and to whom that famous parson's gos- 
pel would now come all {go late, lies awake all night, 
discussing the dismal prospect with Mrs. Y. Far from 
experiencing a second honeymoon, they begin to wish 
they had never known a first. “But we must live 
somehow,” finally concludes Y; “half a loaf is better 
than no bread; tomorrow I will go to Mr. Gradgrind 
and offer to work for a dollar and a half.“ He carries 
out his resolve. This time Gradgrind’s glee knows no 
bounds; he takes Y back into his employ, and resolves 
thereafter to worship at the shrine of Parson Malthus. 
That night X finds himself in Y's predicament of the 
night before. Time goes on. Y's five children, not 
getting enough to eat, grow paler and thinner, and 
finally the youngest and frailest is carried off to the 
cemetery. The preventive check in the Z family has 
resulted in a positive check in the Y family. 

Meanwhile there has been no interruption of the 
movement started by Z. A fate similar to 's has 
overtaken X, W, V, and all their alphabetical prede- 
cessors, till now A, most unfortunate of all, finds him- 
self thrown on a cold world with five starving chil- 
dren. What happens then? Driven from half loaf 
to quarter loaf, A tries to underbid Z, and that pru- 
dent individual, who has enjoyed a temporary pros- 
perity at the expense of his fellows, is at last forced 
down again to the general level in order to hold his 
place. The net result of his Malthusian experiment 
is that & is out of employment instead of himself, one 
child has not been born, twenty-four have died from 
hunger, wages have fallen to a dollar and a half, and 
Gradgrind, richer than ever, begins to think that 


| 
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the aggregation of individuals, and therefore the pub- | cranks amount to something and is shaking hands 
| lic. They have nowhere admitted that it would bene- | with Walker over the approaching millennium. 


Ah! a bloody millennium it will be, Mr. Gradgrind, 


might benefit “a few individuals;“ and between these if you and Mr. Walker keep on. Do you see what A 


is about? Too proud to go to the poor-house, too hon- 


Concerning the rights of the individual and the ma- est to steal, he has wandered in despair over to the 
jority, neither Mr. Kelly nor Mr. Walker would say Haymarket (I forgot to say that Chicago is the scene 
that “what was required to augment the ‘public good’ of my tragedy), and there has learned from one Par- 
was to jealously preserve the rights and liberties of“ sons that all wealth belongs to everybody, that each 
a few individuals at the expense of others. So, in the | should seize what he can, and that he, A, and his hun- 
matter of population, Mr. Kelly does not say that the | gry children, with twenty-five cents’ worth of dynamite, 
public welfare is to be enhanced by reducing the size | may live and loaf like princes and Gradgrinds forever. 
of a few families, and thus making the individuals be- | Straightway some one hands him a bomb, and he flings 
longing to them comfortable at the expense of others. | it into a squad of police. “What then? The earth is 
But Mr. Walker virtually does say so, and precisely | but shivered into impalpable smoke by that Doom’s- 
there is his mistake. Thus Mr. Walker's own analogy | thunderpeal; the sun misses one of his planets in space, 


and thenceforth there are no eclipses of the moon.” 

To what stern, ay! to what singular realities has my 
allegory brought us! A bloody revolution, and Malthu- 
sianism to blame! Walker, the Malthusian, sharing 
with Gradgrind, the robber, the responsibility for Par- 
sons, the dynamiter! Loud as Mr. Walker may declaim 
against forcible revolution (and he can do so none too 
loud for me), his voice is sounding deeper tones which 
will push the people to it. I call the attention of the 
authorities to his incendiary Malthusian utterances. 

Is it to be inferred, then, that I discountenance small 
families? By no means. I highly approve them. Z's 
conduct was right and wise. He acted within his right. 
And his act was perfectly innocent in itself. It was 
not his fault that it injured others; it was the fault of 
the monopolistic system which shrewdly manages to 
keep the demand for labor below the supply. Z could 
not be expected to damage himself in order to refrain 
from damaging others, as long as his conduct was of 
such a character that it would not have damaged others 
except for the existence of an economic system for 
which he was in no special sense to blame. Never- 
theless it will not do to wink out of sight the fact that 
he did damage others, or to fail to learn from it the 
folly of supposing that any reform is fundamental in 
political economy except the achievement of Liberty 
in our industrial and commercial life. 

Does Mr. Walker believe in this achievement? Yes. 
Then he is an Anarchist. I think that Miss Kelly does 
him injustice in denying him the name. He is one of 
the very few persons within my knowledge who never 
trip on a question of liberty. But, although he knows 
that liberty is right, he fails to appreciate its over- 
whelming importance. He thinks there is something 
else more important, more fundamental. And I am 
compelled to admit that, when a man thinks this and 
acts and works accordingly, his influence is in the main 
reactionary. If this is what Miss Kelly means, I agree 
with her. And I also agree with her that Mr. Walker, 
after attributing human vices to individual depravity 
rather than to a false social structure, can lay no claim 
to the name of socialist. The “Be-good-and-you'll-be- 
happy” gospel is emphatically anti-socialistic. I regret 
to announce that Comrade Lloyd is going to preach it 
in the next issue of Liberty. * 


The Law and Its Pimps. 

The low level of depravity which characterizes an 
ordinary court of so-called justice was fittingly exhib- 
ited in the appearance of a vile Pinkerton miscreant 
named Jansen at the trial of the Chicago Anarch- 
ists. This professional prostitute and blackmailer for 
hire joined the Anarchistie group as a pretended 
brother, gushed and ranted as one whose whole heart 
and soul were in the movement, and brought to bear 
his whole art as a professional liar to secure their con- 
fidence. When this wretch, leprous with lies, is fully 
equipped with testimony, his fellow-conspirators on 
the bench brazenly call him in to give evidence on 
which the lives of those whom he has betrayed are 
hanging. In the Heywood case Judge Nelson, to his 
infinite honor, cautioned the jury, in his charge, re- 
garding the value of the evidence of Decoy Comstock 
on the ground that testimony avowedly secured by 
lies was to be questioned by reason of presumptive 
proof that the witness might lie under oath. Such 
rulings, which staggered Comstock, are, however, ex- 
ceptional and accidental. The Chicago infamy is a 
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fair sample, and ought to make any fair-minded man 
blush who is willing to rate the ordinary court of 
“justice” above a hired pack of tools, whose business 
it is to dispose of the lives, liberties, and substance of 
men to suit the purposes of that prime conspiracy be- 
hind them, the State. x. 


The Worship of Law and Order. 


It is the abolition of the State, after all, that underlies all 
social emancipation. This abolition we do not propose to 
bring about by violence, for that is the bic? Geer we pro- 
test against in the imposition called law, abolition we 
contemplate shall come of the abolition of ignorance and 
servile superstition in the masses, to the end that, by a grad- 
nal desertion of the ballot-boxes and a refusal of the Peo} le 
to voluntarily touch any of the foul machinery of the lie 
called government, srana shall yet be compelled to survive 
or perish solely on their own merits, at their own cost, and 
on their own responsibility. 


These words are found in a recent issue of Liberty. The 
first sentence forms the text for all Anarchistic preaching, 
but the suggestion of method is not agreed to by me, because 
it does not appear to be a proper adaptation of means to an 
end. If in human experience there had ever been found an 
instance where it did not require a pound to balance a pound, 
or where a round hole was fitted by a square peg, I could be 
made to believe that violence can be met and conquered by a 
means less energetic than itself. It is admitted that exact 
similarity of the evil and the remedy is not necessary, as a 
lever of wood is better than a lever of stone for moving a 
rock; but the power must be equal to the task. It is also 
admitted that evil may be overcome by good, and that soft 
music may lure a barbarian. But it must be remembered, 
in moving to abolish the State, that it is not the institution 
which stands in the way, for it is intangible, but the people 
themselves make a wall of their backs against those who 
would drown the light their devotion has kindled. That 
light of State dazzles and attracts, and their gaze cannot be 
withdrawn by anything less than startling. Smooth motions 
will not startle. A riveted attention must be suddenly 
turned, and violence is the means. 

Let me not be told that in the course of time these intel- 
lectual nudgings will be felt and will divert the mass of dolts 
who have all eyes toward the glittering State. It is too long 
to wait, the remedy would not keep pace with the disease, 
and it will be found, as in all times till now, that the stone 
which we would thus wear away with our tears had been 
generously oiled by the power of government. Given enough 
of nudging or any awakening preachments, the result hoped 
might be looked for with reason; but considering the rela- 
tion of numbers and the blinding power of the light set up 
by the people for their own guidance, the suggestion of Lib- 
erty revives the anecdote of the man who proposed to sham- 
poo an elephant with a pint of soap-suds. 

We have many illustrations of the fact that people must 
be shaken up to make them think. No page of history is 
without them. In Great Britain the explosion at Clerken- 
well was an instance, and the butehery of Cavendish and 
Burke in Phenix Park was another, — horrible things, it is 
true, but the nearness of Ireland’s emancipation has already 
given them an exalted character as payments made in the 
purchase of liberty. In our own country it is beginning to 
be seen that the bomb which exploded in Chicago spread 
more knowledge of the Anarchistic doctrine than endless 
harangues would have done. When President Andrew John- 
son was being tried with the purpose of impeaching him in 
that high office, observers remarked that the Constitution of 
the United States was read and studied more than it had 
been in fifty years. Every great strike compels the public 
into a trial of its merits, and this brings light to the indus- 
trial question. 

So I am constrained to believe that the violence which in 
Liberty's eyes seems vulgar is really a thing necessary, and 
therefore good ; for it is my conviction that, no matter what 
may be the means, their complete adaptation to an end is 
the highest show of intelligence that can be made. The 
proof comes at the last, for it is certain that means not well 
chosen must fall. This, however, need not be entertained 
with fear, because whatever means are used will always be 
the best and wisest known to those who are in the circum- 
stances. Although I would not advise such a course in the 
study of astronomy, it is nevertheless true that a man can 
be made to see stars if you rap him sharply on the head, and 
at any rate you cannot expect to have his attention unless you 
command it by something more urgent than the show before 
him. You cannot rouse a sluggard by the waving of fans, 
however they move the perfumed intellectual air; hit him, 
and he will get up quickly. If he can think, he will think, 
and his attention will be equal to the alacrity. His eyes, 
when opened, will direct him what to do. 

Joun A. Henry. 

Boston, JuLY 7, 1886. 


Before attempting to reply to Mr. Henry, let me say 
that I honor him for his frankness in saying just what 
he thinks like a man. 

The anatomy of violence is quite an intricate sub- 
ject. Perhaps the best way to get hold of Mr. Henry 
is to take him up on the point practically stated by 
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him, viz., that all violence calls for defence in kind. If | 
a man attacks me with his tongue, I am not, generally 
speaking, justified in replying with my fist. If he at- 
tacks me with his fist, I am not justified in replying 
with a shot-gun, if I have good fists too. In general 
terms, I am only justified in replying with the same 
weapons that are used by my assaulter. It is only 
when the attacking party denies me the right to de- 
fend myself with the weapons he is using that I am 
justified in utilizing any I can get hold of, since self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 

Now, the chief weapon of violence used by the State 
is the ballot-box. But, when using it, the State even 
invites me to use the same weapon that is used to take 
away my liberties. The highway robber levels his shot- 
gun at me, but, instead of handing me the same weapon 
and giving me an equal show, he commands me to raise 
my hands and not to touch any instrument of defence. 

Of course, the State has no fight to put me in a po- 
sition where I must either shoot back with a ballot or 
be robbed without appeal. The established code of 
honor among private individuals is that the challenged 
party is entitled to a choice of weapons. Tf the State 
were as honorable as individuals, it would do the same, 
for, having assumed forcible control over my life and 
liberties, it has no right, under all the established can- 
ons of honor in ordinary life, to dictate my methods of 
defence. This it does, however, and is therefore clearly 
more dishonorable and cowardly than ordinary assault- 
ers. On this point,—that the party challenging an- 
other without his consent on the issue of life and liberty 
is morally bound to abide by the effects of whatever 
weapons of defence the assaulted party chooses to make 
use of,—we “Boston Anarchists” have never budged 
and never will. 

The only question, then, is one of pure utility. If by 
shooting back with ballots we could successfully abol- 
ish the State, we would do it. We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that every gun loaded with a ballot is bound to 
recoil and sink us still deeper into the mire of state- 
craft. If by shooting back with hemp, bullets, and dy- 
namite we could thereby successfully abolish the State, 
we would do it. The State has challenged with vio- 
lence, and we stand by the moral right to choose our 
own weapons. But here again we believe that the use 
of these weapons is squarely suicidal to our cause. The 
shooting off of a few heads does not put any brains into 
the heads that are left, and is liable at any time to pro- 
voke a mad and indiscriminate retaliation that would 
cost the heads of the few men among us who now have 
any brains to spill on this issue. 

The irrepressible fact is that only as intelligence, 
character, and the moral sense stand behind bullets 
and dynamite are they in the long run worth an infi- 
nitely small fraction of what they are liable to cost 
when they succeed in maddening the multitude by hor- 
ror. And I beg to remind Mr. Henry that, when edu- 
cation has put intelligence, character, and moral sense 
into the scales, the bullets and the dynamite will not 
be needed, for the power of violent assault on the part 
of the State will be removed by absence of cooperation 
in the masses. 

It only remains for Mr. Henry to say that inci- 
dentally the Clerkenwell explosions, the Phanix Park 
murders, and the Chicago bombs do good, as means of 
awaking the dull legitimatized thieves who smile in se- 
curity beside their plunder, and go to sleep happy, un- 
der guard of “the law.” Least of all do the “Boston 
Anarchists” deny this, and they were never known to 
whine, cant, or shed crocodile tears when, in the provi- 
dence of things, these eruptions have taken place. We 
count them as accidents, and, although these accidents 
may be in special cases fortunate ones, they by no 
means have any bearing upon the general principle of 
conduct to be advocated. 

The stubborn fact lies beneath this whole situation 
that the great mass of the people stupidly, ignorantly, 
and through hereditary and acquired superstition sup- 
port the swindle of so-called government by furnishing 
it with money, the means solely and alone on which it 
stands. Put a thousand of them in a row, and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine will swear that it is their duty 
to pay taxes in support of government. But give ine 
a proportion of twenty-five per cent. of these men, who | 
are convinced that it is their duty not to pay taxes and | 
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are ready to go to jail for their convictions, and the 
game is up without the shedding of a drop of blood; 
for the other seventy-five per cent. would not think of 
undertaking to board the twenty-five per cent. Now, 
if dynamite will blow this righteous conviction into 
even a single man’s head, then bring it on, and I am 
with you, Mr. Henry. If it will not, then you have 
nothing to fall back upon but the accidental and inci- 
dental good that may come of an explosion. 

You must abolish ignorance, or you abolish nothing. 
You may screech and swear and kick up the dust and 
burn and shoot and explode, but only as the dead level 
of this blank and persistent mass of ignorance is re- 
duced by the healthy absorption of vigorously applied 
truth have you finally abolished anything. You may 
dream and get revolution-drunk and swear and kill and 
burn, but this cold fact will continue to smile cruelly 
upon you till it dies a natural death. 

In closing, let me ask you, Mr. Henry, to bear in 
mind that, so long as all these people want the thing 
they call government, you have no more right to take 
it away from them by the violence of dynamite, if it 
were possible, than they have the right to shoulder 
their swindle on you by the violence of the ballot. 

* 


Liberty’s Belligerency. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

As you request me (see your item under the head “Ou 
Picket Duty,“ in Liberty of July 3) to specify the passages 
from which I drew the inference that you meant war, and as 
you promise to refrain from all such in future, I will very 
cheerfully comply, although, as I had already said, in the 
article you quote from, that I had been happily disappointed, 
I cannot see what you have to feel sensitive about. Of course 
you will permit me to briefly touch one or two other points 
of your paragraph, as well as the one you designate for me. 

I have read Liberty, from the first, with a great deal of 
pleasure, and I cheerfully accord it the credit of helping me 
to definite views and strengthening me in the doctrine of In- 
dividuality. I have never felt to criticise you, for, generally, 
you express my thought as well as or better than I could my- 
self. If, then, I say now what I should not have wished to 
say, had you not made the occasion, I think you should ex- 
cuse me. 

One reason I had for thinking you meant war was not 
taken from any ‘‘ passages in your editorial, in particular, 
but was gathered from the general caustic and pugnacious 
quality of your writing, such as is exhibited in this item, to 
which I am replying. I refer to such expressions as this, for 
instance: “I wonder what words mean to Mr. A. Warren, of 
Wichita Falls, Texas," etc., and this: “He must use a lexi- 
con unknown to standard English writers.” I think many of 
your readers will agree with me that such language, espe- 
cially when unprovoked, displays a belligerent disposition. (1) 

As to lexicons, I am again agreeably surprised. I under- 
stood you to repudiate them altogether. If you stand by the 
lexicographers, you must mean, not only war, but confusion 
and disorder of all sorts; for, if not, they are all against 
you. (2) 

Your statement that I am “one of those that are very much 
disturbed lest the term Anarchy may be misunderstood" is 
incorrect. I have not been at all disturbed on that point. 
I believe in Individuality. 1 am not necessarily disturbed 
when I offer advice. If my advice is not taken, I simply try 
to mind my own business. I was doing that when I wrote to 
“Lucifer.” 1 wanted it understood that I do not call myself 
an Anarchist; and, lest some of my sensitive brothers, like 
Mr. Tucker, might be aggrieved, I gave my reasons for my 
position. But my liberality seems to have been lost on Mr. 
Tucker, as he will be satisfied with nothing short of full in- 
dorsement of not only his views, but his modes of expression 
also, (3) 

But, I have not forgotten that Lam to“ specify" passages 
in Liberty that justify my conclusion that its editor believed 
in physical force as a means of revolution, Turn, then, to No. 
58, of January 31, 1885, which I pick up at random. (4) On 
the front page, in the third column, we find a paragraph be- 
ginning thus: It is glorious news that comes to us from Eng- 
Sad enough, . . . . but none the less joyful and 
glorious. The dynamite policy is now definitely adopted in 
England, and must be vigorously pushed, until it has pro- 
duced the desired effect of abolishing all repressive legisla- 
tion,“ ete. 

If the writer of that article was not, at that time, favoring 
war measures even in America, when the time should come, 
I mast concede that we do, undoubtedly, ase different lexi- 
cons, (5) And the paragraph quoted from is not an excep- 
tional one. Liberty, at least until recently, abounds with 
them. (6) It is true it has not adcocated the introduction of 
European methods in this country, but I inferred, and I still 
think, rightly, that it was to be only a question of time; for, 
as a matter of principle, I could see no difference between 
throwing a bomb in London or St. Petersburg, and doing the 

Continged on page 8. 
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Breaking cover behind the deer on the square of Bunclody, the huntsmen had 
fallen upon the crowd of inhabitants collected around Arklow's coffin, which the 

riest obstinately refused to bless, barricading the door of the church so that the 
Body could not be brought in. 

His resistance had lasted two days; he yielded neither to the peaceful negotia- 
tions which they proposen, nor to stig gag nor to virulent denunciations, 
though pestilential odors were arising from the bier placed in front of the door, 
which the Irish were determined not to put into the ground without a bit of a 
prayer and the sprinkling of holy water. 

hey were bent on this less from religious scruples than from obstinacy, indig- 
nation at seeing their priest, like a Protestant pastor, make common cause with 
the oppressors and signify to them categorically that he would revoke his decision 
only on condition that Sed would abjure their damnable vow to liberate Ireland. 

“dith took no part in the quarrel. Her mind was divided between the corpse 
and the prisoner at the castle, her Michael, of whose fate she was ignorant, and 
whose future haunted her like a torturing nightmare. She kept silent in conster- 
nation, now fixing her eyes on the catafalque and now turning them, wandering, 
moist, and full oi sagua „in the direction of Cumslen Park. * 

A neighbor beseeched her to express herself in favor of renouncing the divine 
service and proceeding to burial. Edith scandalized her by her indifference; in 
reality, she preferred this delay, which prolonged the sojourn of the dead upon 
arth and postponed the heart-rending moment of the last parting, the parting 

or ever. 8 

Reaching this dramatic scene before the others, the Duchess kept the impres- 
sion of the terrible picture which struck her; the gloomy lookers-on, an and at 
last out of patience, determined upon a sterner policy; the inconsolable widow, 
the heart-broken mother, with her sinister and ard face, lost in the immensity 
of her double affliction; the humble black pall, on which was embroidered the 
blessed shamrock; the bier, which the dense smoke of the resinous torches flaming 
at its four corners wrapped in funereal crape; and the worm-eaten wooden door of 
the church under the tottering porch, worn by the centuries, which in its modest 
simplicity assumed gigantic roportions, ayinkelising the pitiless strictness and 
hopeless narrowness of an illiberal and morose religion. 

Inder the pressure of the mass frightened by the se goes of the chase, by the 
huntsmen blowing their horns, by the pack yelling as if possessed, by the horses 
iling upon each other or rearing in the hands of their riders or Amazons, sud- 
lenly the disjointed planks of this obstinate door burst apart, the crowd entered, 
and, with the surge, the coffin, lifted by ready hands amid a cry of triumph. 

And while the huntsmen pursued their mad course, plunging into the woods, in 
the fury of the “who-hoop!” now close at hand, Lady llen stationed herself with 
some amateurs in sight of the tragedy going on within the church. 

A unanimous chorus called the priest to his altar, summoned him to ascend and 
then come down, mumbling his litanies for the rej of the dead. 

As he did not obey, as the messengers returned fives the sacristy and the pres- 
briag only to report that the priest, seized with fear, had disappeared, the wrath 
of the people was let loose, filling the arches of the church with angry blasphemies. 

The uproar had turned into brutal manifestations; the more turbulent were 
tearing up the pews and striking the flag-stones with them, still calling for the 
priest, when a happy inspiration E ertad tha rising tempest. 

Paddy and his comrades lifted Treor on the steps of the altar, inviting him to 
take the priest's place, give the absolution, and preside at the obsequies. Consult- 
ing the er the old Irishman received its permission; and immediately, amid 
the general hush, a silence which Father Richmond would never have obtained, he 
officiated, very soberly, in his own way, speaking the orisons, simple, touching, 
and grand, in the national tongue. 

Approaching on her horse, Lady Elleu herself, under the influence of the gene- 
ral emotion, had forgotten to rejoin the hunt. 

For several days she ap thoroughly absorbed by the thought of this im- 
posing scene, and then had done everything to forget it. 

The representative, puea artistic, poetic side of the drama vanished, to leave 
with her, by day and by night, only the memory of the funeral trappings, which 
she seemed to see, the torches, the coffin, and the corpse, the fetid and lingering 
odor of which would not leave her, in spite of the perfumes with which she satu- 
rated her clothes and deluged her soft, rose-colored, silken skin. 

Little by little, however, the impression was dissipated in the distraction of in- 
cessant merry-making, and now her one passion preoccupied her: she considered 
only how she could gratify it freely, and was happy at the thought of the approach- 
ing renewal of hostilities, which would necessitate long journeys to the other end 
of the province on the part of Newington. 

His return the week before, alas! and his presence at the castle irritated her, 
and she had had several secret interviews with Casper. 

To be continued. 


TCHERNYCHEWSKY’S LIFE AND TRIAL. 


Translated from the Russian for Liberty by Victor Yarros. 
Continued from No, A. 


“The prisoner is charged with three offences : 

“I. Unlawful connection with the political offender and exile, Herzen, who is 
undermining the existing forms of government, and participation in the latter's 
criminal designs. This charge is based on unsatisfactory evidence, and therefore 
declared unproven. 

“II, Authorship of a manifesto addressed to the serfs, of the most seditious 
character, which was intended for publication and wide circulation among the 
peasants. The proofs of this charge are: (a the testimony of V. Kostomaroff, 
who gave a full account of the matter; (b) the note left by Tchernychewsky at 
Kostomaroff's quarters, requesting him to change some expression in the text of 
the manifesto; (e) the testimony of the convict Michailoff; (d) the testimony of 
Takovleff, who was in the employ of V. Kostomaroff. 

„III. Inciting to riot and plotting against the government. Material proof of 
this is found in the letter to journalist Plescheieff, which substantiates all the 
other charges, and clearly shows that Tchernychewsky is legally guilty as well as 
morally. that letter he reproaches his friend for his neglect and tardiness, and 
informs him that other arrangements were made concerning the publication of his 
revolutionary manifesto. We thus find that Tchernychewsky cultivated the ac- 
e e of other conspirators, who were disturbing public peace by their incen- 

iary literature. 

“This evidence leaves no doubt as to the existence of a plot to overthrow the 
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government, in which 8 played a very important part. This crime 
comes under the head of Article 283, Vol. XV, of the code of capital crimes. But 
owing to the consideration that these plots were discovered in time to prevent any 
actual disturbance from taking place, and considering that nothing serious had 
occurred in consequence of their propaganda, Tchernychewsky is subject to the 
penalty provided by the third or fourth degree of Article 284. Bearing in mind 
that Tchernychewsky, being a popular writer and one of the directing minds on 
the ‘Sovremennic,’ exercised exceptional power over the youth of the country, 
whom he endeavored to convert into adherents to his extreme socialistic and ma- 
terialistic views, advocating the forcible overthrow of the existing government as 
the means of realizing those ideas, and thus was a particularly dangerous agitator. 
and considering his obstinate refusal to admit the truth of the charges in spite of 
the overwhelming evidence, the Senatorial Council thinks it necessary that Tcher- 
nychewsky should suffer the severest penalty of the law, and sentences titular 
councillor N. G. Tchernychewsky, aged thirty-five years, to fourteen years of hard 
2 in the mines and, at the expiration of that term, to banishment to Siberia 
for life.” 

a. m., June 13, 1864, was the time fixed for the reading of the decision. I 
spite of the heavy rain that commenced at daybreak, Mistin Square was througed 
at the appointed hour. The outward appearance of the crowd indicated that they 
belonged to the cultured classes of society. Few gained admittance into the court 
room. Tchernychewsky was greatly changed. He looked pale and hi He 
did not utter a word. When the official conspirator began to read the shameful 
government fraud, Tchernychewsky turned his face to the wall, and remained so 
till the sentence was pronounced. Then his hands were put through two iron 
rings attached to a scaffold. A sabre was broken. At this moment a bouquet 
was thrown at Tchernychewsky’s feet.. . . Nicholas Govriloviteh Tcherny- 
chewsky was hurriedly led out and transported to the Siberian mines. 


This incomplete sketch of Tchernychewsky’s early life and trial represents all 
that could be gathered from private sources. Since 1862 Russia has virtually 
been under a reign of terror. The world has heard much about the Lopoukhoffs, 
Kirsanoffs, Rakhmétoffs, but nothing about their author. For more than twenty 
years Tchernychewsky’s name was not once mentioned in the press; but he was 
not forgotten by “young Russia.” The famous revolutionist Mishkin made an 
attempt to rescue T’chernychewsky, but the plot was discovered at the last mo- 
ment, and Tchernychewsky’s lot was made bitterer and sadder than before. The 
international literary congress assembled in Vienna petitioned for Tchernychew- 
sky’s release, but no attention was paid to it by the czar. A radical Russian 
newspaper was bold enough to take up the matter, and in a very able article urged 
the government to set Tchernychewsky free. “He was an honest and brave man, 
said the writer; “can any honest government fear such men?” It is needless to 
add that these bold utterances brought the = to an early grave. The govern- 
ment feared Tchernychewsky’s influence, PY ike all blind and maddened tyrants, 
only increased it by its suicidal policy. His writings were suppressed; no one was 
allowed to speak about them or mention his name; but this was precisely the best 
method of making his name a peculiar charm to enthusiastic bot spirited youths. 
Indeed, Tchernychewsky’s influence and the importance of the part he played in 
creating and directing the revolutionary drift that will yet y away the whole 
fabric of barbarism and tyranny can hardly be over-estimated. We can only won- 
der how much more he would have done for the cause of degraded and law-ridden 
humanity! The government early discovered the danger that threatened “estab- 
lished institutions” and determined to extinguish the light before it kindled into 
a blaze, Did it succeed? Let the history of Russia for the last two decades 
answer! 

Of Tchernychewsky's life in exile very little is known. He passed seven years 
in the 8 district, working at various occupations. In the mines he ac- 
tually worked only a few weeks. After 1871 he lived in Viluisk (near Iakutsk) 
as a convict settler. He occupied a small hut with an adjoining garden, where he 
worked several hours every day. The nts called him “saint.” Sometimes 
he visited them and talked with them about the conditions of life in that part of 
the country, but this had to be discontinueg, as the authorities accused him of 
spreadin| revolutionary ideas among the peasants. During the first few years 
Nekrasoff and his other co-workers on the “Sovremennic” supplied him with 
money; afterwards the government allowed him two hundred roubles a year. As 
everything is very cheap in that region, he found this sum sufficient to supply his 
few and simple wants. No correspondence with his wife or friends was allowed. 
He had some volumes of poetry and a few other books, but Byron was the most 
“serious” writer whom he was allowed to enjoy. Of newspapers he had a small 
local publication and the „Illustrated London News.” On the whole, Tcherny- 
chewsky appears to have been treated decently by the local authorities, although, 
of course, his movements were strictly watched. Now and then he would write 
something, but he burned all his manuscripts. 

Thus bag gh anton passed twenty years of his life. What a tragical fate for 
such aman! Who can measure the intensity of the sufferings he underwent dur- 
ing these long years of enforced idleness and helplessness? No wonder that the 
reports of his insanity found so many believers in his own country. In October, 
1883, the joyful and unexpected news spread over unhappy Russia that Tcherny- 
chewsky, the great teacher and hero, had been “ oned” by the czar. “Can it 
be true?” the disconsolate subjects of the czar ed themselves, and shook their 
heads in melancholy doubt. But it was true. On the twenty-seventh of October, 
1883, after twenty years of exile, N. G. Tchernychewsky returned from Siberia. 
He lives now in Astrachan under police surveillance, and this place he is not al- 
lowed to leave. His wife is with him. They occupy a small house in the central 
part of the city. They lead a very quiet and retired life. The authorities, it is 
understood, are instructed to discourage any curious strangers from visiting Tcher- 
nychewsky, nor is Tchernychewsky himself anxious to receive visitors, For well 
known reasons no representatives of the Russian press interviewed him, and abso- 
lutely nothing was said in the newspapers about the event. 

A correspondent of the London “Daily News” visited Tchernychewsky at his 
home. He was received courteously, though in a somewhat reserved manner. At 
first Tchernychewsky impressed him as very vigorous and well-preserved, but the 
impression was illusive. The expression of mental vigor, so familiar in Tcherny- 
chewsky's photographs, has entirely disappeared. He is extremely nervous; his 
look is troubled and restless; his eyes wander continually from one object to 
another; some of his movements are purely convulsive. From time to time a 
curt, dry remark involuntarily esca] him, as if his mind dwelt on some past 
memories, but whether they were of a painful or pleasant nature it was difficult 
to divine. His health is ruined. The twenty years of exile have had a most dis- 
astrous effect on the greatest thinker and writer of modern Russia. His only 
wish, if he can be said to have any wishes, is rest, absolute rest 

I take my hat off and reverently bow in taking leave of the author of “What's 
To Be Done?” 
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Miss Kelly’s Errors. 


I do not desire to unduly extend this discussion of the pop- 
ulation question, especially as it is clearly perceivable that 
Miss Kelly is somewhat nettled and considerably inclined to 
be unkind, if not unphilosophical, in her treatment of her 
opponent. I have often noticed, however, that such is the 
spirit of most Anti-Malthusians, and so no especial blame 
should rest upon Miss Kelly, as she has simply committed 
the error of her school when dealing with this question, But 
I see no need for acrimony in this inquiry, no need for con- 
tempt and superciliousness. It is to be presumed that the 
Malthusians with whom Miss Kelly has to do in this discus- 
sion are as earnestly and sincerely desirous of finding the 
truth as is she herself, and I am not at all inclined to agree 
with my opponents in their assumption that the“ Malthu- 
sian theory” was invented to save the threatened govern- 
mental and capitalistic systems. In candor, I must here 
record my opinion that such assumption is unfounded and 
unjust. 

Another reason why I do not follow Miss Kelly more 
closely and at greater length is because in the discussion be- 
tween J. F. Kelly and myself in“ Lucifer“ very nearly the 
same ground has been travegsed. This being so, I shall con- 
tent myself in the present instance with the correction of a 
very few of my opponent's mistakes, and these in matters of 
fact only. 

So far is Miss Kelly from being accurate in her statement 
to the effect that English Malthusians, in considering the 
causes of East Indian poverty and misery, overlook or ig- 
nore the part that the British usurer has had in the produc- 
tion of that poverty and misery, that I am compelled to 
conclude that she has not read the writings of English Mal- 
thusians,—those which bear on this subject; at all events, 
she and I have certainly read differently, for it has been my 
fortune to peruse very much more which was in condemna- 
tion of English rule in India than which attributed the suf- 
ferings of that country to over-population, and this always 
from the pens of English Malthusians. And there is in this 
nothing inimical to my position, for I have all along main- 
tained that the Neo-Malthusian and the true labor reformer 
can work hand in hand, always achieving better results, be- 
cause seeing more truth when working thus unitedly than 
when blinded and kept apart by partisan prejudice. 

While it is true that our social conditions, our inequitable 
distribution of labor fruits, produce much of the intemper- 
ance that curses our land, the facts do not warrant us in 
making the sweeping assertion that Miss Kelly does to the 
effect that all intemperance is produced by poverty. This is 
the legitimate deduction from her words. Poverty and in- 
temperance are alternating cause and effect. It is hard to 
say whether poverty produces the more intemperance or in- 
temperance the more poverty; but I am inclined to think 
the latter, 

I repeat, the questions of political economy and domestic 
economy, so far as the problem of population is concerned, 
are, in fact, one. The prosperity of the whole exists only 
because of the prosperity of the parts. If ‘domestic econ- 
omy” in the propagation of offspring is of benefit to the 
family, it will be in like ratio of benefit to the State.“ 

I am deeply grateful to Miss Kelly for admitting that I 
tend toward Anarchism. I had supposed that I was a 
full-fledged Anarchist, or Autonomist; but it seems that I 
am only just out of the shell of Authoritarianism, with cer- 
tain slight tendencies in the direction of Liberty. And why? 
Simply because I accept the postulate that population tends 
to outrun subsistence, and do not believe that revolution, 
without previous education and personal reformation, will 
give us a better social state. E. C. WALKER. 


Mr. Walker Can Say More Than One“ Re- 


ally Foolish Thing.” 

If it was true, as Mr. Tucker said, that Mr. Walker's open- 
ing statement on Malthusianism was the first really foolish 
thing he had ever said, he has since unmistakably proven to 
all of us that it is not by any means the only foolish thing 
that he is capable of saying. ‘‘ Unkind“ as I am, I begin to 
feel quite sorry for him; it pains me to see him sinking deeper 
and deeper into the mire. 

If we could only make Mr. Walker hold to any one position 
for five minutes at a time, we might succeed in convincing 
him of the error of his ways; but he dodges from position to 
position with lightning-like rapidity, when attacked on one, 
going off to another, insisting it was not this he meant but 
that, and when attacked on that, returning to this. He be- 
gan by defending Malthus against Proudhon, and when we 
showed him that the lessening of the numbers, whether it be 
of adult individuals, or in the number of children in families, 
could be followed by no beneficial results to the laborers, un- 
der present conditions, he dodged it by saying that he did not 
suppose the present conditions to continue, that what he was 
defending was Neo-Malthusianism, which contemplated the 
abolition of the wages-system, and not Malthusianism. This 
was pure dodging, as Proudhon did not attack Neo-Malthu- 
sianism but Malthusianism. Then he recommended usa book, 
which, he told us, represented his views, which I showed him 
did not at all contemplate the abolition of the wages-system, 


ascribed all the evils from which Fee people suffered 
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to their excessive numbers, and differed from Malthusianism 
in no way but in the remedy proposed for lessening the num- 
bers. He again dodged the issue by saying that he regarded 
the reduction of the size of families, not as any benefit in it- 
self, but valued it simply as an educational measure, tacitly 
admitting that the reduction, if general, would be of no use. 
We then began to take some hope, for we thought that light, 
thongh very dim, was at last beginning to dawn on Mr. 
Walker; but our joy was extremely short-lived, for in the 
next issue of “ Lucifer” appeared a glowing eulogy of a book 
entitled the Radical Remedy in Social Science” (whatever 
a remedy in science may mean) with not a single word from 
Mr. Walker to say that the remedy was not radical. The 
value of this book, both as a literary and scientific produc- 
tion, may be fairly estimated from its title and sub-title. 

As to the object and result of the Malthusian theory in 
affecting the growth of socialism, I would refer Mr. Walker 
to my reply to Mr. James. NMalthus's work was intended to 
serve, and served, no other interests but those of the reaction. 
As far as the presumptive pressure of the population on the 
means of subsistence was concerned, Condorcet bad foreseen 
it, and proposed the remedy —after the conditions had been 
changed, i. e., after freedom and equality had been guaran- 
teed to all. 

As far as lessening the size of families as an educational 
measure is concerned, we have history to prove that pruden- 
tial restraint has followed, not preceded, improved conditions. 
Malthus himself admits that the improved conditions of the 
French peasants were what gave birth to their prudence, and 
Mill has shown that the professional classes, whose condi- 
tions are more nearly dependent on their own industry than 
any other, are more particular in this regard. Therefore Mr. 
Walker's position is in any case entirely illogical and unten- 
able. He admits that the social revolution will have to be 
made after the families are reduced, but still tells us that 
the reduction is the first thing to be consummated, while we 
maintain that, when the revolution is made, the population 
qnestion will settle itself, as it has done before. 

Mr. Walker's position on the temperance question is per- 
fectly consistent with that on the population question, and I 
am very glad that he has so declared himself, as it may help 
to clear off the mist surrounding this subject. Intemperance 
is, in the main, due to the unjust distribution of wealth, and 
will disappear with this unjust distribution. Intemperance, 
as almost every physician will testify, is found mainly in two 
classes of individuals,—those who have nothing to do, and 
those who are overworked or whose position is very precari- 
ous,—and these two classes will not exist under just condi- 
tions. But Mr. Walker, in true scientific fashion, would have 
us treat results and leave causes untouched. 

Intemperance may sometimes cause poverty, as large fami- 
lies may cause poverty; but the point I wish to insist upon is 
that, by removing all the large families and all the intemper- 
ance, the poverty would still remain, while, by removing the 
poverty, by securing to each what he earned, the intemper- 
ance and the large families would in the main disappear, 
Those cases that remained would then belong to the domain, 
not of political, but of domestic, economy. 

I again repeat that the reduction of the size of families un- 
der present conditions is purely a matter of domestic economy, 
—the gain accruing to isolated individuals being simply due 
to the majority having large families, for, if the reduction 
became general, no good would have resulted, as the wages 
would have fallen in exact proportion. The market for com- 
modities would have been lessened in exact proportion to the 
reduction in the numbers, and so the over-production and the 
lack of work would exist as today, and the resulting crime, 
and vice, and misery, Mr. Walker has again returned to the 


position which he abandoned sometime ago,—that the pros- 


perity of the whole people could be increased by the reduction 
in the size of the families. If he only would tell us the posi- 
tion to which he really means to adhere, it would be such a 
comfort, and our respect for his sense and honesty would be 
very much increased. 

Mr. Walker seems to feel quite hurt that I said he “ tended 
towards Anarchism.” I ‘take it all back, for I think now 
he is tending directly away from it. I did not know, when 
I compared him some time since to the Christian Temperance 
women, that he was really so nearly related to them. He is 
very much more nearly related to them than he is to the An- 
archists. He not only is not an Anarchistic socialist, but can 
lay no claim to being a socialist of any kind. All socialism 
presupposes that the conditions must be changed before men 
can be very much better; in other words, as Spencer puts it, 
“it is impossible to be moral in immoral surroundings.“ If 
it is possible for each individual to work out his own salvation 
without having regard to any one else, why is Mr. Walker so 
anxious to have his views spread? Why is he not satisfied 
with “moralizing"’ himself and his immediate family, and 
leaving the rest of the world to its fate? 

GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 


A Lady Corrected. 
(John Swinton's Paper.) 

We regret to find that we cannot satisfy Miss Gertrude B. 
Kelly, who has repeatedly scolded us in Liberty. Before quot- 
ing a paragraph of her essay in the last number of that able 
exponent of philosophical and pacific anarchism, we desire to 


make a few corrections. In the first place, we have never 
“wilfully closed our eyes to the light" that seemed to us 
genuine, or that was delivered to us in the original packages, 
so to speak. In the second place, every reader of this paper 
knows that it is an error to say we have devoted “all our 
time” to the promotion of the eight-hour movement. In the 
third place, all of our readers know that it is another error 
to say that the only measure we have proposed for turning 
machinery to the benefit of the laborer is the eight-hour mea- 
sure; for we have hardly ever referred to the subject without 
saying that the machinery ought to be owned by the laborers 
who invent, construct, and operate it. In the next place, no 
one can have read this paper without knowing that we have 
incessantly argued in favor of the settlement of the labor 
question by reason and judgment,—always excepting the 
case in which we challenged the“ Rev.“ Jo. Cook to a trial 
of strength and skill with the broadsword and the arquebuse. 
Finally, as to dealing with “ bottom issues,“ we can only say 
that, if we do not reach the bottom, we frequently get into 
that region where the primitive ooze darkens the vision. 
Having made these corrections, it is time to give a show to 
Miss Gertrude B. Kelly, who recently brought us into a com- 
parison against which she ought to have taken warning from 
Shakspere, [Here followed the quotation from Miss Kelly's 
article. —Eprror LIBERTY.) 


John Swinton’s Conscience is Alive! 


I have some hope for John Swinton now, as his conscience 
has at last shown what the biologists tell us is the first sign 
of life, irritability, or the power of responding to stimulus. 
For a long time I had thought that he was dead,—dead to 
all that constitutes real life, justice, and truth. Mr. Swinton 
says he regrets that he cannot satisfy me. It is my opinion 
that he has not tried to do so, but it is not for this that I have 
fault to find with him. What I dislike most in Mr. Swinton 
is his desire to please the people instead of enlightening them, 
his desire to go with the tide of popular prejudice (deluding 
himself with the idea, as so many do, that he is leading, when 
he is in reality only following the crowd) instead of using his 
influence as a man of brains and conscience to turn the move- 
ment in the right direction. 

Mr. Swinton says he has never“ wilfully closed his eyes to 
the light.” Well, if he sees the true light, and does not show 
it to those who are being deluded by false lights, he is ac- 
knowledging himself to be worse than I had painted him. 
That he is not giving forth what he conceives to be the high- 
est truth was plainly stated by himself sometime ago to one 
of Liberty's contributors. He said that all that Liberty was 
teaching was very true, but that it was beyond the people, 
that we must remember that we had to deal with the canaille 
of today, who were not fit for the acceptance of those lofty 
principles. ‘ He who says that truth is not always to be told, 
and that it is not fit for all minds, is simply a defender of 
falsehood; and we should take no notice of him, inasmuch 
as, the object of discussion being to destroy error, we cannot 
discuss with a man who deliberately affirms that error should 
be spared." [Buckle.) 

If John Swinton has not devoted “all his time“ to the pro- 
motion of the eight-hour movement, he certainly has devoted 
the greater part of it since the question became a popular 
one,—that is, to use his own complimentary term, since the 
canaille have become deluded into the idea that it would be 
of benefit to them. If Mr. Swinton does not know that the 
eight-hour measure is not anly no solution of the labor prob- 
lem, but that it is not even a single step toward its solution, 
I would respectfully refer him to the study of that philoso- 
pher for whom he professes to have the most profound re- 
spect, Karl Marx, before he devotes any more of his valuable 
time to leading the people into a will-o’-the-wisp chase after 
happiness. I defy Mr. Swinton to prove that, if he does not 
touch“ bottom issues,“ — in other words, if he does not deter- 
mine what constitutes exact justice, — ho can have any other 
standard by which to decide any question but brute force. 

As to the comparison between Mr. Swinton and Mr. Drury, 
to which Mr. Swinton seems so much to object. Though I do 
not entirely agree with Victor Drary, I have always placed 
him, and still place him, immensely above John Swinton, If 
Mr. Swinton was sure that he was right as to the expulsion 
of the Chinese, why did he not call the attention of his read- 
ers to that article? Why did he not show them the consist- 
ency which there was in his treatment of the black men and 
the yellow men? Or, if he felt that he was wrong, why did 
he not acknowledge it like a man, as Victor Drury did? 
Why? Because he does not belong to those of whom the 
revolution stands in great need, 

Who never sell the truth to serve the hour, 
Or palter with eternal good for power. 
GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 
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Liberty’s Belligerency. 


Continued from page 5. 
same thing in New York, or Chicago, or Boston; and it is 
noticeable that Most, and others who claim to be Anarchists, 
and are recognized as such, while Mr. Tucker is not, to any 
extent, outside of his own school, themselves perceive no dif- 
ference. They will inaugurate war in America as readily as 
in Europe. (7) 

Now, I wish to assure you, again, that I am not unfriendly 
to Liberty, or to its work, or its workers. It voices your in- 
dividuality ; and I believe in individuality, for all. I only ob- 
ject, when you seem to depart from that principle; or, to use 
your own form of expression, when you seem to seek to gov- 
ern somebody, (8) In the language of the immortal humbug 
of the nge, Let us have peace.” (9) A. WARREN. 

(1) Why, certainly. I never claimed to be sweet- 
tempered. But does every ill-tempered man “mean 
war"? The world is full of error, and I am fighting 
it. But error is mental, and must be met mentally. I 
propose to use against it every mental weapon at my 
command, — logic, ridicule, sarcasm, ete. In this way 
I invade the rights of none and change the minds of 
some. But if I were to plunder and kill those who are 
in error, I should invade their rights and should not 
change their minds, When Mr. Warren supposed that 
I meant war, he clearly supposed that I meant to plun- 
der and kill; otherwise my denunciation of Most’s 
followers for plundering and killing would not have 
relieved him of this supposition. If, when I ask him 
for the foundation of this supposition, he cites my 
“caustic and pugnacious” style and “belligerent dis- 
position“ (which, by the way, were never shown more 
intensely than in my treatment of Most and his fol- 
lowers), I can only answer him that his conclusions are 
too remote from his premises to require me to keep my 
promise to refrain from further misleading him. 

(2) I have never repudiated the lexicographers as 
students by whose works all men profit; I have sim- 
ply denied them absolute authority. They have made 
special and deep study of language, and have arrived 
at such substantial agreement that we find it for our 
convenience in communication to adopt their defini- 
tions. But they were never endowed by a superior 
power with the sole right to study}language, and any 
man is at liberty to reject any of their conclusions. 
Therefore, when any man abandons their definition of 
a given word and defines it for himself, he has a right 
to claim that his critics shall interpret him in accord- 
ance with his own definition. The few words used with 
novel meanings in Liberty’s columns have been defined 
so repeatedly and so carefully that Mr. Warren cannot 
have misapprehended them. Hence his misunderstand- 
ing of me must have arisen from my general use of lan- 
guage, which I believe to be in very close accord with 
the lexicons. Thus I justify my “caustic” remark that 
“he must use a lexicon unkifown to standard English 
writers.” 

(3) In comparing my “liberality” with his own, Mr. 
Warren should remember that, far from demanding 
that he or any one else should indorse my views and 
modes of expression, I have not even written once to 
the newspapers cautioning him against the use of that 


much-misunderstood word, individuality, while he has | 


written repeatedly to advise me and others not to use 
the word Anarchy, lest it should be misunderstood and 
damage the cause. His letters have betrayed an anxi- 
ety which all lexicons known to me would define as dis- 
turbance. But he says he has not been disturbed, and 
so drives me again to the theory of a strange lexicon. 
(4) The freaks of fortune are very singular. Strange 
to say, No. 58, which Mr. Warren has “picked up at ran- 
dom,” is the very number which I expected him to pick 


up after careful examination of the files, and which I | 


had in mind when I called on him to “specify.” 

(5) This is an excellent example of what can be 
proved against a man by skilful omission of a portion 
of his words. Mr. Warren breaks off his quotation at 
a point which is very convenient for his purpose. See 
now how differently the last sentence quoted sounds 
when given in its complete form. “The dynamite pol- 
icy is now definitely adopted in England, and must be 
vigorously pushed until it has produced the desired ef- 
fect of abolishing all the repressive legislation that de- 
nies the freedom of agitation ca discussion which alone 


can result in the =p sett, a, rey ms and 
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make the Revolution a fixed fact.” It will be seen that 
Mr. Warren, by the omission of that little word “the” 
and the long clause which I have here italicized, makes 
me favor dynamite for the abolition of all repressive 
legislation instead of the abolition of such repressive 
legislation as denies freedom of agitation, and carefully 
conceals my emphatic assertion that only agitation and 
discussion can settle social questions. I do not like to 
say hard things of Mr. Warren, but he has certainly 
descended to one of the tricks of the pettifogger. He 
fails to quote also the succeeding sentence, which makes 
my meaning clearer still, “When and where that free- 
dom [of agitation and discussion] prevails, the use of 
dynamite or any forin of physical force can never have 
the sanction of Liberty; when and where it does not 
prevail, force must be sanctioned for the time being, 
for nothing else can be done.” T am glad that Mr. 
Warren has revived this matter, because it gives me 
a chance to explain that by the “denial of freedom of 
agitation,” when I use the phrase in the above connec- 
tion, I do not mean simply the breaking-up of one meet- 
ing or the suppression of one paper or the imprisonment 
of one editor, — because a few acts of that sort would 
not necessarily prevent the holding of new meetings 
and the establishment of new papers, — but the rigor- 
ous enforcement throughout the alleged jurisdiction of 
any given government, or any large part thereof, of 
such a policy of coercion as that wretched hypocrite, 
Gladstone, imposed upon Ireland,—a policy which 
could not be eluded, against which the London ex- 
plosions were directed, and to abolish which I could 
justify the use of force in the passage referred to by 
Mr. Warren. But to declare that we should not use 
force until driven into a corner is not to “mean war,” 
but simply to repudiate the doctrine of absolute non- 
resistance. 

(6) This I flatly deny. 

(7) As far as locality itself is concerned, there is no 
difference between using force in one place and using 
it in another, but the different conditions prevailing in 
different localities make a vast difference in the policy 
to be pursued. I have always made the advisability 
of the use of force dependent upon the conditions pre- 
vailing. Mr. Warren, in his allusion to Most, is about 
as fair as I would be were I to judge Mr. Warren's In- 
dividualism by the words and conduct of such men as 


David A. Wells and E. L, Godkin, “who claim to be“ 


Individualists, “and are recognized as such, while Mr.” 
Warren “is not, to any extent, outside of his own 
school.” 

(8) But Mr. Warren has yet to “specify” any words 
of mine that are fairly open to the charge of even seem- 
ing “to seek to govern somebody.” 

(9) It seems to me that in Mr. Warren’s concluding 
sentence I detect a “caustic and pugnacious quality,” 
and that it “displays a belligerent disposition.” Does 
Mr. Warren “mean war”? T. 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saeed; 
And though thou slay ws, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


A new Socialistic exchange, called the “ Avant-Cou- 
rier” and published weekly, comes from Portland, 
Oregon. If it really proves to be what it calls itself, 
“an advocate of every reform that promises to amelio- 
rate the condition of the toilers of the world,” it will 
be the most remarkable case of straddling on record. 

It has been suggested to me that my definition of 
an Anarchist, in my “Fable for Malthusians,” as one 
who believes in the achievement of Liberty would ad- 
mit to our ranks those who believe in Liberty as a 
millennial ideal only. This was farthest from niy 
thought. No platonic love of Liberty will satisfy 
the requirements of Anarchy. To believe in achiev- 
ing Liberty is to believe that the sooner we begin to 
take it, the sooner we shall have it; that, the faster we 
throw off our shackles, the quicker we shall be free; 
that whenever opportunity offers to strike a blow at 
any of the rivets, it should be improved; and, above 
all, that the surest way to postpone Liberty’s advent 
is to add, for supposed beneficent and moral ends, to 
the number and strength of the shackles which the 
slaves now wear. 


Readers of Auberon Herbert's poem printed in an- 
other column will observe the blemish upon it in his 
expression of an almost laughable aspiration for that 
good time coming when the rich man shall be able to 
dwell in safety by the side of the poor man. No man 
is more thoroughly devoted to the principle of Liberty 
than Mr. Herbert, but he has never yet found out that 
it is the denial of Liberty that makes the rich man 
possible. It has escaped his attention that the worst 
evil of Authority which he so heartily hates is its sepa- 
ration of mankind into the rich and the poor. His 
anxiety about the danger to which the rich man’s plun- 
der is subject reminds me of a conversation which I 
recently had with a good old lady, a rich man’s wife. 
Bewailing the evil tendencies of the times, she illus- 
trated them by the fact that her husband, a diamond 
merchant, had once been robbed by burglars of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stones, 
and had only just succeeded, after a severe struggle of 
ten years or more, in making up that amount by his 
“industry,” and is now so fearful lest his toil may 
again be brought to nought that he does not dare to 
leave his home over Sunday. The rich man’s lot is 
indeed a hard one, Mr. Herbert. 

“The Boston Knight” is the name of a weekly pa- 
per recently added to Liberty's exchange list. It is 
an organ of the Knights of Labor, and especially of 
the barbers. Though edited with some spirit, it is not 
a paper whose support any party ought to envy. Its 
editor has been the leading spirit in the hypocritical 
attempt to have the barbers’ shops of Boston closed 
under the Sunday law,—an attempt, I am happy to 
say, which failed ignominiously. As for its publisher, 
his conduct may certainly be called suspicious. A few 
weeks ago an article appeared in the paper making 
serious charges against the proprietor of one of the 
largest carpet houses in Boston, not naming him, but 
alluding to him in such a way that it was easy to es- 
tablish his identity. This was followed by other arti- 
cles and communications o 


similar tenor, but still 
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| more pointed. Next came an announcement that the 


“Knight” had examined the matter, found the charges 
untrue, and therefore desired to retract them. The 
succeeding number contained a conspicuous quarter- 
page advertisement of the carpet house in question. 
These facts are capable of an interpretation consistent 
with honor, but the skeptical and cynical are likely to 
draw uncharitable conclusions. Liberty advises its 
new contemporary to avoid even the appearance of 
evil. 


Anarchy in Wyoming. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

Herewith find my renewal to Liberty. Of all the publica- 
tions I read none affords me so much pleasure. I only wish 
Liberty contained more short, pithy articles, instead of the 
continued stories, which are doubtless very good, but some- 
how I have arrived at a stage in life's journey that does not 
require fiction, but solid facts. 

Since writing the short letter from Eaton, Colorado, which 
you thought worthy of space, I have visited Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, and intermediate cities between that point and San 
Francisco, and have mixed and mingled with all classes of re- 
formers, —Communistic Anarchists, State Socialists, Knights 
of Labor, Greenbackers, Land Tax League, Socialistic Labor 
Party, ete., ete., — and at last, sick at heart at the prospect of 
any speedy relief to the toilers, I have returned to my first 
love, Anarchy and Wyoming, where there still remains a little 
of the milk of human kindness and less statute law than in 
any country I know of. I find that love for one’s own spe- 
cies, like the wind, goes where it listeth, and am more con- 
vinced than ever before that any society that requires the 
surrender of our individuality is contrary to natural law. 
Miss Kelly's critics would only need to have had some of my 
experience to learn how swift the consequences of forcible 
appropriation of other men's possessions follow. The three 
hold-ups who, not content to despoil their victims, clubbed 
them sometimes until they were unconscious, as at Coolidge, 
New Mexico, were shot full of lead early one morning by the 
citizens, after which gentry of that stripe confined themselves 
to the rolling process,—in other words, went through their 
victims while they slept under the influence of heavy pota- 
tions. The fact is, people in the most civilized (so-called) 
communities continually show their contempt for statute law 
by summarily executing a certain class of criminals without 
judge or jury, and everybody but those who fatten off of the 
law applauds. There are hundreds of men on the frontier to 
whom it would be an insult to suggest the application of stat- 
ute law in the case of an attack. They would scorn redress 
second-handed, as much as some people would atonement 
through a crucified redeemer. 

Naturally men are Anarchists. I know Communists who 
assert that, if Anarchy prevailed, men would sally forth like 
roaring lions seeking whom they might devour, and yet these 
men would become as docile as lambs in a Community. How 
absurd! Such a fellow would create a rumpus in heaven, and 
the place for him to find the right change for his belligerency 
isin a state of Anarchy. Lf other people didn’t object to being 
killed, these killers would have smooth sailing; but I have 
always noticed that the bad men and killers who have been 
allowed by the law's slow process to escape punishment in 
the States generally emigrate to this country to die with their 
boots on, as is fitting for men of their profession. Witness 
Jim Curry, who shot the actor Porter at Marshall, Texas, a 
few years ago. He attempted to enact the same róle in New 
Mexico, where the insanity dodge doesn’t go, and he and Red 
River Tom and another killer, whose name I have forgotten, 
were sent to join the innomerable throng of bad men who had 
preceded them to that bourne whence bad men do not return. 

As for me, if punishment is to be meted out to an offender, 
I prefer its immediate execution instead of the slow torturing 
process in vogue; it is far less barbarous and decidedly more 
satisfactory. Locks and keys, bars and bolts, long wire fences 
and land-grabbing,—all had their advent into this country 
with the introduction of statute law. There is not an old pio- 
neer on the frontier but regrets the advance of our patent 
back-acting civilization. These old-timers delight to tell the 


tenderfoot of the good old days of the early settlement of this 
country, when the latch strings of their cabin doors hung on 
the outside, and the tax-gatherer was unknown, and each re- 
spected the rights of the other, —in fact, would fight for, and, 
if necessary, die for a neighbor's protection. These, without 
seeking it, had found the boon for which they now mourn, 
without ever knowing that it was Individual Liberty. More 
anon. J. ALLEN Evans. 
Fort Laramir, WYOMING, May 22, 1886. 


LIBERTAS IN EXCELSIS. 
[Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Away with the crutches, away with the bribes, 
Away with the laws that bind, 

With the evil race for power and place, 
And the taxes that hurt and grind. 


Cuorvs— Each man shall be free, whoever he be, 

And none shall say to him nay! 

‘There le only one rule for the wise and the fool — 
To follow his own heart's way. 

For the heart of the free, whoever he be, 
May be stirred to a better thing; 

But the heart of the slave lies chill in its grave, 
And knows not the coming of spring. 


We are sick of the men who craw] at our feet, 
We are sick of the tongues that lie, 
Of the changing creeds and the sneaking deeds 
And the passions rising high. 
Chorus — Each man, ete. 


We are sick of this buying and selling of souls, 
Of the craft and the hidden plan, 

Of the tarnished name and the cheap-held shame, 
Where man wonld be ruler of man, 


Cuorvs — Each man, ete. 


We are sick of the talkers who flatter and talk, 
With golden words galore; 

Of the givers who stand, with an open hand, 
To give from their neighbor's store. 


Cronus — Each man, etc, 


We are sick of the parties who wrangle and fight, — 
Whatever their color or bue, — 

Of the people's friends who have all the same ends, 
As friends of themselves, to pursue. 


Cuores — Each man, ete, 


We are sick of their pedants, their systems of clerks, 
‘That drive with the lashing of whips, 

State schools, and State rules, and for all of us fools 
The wisdom of office-trilled lips. 


Cnorvs— Each man, ete. 


Bat bright on the world a new creed shall smile, 
Like dawn on the wastes of the sea — 

‘The creed of a man, who holds to the plan 
To have faith in himself and be free! 


Crores — Each man, ete, 


Till the poor man learns that the harsh-grinding laws 
Bring never a life's content; 

And that hands to be strong in the press and the throng 
Must be clasped with the heart's consent, 


Cuonus — Each man, ete. 


‘Till the rich man lives in the midst of his wealth, 
As safe as the poor by his side ; 

And pleases himself what he does with his pelf — 
We care not a jot in our pride! 


Cuorus— Each man, etc, 


Then forward your heart set, each lad and each lass, 
There is many a fight to renew; 
‘There are idols to break for sweet liberty's sake, 
And many a chain to undo, 
CHORUS — Each man, ete, 


Then forward your heart set, each lad and bis lass, 
Tin to humble and great it is known 
That each man shall rule, be he wise man or fool, 
His own self, his one self, alone! 
Cronus — Each man, ete, 
k Auberon Herbert. 
Original from 
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THE ANARCHY. 


Christ had not come! Reaction inevitably set in. The seed of intellectual 
awakening, wafted over the Pyrenees, began to find root in secret places in the 
sturdy North. In morals it made its first appearance and openly demanded reform. 
While the bewildered intellect U e to assert itself in the wild mazes of Scho- 
lasticism, morality declaimed aloud against the prevalent vices. It was not the 
submissive voice of the gospels, not the restoration of Christian morality from long 
slumber, but the beginning of an awakening of the human mind. The Latin na- 
tions, in which Christianity had been longest prevalent, were silent. The demand, 
the cry of the new spirit, came from the North, from those who had latest embraced 
the Christian belief. It was the voice of humanity protesting against Cæsarism in 
such dumb fashion as it could. 

In 1073 the great Hildebrand became Pope under the name of Gregory VIL, and 
the great strife which had hitherto smouldered was to break out in open light. 
Papal degeneration had been stayed; the sis yg of Christendom had been secured; 
heresy, in fact, controversy itself, may be said to have been stamped out; the awful 
sanetity of the clergy had been more deeply impressed on the mind by the blame- 
less lives of the German popes; the establishment of the feudal system predis 
men to accept the theory of a spiritual Headship, clothed with authority over his 
vassals. All that seemed wanting to perfect the claim of Christian autocracy in 
the person of the pope was statesmanlike genius and daring. In Gregory VII. lay 
the genius to perceive the occasion, and the daring spirit to attempt the execution 
of his plans. The ostensible objects he sought to overturn —simony and the mar- 
riage of the clergy —were but opportunities for asserting the traditional policy of 
pagan and Christian Rome. e German emperor, Henry VI., holding the most 
respected throne in Europe; with a glittering court and surrounded by rich and 
powerful feudal lords, sovereign over their respective estates; at the head of a 
great army held to his service by ties of feudal suzerainty; successor of Charle- 
magne, and of the Cæsars to whom the Apostles paid passive obedience, —tlaimed 
the hereditary right as feudal lord and Roman Emperor to name the pope who was 
to wield the authority of St. Peter. 

It may seem at first glance a strange claim for the emperor, intent on maintain- 
ing what he regarded as imperial rights, inherent in the divine right pertaining to 
the imperial crown, as the champion of Teutonic liberty against Roman authority. 
Yet this pront struggle was here hi tae But the spirit of liberty inherent in the 
Teuton character had been cramped by institutions; one by one its limbs had been 
compressed within the vice of ecclesiasticism. Its only form of open opposition 
could come from their kings; that is to say, the old spirit of protest to oppression 
could only find imperfect voice in the sole channel left for its expression, its na- 
tional representative. 
todian of instituted authority, would also have heard its voice. As this is one of 
the great turning points in history, we may well pause to glance at the situation. 

The time had not corhe! The spiritual thunder of the pope was more deadly 
than Henry's sword. Nor could the Empire, ostensibly so great, command a suf 
cient force to maintain his claims. The Empire was but a feudal combination of 
separate principalities. Feudal disintegration, by weakening central authority, was 
laying the foundation for future liberty. Already Saxony, under its prelate princes, 
was in open revolt, and had destroyed an imperial fortress deemed impregnable. 
The individualism so inherent in the Teuton character found its expression in 
petty nationalities, and the unity of the Empire was but in an illusory title. Each 
new 450 obtained recognition of suzerainty by the extorted concessions of 
further local rights. Henry was young and pressed by an avaricious aristocracy; 
Gregory was mature in years and statesmanship. 

The avowed objects of reform insisted upon so strongly by Rome were so pressed 
that, while they established the autocratic claims of the papacy, they won the ap- 

roval of the common people. Simony, the sale of ecclesiastical benefices, was the 
egitimate consequence of the inordinate wealth of the clergy in a feudal age. The 
possession of wealth, no matter what form of government prevails, entails power. 
Government, whether autocratic, limited monarchy, democratic, or communistic, is 
in every case the expression of those who hold the means that confer power. 
Spiritual preferment and landed wealth could not be separated. As proprietor, 
the possessor became liege of the sovereign; could the sovereign abdicate his right 
to confer these feudal dignities? Says Milman: 


Charlemagne himself had set the example of ela his natural sons to high ecclesias- 
tical dignities. His feebler descendants, even the more prone, submitted to the same course 
from choice or necessity. The evil worked downward. e bishop, who had bought his see, 
indemnified himself by selling the inferior prebends or cure. What was so intrinsically val- 
uable began to have its money price; it became an object of barter and sale. The layman 
who bought BoT orders bought usually peace, security of life, comparative ease. 108e 
who Spee to higher dignities soon repaid themselves for the outlay, however large and 
extortionate. 


Popes and councils had for centuries denounced the practice; not for the pur- 
pose of curbing aristocratic privilege, but because it weakened the church by a di- 
vided allegiance. Gregory saw his opportunity in Henry's weakness, and in the 
interest of Cæsarism resolved to strike at the fountain head of the evil, — eivil 
investiture. 

The question of the married clergy in no less degree was directly concerned with 
Roman supremacy. Marriage not only introduced domestic ties, which weakened 
the supreme claim to undivided allegiance and implicit obedience to orders, and 
thereby gave emphasis to the voice of nature, but, by establishing through descent 
an hereditary aristocracy, deprived the church of its e claim on the incumbents 
of its offices, The clerical, like the lay, nobility would become an exclusive caste, 
and, like them again in possessing hereditary privilege, would be tempted to strug- 
gle against their superiors. It was the introduction of feudal strife in the one indi- 
visible church. 

The Saxon bishops were beside themselves with rage. “The pope must be a 
heretic,” they said in synod at Erfurt, “or a madman. Has he forgotten the say- 
ing of the Lord? All cannot fulfil his word. The apostle says, ‘Let him that can- 
not contain m He would compel all men to live like angels. Let him take 
care, while he would do no violence to nature, he break not all the bonds which 
restrain from fornication and every uncleanness. They had rather abandon their 

riesthood than their wives, and then let the pope, who thought men too l 
or him, see if he can find angels to govern the church.“ The old pagan spirit stil 
moved in Saxon hearts, and would yet be heard again! 

The reform instituted against moral degradation by Gregory's predecessors had 
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Victorious here, it would not be long before he, as the cus- | 


found its support in the monks. They were the “angels” upon whom Rome could 
always rely. Says Michelet: “Ever since the tempest of the barbaric invasion, the 
it; 


world had taken refuge in the church and sulli the church took refuge with 
the monks; that is to say, with the severest and most A beg all as well as the 
legitimate inheritors of the “primitive, pure, and unde “ doctrine of passive 
obedience. Against both State supremacy and prelatical privilege Gregory boldly 
appealed to the people. 

he people! The down-trodden millions, oppressed and plundered by both 
. and prelate, were now called upon to sit in judgment on their masters. 

ngerous precedent! the effect of which was to outlast the temporary urgency. 
The proud prelate at home was hated for his rapacity, for his relentless cruelty 
and extortion, for his life of luxury won from the sweat of his Poe people; 
the proud prelate at Rome was lost to view in the brightness of St. Peter, or visi- 
ble only in the Apostolic halo. At home was ruin and death; at Rome all and 
eray hope that reached their darkened minds. Their hatred and wrath excited 
by the fierce preaching of the monks, they rose in fury and tore the astonished 
In the words of the poetic Michelet: 


A brutal levelling instinct made them delight in outraging all that the 
trampling under foot those w feet they kissed, in tearing the a 
pieces the mitre. The priests were beaten, cuffed, and mutilated fa 

their consecrated wines were drunk, and the host scattered about. 
and preached. The people became impregned with a bold m; 
spise form and dash it to pieces, as if to set the spirit free. 
of the church shook it to the foundation. 

Cwsarism triumphed. The danger which had threatened the claim of unity and 
headship was overcome. Gregory had found his “angels” to enforce ‘subjection. 
On a January morning in the year 1077, in a winter of unprecedented severity, with 
the ground deep in snow, the State, in the person of Henry IV., stands alone in 
the courtyard of the castle of Canosa, where the victorious wielder of Rome's tra- 
ditional policy was the honored guest of his protectress, Countess Matilda of Tus- 
cany. No knightly armor or royal sword now distinguished the humble suppliant. 
Clad only in the thin, white dress of the penitent, and fasting, he stood there, hum- 
bly awaiting the pleasure of the pope. A second and a third day passed, and the 
gates did not open; cold, hungry, agitated with alluring hopes and bitter reflections, 
the unsheltered head of God's Anointed bows in suppliant petition for permission 
to abase himself. 

Christianity had triumphed. The might of the pagan Cæsar had been sustained 
by his legions, and his pleasures guarded by pratorian guards; the might of the 
Christian Cæsar had been sustained by a papal bull, and its efficacy secured by 
the sermons of monks. He who had so boldy claimed the right to sit in judgment 
over all men, when “before him shall be gathered all nations, and he hal sepa: 
rate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats,” was 
everywhere adored. The spirit of universal authority, sanctioned by revelation 
and thus making faith paramount to reason, planted in finite minds and thus made 
subject to the laws of social evolution, embraced and preserved by the practical 
a be Rome and thus saved from the barrenness of Eastern speculation, had 

revailed. 

Unity had been restored at home; it must be extended abroad. The infidel 
Saracen held ion of the tomb of Christ, and the glory of his triumphant 
church demanded his expulsion from the sacred soil divine feet had trod. We are 
on the eve of the crusades—and the dawn of progress. Twenty years from the 
scene of Henry's humiliation at Canosa, Europe was ringing with the fiery cry of 
Peter the Hermit to redeem the Holy Land. We cannot enter into the history 
of that period. The Crusades were apparently to unite still stronger the interests 
of Europe with those of Rome. Wealth, power, influence, the triune support of 
the authority of man over man, centred in the church. All Europe recognized in 
the pope their commander-in-chief. He possessed in all its extent the power “to 
bind and to loose,” and had carried out the excommunication pronounced by 
Christ: “If he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen and 
a publican.” 

ut the changes we have already noted were silently at work. In 1009 Jerusa- 
lem was captured, and the twelfth century opened a new e . More than half a 
million men died in the first crusade. A second and a third followed. To meet 
the expense domains were thrown into the market and changed hands. The hum- 
ble serf of the glebe, who had wearily plodded in the path his father and his 
ancestors had worn, without hope or knowledge of what lay beyond the narrow 
boundaries which held him, now was offered freedom by donning the cross. If he 
returned from the East, the witness of varied scenes and modes of life, he was no 
longer the simple Jacques Bonhomme of the past. Commerce received an immense 
impetus by the opening of the East. Luxuries and arts hitherto unknown in 
Christendom, whi Draper compares with modern Caffraria, began to gain ground. 
The Jews introduced bills of credit from Lombardy, and thus facilitated exchange. 
The restless activity of the European peoples, which had hitherto found sole vent 
in personal warfare, found new fields in industrial warfare upon nature. Cities 
began to assume a new aspect. The counter of the merchant and the bench of the 
artisan developed a different attitude in their attendants than the shrines of saints. 
With the extension of commercial and industrial activity, the old forms could no 
longer hold the new spirit. Cwsarism had held its power by the free use of three 
agencies: 1, Power over conscience — obedience to spiritual authority; 2, Power 
over the body—submission to temporal authority; 3, Power over the means of 
ife —subjectlon to economic privileges. Against all three the spirit of liberty we 
find henceforth insurgent; but, as the three Toed a hierarchy in the order stated, 
the protests were often blind and futile, for all freedom was impossible while the 
mind was fettered. Towns revolted from baronial domination and became free 
cities. Saon, in France, won its charter in 1108. The communal revolution be- 
came general. Free cities abounded. wh 

The triumph of Gregory VII. over Henry IV. brought more than unity; it in. 
stinctively forced royalty into alliance with the people to curb the power of feudal 
barons. Political unity necessarily became an ideal in changing social conditions; 
hence royalty struggling against insubordination from feudal lords eagerly granted 
charters to free cities from baronial claims. Intellectual activity, without which 

rogress would have made a blind circuit, found expression in such thinkers as 
Roscelin and Abelard. From Spain had come the Aristotelian dialectics to weaken 
scholasticism. From the same source came the knowledge of gunpowder, which, 
later, was to revolutionize war by placing arms in the hands of the communal 
burgher. In the midst of this general awakening Jerusalem again passed into the 
hands of the Infidel,—the tomb of Christ was profaned by the horses of Moslem 
cavalry. The arm of the heavenly Cæsar had not defended his own; legions of 
angels, looked for to aid the Holy Cause, had beat a retreat before the Crescent; 
the miracle-working relics of the saints lost their efficacy. Sismondi ascribes to 
“the geography of the pilgrims” the most influence in redeeming Europe. Let us 
not forget that the geography of the returning pilgrim was that of one who not 
only had traveled in distant lands, but who had seen his simple faith mocked by 
the logic of events! s 

The thirteenth century opened with preparations for a fourth crusade, which, how- 
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ever, stopped on its way to rifle and pillage the Greek-Christian city of Constanti- 
nople. In the sorrowful language of Pope Innocent: “ W practised fornications, 
incests, adulteries, in the sight of men. They abandoned matrons and virgins, 
consecrated to God, to the lewdness of grooms. They lifted their hands against 
the treasures of the churches—what is more heinous, the very consecrated vessels 
— tearing the tablets of silver from the very altars, breaking in pieces the most sa- 
cred things, carrying off crosses and relies.“ Yet, notwithstanding the Pope's pro- 
test, he was content to divide with the Doge of Venice the spoils of this Christian 


city! 

Hanes „ that plough of the intellect, spread replay. The immorality of the 
clergy, the education of the crusades, the revival of thought, the extension of 
commercial relations, and the growing independence of industrial activity were all 
bearing fruit. In the political realm we find a constant centralization and disin- 
tegration of feudal customs; in the ecclesiastical, a new effort toward reform in 
the establishment of the Dominican and Franciscan monks. Jn France we find 
Louis IX. organizing the trades of Paris into guilds; in England, the barons wrest- 
ing M a Charta rom John. 

Amid this social change the power of the papacy seemed unshaken. At the 
death of Innocent III., in 1216, che power of Rome had reached its utmost height. 
Boniface VIII., at the close of the century, may have been more exorbitant in pre- 
tension and violent in his measures, but the reaction had already begun. Hence- 
forward the history of Europe is the story of Liberty. Of this century Milman 
writes: 


The essential inherent supremacy of the spiritual over the temporal 
over the body, as of eternity over time, as of Christ over Cæsar, as o! 
now an integral part of C ity. There was a shuddering sense of impiety in all resist- 
ance to this ever-present rule; it required either the utmost st: h of mind, desperate 
courage, or desperate recklessness, to confront the fatal and undefined consequences of such 
resistance Ideas obtain authority and dominion, not altogether from their intrinsic 
truth, but rather from asseveration, especially when they fall in with the common hopes and 
fears, the wants and necessities, of human nature. 


Heresy in the south of France became so rampant that the arms of the crusaders 
had to be used to extirpate its inhabitants. But the revolt of the mind could not 
be stayed. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was calling the burghers of Eng- 
land into its first parliament. Flanders, through industry, was rising into com- 
mercial greatness, and already was exhibiting a certain degree of freedom and 
dangerous democratic tendencies. “Ah! happy Saladin,” cried Philip of France, 
when placed under an interdict, “he has no pope above him!“ Troubadours with 
their love ditties were replacing the psalter; the knight vowed to his lady the de- 
votion once bestowed on the Mother of God. Frederick II. of Germany almost 
openly manifested his contempt for Christianity; while the artisans of Lyons were 
giving voice to the heresy that the sanctity of a priest lay, not in his office, but in 
the manner of his life. 

To meet the emergency the Holy Inquisition was called into being to make 
men's minds fit the mental garments was said to have cut and ioned for 
the Roman slaves of Palestine in the first Christian century. Independent thought 
was to be exterminated. To prevent its birth the study of science was prohibited 
in the ba arated Innocent III. in 1215, by Gregory XI. in 1231, and again by 
Clement IV. in 1265. 

We have followed the rise of Cæsarism from the Rubicon, and seen it ever grow- 
ing in strength, until we have reached its period of meridional grandeur in the 
thirteenth century,—a period called by Hallam “the noonday of papal dominion.” 
How much it has been the same spirit, whether in Cæsar or Gregory VII., needs no 
summing up to make more clear; every page of history has been stamped with its 
seal, and the long martyrdom of man Bas, witness to its baneful effects. In now 
following its decline, let us bear in mind the hierarchy of powers resting on man, 
which we have described; and that revolt, to be successful, must begin at the head 
and ee downward. To weaken an autocratic rule other powers must be ar- 
rayed against it, and such has been the course of p To crush Catholic Cæ- 
sarism rora allied itself with monarchic States; the Teuton spirit has never 
changed, though forming many different alliances, being always found warring 
against the spirit of authority of man over man. 

To be continued. 
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She had had one that same morning; and after the cold quarry which had just 
been given in the court, between rows of footmen covered, like reliquaries, with 
liveries crusted with gold, each holding flaming torches, the ts left the balco- 
nies, threading the hall, which was illuminated and garlan: with foliage, and 
discussed the accident which the Duke had escaped by a miracle. 

His horse, becoming suddenly frightened, shot off like an arrow, ran, flew like 
the wind, like a hurricane, so fast that Newington, though well in his saddle and, 
as usual, master of himself, could not check him. 

The animal directed his steps, at an infernal rate, towards a precipice that was 
almost perpendicular, and two minutes later would have fallen itty t. But all 
at once, quieting down, he slackened his pace, obeyed the bit, and gracefully 
turned his back upon the yawning gulf. 

Lord Newington, for the twentieth time, explained how the accident happened: 
a fragment of blackthorn, introduced under the saddle, suddenly pierced the 
horse’s flank like a pitiless spur, thrusting itself in deeper at each of the animal’s 
bounds and cruelly and continually accelerating his painful speed. Then the 

int broke off, and, sliding over a bone, became fixed in a horizontal position, 

armless and of no effect. 

“Tn leaping a hedge,” concluded the Duke, “I might have detached a thorn.” 

“Pardon me! lon me!” said the sharp voice of a new arrival, Tom Lich- 
field, ou whom all eyes were turned, surprised or scandalized. 

He bowed obsequiously first in one direction and then in the other, and stepped 
wo the master of the house, who extended his hand and familiarly wished him 
welcome. 

“Pardon me,“ repeated he. “Your honor makes a mistake —out of charity, 
doubtless—in not adding this to the offences of these rascals of Irishmen. Be 
sure of it: this was one of their tricks, and I, for my part, attribute the device to 

that monkey, that ugly monkey, Paddy Neill.“ 

The big En lishman bore Paddy a grudge for making him lose Harvey, and 
was glad to make Newington suspect him. In support of his insinuation, which 
Was almost as formal as an accusation, he told the story of the pranks played by 
the young rascal upon himself, who had been caught, as an old fox up to al sorts 


of tricks is sometimes ca by a hen. d, right in the middle of the race, 
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slap! he sprawled upon the ground, in a may that did not often happen to him, 


his nose flattened and his stomach com like a fire balloon in distress. 

They laughed, but he went on: 

“My tormentor had suddenly bent down and, with a neat trip, sent me to kiss 
his foot-prints, as he said, railing at me... I tried to rise, he rode on my back; 


I tried to call out, he ed me. 2 Admirably tied up, better than a 
package to go to the ant Indies, he dragged me over the gronn among the 
stones and briers. I steeled myself against the pain, but suddenly there came a 
fright worse than the suffering; I found myself suspended at the end of a branch 
which bent under my weight over a deep pool of water, and the rascal advised me 
not to gesticulate, but to free myself from my bonds and regain my freedom of 
circulation. Otherwise, the branch, which he had slightly cut-for this purpose, 
would detach itself from the paternal trunk and plunge me into the bosom of the 
water.” 

The hearty laughs which greeted his recital were on the increase, although some 
of the noble goms maintained their reserve, scowling at this insignificant person- 
ape so out of place in their company: such, for instance, as Lord Jennings, Sir 

uskery, and my Lady Carlingford, puffed up with their quarters, their herald- 
ries, their interminable genealogies, made famous by as many mean as glorious 
acts on fields of battle. 

In the bosom of the water . . water which I should have drunk for the first 
and the last time if my clerk, roaming about either in search of me or to hide him- 
self, had not come to my rescue.” 

They had been expecting new turns, more comical, more complicated, and at any 
rate prolonged, and the hilarity died out before this commonplace dénouement of 
an adventure, amusing in itself, but which called for a progressive succession of 
comicalities. 

And the groups which had gathered for an instant about the narrator, broke up, 
dispersed, questioning the excuse for the presence of as humble an individual at 


this A 

Withdvawing into a corner of the window, the Duke and the merchant talked 

in an undertone: Tom Lichfield, very voluble, half-closing his eyes, lavish of his 
tures; Newington, interested, attentive, silent, taking passing notes of the 
information. 

“You see,” said Lord Jennings, with a bad grace, to my Lady Carlingford, “this 
cask set upon feet is a spy. Really, the Duke ought to spare us contact with such 
people.” 

« not despise Tom Lichfield,” comically interrupted the pn Miss Luc 
Hobart, even giddier than usual, speaking aay ogee wagging her delicate head, 
her eyes surrounded by deep circles reago the cheek-bones, her face as white 
as porcelain or a pearl-shell, and smiling without cause. 

“Why?” asked the antique Lord Muskery, who never lost an eee, to try 
to talk with her, pursing up his lips, and from whom she rebelliously fled before 
he, with his stiff old legs, could ever get to her! 

„Because he is a magician!” “ 

„He!“ gasped Muskery. 

“Do you not see,” resumed the young girl, “that I am under the charm? I ste 
more lightly than a phantom, than the clouds, than a zephyr. My soul is diveste 
of its flesh, of its rags.” 

“If one can so blaspheme the corolla of the most beautiful of flowers!” said the 
amorous septuagenarian, in an effort to be gallant. 

“My wish is my law. I traverse sj I visit the infinite, just by wishing it.” 

“She is getting deranged!” exclaimed, wrinkling her withered mouth, my 
Lady Carlingford, near whom yelped a King Charles spaniel, with long silken 
hair that swept the carpet. 

“No, I have been eating hasheesh,” replied the delightful child; “Lichfield, 
this dear Lichfield, whom you despise, was kind enough to give me some.” 

But, while applying the most amiable adjectives to the big merchant, Lady Ho- 
bart, looking at him attentively, suddenly began to laugh, without any reserve, 
without any modesty, without any deference to “cant,” shocking the prudery of 
— ladies on the wane, puzzling the others, and annoying her near 

n 

At dinner, it had been remarked that she ate very little. And it was not that 
she had been drinking: she barely moistened her lips with the sherry and claret 
which circulated around the table. 

At all events, Lichfield did not cease to delight her; she unceremoniously pointed 
him out with her finger in the most unseemly way, and stooped, like a woman of 
the people, in order to enjoy in greater comfort the ap of the merchant, 
whose legs, she pretended, were wasting away, while his head shriveled up like a 
little appendage of twisted wood. 

Taken as a whole, he resembled, in fact, an immense pumpkin which all at once 
began to move in its native garden, rolled under the imp of its own weight, 
and laid the vegetables around it flat on the ground, like ninepins. 

The vegetables, into which the personages present were transformed, she named 
as fast as the ridiculous ball struck them: the Duke, a scarlet beet; Lord Muskery, 
a poor cabbage which had sprang up, all gnarled; Jennings, a hip-shot carrot; 
Lady Drowling, a bearded celery plant; and my Lady Carlingford, pitted with the 
smallpox, appeared to her like the watering-pot of a kitchen-gardener. 

What a hue and cry on the part of those at whom the galleries were laughing, 
what disagreeable replies, what harsh recriminations, and what unreserved good 
humor on the part of the simple spectators, who urged the frolicsome miss not to 
stop, but to carry her play to the end! 

For they imagined that she was poner incoherence to amuse herself and en- 
tertain the guests; that it was only one of her thousand customary jokes. 

But no: Lichfield admitted berug giin her—at her request — some hasheesh, 
as she called it, intoxication in a bonbon, happiness in a preserve, paradise in a par 

“The intoxication of a cook, the happiness of a gardener, the paradise of Saint 
Fiacre!” fumed the Carlingford. ; 

“Oh! I admit it,” said Lichfield; “the first phase of the ingestion manifests 
itself in absurd visions, talk without head or tail, odd sensations, but the follow- 
ing phases transport you into a world exalted, beautified, sublimated; then fol- 
lows ecstacy.” 

Rambling more and more, her eyes on fire, Miss Hobart, oat a tune, began 
to oscillate, and some of the gentlemen hastened to support her and lead her slowly 
into a boudoir, while, in the drawing-rooms, they censured her imprudence, an 
especially the culpable compliance of Tom, who, taken to task directly by several 
ladies, tried to excuse himself, affirming on his honor, as the worship; head of 
Mrs. Lichfield, that Miss Hobart had forced him to it. 

“Moreover, she will recover from it easily; it will only be an insignificant fa- 
tigue which the repose of a night and another morning will dissipate. 

ut why did he peddle this drug? Newington invited the merchant to explain 
to his — 
“Lichfield,” said he, “has based a whole governmental system on the use, by 
peoples, of this marvellous paste.“ 
Continued on page 6. 
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“ In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
rery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
pauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel” — PROUDHON. 


A One-Sided Contract. 

Justice O'Gorman of New York was highly com- 
mended by the papers of that city for refusing to give 
naturalization papers to a man who had not read the 
constitution of the United States. The inference is 
that a man who has not read a contract is incompe- 
tent to sign it honestly. But while the State refuses 
its assumed benefits, except by mutual contract, it im- 
poses its burdens, whether the victim has contracted 
to shoulder them or not. It seizes the individual by 
the throat without asking, and then tells him that, if 
he will swear to support the instrament under which 
he has been forcibly captured, he may enjoy its 
favors. 

If the term consistency can properly be used in 
connection with this blackmailing business of the con- 
stitution, then existing citizens who have not read 
that document have no right to its benefits, according 
to O'Gorman. Probably not one-tenth of the people 
have ever read it or been asked to read it. The whole 
swindle is so utterly ridiculous when viewed in the 
light of a contract between man and man that a 
thoughtful person is almost staggered at the stupidity 
of the masses in never questioning it. And yet an 
individual in private life who should attempt to exe- 
cute such a scheme of fraud and violence and call it 
a contract would be jailed within twenty-four hours 
as a blackmailer or shot as a pirate. $: 


Anarchism as Our Banner. 

There is a feeling possessing some of the very best 
thinkers in our movement—I might say the best — 
that the agitation of our method of thinking under 
the head of “Anarchism” is unfortunate, in that it 
does not dwell in the integral source of human wrongs, 
but is rather a protest against a particular organized 
branch of the fabric of authority. 

Anarchism is a protest against government on the 
political side, and, though this protest may logically 
be made to comprehend every species of authority, it 
is the political side that is understood in the univer- 
sally received application of the term. 

If any logical consequence of a root evil be unray- 
elled, it is found to reach back to the source of that 
evil; yet back-handed reasoning is not scientific, and 
no first-class thinker feels at ease till he is conscious 
that the corner-stone and sign-board of his agitation 
are planted on the bed-rock of its logic. 

The thing called government by the Anarchists is 
only one of the consequences growing out of the uni- 
versal violation of the Sovereignty of the Individual. 
It is, after all, but a comparatively small part of the 
whole field of the government of man by man. The 
protest called Anarchism, then, is a protest aimed 
simply at a result, and only by inference at its cause. 

On such a basis a thoroughly trained mind can never 
be at ease. Kicking against results is a vocation that 
belongs to untrained minds. When I began my re- 
form development, I was satisfied to protest against a 
result as far away from the cause as the wages of labor. 
I finally worked up to usury as the cause of the sla- 
very of labor. But finding that usury was only made 
possible by the State, I worked up to Anarchism. But 
IT have long been aware that the State is caused by 
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something which antedates it, just as usury is caused 
by a preceding evil. 

Being aware that, in protesting against the State 
under the banner of Anarchism, I am still only fight- 
ing a result, I shall never be satisfied till somebody, 
even wiser than Tucker, heads a movement which 
shall agitate a protest resting solidly in the original 
root-springs of every species of authority. The trou- 
ble with all these protests against mere results is that 
they do not and can not maintain a philosophical 
character. Only that protest which projects directly 
from the very root of an evil can float in an ever- 
present, all-surrounding, and all-comprehending phi- 
losophy, and a protest which does not thus float will 
never satisfy the highest type of minds. 

Individualism, or, as Stephen Pearl Andrews stated 
it, integralism is the philosophy that underlies our sys- 
tem. When human society is surveyed under this 
glass, it is found that a vast mountain of government 
exists outside of the organized State, and that this 
government is the efficient cause of the State, which 
latter is simply its external organized expression. It 
is for this reason that the very best minds can never 
be satisfied with a mere protest against the State, un- 
der the head of Anarchism. They want a compre- 
hensive philosophy that shall go deeper than the State, 
and be an ever-present guide in every sphere of social 
association, and a solid guide in all matters of taste, 
judgment, and the conduct of life. 

I take it that Anarchism is only a step in the move- 
ment of progress. Something more satisfying is yet 
to develop out of it, when the right combination of 
brains, money, and character is ready to set afloat a 
journal and a library of philosophical text-books which 
shall properly educate a group of theoretical and prac- 
tical individualists. Till then the movement of the 
new era will drift along in an accidental, half-equipped 
way, unballasted by a comprehensive logic. Mean- 
while the banner Liberty is good in its way, but it 
only stands for a term in our logic. What we want is 
something that will carry the whole logic itself along 
with it at every step. We want a philosophy, and we 
want as a sign-board something that is inscribed in 
the very roots of our system. 

When shall we have it? x. 


COMMENTS ON THE FOREGOING. 


Mr. Appleton says that, “if any logical consequence 
of a root evil be unravelled, it is found to reach back 
to the source of that evil.” Will his “thoroughly 
trained mind” be good enough to tell me what the 
source of a root evil is? Has Mr. Appleton joined in 
the wild-goose chase for final causes? If so, then truly 
the Anarchistic camp is not the place for him; he will 
find the Concord School of Philosophy better suited to 
his aims. If not; if he really sees, outside of the State, 
a vast mountain of government which is the State's 
efficient cause, — he should point it out to his shorter- 
sighted companions, and tell them definitely what it 
is and how it acts. But that he does not even attempt 
to do. 

It certainly cannot be true that “the thing called 
government by the Anarchists is only one of the con- 
sequences growing out of the universal violation of the 
Sovereignty of the Individual.” Such a limitation of 
the term government has been expressly and repeat- 
edly excluded by Liberty in defining it. The Anar- 
chistic definition of government is this, —any violation 
whatsoever of the Sovereignty of the Individual. What 
does this leave out which Mr. Appleton would like to 
take in? I see no way by which he could make it any 
broader, unless under the head of government he means 
to include the influence of reason, voluntarily-accepted 
guidance, boycotting, Mother Grundy's gossip, etc., 
none of which are invasions of individual sovereignty 
or have anything in common with the arbitrary, wilful 
government of man by man. If Mr. Appleton asserts 
that but a comparatively small part of such arbitrary 
government is exercised by the State, then it is in- 
cumbent on him to show what the larger part is and 
through what agency it is exercised. Liberty's posi- 
tion is that, of the really serious and important acts 
of invasion of individual sovereignty, at least nine- 
tenths are committed by organized State governments 
or through privileges granted by them, and that the 


governmental idea, with the State as its principal em- 
bodiment, is the efficient cause of almost all our social 
evils. The State, therefore, is practically fundamental 
in our present social structure, except in the sense that 
it may be said to rest on human ignorance, — which is 
a valueless truism, for all evil rests on ignorance. “I 
have long been aware,” says Mr. Appleton, “that the 
State is caused by something that antedates it.“ Of 
course he means (and he says so in another sentence) 
something that not only antedates it, but is now its 
active cause; for I cannot suppose him ever to have 
been unaware that all phenomena are antedated by 
some cause or other. Now, I propose to show how lony 
he has been thus aware, and how long he has wanted 
a new sign-board. In his editorial in Liberty of May 
22, 1886, written a little over two months before his 
present article, occurred these words: 

On the whole, the term Anarchy is the proper one. It sim- 
ply means opposed to the arbitrary rule of self-elected usurp- 
ers outside of the Individual. The Boston Anarchists are 
individualists; the Chicago mobbists are Communists. . . . 
One of these days Communism will be weeded out of Anar- 
chism, and then thinking people will begin to recognize that 
the Boston Anarchists are the only school of modern sociolo- 
gists who are in the line of true peace, progress, and good or- 
der. Because it is not yet weeded out, I see no reason why 
we should take in our shingle and so give the appearance of 
running away from our philosophy. We propose to let the oft 
sign-board stand, and by and by the best intellect and con- 
science of the land will enter in among us and be made whole. 

The italics in the foregoing extract are mine, as well 
as those in the following from Mr. Appleton's editorial 
in Liberty of July 3, 1886, written about a month be- 
fore his present article: 


It is the abolition of the State after all that underlies all 
social emancipation. This abolition we do not propose to 
bring about by violence, for that is the very thing we pro- 
test against in the imposition called law. The abolition we 
contemplate shall come of the abolition of ignorance and ser- 
vile superstition in the masses, to the end that by a gradual 
desertion of the ballot-boxes and a refusal of the people to 
voluntarily touch any of the foul machinery of the lie called 
government,“ tyrants shall yet be compelled to survive or 
perish solely on their own merits, at their own cost, and on 
their own responsibility. This process is already in settled 
operation, and all the powers of authority, fraud, and sancti- 
fied violence can never stay it. Anarchism has come to stay. 

Mr. Appleton may put these extracts in contrast 
with what he now says and call it growth if he likes; 
as for me, I call it vacillation, and am unwilling to 
have Liberty's editorial columns stultified by it any 
longer. Were I to allow it, the criticisms heretofore 
passed by me upon the San Francisco “Truth,” the 
Chicago “ Alarm,” and the London “ Anarchist“ miglit 
be turned back upon me with perfect justice. 

Which brings me, in conclusion, to a serious and 
painful announcement. Liberty was founded to abol- 
ish the State, or, at least, to do its utmost to that end. 
Mr. Appleton was invited at the outset to contribute 
regularly to its editorial columns, for the reasons that 
he was a powerful writer and was in thorough sympa- 
thy with the editor concerning the fundamental pur- 
pose in view, however much he might differ otherwise. 
No number, from the first to the present, has ever ap- 
peared without his contribution, and no one is more 
eager than I to testify to the great value of the work 
that he has done. In this work he has been allowed 
the largest liberty of utterance. But the second of 
the reasons for inviting him has now disappeared. ‘To 
him the fundamental purpose of this journal — the 
abolition of the State—has become a secondary and 
comparatively trivial thing. Hence the manifest im- 
propriety of his continuance as an editorial contributor. 
Even where editorials are signed, in order to define re- 
spousibility and provide for the fullest liberty, a con- 
sistency regarding fundamentals must be maintained, 
in order to give the policy an effective power. With- 
out it there would be no use in a distinct editorial 
department. 

I know and regret the valuable elements that will 
disappear from Liberty's editorial columns with the 
familiar signature, “X,” but these need not be lost, 
unless Mr. Appleton wills it so. Pending the appear- 
ance of that journal and that library which are now ` 
his desiderata, Liberty's columns will always be open 
to him, where, standing on the same footing as the 
other correspondents, his thought can clash with theirs 
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and with mine, and exercise such influence as is in it. 
I hope he will write no less regularly than before. Per- 
haps the new conditions, if he accepts them, will prove 
more agreeable to him. As a correspondent, he can 
grow as fast and “work up“ as high as he pleases; 
fancy free, he can indulge in the most extraordinary 
evolutions; and his wings, “trained” to and longing 
for aerial flights, will no longer be held to earth by the 
loitering paces of the laggard who edits Liberty. T. 


Donnybrook Fair. 

Is this a free fight, or a fight for freedom? Is everybody's 
*‘sthick "’ welcome? It's Miss Kelly, and Mr. Kelly, and Mr. 
Walker, and Mr. Tucker, and Mr. Yarros, and Malthus, and 
Godwin, and Condorcet, and French peasants minus children 
and windows, and prairie men plus too many children and 
mortgages, and you're a State Socialist, and you're no Anar- 
chist, and you're another. Whoop! it's a glorious time en- 
tirely. How the shillalahs rattle, and the big brains churn 
up and down in their pans! It’s the Revolution, boys, and 
the Jubilee is “jist forninst.““ 

“Tf you see a head, hit it.“ Whist! I see one, and here's 
at it. But hold on! Surely I am mistaken,—no, I cannot 
be, for by the mouth (or pen representing the mouth) of the 
head, I am informed that said cranium is the property of my 
good comrade Yarros. 

Mon Dieu! Friend Yarros, what are you here for? And, 
if you don't want to be hit, why do you say: “The now can- 
not be made more comfortable, all the quack doctors to the 
contrary notwithstanding, and oug/t not,” etc? To say truth, 
man, I believe you mean all right, but cannot think you are. 
As I understand our glorious faith, we hold to the idea that 
Self is the true centre. It is the hub from which all spokes 
radiate, to which they all converge. Enlightened self-interest, 
which is a hub admitting its relation to, and codperating with, 
the spokes (not selfishness, which is a hub breaking off from 
and disowning its spokes), is our true philosophical basis. It 
is because of our love for self that we are Individualists, Au- 
tonomists, that we demand liberty, equal opportunity, and a 
chance to grow unhindered. We demand all this for self, and 
only incidentally for other folks because they are useful and 
important toself. A free self therefore is our central thought, 
our root, our starting point, and our end. Vice is self-invasion, 
self-enslavement, suicide, murder in the first degree. To in- 
vade others is bad enough, but to invade self is the unpardon- 
able sin. The care, protection, development, and love of self, 
being our central purpose, both by natural necessity and in- 
telligent endeavor, is, according to my view, “ our one duty,“ 
of which all other duties are but parts and members. 

If this be Anarchism, everything that makes for self, that 
Strengthens self, that improves self, that purifies, develops, 
defends, frees self, is truly Anarchistic and liberating. Vir- 
tue is all this. Per contra, everything that works against 
self, that weakens, degrades, adulterates, represses, exposes, 
and enslaves self, is opposed to Anarchism and invasive. Vice 
is all this. How say you, then, that “this (doctrine that in- 
dividual initiative is primary) does not at all mean that we 
must begin by reforming our habits... . . Stop crime first 
and reform vice afterwards"? Now, the reforming away vice 
is to my mind clearly our first step to freedom, or at any rate 
should go jointly with resistance to external government. 
Reforming away vice is to us the sharpening of the axe that 
is to fell the Upas tree, the cleaning of the pistol that is to 
kill the Czar, the whetting of the blade that is to sever our 
bonds. 

I dislike the term “self-government.” Would not self- 
freedom or self-order be preferable expressions? Let us not 
govern anybody, not even ourselves; let us simply be free. 
My thought is that we should not tyrannize over ourselves. 
Every human body is a confederation of organs, each organ 
having its special function. To perform this function nor- 
mally is all that can properly be asked of any organ. If its 
function is suppressed, perverted, or permitted to become ex- 
cessive, it becomes either a slave or a tyrant, perhaps both. 
The intellect, then, and the other directing nerve-centres, 
should not " govern" the organs, but should simply defend, 
—that is, prevent the invasion of outside forces, or the inva- 
sion of one organ by the others, maintaining their equal free- 
dom. This is the state of a virtuous or self-free man. 

In a vicious person all this is changed. The stomach 
mayhap recklessly follows its cravings, and with gluttony 
aud drunkenness destroys its own freedom and tyrannically 
throws overwork on the excreting organs. Or the sex organs 
follow their passions, and, among other results too peculiar 
to mention, we have too many children, neurasthenia, vene- 
real disease, ete. The vices, in fact, create uproar in the whole 
system, just as crime does in society. 

I tell you, Friend Yarros (though I hate the State as much 
as you or any other man reasonably can), if the State should 
be abolished tomorrow, and there were none but these cow- 
ardly, passion-burnt, whore-mongering, dranken, gluttonous, 
self-weakened fools that we see all around us to fill the va- 
cuum, another despotism would have its heel on our necks 
before we could draw a second breath, What would these 
flabby muscles, dyspeptic stomachs, shaking nerves, and beer- 
fuddled brains do with liberty, it they had it? Are these the 
tools with which you would destroy the State,—the State, 
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which is the consummation and flower of human force and 
selfishness? Yes, I am a “purity and morality crank," and 
1 tell you the people will never have liberty till “they are 
worthy of it"; could have it today if they were self-wise and 
self-free enough to be worthy of it. This great boa-constric- 
tor, the State, is no plaything. Its muscles are not weakened, 
nor its scales softened, by any lack of exercise. It has few 
vices, and seldom sins against itself. Ancient and modern 
athletes found and find it necessary to drop every vice and 
cultivate every power, and I tell you, if ever men needed to 
be athletic, we are the men. We must lay aside every weight 
and the sin that doth so easily beset, or we are whipped by 
our own self-inflicted weakness and folly. We have all earth 
and hell beside to fight, and we have limited ourselves to the 
overcoming of all this evil by good alone. Clear brains and 
strong muscles we must have to win, and these are correla- 
tive only with health, and vice is the Thug of health. 

What saith Proudhon? “A free man is one who enjoys the 
use of his reason and his faculties; who is neither blinded by 
passion, nor hindered or driven by oppression, nor deceived 
by erroneous opinions. He is not ashamed, you see, to put 
mental and physical health and passion-free vision before po- 
litical emancipation and disentanglement from sophistry. If 
he had written that as a definition of a virtuous man, would 
it not have been equally fitting? Has a vicious man the free 
use of his reason or faculties? Is he not always blinded by 
passion? 

Nay, good comrade, liberty — like charity must begin at 
home. Reform vice thoroughly, and you have no crime to 
stop, for crime is also a vice, being always injurious to self. 
Perhaps it may be no good reason, because we are not all 
prudent, virtuous, and brave, that we are robbed and plun- 
dered, but it is a reason, nevertheless. It is very nearly the 
reason. Give us enough of the prudent, virtuous, and brave, 
and we will very soon stop that work. The Now can be made 
more comfortable, and should for the sake of the Now and 
the Hereafter. I'm sure 1 don't know (since the fracas) 
whether I am a Malthusian, or an Anti-Malthusian, or a Neo- 
Malthusian, or no Malthusian at all, but I believe in small 
families. I am no prohibitionist, but I believe in total absti- 
nence from stimulants and narcotics. I am a free-lover, but 
I believe in purjy (don’t misread that Puritanism, Friend 
Yarros) and sexual temperance. I am no ascetic, but I be- 
lieve in simple diet, non-exciting pleasures, slow living, and 
moderation in all things. 

If this makes me any the weaker an Anarchist, may the 
State have mercy upon me! 

Forward the whole front of reform! J. Wx. Luoyp. 

[I am seized with a strong desire to swing my shil- 
lalah forthwith over the head of Mr. Lloyd; but I for- 
bear, knowing that I am too much given to meddling 
in the controversies of my correspondents. Mr. Yar- 
ros will probably take care of Mr. Lloyd. One of his 
points, however, demands my personal attention, as it 
concerns my choice of the motto that has heretofore 
stood at the head of Liberty’s editorial columns. I 
have sometimes addressed the query to myself whether 
the sentence from Proudhon referred to, however true 
in idea, had not the defect, for Liberty's purpose, of 
misleading, by giving too wide a range to the word 
freedom, in violation of my general policy of using 
words in as specific a sense as possible. Mr. Lloyd has 
answered my query for me, and it will be observed 
that I have replaced the motto by another from the 
same author. The victim of passion and error lacks 
freedom in the sense that a cripple lacks it, but not 
necessarily in the sense that a slave lacks it. The 
slave is the victim, not necessarily of passion and 
error, but of oppression. Slavery, as Colonel Greene 
so well puts it, is the confiscation of individuality by 
an extraneous usurping will. My direct battle is for 
freedom as the opposite of slavery; only indirectly am 
I fighting, though the more powerfully and effectively, for 
freedom as the opposite of weakness and deformity. 
And the same was true of Proudhon, however Mr. 
Lloyd may try to make it appear otherwise by quoting 
the motto in question. Proudhon spent very little of 
his time in preaching against vice. He knew that vice 
was the result of crime almost exclusively, especially 
of the crime committed by “society” against the indi- 
vidual, and his life was devoted to social reconstruc- 
tion and the reformation of conditions. It is a singular 
fact, and one containing a lesson for Mr. Lloyd and Mr. 
Walker, that the only vice that Proudhon allowed him- 
self to preach against was incontinence, and that the 
only liberty that he denied was the liberty of woman. 
— EpiTOR Linerty.] 


And Our Fun Costs But a Dollar a Year. 
(Boston Correspondence of John Swinton’a Paper.) 
Gen. F. A. Walker and twenty or thirty other professors, 
political economists, scientists, ete., have formed a society 


to evolve a new system of political economy which will for- 
ever and forever settle the “labor problem.“ They are going 
to think, intensely think, about it, read about it, write about 
it, and talk about it. Their range of discussion and study 
will be limited only by the size of the planet. Land, labor, 
rent, wages, silver, gold, factories, mines, men, women, and 
children, and all industries, from Dan to Beersheba, are to 
come under their keen analysis. The entrance fee to this ne 
plus ultra society is only three dollars. Who knows but Ben 
Tucker may join it? It he does, there will be more than 
three dollars’ worth of fun at the first session. 


How Vice-Reform Works in England. 
The following article is from an excellent little London 
magazine entitled “The Present Day,“ and was written by 
the editor, Thomas Barrett. It contains a lesson for the 
“purity fanaties who have been so strenuous in their ef- 
forts to raise the “age of consent“ in this and other States. 


We shall hear of similar outrages in Massachusetts before 
long. 

The Vigilance Association for the Defence of Personal 
Rights (2, Westminster Chambers) is a society that should 
have the support of every lover of liberty. Its object is to 
watch over whatever infringes, or is likely to infringe, our 
freedom,—to oppose all bills introduced into parliament 
that would have that effect, to watch the administration of 
the law, and to urge the repeal of all oppressive enactments. 
The Association publishes a monthly journal, which is admi- 
rably edited, and contains a large amount of very interesting 
reading. 

The Association proposes, we understand, to drop the word 
“Vigilance,” and substitute“ National.“ The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Mr. Stead, as all the world knows, 
originated various vigilance committees, the object of which 
is certainly not the defence of personal rights,—rather the 
reverse. Amongst other achievements, these committees 
wage war against brothels. Brothels are, no doubt, very 
sad evidences of the utter rottenness of modern civilized so- 
ciety; but the attempt forcibly to suppress an inevitable 
effect is not to reach the cause. It would be equally wise, in 
a case of small-pox, to shave off every pustule with a razor. 

But that is not the only ground for objecting to these raids 
on what are called “disorderly houses.“ We cannot fully 
go into the matter now, but may return to it on another oc- 
casion. In the meanwhile, we commend to the especial at- 
tention of our readers the January number of the Vigilance 
Association's “ Journal,“ which gives a heart-rending account 
of the eruelties inflicted on poor girls through the operations 
we have alluded to. 

At the bottom of all this is that delightfully muddle-headed 
piece of legislation, the ‘‘ Criminal Law Amendment Act" 
of last year, which was passed in a moment of public excite- 
ment, the effect of a huge hoax. Sooner or later there will 
have to be an amendment of the amendment. Under its ope- 
rations persons are subjected to long terms of imprisonment 
who were never intended to be caught in its meshes. We 
will mention just two cases that have recently occurred as 
samples. A man named Russell had been on intimate terms 
with a young woman before the passing of the act of 1855, 
but she was over thirteen, and so he was doing no legal wrong. 
When the act became law, she was a few months under six- 
teen, and hence (as he did not immediately break with the 
girl) he got entrapped, and is now suffering for an act of im- 
morality, and for nought else — what? — one year's impris- 
on ment with hard labor! It he had married her, and then 
half killed her with brutal violence, he would probably have 
got one month, A few days afterwards, a man, for holding 
a boy over a blazing fire, with intent to grill him, got fined 
twenty-one shillings! These injustices are enough to make 
one turn Anarchist, 

The other case was reported in the papers on June 8. Even 
Mr. Justice Hawkins saw it was not as it should be; and that 
was when he had to sentence a boy under fourteen years of 
age to a long term of imprisonment for being indecent, 
nothing more, to a girl! Such is the precious Act of 1855, 
the darling of the Social Purity Societies! 

— 
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“Just the same as the use—and abuse, of course—of whiskey, opium, strong 


liquors, . . . . holidays and . . . . women in other countries. A king of France, 
who spoke wisely and whose name was Louis, had a sovereign reci he reignin: 
tranquilly, without quarrel ox opposition to his will: ‘Divide.’ ‘Stupefy’ is stil 
more efficacious.” 


“Very good!” came from several quarters, in the midst of an intense flattering 
murmur. 

“Hasheesh,” he continued, “produces prostration in its last stages. The whole 
Orient has reached that point. We will bring the Irish there, once this insur- 
rection closes, so that in them may never again spring up the germ of future 
rebellions.” 

The voices of assent redoubled, warm and enthusiastic. 

„In the present crisis,” concluded he, “adroitly distributed among the disin- 
herited, skilfully mixed with the tobacco for their pipes, which so often take the 
place of bread, the insidious hasheesh, by weakening their courage, relaxing their 
nerves, and benumbing their conscience, will aid us more than re; its, better 
than cannon, more surely than torture, to subdue the rebels, and this without 
striking a single blow, without wearying ourselves with battles” . . . 

Squarely, the delicate hands of the Lords applauded as if they would raise the 
roof, and, above the din of these frantic bravos Toei finished his tirade: 

“Without being tormented at our repasts by the trumpets or in our starry 
dreams by the noise of musketry.” 

“And at the same time realizin, fs genie profits,” concluded sharply, but not 
without good sense, Lady Carlingford, who was not disposed to allow undisputed 
triumph to this merchant, to whom she owed a grudge, to say nothing of his infe- 
rior station. 

The laughers promptly went over to her side; but Lichfield, whose want of tact, 
in his eagerness to enjoy the incense of victory, had exposed him to this thrust, 
had already retired with Newington to the recess of the window, where they held 
mysterious consultation. 

Auskery, in the absence of the object of his flame, cary 8 7 his senile graces 
to the Duchess, who, though forced to listen to him, kept her rosy ear open to the 
words of Lichfield and her husband, enabling her to hear the merchant say: 

“T did not reveal to the company one detail of my disaster which concerns you 
alone, and which demands secresy in order that you may profit by it. I beheve 
that I know the author of the attempt to murder you.” 

He lowered his voice, and Lady Ellen feared that she would hear no more. 

Fortunately the Duke, in his surprise at the revelation, repeated almost aloud 
the aano uttered in a whisper: 

“Casper!” 

“Positively,” affirmed the big Englishman. “My did not blind me, and I 
recognized perfectly this unlicked cub who passed close by my tree, a little after 
the shot to which you were exposed. He was muttering an l his steps, 
I beg J to believe, turning from time to time to assure himself that he was not 

ursued.” 

Pee He simply apprehended, doubtless, the danger that his presence in the woods 
might cause him to be confounded with the guilty one.” 

“Not at all; here is proof that he was the criminal: he smelt of his feet and 
shook his big nose. Certainly they tainted the dust; he bathed them carefully in 
a pool of water, in which he also washed his face, on account of the flash of the 
pan, of which his right cheek 3 still kept the odorous trace.“ 

“Oh! in his natural perfume,” said the Duke, “it would have been difficult to 
discern. However it may be, I risk nothing by questioning him. I will give my- 
self that pleasure directly. Ah! he would play a double game; he will lose, I 
charge myself with that, my gelder; if I convince myself of your guilt, I will force 
you to exercise upon ganres the cruel talents of your trade.” 

The Duchess blushed slightly, crowning the felicity of the poor Muskery. 
Might he not impute to the tender warmth of his words the carmine which so ex- 
quisitely colored the face of the lady of the castle, and her hasty flight? 

“She fears me!” said he, me: A 

He was not the less disconsolate because of her retreat and was preparing to 
pursue her, but he encountered Miss Lucy, who reentered as the Duchess left, and 
attached himself to the young girl. 

The brown halo which encircled her eyes had developed still more, feeding now 
on her face, and her upils flamed like candles; she walked like a somnambulist, 
listening afar off and directing her steps towards Newington. 

“You do not hear, then?” said she, with astonishment, and a marked dash of 
reproach in her voice. 

“What, miss?” 

“Why, this woman at the door, who begs that it be opened in order that she 
may speak with you.” 

“A woman! at woman?“ 

“Edith Arklow.” 

And Lucy, half-opening the window, added: 

“She is giving an account of herself for the tenth time, in order that they may 
describe her to yas Are you not moved to pity?” 

“My ear is a little more lazy than yours,” said the Duke, “and I hear no woman 
at the door, not at all.” 

“Nor I, nor any one!” said Lady Carlingford: “however, Miss Hobart, having 
ears a little larger than the average“. 

“Under the influence of hasheesh,” interrupted Lichfield, “the perspicacity of 
the senses increases in an extraordinary fashion, and I am strongly inclined to be- 
lieve that the young lady is not deceived in the least.” 

“Tt is really so,” said Sir Walpole, coming in; “it is the mother of the soldier; 
pec to see her son Michael, and insists on soliciting your grace for authority 
to do so,” 

“Humbly?” 

“ Absolutely flat, weeping, with clasped hands; a little more, and she would be 
on her knees.” 

“Perfect!” said the Duke, preserving a stately composure. 
set the dogs on her!” i 

The effect, which he foresaw, was enormous. 

They were imagining him touched by the request, the attitude of submission of 
the widow, and this sally, abruptly disconcerting their conjectures, excited their 
applause. He finished by joining in the pasema f gayety which his barbarous or- 
der, formulated under such conditions, suggested. 

Nevertheless, the evening grew tiresome. The stage erected in the hall contin- 
ued to await the orchestra of the usual balls, the musicians belonging to which 
usually arrived at Cumslen-Park the evening before, thus being able to rehearse 
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| fully the pieces of their repertoire and to give the necessary attention to such in- 


Saag or colds as they had taken on the way. 

ut this time they had not aj . Had they deserted the cause of those 
who always paid them generously? All of them being English, from the fife to 
the big drum, there was no reason to suspect that. No, indeed: the natives, those 
frightful natives, those savages, were massacring them perhaps at that very hour 
to teach them to amuse the enemy, to make him dance on the tombs of his victims- 
And condolences flew through space to these poor men who deserved well of their 
country. 

“They have not massacred them,” said Lucy Hobart, still at the window- 
“Look down there, on Blue Cloud Hill, among that mass of bright lights. Do 
you perceive the swarming, moving, fluttering multitude? Now, listen, listen: 
the word is given, the dances are be; aning 

And, in truth, the wind brought, by puffs, bits of gay airs, to which the guests 
of the Duchess swayed their bodies and moved their heads, envying the peasants 
whom the gentlemen rudely cursed, talking of getting astride of their horses and 
running to plunge this ball of boors into an abyss from which they would not rise 
again to exult over the farce played upon those longshanks of the castle. 

With the aid of glasses they could see them well, wheeling, dancing, in high 

irits; and, when the piece was finished, in full chorus they turned towards 

umslen-Park, and, in that direction letting fly jests which they naturally did not 
explain, but the meaning of which could be imagined, they bombarded the guests 
with mocking hurrahs, sufficiently significant. ‘They had intercepted the orches- 
tra, and were using it in the face of the people for whom it was destined; this 
trick amused them 1 

Several young ladies and almost all the young girls proposed that they should 
not be angry or sulky over this joke. In a carriage or on horseback, how long 
would it take to make the journey? In their opinion, this was the most sensible 
way of taking this piece of mischief. The Duchess? They called for the Duchess 
that she might approve this resolution and give orders accordingly. 

They called her, they sought her in vain, and, willing or unwilling, they had to 
resign themselves to remaining; after all the airs of the English répertoire, the mu- 
sicians were now beginning on those of the Irish répertoire, selecting the most. 
characteristic, those having the most local color, and those considered seditious. 

“To the harp!” they said to Lady Jennings. 

And Lady W offered to play the instrument in place of Lucy, who 
persisted in leaning on her elbows at the window. 

She perceived in the thick darkness of the court a singular movement of two 
united shadows: the one er heavy, staggering painfully along; the other 
slender, light, impatient, leading the way and hurrying as fast as possible, though 
evidently not making satisfacto 8 

And in spite of a dark hooded cloak which covered the latter, falling over her 
face and almost entirely concealing it, the young Lucy was not deceived; it was 
Lady Elleg, whom they had just been calling; as for her companion, it was an un- 
clean individual, groaning under his fat, and basely polluted by the traces of a 
drunkenness now going through the phase of dull, disgusting idiocy, wallowing 
nausea, the swinish phase. 

Nevertheless, Lucy Hobart saw very clearly all that passed between the young 
woman, elegant, superb, perfumed, and the hiccoughing, vomiting blackguard. 

He staggered, held on to her skirt, and leaned on her delicate arm, which did 
not bend, stiffened to prevent an untimely fall on the pavement where the dogs, 

uarreling over the smeared bones of a stag, had left slimy tracks in which their 
feet slipped. 

Leaning over him, without haughtiness, without apparent repulsion, the Duchess 
begged her filthy companion to hasten his steps in order to save himself from the 
vindictiveness of Newington, who knew all,—the two attempts on his life, that of 
the woods and that of the hunt,—and was preparing to make him pay dear for 
them, very dear! 

‘Tired with by ese exhausted with hurrying, blowing like a seal, he brutally 
recriminated. By whom had he been driven to murder? By her! It belonged 
then to the Duchess to save him; it did not concern him; let them clear it up! If 
the Duke molested him, he would say: “Lay it to your wife!“ 

“Nothing more just, Casper,” confessed the proud, irritable Duchess, who hum- 
bled herself, assumed a milder tone, and flattered with delightful cajolery the adi- 
pose, thick-skinned, filthy-souled monster. 

At the same time, she coaxingly invited him to hurry, nevertheless. He would 
not regret it. She would put him forever beyond the reach of the frightful Duke 
and his vengeance, 

“Quick, quick, quick,” she repeated, “quick, my little Casper!” 

He stopped to argue, turning over again his same stubborn drunkard’s reason- 
ing, in whose thick skull a stupid idea had become fixed. 

But it was you who ordered it!” 

„Oh, well! T shall incur his wrath, but he will not 1 — you on that account. 
It would be better to escape, both of us, it seems to me, than to fall together under 
his blows.” 

She pulled him by the sleeve, a little roughly, principally in order to get out of 
the bloody mass in which he was splashing and in which she was trying not to 
p her feet, not wishing to soil kor Areas, which she lifted with her skirts under 

er cloak, 

“In a minute!” he said, striking his nose with his short fore-finger, solemnly. 

She became fidgety and tried to draw him away; he sprawled on his back un- 
der the violence of the shake which she gave him, and lay swearing like a deyil in 
a holy-water font. A 

Sure that he would be heard throwing himself about, Lady Ellen hid herself 
hurriedly in the shade, watching, shivering, and raging, while the situation at the 
house was growing worse for her every moment. > D 

That marionnette of a Lady Carlingford pressed the harp-strings, with mouth 
screwed up and head thrown back, in poses far from artistic, the company think- 
ing nothing of the lady and literally bursting out laughing. The duenna per- 
ceived this at last, and deserted the instrument and the hall. In her wake the ô 
laughs followed, finding full vent; but, after a while, they died away, having 
nothing to feed upon, and from the emptiness of the evening, after the fatigue of 
the hunt, a gloomy ennui, a contagious spleen, exhaled and spread. 

“Yes, decidedly,” said the young Miss Arabella Stagsden, a doll even fonder of 
moonshine than Lucy Hobart, “we must attack these Irish, who hinder us from 
dancing and are always setting us at defiance.” ~ 

« ‘And put the cap of pitch on some of them,” added Lady Milet-Mill, who on 
this occasion appeared in society for the first time since her churching. 

“ Willingly would I shave them with my white hand,” added a widow of twenty, 
of whom it was rumored that her strictness and extreme prudery had led her hus- 
band to his grave. È 

“My faith!” said the Duke, “I offer you this entertainment without having to 
disturb ourselves. I have a rascal under my cup whom we will scalp first and 
hang afterwards by the light of the torches.” 

To be continned. 
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: Dynamite Worship. 

To the Chicago bomb-thrower I reverently raise my hat.“ 
— Lucifer, June 16. 

Between this propagandum by deed and the “heroic” de- 
fence made by firing into an unarmed crowd, which had fas- 
cinated “ Lucifer's“ editor, my admiration hesitates, like 
the classical ass between two bundles of hay. The first act 
has, however, greater merit of originality and spontaneous 
initiative; it was the parent of the second, as Liberty is the 
mother of order. Observations on hircine morality and psy- 
chology prove the conduct of the police to be quite in the 
natural order of things, for, the amatory duel excepted, a 
goat, when gored, never strikes back at the gorer, but soon 
runs into a third and unoffending party. This seems to be 
nature's understanding of the term solidarity, and I suppose 
nature is large enough to find room even for a city police. 
What is more remarkable is the demoralization of moral 
judgment by these emotional acts affecting men accustomed 
to reason about social phenomena, and even a man of supe- 
rior mind, It is natural to raise one's hat under the emo- 
tional wind of a bomb; but afterwards the question arises: 
Does it make a boom for Liberty, or for Despotism? 
Answer: suppression of the“ Alarm,“ censorship of the 
Vorbote,“ &c. Answer: cessation of public meetings and 
imprisonment of friends. 

In your sympathy with mere andacity and preference for 
deeds over words, you miss a point in defence of your im- 
prisoned friends,—to wit, that they are men of too much 
sense for it to be supposed that they conspired for the throw- 
ing of a single bomb without following up its effect. Even if 
reckless of the danger to which it exposed their friends 
among the crowd, they could not expect the police to be 
passive, nor that they would be exterminated at one blow; 
neither could they regard the police as more than mercenary 
tools whose places could and would be supplied by the thou- 
sand and whose force would be increased after provocation 
with ineffectual resistance. They would consider the proba- 
ble tendency of any given act, towards the advancement of 
their social influence, or contrariwise, and reflect that public 
opinion always sides with success against failure, not look- 
ing to motives. 

Speculative historians may argue that every act whatever, 
in a given series, conduced either directly or indirectly to 
the foregone and fatal conclusion; but before we know this 
conclusion acts are judged in reference to their proximate 
consequences. 

Another point; Nihilist measures require secresy and avoid- 
ance of notoriety by the chiefs. These will then eschew the 
rostrum, and the two rôles of propagandism by the word and 
by the deed will be confided to different persons, the latter 
unknown to the former. The intelligent few cannot afford 
to make mistakes and alienate their friends, like Knights of 
Labor. Every ball must strike its mark, and that a shining 
mark. EDGEWORTH. 


Malthus’s “ Main Principle.” 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Having read Miss Kelly's reply to my letter on Malthus, I 
tail to see that she has noticed my statement of his doctrine. 
The ignoratio elenchi is always the argument of prejudice. 
I said, the fundamental propositions of Malthus — the main 
principle,” as he called them, which he always distinguished 
from mere obiter dicta, though Ingram and other authors of 
popular misinformation may not, are as follows: Popula- 
tion tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence, 
But, of course, it cannot outrun them, except for a very short 
time during actual famine. The checks which reduce it to 
equality with them are either positive, which increase the 
proportion of deaths, or preventive, which diminish the pro- 
portion of births, Whatever one of these gains is at the ex- 
pense of the other.“ 

Now, I should like Miss Kelly, who justly says we have 
not given the subject one-twentieth part the attention it re- 
quires, to answer these questions. Can she deny that this is 
a succinct and correct statement of Malthus’s “ main princi- 
ple"? Can she find any flaw in the argument itself? If 
not, does not it involve certain important consequences, 
among them these,—that high mortality does not diminish 
a population while the food supply remains constant; that 
fecundity does not replenish a country while the food supply 
romains constant; that the old ideas about the duty of pro- 
pagating the species, and the danger of nations becoming 
extinct, are great mistakes; that early marriage and rapid 
increase are not, as a rule, to be recommended; that mar- 
riage and maternity are not the great duties to which women 
onght to subordinate everything else; that there must (in 
the absence of preventive checks) arise, from time to time, a 
struggle for existence“ (Malthus's own phrase), in which 
every peculiarity, individual, national, or special, which fa- 
vors any competitor must be preserved and intensified by 
natural selection? Now, if Miss Kelly has to answer these 
questions in the manner their form suggests, I do not see how 
she can deny that Malthus was an epoch-making discoverer. 
There is much in her letter that I conld answer, but it refers 
to side issues. I keep myself, and would like to keep her, to 
the “main principle,“ which is what I wrote about in the 
first place. C. L. James. 

411 Pine STREET, Eau CLAIRE, Wis., JULY 25, 1886. 
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Waiting for Proof. 


The longer one lives, the more one learns. Until the pre- 
sent controversy on Malthusianism arose, I had not known 
what constituted “irrelevancy” and “ side-iasues“ in a dis- 
cussion. But now I am beginning to find out. Malthusians 
are to be allowed to make any number of unsupported state- 
ments, which can in any way serve to prop up their cause; 
but the moment an Anarchist brings forward proof to show 
that these statements are false, on one side arises the cry of 
irrelevancy, and on the other that of the valuelessness of sta- 
tistics. Iam not at all surprised at this; the evidence being 
against Malthusianism, of course evidence is of no use, for 
Malthusianism is and must be right. If Mr. James will take 
the trouble to re-read his former article and my answer there- 
to, he cannot fail to see that I but answered his statements 
seriatim, bringing forward proof in each case, to show that 
they were false. If any side-issues were introduced, Mr. 
James is responsible for them, and not J. 

The question at issue was whether the reduction in the 
number of members composing families would be of any ad- 
vantage to the laborers under present conditions, and to this 
I strictly adhered until irrelevant matter was introduced by 
my opponents, into the discussion of which I willingly entered 
for the purpose of showing that they were as much at fault 
on the side as the main issue. Mr. James's whole article was 
a side issue. 

Now, again, as to the scientific value of Malthus’s work. 
That there is a relation between population and food-supply, 
probably no person will deny, but what this relation is has 
never yet been determined, and Malthus's random assertion 
has not in the least helped to determine it. We have as yet 
no data whereby to determine the relationship, and, until we 
have, there is no further use in discussing this matter. The 
main proposition remaining undemonstrated, we are hardly 
yet in position to make deductions from it. There is nothing 
in Malthus of any value that had not been seen by earlier 
writers, and by none more clearly than Condorcet, against 
whom the “ Principle of Population“ was mainly directed. 

To return to the original discussion, from which I have 
been accused of straying, I will ask the Malthusians to prove 
that, everything else remaining unchanged, the reduction in 
numbers, whether it be in the adult population or in families, 
would improve the condition of the working-people. When 
they do this, I shall be willing to take up the discussion again. 
But, as statistics are of no value and proof is irrelevant, the 
readers of Liberty will probably succeed in obtaining a much- 
needed rest from Parson Malthus and his philosophy. 

GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 


John Swinton Confirms Liberty. 

“X,” in a recent article in Liberty, ascribed the disinte- 
gration of the Knights of Labor to the deference paid by that 
body to the law as soon as the State stepped in to suppress 
strikes and boycotts. John Swinton, in his “ Paper,“ dis- 
putes this, and traces labor's disasters to the blow struck the 
southwestern strikers by Jay Gould. Very likely Gould's 
blow was an important factor in the matter, but it never 
could have been struck except for the folly of the Knights, 
who made a woful mistake in starting the strike, a still 
graver one in not abandoning it after the discovery of their 
blunder, and perhaps the gravest of all in pushing it with 
that half-heartedness and indecision which generally accom- 
pany consciousness of error. But, whatever the causes of 
the collapse, I am chiefly interested here in the fact that 
John Swinton, by summarizing the principal features thereof 
in language much more vivid than Liberty's, unexpectedly 
confirms my estimate of the value of ‘organized labor's" 
recent mushroom growth. I quote his remarkable words: 

It is our opinion that organized labor, even after all its de- 
feats, is still a pretty solid establishment, and not at all of 
the nature of a bubble on parade. Its growth, in the first 
four months of this year, was rapid beyond all previous ex- 
perience. At least half a million men rushed into the order 
of the Knights of Labor and the trade unions. Much of the 
material was, of course, crude and disorderly; but it was 
hoped that all the elements could be brought into codpera- 
tion under the few plain principles upon which these bodies 
ure founded. In March, on account of the rush into the K. 
of L., the Executive Board “called the halt“ of forty days; 
but, when that quarantine expired, the rush again became 
overwhelming, and it seemed as though the order would be 
swamped. The raw reeruits at once became impatient for 
results. Labor, too, began to obtain results that few men 
had looked for. It began to advance in a hundred trades 
and a thousand localities. It began to get better terms and 
better wages. It began to feel its strength. It began to in- 
dulge in new hopes that seemed to us very modest, and to 
look for better times that, at best, were but a paltry instal- 
ment of what could easily be won by union, sound sense, and 
courage. Those were very cheerful days in March, and they 
continued through a great part of April. Then came the 
knock-down for labor, — the blow with which Jay Gould laid 


it, and entered upon the great struggle of the opening days of 
May. The Chicago bomb was turned against its heart by the 
capitalist class. It reeled and rallied again and again. But 
it never recovered from the first blow of Gould. That had 
turned the adverse tide against it, even before his subservl- 
ent press had acclaimed him as the victor. For the past 
sixty days we have had along and dismal record of disasters. 
Hundreds of strikes, great and little, involving hundreds of 
thousands of men and women in scores of industries, have 
failed, from Troy to Chicago and Leavenworth, all over the 
land. The capitalist conspiracy has been strengthened by its 
successes. Gould and his allies have taken vengeance upon 
hundreds of crushed strikers, who have been made the vic- 
tims of false charges. Multitudes of men have been driven 
out of the ranks of organization. The boycott has been re- 
pressed with an iron hand, while the black list has been 
mercilessly enforced. Judicial hirelings, dependent upon 
political rings, have made haste to do the shameful work of 
their masters. Capital, in its domineering insolence, has 
trampled upon the restraints of prudence, The shackles 
have been riveted as never before upon the working people, 
almost without protest. And more has been done for the 
degradation of American liberty than in all the previous pe- 
riod since its proclamation. Capital has acknowledged Jay 
Gould as the man who relieved its fears when its bones were 
shaking, and who took the lead in driving back a million of 
men toward that“ European basis“ to which he said last year 
they must be reduced. Anybody can trace the disasters of 
the past sixty days back to the stunning blow which he de- 
livered against the southwestern railroad strikers. 


The Threshold. 


Translated from the “M r of the People’s Will" by Victor 
arros, 


lection is pe: the best of Ti f'a *. in 
pine The reader wills readily see 24 e lott out of the 
“legal” edition of the “ Poems." It was written in 1881, after the 
execution of Sophie Perovskaya and her associates, The“ Russian 
ri” is no other than Sophie Perovekaya, whose likeness, drawn 
vy himself with a pencil, Tourguéneff 77 1 in the same drawer with 
he manuscripts of his Poems.” It will be seen that Tourguéneff 
modified his views after the publication of his “La Novale." He 
was deeply affected by the displeasure of the Russian youth and the 
severe criticisms passed upon that book, He bitterly complained 
of the injustice done him, and showed in the “ Poems in x 
sympathies really lay. The Cxar said of the celebrated 
“ext ma béte noire. © The Threshold“ may well serve 
pi to his novel, “On the Eve.“ At last Russia found 
her Insaroifs, and Helene can no longer say that there le nothing 
to be done in Russia. — V. V.] 

1 see an immense edifice. In the front wall a narrow door- 
way isopen. A gloomy mist inside. At the high threshold 
stands a girl . . . a Russian girl. 

Bleak is the impermeable gloom, and along with the freez- 
ing streams of air breaks out a dull, unsteady voice, 

“Oh, you who wish to step over this threshold, do you 
know what awaits you here?“ 

„ do,“ answers the girl. 

Cold, hunger, hatred, ridicule, disdain, indignity, im- 
prisoument, death itself?" 

"I know.” 

“Complete estrangement, isolation?“ 

“IT know ... I am prepared; I will endure all suffering, 
all inflictions."” 

Not only from the enemy, but from kindred, friends?“ 

Ves, even from them," 

“ Well. Are you prepared for a sacrifice?" 

„ves. 

For an obscure sacrifice? You will perish, — and no one 

no one will even know whose memory to honor.“ 

I do not want gratitude, nor pity. Ido not care for a 
name.“ 

Are you prepared . . . to commit a crime?“ 

The girl sunk her head. 

Ves, for a crime too 

The voice did not soon renew the questions. 

Did you reflect,” spoke the voice again at last, “that you 
may lose faith in your beliefs, discover that you have erred 
and uselessly destroyed your young life?“ 

thought of it. Yet I wish to enter.” 

Enter! 

The girl stepped over the threshold, and a heavy curtain 
dropped instantly after her disappearance. 

“ The fool!“ said somebody behind, gnashing his teeth. 

“ The saint!“ reseunded a voice, in answer. 


Conspiration Bouffe. 
From a private letter.) 


The “conspiracy "' of the Chicago *' Anarchists ” is equalled 
by nothing that I know of except that of the jeunesse de 
in Madame Angot": 


Quand on conspire, 
Quand sans frayenr 
On peut se dire 
Conspirateur, 
Pour toat le monde 
N faut avoir 
Perruque blonde 
Et collet noir. 


The Chicagoans seem to have worn their blonde perukes 


low the southwestern railroad strikers. Labor rallied from | and black collars everywhere. 
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The Farce of the Familistere. 


The worshippers of M. Godin have never forgiven Liberty's 
audacity in long ago laying sacrilegious hands upon the fac- 
titious reputation of that exploiter of labor, who is supposed 
to embody all that is good and great and holy. But sooner 
or later the facts will bear Liberty out, and this over-estima- 
ted man will pass at his true value. To this end the follow- 
ing letter, recently written by J. Sibilat, formerly assistant 
foreman in M. Godin's factory, but discharged therefrom on 
suspicion of having written articles for Le Révolté,“ criti- 
cising the institution, will contribute in no small degree. It 
is translated from Le Révolté,” and addressed to M. Godin, 
socialist and founder of the Familistére of Guise. 


Monsieur : 

Last Saturday you called together the subjects of your lit- 
tle kingdom in the theatre to explain to them what Anar- 
chy is. 

Hear ye, O people of the neighborhood, come and listen to 
the words of truth and light! The Pope of Godinism is about 
to descend among you and complete the instruction that he 
wishes you to have! 

Great was my astonishment, on arriving at the Fumilistere, 
to see a surging crowd engaged in warm discussion. Ap- 
proaching, I learned that the door was closed to them under 
the fallacious pretext that these citizens did not belong to 
the Familistére ; I entered the hall, and the very first person 
whom I elbowed was a gentleman who does not belong to the 
association. 

It appears, then, thought I, that the meeting is picked and 
chosen; contradiction is feared; those in a position to reply 
without being immediately deprived of their daily bread are 
kept out; such is the freedom of opinion here. 

I will not stop to analyze your vagaries, but will content 
myself with taking up one point which will give those who 
were excluded a chance to estimate the value of your argu- 
ment; you say: “J have done my work, I have built palaces, 
J have given work to a thousand laborers; let the Anarch- 
ists show me what they have done, what changes they have 
effected in the existing social organization.” 

Really, M. Godin, it is very imprudent to speak in this 
way, for, if what you call your work is a sample of what the 
future society will be, 1, who am willing to go down into the 
street to secure an improvement, would willingly fight to 
save the existing social state! 

No, the Anarchists, fortunately for their fellows, have not 
built Godin convents; no, the Anarchists do not possess the 
art of shearing sheep without making them bleat; but they 
maintain that, if you had wished to do anything for your 
working people, you would have taken a different course: 
in the first place, you would have abandoned the twelve and 
a half per cent. which you generously bestow upon yourself 
out of the profits; you would have divided the annual profits 
into equal portions and distributed them among all the work- 
men, employees, and directors. This last class, however, 
are paid wages high enough to satisfy them with the present 
mode of distribution. 

Ab! Monsieur Founder, if you had entered upon that path, 
perhaps your exploited employees would have pardoned you 
the millions with which they have filled your safes. 

On seeing the turn that your sermon was taking, I went 
out, thinking such treatment of the subject not worth listen- 
ing to. 

Was it because you noticed my exit, that you thought it 
fair to attack me? Was it my absence that gave you that 
revival of spirit of which you were utterly destitute when 
talking of things unfamiliar to you? 

This is the substance, I have been told, of the passage con- 
cerning me, which I would have answered in Anarchistie 
fashion, had I been present: 


The disorderly man who has thrown disorganization into 
our association has stood in need of my services under cir- 
cumstances particularly awkward; he was threatened with 
prosecution for an offence which this is not the place to de- 
scribe; I interfered and gave him one hundred and fifty 
francs; in short, I saved him. 


This tale contains a falsehood and a piece of petty infamy 
(I say petty). ° 

In the first place, you have never given me anything, and, 
though you have banded me a certain sum, it was only an 
advance from the wages due me; perhaps this was the only 
time in my life that I have not given credit to my employer, 
for in your factory, as in others, the employees are paid only 
monthly; however, your slaves must have laughed heartily 
to hear you affirm that you had given me money; they know 
by experience that you seldom give! 

Then you thought to deal me a hard blow when you uttered 
these words, which were intended to be wicked because they 
imply so much, but which are only grotesque: prosecution 
Sor an offence which this is not the place to describe. For- 
tunately no one present was unaware that the famous offence 
was a purely political one, relating to the posting at Lyons 
of a placard insulting to the government and supposed to 
have been written by me; in the absence of proof, the case 
was not pushed, a point which you might have added, you 
who are such a ferocious champion of legality. You wished 
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to throw doubt upon my character, leaving conjecture a free 
field; you would have been happy if you could have passed 
me off for a malefactor. You have failed, and I have the 
consciousness of carrying away from Guise the esteem and 
friendship of those who have knôwn me, which to me is far 
more essential than to carry away yours and that of the most 
of your sub-Godins. 

Then, in terminating, with an outburst too pathetie to be 
genuine, you said in the form of a climax: “The revolution 
is approaching with huge strides; I await it confidently; 
and the day when it shall break out I will throw myself into 
your arms.” 

Before pronouncing upon this, I will venture to ask you a 
very simple question. 

If you are a revolutionist, why, on the eighteenth of March, 
when you were deputy, did you throw yourself into the arms 
of Thiers, and why, in the celebrated session of the twenty- 
first of May, 1871, did you include yourself among those who 
voted congratulations to the army of Versailles and all the 
gold-laced bandits who commanded it? (See L’Ofticiel " of 
May 22, 1871.) 

Believe me, dear pontiff, before talking of throwing your- 
self into the arms of the workingmen, yon should sponge out 
a little of that past which is, faith, very embarrassing today. 

A word in conclusion. 

Driven by necessity, having paid enough with my person, 
it is my duty to pick myself up and seek shelter where there 
is less excitement ; therefore I shall take no further part in 
controversy, for it is probable that the notoriety which would 
surround my name would not be calculated to dispose my 
future masters in my favor. 

I deposit in the hands of safe men the documents which 1 
possess; they may serve in future as material for the history 
of that immense farce of which you are the principal author 
and which is called the Fumilistére. 

Upon this I have the honor to salute you, urging you not 
to forget that the Tarpeian Kock is near the Capitol. 

J. Sitar. 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee." 
Jons Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

A notice of Sada Bailey Fowler’s new novel, “Irene: 
or, The Road to Freedom,” is necessarily postponed 
until a later issue. 

The richest thing yet is the determination arrived 
at by the judges of Pittsburg to refuse naturalization 
papers to Anarchists in order to check any further in- 
flux of these pestiferous beings. I expect to see an 
attempt made soon to discourage the immigration of 
Jews by prohibiting them from eating pork. 


“John Swinton’s Paper” prints the new motto from 
Proudhon that stands at the head of Liberty's edito- 
rial columns. As it appears without heading or com- 
ment, it is probable that Mr. Swinton approves it. If 
so, why does he advocate so many things that clash 
with it? The State Socialism which he champions 
would make the “insignia of politics” vastly more va- 
rious and all-pervading than they are at present. 


Having lately come into possession of a copy of Mi- 
chael Bakounine's very rare work, „The Political The- 
ology of Mazzini and the International,” written when 
Mazzini was alive, I have had it translated, and shall 
‘publish it serially in Liberty. The first instalment is 
given in this issue. It will be read with the greatest 
eagerness by all who have acquainted themselves with 
that masterpiece, “God and the State,” and, I hope, by 
many others. 

I am especially pleased to be able to print the letter 
from Walter L. Ramsdell in another column. Mr. 
Ramsdell, of whom two years’ reading of Liberty has 
made an earnest Anarchist, is secretary of the Boston 
Typographical Union and served as marshal of the 
second division of the Boston procession on Labor 
Day. Moreover, he is young. There are no recruits 
so welcome, no soldiers so efficient, in Anarchistic 
ranks as young and intelligent workingmen. 

Prince Kropotkine’s brother, Alexander Kropotkine, 
committed suicide lately in Tomsk, Siberia. Alexan- 
der, like Pierre, was a man of high scientific attain- 
ments, being especially interested in astronomy, the 
study of which he pursued in an observatory built at 
bis own expense. He translated into Russian Spen- 
cer’s “ Principles of Biology“ and other scientific works. 
Exiled to Siberia in 1879 because of his relations with 
the Nihilists, he was pardoned in 1885 on condition 
that he would reside in no Russian city where there 
was a university. For some time he had been a vic- 
tim of melancholy. 

A dispatch from Charleston during the earthquake 
said: „A remarkable incident of the scare is that the 
disreputable houses are entirely deserted, and that the 
inmates are in the streets praying for mercy and for- 
giveness.” If this was remarkable, what shall be said 
of the other fact that the inmates of reputable houses 
acted in precisely the same way? The truth is that, if 
there is any superstition lurking in a person’s breast, 
be that person vicious or one of the “unco guid,” an 
earthquake can be depended upon to bring it to the 
surface. The foundations of the earth and the foun- 
dations of morality are pretty sure to shake together. 
The earth is a Tak Kakian, and laughs at morality; 
and, when it parts its lips for one of its grim sardonic 
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smiles, the votaries of Duty with a big, big D realize 
that they are as liable as any others to tumble into its 
capacious maw. 

I hope that Henry George will be elected mayor of 
New York. The laboring men who vote for him will 
then have a chance to see how little difference it makes 
to their welfare whether the office is held by Henry 
George or William R. Grace. There is nothing like a 
few successes in politics to demonstrate its failure to 
do more than feather the nests of a few schemers. I 
cast no reflection upon the character of Henry George, 
but I distrust the gang at his back. The only differ- 
ence that I have ever detected between labor politi- 
cians and the politicians of the other parties is the 
usual readiness of the former to sell themselves at a 
lower price than the latter insist upon. Though loud- 
mouthed for trades unions, they are the “scabs” of the 
political market. 


The editor of the London “Justice” is greatly set 
up over the experiments in State Socialism now on 
trial in the Australian colony of Victoria. He says 
that State education has raised teachers’ salaries there, 
and that the State railway system is working success- 
fully on the whole, though he is obliged to admit that 
the roads were built with capital borrowed at interest 
and that the workers are paid market wages, just as 
is the case under individual or corporation control. 
There is another side to the rose-colored picture which 
he paints of the results of State control and State in- 
terference in Australia, and Comrade Andrade, Liber- 
ty’s special artist on the spot, exhibits it in another 
column. The recent growth of Anarchism in that 
quarter of the globe indicates that the citizens do not 
share the satisfaction of the London editor over the 
State’s attempt to extend its sphere. 


E. C. Walker professes to see in my change of mot- 
toes evidence of panic on my part, and claims that my 
valued correspondent, Lloyd, drove me to strike my 
Anarchistic colors by convicting me of error, implying 
thereby that this change of mottoes indicates a change 
of opinion. This in spite of the fact that the explana- 
tion with which I accompanied the change showed 
clearly enough that I discarded the old motto, not from 
any change of idea, but because it did not accurately 
represent the idea which I had held before and still 
held. If, however, this were an acknowledgment of 
error on my part, it would be an example by which 
Mr. Walker might well profit. It is agreed on all 
hands—at least, as far as I have noticed — that in my 
“Fable for Malthusians“ I convicted Mr. Walker of 
a most glaring and vital error. Nevertheless he has 
neither acknowledged it nor attempted to dispute it. 
This course may possess the virtue of discretion, but 
it possesses no other virtue. 


In extending to the “Truth Seeker” deserved con- 
gratulations upon its course with reference to the trial 
at Chicago, Charles T. Fowler remarks that “not even 
Liberty or ‘ Lucifer’ has as yet protested” against “that 
judicial farce.” On the contrary, Liberty did not wait 
for the farce to end or even begin before making its 
protest against the treatment of the men arrested in 
Chicago, and its protest was fundamental. Mr. Fowl- 
er’s protest, as I explain in my leader in this issue of 
Liberty, while sound and able as far as it goes, is at 
best superficial. The “surprise” which Mr. Fowler 
expresses at the character of the trial betrays a previ- 
ous confidence in the State which no full-grown Anar- 


chist would ever have been simple enough to entertain. 
Why, even poor Seymour, of the London “ Anarchist,” 
in the midst of all the fog into which he has plunged, 
still retains sufficient clearness of vision to discern 
that the verdict was “ordered by the American gov- 
ernment in the interest of self-preservation.” 

H. M. Hyndman, the prominent English State So- 
cialist, has an article in the September number of the 
“North American Review,” in which he describes the 
growth and present condition of the Socialistie move- 
ment in England. After naming the State Socialistic 
journals, he adds that there is also the “ Anarchist,” 
which preaches the doctrines held by Most, Tucker, 
and Schwab in America. Will Mr. Hyndman have 
the goodness to state explicitly what doctrines he re- 
fers to? The form of his statement seems to imply 
that he refers to doctrines which Most, ‘Tucker, and 
Schwab hold in common, as Anarchistic Socialists, in 
contrast with the doctrines of State Socialism. The 
insinuation is that the Anarchism of these three men 
is of such a nature that it places them in the same 
category. Mr. Hyndman unquestionably knows bet- 
ter. He has read Liberty sufficiently to be aware that 
Tucker repudiates Most, man, principles, and methods, 
and denies him even the name of Anarchist, and that, 
while admiring Justus Schwab personally, he does not 
share his Communistic sentiments. Mr. Hyndman evi- 
dently wishes, as a State Socialist, to conceal the fact 
that there are Anarchists who do not preach blood- 
and-thunder as the first and last article of their creed. 
As far as the readers of the “North American Re- 
view” are concerned, his desire will fail of gratifica- 
tion, for an article is soon to appear in that periodical 
that will leave them in no doubt concerning the cha- 
racter of Tucker's Anarchism, which is precisely as far 
from Most's as Liberty is from Authority. 


When A. R. Parsons was on the witness-stand during 
the Chicago trial, he was asked by his lawyer to state 
to the jury the substance of his speech at the [aymar- 
ket meeting. This he did at great length and, accord- 
ing to the Chicago “Times,” with great effect. What 
he said to the jury has been printed in pamphlet form, 
and copies are now for sale at ten cents each ior the 
purpose of raising a defence fund. A very large sum 
of money is needed in order to appeal the case to the 
higher courts, and it ought to be forthcoming. ‘The 
pamphlet is to be had of A. H. Simpson, 14 South 
Morgan Street, Chicago, and I hope that every reader 
of Liberty will send to him for as many copies as he 
can afford to purchase. In regard to the pamphlet it- 
self, I of course am unable to say whether it is an ac- 
curate and complete report of the Haymarket speech, 
but it certainly does not fairly and fully represent the 
teachings of Parsons for the past few years as editor 
of the “Alarm.” His policy has unquestionably been 
to urge the working-people to seize all property with- 
out regard to the lives of its present holders or, for 
that matter, any other lives. He has persistently 
preached expropriation and slaughter. This being 
the case, I am unwilling to advise the circulation of 
the pamphlet (which goes no farther than advising 
the people to arm themselves) without cautioning its 
readers not to accept it as fully representative of the 
so-called Anarchists of Chicago. At the same time 
Parsons and his comrades are now the victims of out- 
rage and injustice, and everything should be done to 
aid them that can be done without endangering or 
misrepresenting genuine Anarchism. 
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“Bravo!” they exclaimed unanimously. 

“Hanging!” objected with a delightful pout the ghastly blonde doll, “is a tor- 
ture not at all original, and, among us all, I wager that we can find something 
newer, more piquant.” 

“Capital!” applauded several young women; and a prize was decreed for the 
strangest invention. 

“And which will draw from the culprit the most entertaining grimaces and con- 
tortions,” continued Miss Arabella. 

“Well! let them bring in the condemned,” said Lord Jennings. 

The Duke motioned to a servant, and ordered him to bring in the gelder as soon 
as he was found. 

Casper nosed about in the mud before being able to steady himself on his hands, 
and then on his feet; he succeeded, however, not without difficulty, sweating, re- 
luctant to rise, but urged on by the Duchess, who, emboldened by the fact of 
nothing stirring, again commenced her selfish exhortations. 

The applause, the bravos, the shouts in the hall, in the parlor, made her 
anxious. 

“ Quick, Casper, quick.” 

„There's no danger,” he growled; “then, besides, I was only the arm which 
executed“ 

Nevertheless, he lifted the points of his hairy ears, like an animal who foresees 
danger. 

Ia the court lanterns were moving along by the buildings, and a crowd of ser- 
vants were hurrying about inside, questioning each other. 

seapel a you know what has become of him?” 

“ No, why * 

u 8 Dake has ordered that he be brought to him immediately, immediately !” 

“What for?” 

“To flay him, to torture him a bit, after the fancy of the guests, till death en- 
sues, my faith!” 

“That will be a famous amusement!” 

“Hey! do you hear?” murmured Lady Ellen in his ear; “quick, come along.” 

But, having recovered command of his legs and becoming conscious of what 
threatened him, he flew into a passion, instead of gliding away silently, and pre- 

to heap insults on the servants and the master. 

“Hush!” said the Duchess, placing over his drivelling mouth a hand which he 


it. 

“Quick, then!” she repeated, without the suspicion of a cry escaping her. 

And now, he followed her at an indifferent pace, turning round with the design 

* which she checked of cursing the flunkeys who were opening the doors and inspect- 

ing the corridors, astonished at his disappearance. They had seen him just before, 
drinking and sleeping off his intoxication. A corpulence like his did not dissi- 
pate itself in the air, did not disappear through a mouse-hole; the cats had not 
swallowed him in a yawn. 

“ He must have felt the need of taking the air and emptying his too full stomach,” 
suggested the head cook. 

“Consequently,” concluded he, “they are inquiring in vain for him in the inte- 
rior of the castle, and they have only to search in the court to discover him in the 
midst of his vomit.” 

“The gang of drunkards!" growled Casper. 

But once more Lady Ellen gently gagged him. 

“Silence! silence and come, come!” 

All the servants outside made such an uproar that the Duke approached the win- 
dow and posted himself by the side of Miss Hobart. 

“Well! no Casper!” said he, stooping; “hurry up, then!” 

And, addressing Lucy, who seemed to be following in the darkness an interest- 
ing spectacle: 

“Is it my man whom you see? With your acuteness and refinement of vision, 
it seems to me you ought to pecs rap him where we can discern nothing. If he 
is wallowing in a corner, he must be snoring; if he is scampering away, he is cer- 
tainly panting for breath, and the incomparable delicacy of your hearing can not 
fail to reveal him to you.” 

Miss Hobart, with half-opened lips, pupils dilated by her attention to what was 
passing at the end of the court, beyond the lanterns’ field of light, in the dense 
shadow, did not answer; she did not breathe. 

“What is it?” questioned the Duke. 

„Oh!“ said the young girl, closing her eyes, and moreover veiling them instinct- 
ively with her hand. 

“What is it? What is it?” repeated Newington, impatiently; “speak!” 

Just then the dogs, who had been moaning for some moments, snuffling and 
way as at the approach of game, rambling about the entrance to their enclo- 
sure, all set up an infernal chorus, in which predominated fury, passion, excited 
appetite, breaking forth in wrangles, the noise of fights, the rage and pain of the 

conquered. 

4 Why. the quarry is beginning again,” said the Duke, ordering his men to run 
and see. Zounds! That imbecile of a Casper, in his flight, had wandered into 
the dog-kennel, thrust himself into the den, and the pack were regaling themselves. 
After the venison, the meat of the domestic boar. 

“Exactly!” said Hunter Gowan, who, in the hunting season, when he was not 
after human game, gladly resumed his former functions; “and no way of tearing 
it from them except in pieces!" he added. 

All the windows were filled, but the drama escaped them: it was being enacted 
inside the kennel buildings, and a number of the spectators were already lament- 
ing bitterly this mischance, when the Duke ordered that the culprit be at least 
pulled out upon the pavement of the court, in order that they might have the di- 
version of his agony and death. 

“Good!” said Gowan, swearing and vociferating; and instantly whipping away 
the devouring beasts from their victim, he seized the gelder by a leg and dragged 
him outside, howling, his neck lacerated by deadly bites. 

“Perfect!” said the Duke. 

The manceuvre having been executed adroitly and promptly, the gilded lackeys, 
their torches in their hands, ran to range themselves around the scene of carnage, 
as they had done just before for the quarry, and, grouped behind them, the trum- 
peters sounded clear, proud blasts, awaking joyous echoes in the neighboring 
mountains. 

And the quarry began again, furious, sickening, hideous, chilling with fright 
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and filling with disgust the least timorous, the least impressionable, at the fearful 
braying of Casper, at his howling like a hog being bled, mingled with the cries of 
the faltering spectators; and the windows were closed while the sinister tragedy 
concluded to the sound of the dying flourish of trumpets. 

“Oh, the frightful nightmare!” suddenly said the Duchess, who had re-appeared ; 
and, appealing to the Duke, she reproached him for having sanctioned this bloody 
and gratuitous fancy. 

Scandalized by such a dose of hypocritical assurance, Miss Lucy, folding her 
arms, walked towards Lady Ellen, ready to say to her: 

“But you who opened the doors of the kennel buildings, who pushed the unfor- 
tunate man to the dogs, when the pungent blood on which he had just been tread- 
ing allured the pack, still unsatisfied and eager for a feast.” 

And for an instant Ellen trembled visibly, paler than Miss Hobart, and with a 
mechanical prudence concealed in a fold of her dress the slight bite on her right 
hand which was still bleeding. 

Suddenly, by a stroke of good fortune for her, Lucy heard the lamentable ap- 
peals of the widow Arklow in the distance. 

Again she was calling for her son, her Michael, whom she urged, through space, 
to hear her, to answer her, if he had the strength, if he was not dying. 

She hushed, waiting the solicited response; then, at the end of some minutes, 
hopeless, she reiterated in a voice still louder, more prolonged and sad, her evoca- 
tion, which, in the silence of the night, assumed a character truly dismal. 

And immediately, becoming suddenly circumspect, she forbade Michael, if he 
had the power, to reveal to her his existence, or heed her prayer. 

“No, no,” said she, “do not answer me. They would kill you.” 

But this did not prevent her from recommencing, the next instant, the distress- 
ing ARENES of a weeping mother at bay. 

„Michael! . . Michael! . . . Michael! . . My child... 
... [have not assassinated you?“. 

“My lord!”- begged the Duchess, “do accede to the request of this miserable 
woman; receive her, or rather, speak to her; her voice, which clamors in the soli- 
tude in such despair, rings in the series of my heart like a knell.” 

The Duke for some seconds had n looking at Lady Ellen, whose abnormal 
paleness and strange look forced his attention. 

“T could see that something was the matter with you,” he answered; “but I be- 
lieved it an uneasiness, not pity or sentimentality.” 

“But, my friend, this frightful end of Casper seems to me of a nature to over- 
throw the less hardened.” 

“Not me!” 

“This event having patien to my nerves a sickly susceptibility, the least com- 
motion causes me perturbations which account for my paleness and from which I 
suffer frightfully.” 

“Then I consent to accord an audience to your protégée.” 

“ My protégé, it is you rather who are that. Your insensibility in regard to this 
woman is liable to exasperate still farther the hatred already aroused. I, an Irish 
lady, know well that the continual litany of this poor devil would touch me keenly, 
physically even, setting aside all question of sentimentality, and that I should 
swear your death. Listen to her.” 

“Since I have said so,” said the Duke; and, dismissing Tom Lichfield, he added 
aside to him: “I do this still more willingly as I wish to speak with her; she pre- 
sents herself just in time to serve me.” 

Smiling at a Machiavelian design, he prepared to give the order that they lead 
the woman in. 

A new tumult in the court, the rush of a lively race, of a furious pursuit, drew 
the guests again to the windows, and they saw Edith, pursued by the soldiers with 
an agility not to be suspected at her age and from her rather clumsy look, leaping 
into the body of the castle, overturning a servant who barred her way, and elbow- 
ing aside others who tried to 1 her entrance. 

“The Duke! I wish to see the Duke,“ repeated she; “I will see him!“ 

Profiting by a half-opening of the gates and a want of vigilance of the soldiers 
who guarded Cumslen-Park, she had intruded herself, by means of cunning at 
first, then by displaying inconceivable strength and agility as soon as they per- 
ceived her and tried to thrust her out. 

Now she was climbing the staircase, still running, distancing all those who hur- 
* f reaching h the landing-place, Sir Walpol 

ey were just on the point of reaching her; on anding- „Sir Walpole, 
who had run In front of eae, had planted himself solidly to throw her, if ths be, 
from the top to the bottom of the stairs. 

“No,” said Newington, “let her come up; only beg these gentlemen and ladies 
to leave me alone with her.” 

“And with me?” asked Lady Ellen. 

“You, dear, you owe yourself to your guests,” said the Duke. 

And, without waiting for the protest of his wife, who manifested the desire to 
be there in case the infatuated woman, armed perhaps, should resort to formidable 
violence, he made a sign to Edith to go into the next room. 

“My son!“ said she, hardly inside the door. 

And as Newington encased himself in a lofty silence, she continued: 

“Myson... Will you answer?” 

“When you question me in another tone, I will see what I shall have to answer,” 
said he. 

On this appropriate observation, changing her manner, suddenly softened, re- 
suming in haste an a parany orderly bang in spite of her dishevelled condi- 
tion, she began to explain, still, however, a trifle incoherent. 5 

“It is true, I am wrong. All this time, at the entrance of the castle where he is 
imprisoned so eruelly in the darkness, I have remained in exasperation, although 
at moments very humble. Now I restrain myself! I curse no more: I implore 
...+ Have I killed my son? Tell me without reserve, This will be my punish- 
ment. Now then, speak, I beg you, I implore you” . : 

She looked at him with her immense eyes in which all her anxious soul dwelt, 
on the watch for a movement of Newington’s face, desperately impassive. 

“ Answer! answer! answer!” she sobbed. “If he has escaped that death, have 
you been more merciful than I?” opie i 

To the anguish of her previous prayer, a flame of anger was now added in this 
interrogation. 8 

“To a soldier who deserts?” answered the Duke drily, in his accent of author- 
ity which made the boldest tremble. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, wofully stunned, as if knocked down by a blow on the 
head or a thrust in the stomach; and, for some minutes, seeing nothing, tottering, 
her tongue paralyzed in her parched mouth, strangling, she could not recover her 
voice. 

Then, stammering, with broken words, trying to appease the thirst for ven- 
geance which was overcoming her, she said: 

“You have executed him? ... Answer, enlighten me... Executed a wounded 
man? Oh! no, you have not been capable of such cowardice . . . express my- 
self badiy: I mean, of such severity ... Father Arklow, my husband, you had 
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him massacred in the fury of your first impulse... You imagined that he had 
just fired at you. But, Michael, on the ground, unconscious.” 
“He lives!” said Newington. 
She came near, anxious, happy, brightened. 
“He lives! ah! repeat it, say it to me again. He lives 
To be continued. 


ah!“ 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES: 


oR, 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE GOSPEL OF ANARCHY. 


An Essay on the Meaning of History. 
By DYER D. LUM. 
Continued from No. 86. 


The fourteentl. ventury opened with a papal year of Jubilee at Rome, — a device 
to raise money. Every conquest made by Christian zeal in the Holy Land had 
been won back by Moslem valor. France was distracted by the heresy of “the 


Everlasting Gospel, — that the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, was to succeed 
Christ. ili Bel followed the example of Edward I. of England and taxed 
the clergy. He was excommunicated. Nothing daunted, he 1 trusty 

e Holy Vicar, 


agente to Italy, who forced an entrance through a church, seized 
aced him on a horse with his face to the tail, and led him off to prison. At last 
Fanos triumphed; a pontiff to its mind, sold to execute France's designs, was 
seated on the throne. He abandoned the tomb of the Apostles and took up his 
residence in the French city of Avignon. 

Europe now saw ano the trial of a dead pope for sacrilege and atheism; the 
Knight Templars, the bulwark of Christian valor in the Crusades, disbanded, per- 
secuted, and burnt at the stake; and, more distracting, two popes claiming to be 
the authoritative and consecrated successors of the Apostle. In this constant 
weakening of spiritual authority lay the hope of progress. While States were 
quarreling for the sion of the incumbent of the papacy, the people were 

‘owing restive. e three arms of power were attacked on all sides. In Eng- 
and the 8 of Wickliffe had sapped church authority, and the bold lan- 
guage of Wat Tyler fired the hearts of the peasants with dreams of economic 
emancipation. In Flanders the Arteveldes voiced the growing demand for politi- 
cal independence. In Rome itself Rienzi arouses the half-forgotten tradition of 
Roman freedom. Switzerland, the home of the legendary William Tell, with its 
free mountain air, strikes off its chains. France, torn with the conflict with Eng- 
land, answers with the fierce cry of the Jacquerie, and rustic hands drop their rosa- 
ries and beads for flails and scythes. In Germany the Hanseatic League rises into 

rominence to control the commerce of the Baltic, as the Genoese and Venetians 
d the Mediterranean. Though formed in the preceding century, it now entered 
upon its highest claims, — embracing eighty-five cities, banded together in offensive 
and defensive alliance for industrial as commercial interests, 

Along the course of the ages the centuries now first loom up with distinctive 
characteristics; the mile-stones of the centuries present their — legend. The 
fourteenth century is the Age of Revolt. While popes and kings are disputing 
over the reins of authority, a new spirit is spreading throughout Europe. 

The fifteenth century opens on the same territorial divisions, but not on the 
same peoples. The heresy of Wickliffe had penetrated the higher classes; Eng- 
land was honeycombed with unbelief. John Huss and Jerome of Prague were 
electrifying the people of Bavaria with new and startling thoughts. Industrial 
activity had undermined feudal privilege; the modern State was ariani In the 
middle of the century a man in a German city was experimenting with movable 
types; printing had been invented! But Dryasdust, with eyes ever fastened on 
royal courts and battlefields, has taken another date for the end of the Mediæval 
Age and the beginning of Modern History. In 1453 the Turks captured Constan- 
tinople, the seat of the Eastern Roman Empire. Yet the two events were closely 
connected. The downfall of Constantinople sent into Italy the long buried litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, preserved in its dusty archives. Tbe art of Gutenber, 
and Faust scattered it broadcast. From 1470 to 1500 more than ten thousan 
editions of books and pamphlets were printed. Printing had brought minds into 
closer relations. In its effects it cheapened literature, supplanted the pulpit as its 
sole organ, and with the increased facility for acquiring knowledge grew the desire. 

The impetus now given could no longer be stayed; the dykes were broken! The 
fifteenth century will be forever known as the Age of the Renaissance. Travelers 
had returned from Persia and India, China and Thibet. In 1455 Cadamosto, a 
Venetian, had explored the west coast of Africa, and before the close of the cen- 
tury Columbus had sailed to America. Nor were the people wanting in catchin, 
the new spirit. In Germany, ever from the Teuton stock, its find new an 
strange thoughts burning in their minds, In 1476 “Johnny the Piper” lights the 
towers of baronial castles with reflection of the flames of the Peasants’ War, 
proclaiming the quixotic cry of Equal Rights. Thirty-four thousand ts 
support him, but, through the effort of a pious bishop, who, as we are informed, 
“had to resort to treachery,” their leader was sacrificed. Again, in 1493, the year 
after the discovery of America, Germany beheld another social insurrection. Fhe 
banner of the Bundschuh had been raised, and ever and again made its appearance 
till subsequently stamped out by Luther and his armed allies. 

e discovery of America, while Erasmus, Colet, and More were sowing the seed 
of intellectual liberty, hastened the harvest. Economically, it shifted the commer- 
cial centre from Italian cities to the Atlantic coast, and opened a new world to 
adventure and enterprise. Politically, the Western States rose in greatness, and, 
hopeful sign, royal power was to be t where industrialism had prepared the 
pou best for independent action. Intellectually, it revolutionized human ideas 

»y demonstrating the existence of the antipodes. The thought that by sailing 


West one could reach the East, when Columbus sailed, was the Idea of one man. | 


When he returned, the sacred cosmogony perished. The famous argument of the 
church against the globular form of the earth —that all men would not be able to 


see Christ when he descended in clouds from heaven to judge the world — was for- 


ever exploded! 


Fifteen centuries had rolled by, fifteen Christian centuries, in which stake and | 


fagot, sword and axe, had strug: for the supremacy of Christian authority over 
human reason; and now for the first time the Age of Keason could discern the 
coming dawn. In governments diplomacy now arose; secular politics came to the 
front, thus heralding the decline of Roman power. The old dream of Christian 
unity was perishing with the faith that gave it birth. Thought was released from 
bondage to Aquinas and the Schoolmen. A text no longer settled intellectual 
truth. The word renaissance—the legend of the age—separates it from all of its 

redecessors, and opens to the mind intellectual Anarchy,—freedom from bondage 
in philosophical pursuits! 
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The sixteenth century bears evidence that the old bottles can no longer hold the 
new wine. The fermentation of mind is not content to rest within the bounds of 
philosophical disputation. We need not ask the inscription on the mile-stone of the 
age. ne logical sequence of intellectual liberty finds its assertion in the age in 
which Luther lived, — liberty of private judgment in religion. “The egg which 
Erasmus laid, Luther hatched,” say church authorities. Rather, let us say, the en- 
largement of mind, dating back to “the geography of the pilgrims,” now broke the 
narrowing bounds in which it had been confined. Revolt was no new thing. As 

we have seen, the Protest had broken out in the thirteenth century with the Albi- 

enses of France, in the fourteenth with the Lollards, and in the fifteenth with 

uss and Jerome. Luther was successful not alone because three centuries of 
growing restlessness lay behind him, not alone because the renaissance had weak- 
ened faith. He was a Teuton, a Saxon; he inherited the barbarian individuality 
which had proved so potent a factor in the disintegration of the old civilization 
where manhood was sunk in the State. Again, in his warfare on spiritual author- 
ity he made an ally of temporal power. He dexterously excited the jealousy of the 
feudal princes of Germany spani Roman unity, as Calvin subsequently allied his 
cause with the retrograde policy of French seigniors against French unity. 

Protestantism carried on the work of the new spirit of revolt against authority. 

Although the narrow liberty of the barbarian, where self excludes toleration of 
others’ equal right, divine authority received a fatal blow. The right of private 
ju nt, said the Catholics, destroyed all unity; there would be as many sects 
as thinkers. Bossuet was right: it was religious Anarchy. Freedom of conscience 
had taken root in the world. 

The seventeenth century opens with the death at the stake of the freethinker 
and scientist, Giordano Bruno, and closed with the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Yet authority over mind was everywhere weakening. Freedom in thought 
led logically to freedom in action. The revolt against authority was the same; the 
seeming change was in the representative of the authoritarian claim. In the pre- 
ceding century Charles V. and Philip II. had been devoted supporters of the papal 
claim, yet both recognized the new spirit so far as to ever subordinate the welfare 
of Rome to the aggrandizement of their own power. Even in the rise of the Cath- 
olic State, Catholic unity was endangered. Of the sack of Rome by the army of 
Charles V., Dr. Robertson says: 


Rome, though taken several times by the Northern nations, who overran the Empire in 
| the fifth and sixth centuries, was never treated with so much cruelty by the barbarous and 
heathen Huns, Vandals, and Goths, as now by the bigoted subjects of a Catholic monarch. 


The seat of authority was changing, and the monarch sought to control mind. 
| Hence, political authority over conscience was attacked: in England, in the person 
of the king; in France and Germany, in feudal barons. When the century opened, 
to doubt the right of the sovereign to enforce uniformity of belief was as great a 
heresy with Protestants as with Catholics. The English Monarch was the Head 
of the English Church, and the English Revolution turned on religious questions. 
But the seventeenth century witnessed the destruction of this principle by giving 
birth to toleration. Again Liberty had extended her domain; the feudal posses 
of liberty for self was followed by the a, mee of liberty for others. The treaty 
of Westphalia, at the end of the Thirty Years’ War, ized Protestant coun- 
tries; William of Orange proclaimed official rec guition of individual dissent. The 
5 of the sixteenth century had won; religious freedom, wrested from the 

hurch, was now secured against control by the State. The idea had taken visi- 
ble form and was become a tangible reality. 

The eighteenth century takes in the death of Locke and the life of Rousseau. 
From the “Treatise on Toleration” to the “Contrat Social” is the from 
the seventeenth to the eighteenth century. Toleration was not enough; limitation 
| of political authority by constitutional restrictions no longer sufficed." The funda- 

mental question of each age has been the same,—personal freedom or authority? 
| The authority of the king to rule was now directly questioned. Freedom of thought 
in philosophy and religion had obtained foothold; the mediæval Tmpossibility had 
been realized. Toleration by the State of various beliefs had been established, 
notwithstanding sporadic displays of persecution. The line of progress brought 
it in revolt before the throne. 

I am aware that worshippers at the shrine of the commonplace will retort that 
the cry for political freedom would not have been raised but for the tyrannical use 
of power by kings. Precisely; but this alkane mis-government—the arbitrary 
use of force to control action by those inv with authority —is a constant fac- 
tor in the problem. Historically, evolution leads to revolution. The theological 
tomes of the seventeenth century were forgotten in the burning words of Junius, 
Paine, and Rousseau. While Americans were proclaiming independence from royal 
control, and were defeating the royal troops, Spain was witnessing its last auto-de- 
fé. Even into that bigoted land the reflection from Liberty’s torch dispersed the 
darkness of medieval thought. The French Revolution broke down all barriers 
and opened a new era to Humanity. 

Here the Christian centuries end. The spirit of the Christ recedes; that of Man 
emerges. — ie thrones are still propped on bayonets, the spectre of the Sanscu- 
lotte is never laid. 

Freedom of thought in religion and freedom of action in politics were conceded 
in principle; liberty for thought and political action had fought their battle and 
been victorious. Priestly and royal authority were ee, Heresy no longer 
carried with it sanguinary terror. What had once been treason to God was now 
a prerogative of self. The old beliefs may be still held, but they are powerless 
to enforce their claims. In the triumph of individuality, divine authority has no 
longer an accepted organ; it has become dissipated, and man left free. The au- 
thority of the Church has found the rock on which it was built washed away by 
the waves of progress. Its Christ, the Son of the Living God, having power to 
bind and loose, has faded away into a metaphysical entity. To the devout believer 
of the sixteenth century mental freedom was religious anarchy, the destruction of 
spiritual law and order. To the medieval statesman, it was an unthinkable con- 
dition, and the dissolution of all moral and social bonds. Society was based on 
theoretic uniformity, and hence the early reformers sought in the name of authority 
to reform, not to destroy; they thought they were but pruning the branches, while 
they were tapping the trunk. Spiritual authority was a social growth; it could 
not be pruned away without involving social disintegration and decay. Posterity 
has justified the assertion that the right of private judgment is mental anarchy. 

ental An-archy, the absence of government over thought from without, was the 
result, yet this Anarchy is hailed today as a priceless conquest. The triumph of 
individuality in the State has followed the same course, the extension of personal 
liberty. The hand of the absolute monarch has grown palsied, and the sceptre 
trembles in his grasp. Where the king willed, public opinion rules. Rulers have 
become servants to the national will; they hold their authority no longer by the 
grace of God, but by the sufferance of the people. When the head of Louis XVI. 
rolled on the guillotine, to the Bourbon political anarchy seemed to be complete. 
On the contrary, the State remained, and the battle for uniformity was as fiercely 
waged, but it had shrunk to national unity. The old law and order passed away, 
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* In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the erciseman, the crasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel." — PROUDHON. 


GH The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself res; ible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the Paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Why Expect Justice from the State P 

Charles T. Fowler has written and “Lucifer” has 
published a very able article showing that the prosecu- 
tion at Chicago was a prosecution of opinion and not 
of criminality, that the verdict was a verdict against 
Anarchy and not against bomb-throwing, and that the 
offence for which the victims are to be punished was 
not actual, but purely constructive. Setting aside the 
doubtless manufactured but certainly direct evidence 
put forward by the prosecution, of the man who swore 
that he saw Spies light the fuse and hand the bomb to 
Schnaubelt and that then Schnaubelt threw it, Mr. 
Fowler's position is a sound one. Sound also is the 
position taken by “0,” that the convictions were se- 
cured by a trick of the detectives. Sound also is my 
own position, that the convictions would have been im- 
possible without a packed jury. 

But, sound as all these positions are, what do they 
amount to? Something, perhaps, as so many instances 
of the infernalisms practised by the State; but nothing 
more. If urged in the hope that the State will ever do 
better, they are futile in the extreme. Is not the State 
an infernal institution? Why expect from it, then, 
anything but infernalisms? “Let the people of Chi- 
cago,” says Mr. Fowler, “learn that there is no such 
thing as the crime of incendiary speech,... Then 
they will no longer prosecute Anarchy or persecute 
Anarchists, but hunt up the man who threw the bomb.” 

It is evident that Mr. Fowler here uses “the people 
of Chicago” as one with the State, because it is the 
State which is prosecuting Anarchy. But why should 
the State “hunt up the man who threw the bomb"? 
Why should it do anything in this matter but prosecute 
Anarchy? Is not Anarchy its deadliest foe? Is it to 
be expected that the State will pay heed to anything 
but its own existence and prosperity? 

No whining, then! Let us not complain of the in- 
justice practised by the State, except we do so for the 
sole purpose of exhibiting it to the people in its enor- 
mity and determining them to throw off its tyrannical 
yoke. One of the wisest comments that have been 
made upon the verdict is that of Louis Liugg, the 
maker of most of the bombs so prevalent in Chicago 
and the youngest of the convicted men. He is reported 
to have said, after the verdict, something like this: 
„There is no reason to complain. Had I been in the 
judge's place and he in mine, I would have sent him to 
the gallows inside of twenty-four hours.” The atti- 
tude of this brave Bohemian boy is superior to that of 
his elder comrades. Louis Lingg understands the 
situation. He knows that Anarchy has challenged the 
State. He knows that the State has picked up the 
gauntlet. He knows that it is a duel to the death. 

Both Lingg and his comrades, however, are fatally 
weak in that they do not really represent Anarchy. 

Chey have challenged in Auarchy's name, but to insti- 
inte and secure one of the most revolting of Archies, — 
the Archy of compulsory Communism. They propose 
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to win and uphold it by methods the most cruel and 
bloody. The strength of a righteous cause against 
tyranny lies in the fact that, as long as it remains itself 
innocent of offence, its persecution will bring it popular 
sympathy and aid. The so-called Anarchists of Chi- 
cago, by making their cause unrighteous, by announ- 
cing their readiness to commit any offences however 
enormous, and by standing on a platform of Commu- 
nistic tyranny, have cast aside this strength, alienated 
this popular sympathy for injured Liberty, and thrown 
it upon the side of the enemy. And what is worse, 
by adopting the name of the real friends of Liberty 
and thus confusing the popular mind as to the charac- 
ter of Anarchy, they perhaps have made it possible for 
the enemy to carry out, sustained by popular sanction, 
what it dared not before attempt, from fear of popular 
rebellion, —the immediate suppression of the true An- 
archists, who pursue Liberty as an end through Liberty 
asameans. If we could have gone on in our own way, 
we should have grown stronger and stronger, until the 
State would have had to face the alternative of frank 
surrender on the one hand, or, on the other, death in 
the last ditch through sacrificing popular support by 
assuming the offensive against innocent autonomists. 
As it is, the road to our sure triumph will probably be 
a much harder one to travel. 

But what of the terrible predicament, it will be 
asked, in which these men who have injured our cause 
now find themselves? The answer is ready. They 
are of the noble few who, however mistaken as to the 
way of obtaining it, desire universal human comfort 
and for it are willing to cast their lives into the bal- 
ance; we will snatch them, therefore, from the jaws of 
the wild beast, if we consistently can. To that end 
everything shall be done, short of treason to our cause. 
But there we stop. If we cannot save these men ex- 
cept by resorting to their own erroneous methods and 
thus indefinitely postponing the objects we have in 
view, then the wild beast must have its prey. Nothing 
requires us to sacrifice that which is dearest to us to 
save misguided men from consequences which we did 
nothing to bring upon them. Those who think this 
cruelty may make the most of it. Call me brute, call 
me coward, call me “kid-gloved Anarchist,” call me 
what you will, I stand to my post. I have yet to learn 
that it is any man’s duty to sustain his reputation for 
bravery at the cost of his loyalty to truth. By my 
attitude upon that day—which, if its coming was in- 
evitable, will come the sooner now—when I in turn 
shall find myself at close quarters with the wild beast, 
I consent to have my courage judged. For that day 
I wait. And while I wait, I work. t. 


The Lesson of Chicago. 

Seven men are to die in Chicago, and the pulpit and 
the press, the gig-men, aye, aud even the proletariat, 
unite in joyful hymns and bless God that he has saved 
society once more. Seven men of more than usual in- 
telligence, and far more than usual devotion to princi- 
ple, weary of seeing age-long injustice, of hearing the 
groans of the down-trodden millions, or, what is worse, 
of seeing them suffer dumbly, risked all in an attempt 
to set things right. They failed, and by the laws of 
war they are to die. Yet it must be remembered that 
the worst that can be said of them is the best that can 
be said of the victors,—that they sought to produce 
good through evil. Without sin they doubtless are not, 
but they sinned through the excess of their love. 

At this same time a scamp who is not known to have 
ever done a good action, to have ever been possessed 
of a noble thought, who makes it his boast that he has 
been a constant enemy of labor organizations, is under 
arrest in Mexico for violating the laws of that country. 
He is an American citizen, and the honor of our coun- 
try must be protected, though it cost us thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars; for, in protecting our 
“honor,” many of our distinguished citizens will be 
able to enormously increase their wealth by robbing 
both Americans and Mexicans. And the foolish mul- 
titude, now as eighteen hundred years ago, contemning 
those who have given all for love of it, cries: “Crucify 
them, crucify them! Give us Barabbas!” 

The old International Working-People’s Association 
declared it axiomatic that the emancipation of the 


working-classes must be effected by themselves, and it 
is time that we begin to comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of the declaration. It does not mean simply that 
we are not to place our reliance on the bourgeoisie and 
aristocracy, as is generally understood by half-trained 
revolutionists; but that a revolution, to be effective, 
must be popular. A social revolution can not be ac- 
complished by a man or a clique. The people can be 
freed only by themselves. As long as they remain in- 
different, no one can save them from being slaves, and 
those who seek to force them to be free but doom them- 
selves to disappointment and death. What is left, 
then, for the intelligent revolutionary minority is to 
diffuse its principle to the utmost, to awaken public 
attention, and prepare for the nullification of the State 
by passive resistance. This is the course best for the 
minority and best also for the multitude, for a com- 
paratively small minority, keeping strictly on the de- 
fensive and simply refusing to support the existing 
order of things, can succeed in obtaining its freedom; 
and, though it cannot compel the majority to be free, 
it can teach it the advantages of freedom in the most 
effective way, — by example. Jony F. KELLY. 


Confession of an Atrocious Crime Against 
the Anarchists Tried at Chicago. 


The Boston “Sunday Herald” of August 22, 1886, 
has this “Special Dispatch to the Herald”: 


Cmıcaco, III., August 21, 1886. — Captain Michael Schaack, 
who is credited with häving obtained the chief evidence 
against the condemned Anarchists, was asked today if the 
police were now through with their labors. 

„Through!“ said the officer; “why, they have but barely 
commenced.” 

“You mean you have others who are indicted on the same 
charge?” 

“You mustn't ask too much. I tell you the Anarchist 
business in Chicago has only commenced, and before it is 
through with we will have them all in jail, hanged, or 
driven ont of the city.” 

Did you place any men under arrest yesterday?“ 

“That I do not wish to tell.“ 

“The report is that you have secured warrants for the ar- 
rests of a large number of persons.“ 

“If you think a minute, you can see how foolish the idea 
would be. We have no accommodations for any large num- 
ber of people, and it would be a needless expense to the State 
arresting too many at once. I can get them all as I want 
them. I don't need to arrest them now.“ 

“They may try to leave the city.” 

„Time enough to arrest them when they do. 
them just the same." 

Win any of the women be arrested?“ 

“Why not the women? Some of them are a good sight 
worse than the men.““ 

“Do you think,“ continued the captain, “if I had told the 
newspapers what I was doing while the Anarchist trial was 
going on, that the jury would have brought in the verdict of 
yesterday? No, sir; a thousand times no. The prisoners 
would have gone free. Every reporter who came to me got 
nothing. Iwas making up the evidence, little by little, piece 
by piece, and putting it together where it belonged. Jf I 
had told all I know Ik new] as fast as I got points, the de- 
fence would have known what evidence was to be brought 
against them, and have been prepared to meet it. There 
was but one beside myself who knew anything about what I 
was doing,” said the officer, in conclusion. 

It is claimed that the attorney for the State always relied 
on a verdict of guilty, They maintained that there was no 
doubt concerning the result. 

This declaration of Schaack’s, “ No, sir; a thousand 
times no. The prisoners would have gone free... If 
I had told all I knew as fast as I got points, the defence 
would have known what evidence was to be brought against 
them, and have been prepared to meet it,” is equivalent to 
a declaration that, if the accused persons had known 
what evidence was to be brought against them, they 
would have brought evidence that would have been 
sufficient to acquit them “a thousand times” over. 

Here, then, is an explicit confession that these seven 
men were condemned to death upon evidence that was 
kept secret from both themselves and the public, and 
finally sprung upon them at the trial, when no oppor- 
tunity was given them to meet it; but that they would 
have been acquitted “a thousand times” over, if they 
had known ‘of this evidence, and been permitted to 
contradict or explain it. 

This is equivalent to a confession that the men were 
innocent; and that this Captain Schaack knew that 
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they were innocent; or—what is the same thing— 
that he knew that there was evidence that would have 
acquitted them “a thousand times” over, if they had 
been allowed an opportunity to produce it. But he 
glories in the fact that he was too smart for them; 
that, by keeping his evidence secret from both them 
and the public, he was enabled to bring them into the 
trap which he and “one other man” (evidently the 
State’s attorney) had prepared for them, and thus se- 
cured their conviction. 

If this is not a confession that he (Schaack) and 
“one other man,” his accomplice, set themselves de- 
liberately at work to procure the judicial murder of 
seven innocent men, — men known by him and his ac- 
complice to be innocent, — what is it? 

Plainly it is nothing else in the world. 

Schaack’s confession that the evidence, on the part 
of these men, was such as, if permitted to be intro- 
duced, would have acquitted them “a thousand times” 
over, is equivalent to a confession that it was true; and 
that to procure their conviction, by the suppression of 
this evidence, was to procure the judicial murder of 
innocent men. 

And this work, says Schaack, is to go on, until “we 
have all the Anarchists in jail, hanged, or driven out 
of the city.” 

And this end is evidently to be accomplished by the 
same methods that have been so successful in procur- 
ing the conviction of these seven men; that is, by evi- 
dence “made up, little by little, piece by piece, and 
put together, where it belonged,” kept secret from the 
accused persons, and finally sprung upon them at the 
trial, when it is too late for them to contradict or ex- 
plain anything. 

What stronger evidence can be required to prove 
the infamous character of what are called our criminal 
courts? Evidently the courts themselves are criminal, 
whether the persons they convict are criminal or not. 

Manifestly a trial can have no color of justice or 
reason, or be anything else than a conspiracy to con- 
vict, whether the accused person be innocent or guilty, 
unless he is permitted to know beforehand, as fully as 
the government officers themselves, every scrap of evi- 
dence that is to be brought against him, and then have 
all possible reasonable time allowed him in which to 
find and produce all the rebutting evidence that can 
be found and produced. 

And yet I suppose that nearly every accused person 
is brought to trial, in our courts, in greater or less ig- 
norance of the evidence that is to be given against him. 

And I suppose that some, at least, if not all, of our 
prosecuting officers really consider it a smart thing to 
do, to bring out on a trial evidence which the accused 
person knew nothing of, and was unprepared to meet. 

The confession of this scoundrel, Schaack, is one 
that the whole country is bound to take notice of. In 
fact, the trial at Chicago was not a trial of seven men 
only, nor of Chicago Anarchists only, but it was also 
a trial of the government of Illinois, and still more of 
the United States government itself. The oppressions 
of which these so-called Anarchists complained (if they 
were oppressions) were such as the government of the 
United States is responsible for, and such as many mil- 
lions of persons — in fact, nearly all the people of the 
United States — are crying out against; some in more 
desperate tones than others, but all in tones that it 
will not do for any government to disregard. 

In this state of things, a murder is committed by 
some one—not by these seven, nor any one of them, 
but by some one as yet unknown. These seven are 
confessed, by the chief agent in procuring their con- 
viction, to be innocent; and to have had abundant 
proof of their innocence, if they had been permitted 
an opportunity to produce it. 

But the government, which, in the opinion of these 
despairing, if not desperate, millions, is responsible for 
their wrongs, does not brook any forcible resistance by 
even so much as one single man. It regards this sin- 
gle man but as a torch that may explode vast numbers 
of others. It therefore demands not merely a victim, 
but victims. And victims it must have, whether they 
be innocent or guilty. The innocent will answer for 
examples, as well as the guilty. So, being unable to 
discover the one guilty man, the machinery is set at 


work to convict seven inn nes in his stegd. 
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And now all these suffering millions, who have not 
yet been brought quite up to the point of open rebel- 
lion, are taught that this is no country for those who 
are liable to become desperate*under its oppressions; 
that it is only the patient sufferers who are tolerated 
here, 

Well, perhaps this verdict will have that effect. But 
perhaps it will not. 0. 


A Time to Beware of Passion. 

If there ever were a time in which the true friends 
of the revolution were especially called upon to keep 
their reason unclouded and to possess their souls in 
patience, that time is now,—now, when the whole 
force of the hireling press is directed against the men 
under sentence of death in Chicago; now, when every 
impulse of common human sympathy tends to make 
us range ourselves at their side. But let not the sym- 
pathy which we feel with them in their unjust sentence 
make us forget for a moment that, however honest and 
devoted these men were (and their honesty and devo- 
tion they have proven beyond a doubt), however pure 
their motives, the methods by which they sought to 
attain their ends are not those by which the social re- 
volution can ever really be accomplished. 

O my brothers! let no blind feelings of revenge 
against the State and its tools lead you to play into 
its hands by attempting to meet force with force. Re- 
member that the use of force must always react with 
most deadly effect upon us; that an economic revolu- 
tion can never be accomplished by force. Remember 
that the employment of force leads to the redevelop- 
ment of the military spirit, which is totally opposed to 
the spirit that must exist in the people before anything 
that we wish for can be brought about. Remember 
that the government is really enforced, not by the 
bayonets by which it is surrounded, but by the igno- 
rance in the minds of the people, and it is this igno- 
rance, and this alone, that we are called upon to combat, 
and it is only as this is destroyed that success is possi- 
ble. Remember that every appeal to brute force tends 
to retard the dissipation of this ignorance. 

To the most peaceable of us, however, today, seeing 
the domineering, gloating spirit of the government 
and the press, the temptation to meet violence with 
violence is very strong, but it is to our interests above 
all others to resist the temptation. To the men now 
suffering in Chicago, and to their wives and mothers 
who are suffering as much as, if not more than, they, 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy, because we recog- 
nize that, however mistakenly, they have devoted their 
lives to that cause which is our cause,—the emancipa- 
tion of the toiling millions. 

“Society is saved; we can now sleep quietly in our 
beds,” cries the hireling press, gloating over the fact 
that seven men are to lose their lives in Chicago, as if 
society were threatened by no other evils than the re- 
bellion of a few men who have been goaded to despe- 
ration by the injustice which they see everywhere 
around them, while this very press teems day after 
day with accounts of corruption, public and private, 
with Pan-Electric scandals, Broadway steals, Aqueduct 
robberies, with the wholesale murder of men in the 
Aqueduct, etc., from lack of precautions taken by those 
who are scooping in the millions, with men, women, 
and little children done to death by the thousand in 
the mines and factories, with strikes and lock-outs, 
with St. Louis tragedies, with murders and suicides, 
and sales of human beings day after day, due to the 
infamously unjust system which the hireling press is 
paid to support; and yet society is saved, because a 
few men who dare to think and to act that murder on 
one side is no more reprehensible than on the other 
are to forfeit their lives. When the thousands begin to 
suffer, as says Carlyle, the world is filled with shrieks, 
but from the suffering of the millions no cry arises; 
the millions are always dumb; no, not always; they 
sometimes throw a bomb or make a French Revolution. 

Virtuous, respectable, well-dressed, well-behaved so- 
ciety may now again begin its dance over the walled- 
over volcano, heedless of the rumblings beneath, until 
another explosion comes, which may take a still more 
deadly form than the bomb-throwing at Chicago. Are 


that they do not see what a treasury of hatred they 


are laying up against themselves by their policy of 
revenge. Not content with the killing of seven An- 
archists and the imprisonment of Neebe, they are 
determined to spread disaffection still further by ar- 
resting all those who had anything to do with the 
Haymarket meeting. But the end is not yet. 

I again appeal to you, my brothers, to let no blind 
feelings of revenge tempt you to aid the cause of the 
reaction. Now is the time above all others to stand 
firm in our advocacy of what is right and just, to let 
no fear that we may, for the moment, seem “respect- 
able” cause us to swerve in the least from strict devo- 
tion to the highest truths that we realize, and one of 
these is that an economic revolution can never be accom- 
plished by force. Gertrupe B. KELLY. 


Convicted by a Packed Jury. 

Unjust as the Chicago verdict was, the trial brought 
out certain facts regarding Illinois juries by which 
other communities might profit and at which Lysan- 
der Spooner must rejoice. In his great work now out 
of print, “Trial by Jury,” Mr. Spooner shows how the 
practice regarding jury trial has been turned by usur- 
pation from the original theory, until it has lost alto- 
gether the three features that made it most potent as 
a safeguard of individual liberty. These three fea- 
tures were: 1, that the jury must be chosen by lot 
from a wheel containing the names of the whole body 
of citizens of the vicinity, instead of from a selected 
panel; 2, that it must be judge, not only of the facts, 
but of the law and the justice of the law; 3, that it 
must decide, not only the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused, but, in case of guilt, the nature and severity of 
the penalty. 

It appears from the charge of Judge Gary to the 
jury in the trial at Chicago that Illinois law has re- 
stored, nearly if not quite intact, the second and third 
of these features. Said the judge: 


If the accused, or any of them, are found guilty by the 
jury, they shall fiz the punishment by their verdict. 


And further: 


The jury in a criminal case are, by the statutes of Illinois, 
made judges of the law and the evidence, and under these 
statutes it is the duty of the jury, after hearing the argu- 
ments of the counsel and the instructions of the court, to act 
upon the law and facts according to their best judgment of 
such law and such facts. The jury are the judges of the law 
and the facts, and you, as jurors, have a right to disregard 
the instructions of the court, provided you, upon your oaths, 
can say that you believe you know the law better than the 
court, 

It is evident that in the hands of an unprejudiced 
jury endowed with such powers as these the life and 
liberty of a person unjustly accused would be well- 
nigh secure. The trouble in Chicago was the preju- 
dice of the jury. And this jury was made up wholly 
of prejudiced men simply because the first of the three 
safeguards referred to was not restored along with the 
second and third. If the twelve men composing it, in- 
stead of being sifted from a selected panel by a method 
of examination that enables the prosecution to practi- 
cally pack the jury, had been chosen by lot from all 
the citizens of Chicago, there would have been a large 
percentage of workingmen among them, some or all of 
whom would undoubtedly have seen to it that no such 
fate was meted out to the eight prisoners as that under 
the awful shadow of which they now rest. But, as it 
was, the whole twelve were men whose sympathies and 
interests range them on the side of capital and privi- 
lege, and they were determined from the start to hang 
the men who had questioned the sacred prerogatives 
of constituted power. It is needless to say that the 
State will never sound its own death-knell by restoring 
the safeguard that is still lacking, and that it never 
will be restored until the people themselves restore it 
by boycotting the State. T: 


Archistic Anarchists. 

[May Wry in“ New Thought.“ 
The sham Anarchists, who use the livery of heaven to serve 
the devil in, and who have, properly speaking, no right to the 
name, remind me of the North in the time of the rebellion, 


| which wanted peace and was bound to have it, if it had to 
f = i 8 x | fight for it. 
the authorities mad in their pursuit of gain and power | 


So it seems these sham Anarchists want no kind 
of rule, except self-rule, and they are bound to have it, if 


they have to rule CHAR fag fit m 
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but out of the social anarchy arose a higher order,—a new extension of freedom. 
The right of private judgment in the affairs of government! God's anointed hence- 
forth was of common clay; his sword and sceptre, blessed by the priest, possessed 
no magic virtues, The illusion had vanished. 


To be continued. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


If there is a man universally respected in Europe and who, by forty years of 
active life wholly devoted to the service of a great cause, has really merited this 
respect, it is Mazzini. He is incontestably one of the noblest and purest individu- 
alities of our century, — I might say even the greatest, if greatness was compatible 
with the stubborn worship of error. 

Unfortunately, at the very foundation of the programme of the Italian patriot, 
there has been, from the first, an essentially false principle, which, after havin 
paralyzed and made barren his most heroic efforts and his most ingenious combi- 
nations, must drag him sooner or later into the ranks of the reaction. This prin- 
ciple is that of an idealism at once metaphysical and mystical, grafted upon the 
patriotic ambition of the statesman. It is the worship of God, the worship of di- 
vine and human authority; it is the faith in the Messianic predestination of Italy, 
guern of the nations, with Rome, capital of the world; it is the political passion 

or the grandeur and glory of the State, founded necessarily on the misery of the 
people. It is, in short, that religion of all dogmatic and absolute minds, the pas- 
sion for uniformity which they call unity and which is the grave of liberty. 

Mazzini is the last high priest of religious, metaphysical, and political idealism 
which is disappearing. 

Mazzini reproaches us with not believing in God. We reproach him, as a set- 
off, with believing in him, or rather, we do not even reproach him, we only deplore 
that he believes. We infinitely regret that by this intrusion of mystical sentiments 
and ideas into his conscience, his activity, his life, he has been forced to range him- 
self against us with all the enemies of the emancipation of the popular masses. 

For, in fact, we cannot longer deceive ourselves. Who are now found under the 
banner of God? From Napoleon Third to Bismarck; from the Empress Eugenie 
to Queen Isabella; and between them the pore with his mystical rose which he 
gallantly presents, by turns, to the one and the other. There are all the emperors, 
all the kings, all the official, officious, aristocratic, and otherwise privileged world 
of Europe, carefully enumerated in the Gotha almanac; there are all the t 
leeches of industry, of commerce, of finance; the licensed professors and all the 
functionaries of the State; the high and the low police, the gendarmes, the jailers, 
the executioners; without rns the priests, constituting today the black po- 
lice of souls for the benefit of States; there are the generals, those humane defend- 
ers of public order, and the editors of the venal press, such pure representatives of 
all the official virtues. Behold the army of God! 

Behold the banner under which Mazzini is ranged today, doubtless in spite of 
himself, drawn by the logic of his ideal convictions, which force him, if not to bless 
all that they bless, at least to curse all that they curse. 

And in the opposita camp, what is to be found there? The revolution, the auda- 
cious deniers of God, of the divine order and the principle of authority, but, on the 
other hand, and for that wy reason, the believers in 
human order and of human liberty. 

Mazzini, in his youth, divided between two opposing currents, was at once priest 
and revolutionist. But the inspirations of the priest, as was to have been.expected, 
finally stifled in him the instincts of the revolutionist; and today all that he thinks, 
all that he says, all that he does, breathes the purest reaction. In consequence of 
which there is great joy in the camp of our enemies and mourning in our own. 

But we have something else to do than to lament; all our time belongs to the 
battle. Mazzini has thrown down his gauntlet before us, and it is our duty to pick 
it up, in order that it may nob be said that, through veneration for the great past 
services of a man, we have bent our head before untruth. 

It is not with a light heart that one can decide to attack a man like Mazzini, 
a man whom one is forced to revere and love even in combating him, for, if there 
is one thing which no one dares question, it is the high disinterestedness, the in- 
tense sincerity, and the no less intense passion for good, of this man, whose incom- 
parable purity shines with all its brightness in the midst of the corruption of the 
eentury. But veneration, however legitimate it may be, must never turn into idol- 
atry; and there is one thing more sacred than the greatest man in the world,— 
namely, truth, justice, the duty of defending the sacred cause of humanity. 

This is not the first time that Mazzini launches his accusations and condemna- 

tions, not to say his insults and calumnies, against us. The past year, in a letter 
addressed to his friend, an idealist and priest like himself, the illustrious Quinet, 
he had bitterly censured the materialistic and atheistic tendencies of the modern 
youth, This was his right, the logical consequence of his misfortune in having 
always connected his noblest aspirations with the fictitious existence of an abso- 
lutely im ible Being, a malevolent and absurd phantom, created by the childish 
imagination of people just emerging from animality, which, after having been suc- 
cessively reviewed, corrected, and enriched by the creative fancy of poets and still 
later gravely defined and systematized by the abstract speculations of theologians 
and metaphysicians, is vanishing today, like a true phantom as it is, before the 
powerful breath of the popular conscience, matured by historic experience, and 
»efore the still more pitiless analysis of real science. And since the illustrious 
Italiau patriot, from the beginning of his long career, has had the misfortune to 
always place his most revolutionary thoughts and acts under the protection of this 
imaginary being and to enchain thereto his whole life, to the extent of sacrificing 
to it even the real emancipation of his dear Italy, can we be surprised that he is 
now indignant at the new generation which, inspired with another spirit, another 
morality, and another love than his own, turns its back upon his God? 

The bitterness and anger of Mazzini are natural. To have been for more than 
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thirty years at the head of the revolutionary movement of Europe and to feel now 
that this management is escaping him; to see this movement take a road in which 
his petrified convictions do not it him to lead, or even to follow; to remain 
alone, abandoned, not unders! , and henceforth incapable of himself understand- 
ing anything of all that is going on under his eyes!" For a great soul, for a proud 
intelligence, for a grand ambition, like that of Mazzini, at the end of a career dedi- 
cated wholly to the service of humanity, this is a tragic and oroa, ponton: 

So, when the saintly old man, from the height of his isolated ideal, launched at 
us his first thunderbolts, we made no answer, or almost none. We respected this 
powerless but grievous wrath. Yet not from auy lack of arguments by which, not 
only to resent his reproaches, but even to turn them against him. 

He says that we are materialists, atheists. To this we have nothing to answer, 
for we are that in truth, and, as far as a sentiment of pride is permissible in poor 
individuals who, like the waves, rise only to soon disappear in the immense ocean 
of the collective life of human society, we glory in being such, because atheism and 
materialism are the truth, or rather, the real basis of all truth, and because, with- 
out troubling ourselves with the practical consequences, we desire the truth before 
all and nothing but the truth. Moreover, we have this faith, — that, notwithstand- 
ing all appearances to the contrary, notwithstanding all the timid suggestions of a 
political and sceptical prudence, the truth alone can effect the practical good of 
men. 

Such is, then, the first article of our faith; and we will force you to really admit 
that we too have a faith, illustrious master. Only it looks never backwards, but 
always forwards. 

You do not always content yourself, however, with establishing our atheism and 
our materialism, you conclude that we can have neither love for men nor respect 
for their dignity; that all the great things which, from time immemorial, have in- 
spired the noblest hearts— liberty, justice, humanity, beauty, truth —must be com- 

jetely unknown to us, and that, dragging through our miserable existence in a- 
3 fashion, crawling rather than walking on the earth, we can know no 
other cares than to satisfy our sensual and gross appetites. 

If any other than you said it, we should call him a shameless calumniator. To 
you, respected and unjust master, we say that this is on por part a deplorable 
error. 8 wish to know to what extent we love all the grand and beautiful 
things of which you deny us knowledge and love? Know, then, that we love them 
to this extent, — that we are wearied and 2 with seeing them eternally sus- 
pended from your heaven, which has stolen them from earth, as so many symbols 
and promises forever unrealizable! We content ourselves no longer with the phan- 
tom of these things; we wish the reality. 

And that is the second article of our faith, illustrious master. We believe in 
the possibility, in the necessity, of this realization upon earth; at the same time 
we are convinced that all those ihinga which you adore as celestial hopes will ne- 
cessarily lose, in becoming human and terrestrial realities, their mystical and divine 
character. 

In calling us materialists, you believe that you have said everything. It seems 
to you that you have definitively condemned and overwhelmed us. And do you 
know whence your error arises? From the fact that what we call matter and what 
you call matter are two things, two conce tions, absolutely different. Your matter 
is to you an imaginary being, like your „ like your Satan, like your immortal 
soul. Your matter is the basest grossness, inert brutality, an impossible being, 
just as pure, immaterial, absolute mind, which likewise has never existed but in 
the speculative fancy of theologians and metaphysicians, those unique creators of 
the one and the other, is impossible. The history of philosophy has now unveiled 
the process—a very simple one, moreover —of this unconscious creation, the gene- 
sis of this fatal historical illusion, which, during a long series of centuries, has 
weighed like a horrible nightmare on the crushed spirit of human generations. 

ne first thinkers, who were necessarily theologians and metaphysicians, because 
the earthly mind is so made that it commences always with many follies, with false- 
hood, with error, to arrive at a particle of truth, which does not highly recommend 
the holy traditions of the past,—the first thinkers, I say, took in the lump the real 
beings with whom they were acquainted, including, doubtless, themselves, all which 
appeared to them to constitute force, movement, life, intelligence, and they called 
this by the generic name of mind; then they gave to the rest, the unformed and 
inert residue which they ere must remain after this abstractive operation, 
executed unconsciously on the real world by their own mind, the name of matter. 
After which they were astonished that this matter, which, like this mind, never ex- 
isted but in their imagination, appeared to them so inert, so stupid, in the presence 
of their God, pure mind 

As for us, we admit frankly that we do not know your God, but neither do we 
know your matter; or, rather, we know that both are equally No-Beings created & 
priori by the speculative fancy of the simple thinkers of past centuries. By the 
words “material and matter” we understand the totality, the whole scale, of real 
beings, known and unknown, from the most simple organic bodies up to the con- 
stitution and operations of the brain of the greatest genius: the most beautiful 
sentiments, the grandest thoughts, heroic deeds, acts of devotion, duties as well as 
rights, sacrifice as well as egoism, all, even to the mystical and transcendental aber- 
rations of Mazzini, like the manifestations of organic life, chemical properties and 
actions, electricity, light, heat, the natural attraction of bodies, constitute in our 
eyes so many evolutions, doubtless different, but not less strictly solidary, of this 
totality of real beings which we call matter. A 

And notice carefully that we do not consider this totality as a sort of absolute 
and eternally creative substance, as the Pantheists make it, but as an eternal result- 
ant, ever produced and reproduced anew by the concurrence of an infinity of ac- 
tions and reactions of all kinds or by the incessant transformation of the real 
beings who are born and die in its bosom. r 4 

Not to prolong this metaphysical dissertation, I will say, by way of summing up, 
that we call material all that is, all that is produced in the real world, in man as 
well as outside of man, and that we apply the name ideal exclusively to the pro- 
ducts of man’s cerebral action; but as our brain is an organization wholly mate- 
rial, and as, consequently, all its functions are as material as the action of all other 
things united pay it follows that what we call matter or the material world does 
not in the least exclude, but, on the contrary, inevitably includes, the ideal. 

There is a fact which is worthy of careful consideration by our platonic adversa- 
ries: How is it that materialistic theorists generally show themselves much more 
largely idealists in practice than the idealists themselves? At bottom, nothing is 
more logical or more natural than this fact. Does not all development imply in 
some way negation of the point of departure? Well, the materialistic theorists set 
out from the conception of matter to arrive at what? At the idea. While the 
idealists, setting out from the pure, absolute idea and always repeating anew the 
old myth of original sin, which is only the symbolic expression of their melancholy 
destiny, are eternally falling back, as well in theory as in practice, into the matter 
of which they never succeed in getting clear. And such matter! Brutal, ignoble, 
stupid, created by their own imagination, as the alter Ego or as the reflection of 
their ideal Me. - 

To be continued. 
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Anarchy in Australia. 


“Tt never rains, but it pours.“ A short time ago Victorian 
lovers of liberty were startled to find that the government 
was trying to suppress the Sunday freethought lectures 
in Melbourne, and suing the“ Liberator“ for not finding 
sureties; and now they are beginning to experience the in- 
convenience of its tampering with the mails. The postmas- 
ter-general has decided that in future no copies of the 
“Liberator” containing anything which he considers * blas- 
phomous, obscene, offensive, or libellous" shall be transmit- 
ted through the post in Victoria, but they shall be destroyed. 
He has also under consideration whether he shall not also 
enforce another clause in the same Act of Parliament, which 
says that anyone knowingly posting such a paper shall be 
subject to a penalty of from five to fifty pounds! Are we 
not an advanced race over here? Are we not a model of 
perfect civilization? Just imagine that every time I post a 
copy of the “Liberator” to the editor of Liberty or else- 
where, I run the risk of being robbed of fifty pounds by the 
State-appointed pickpockets, or else being bundled off to 
jail as if I were a criminal! And why? Because I have 
done any one a wrong? Oh, dear, no! I could do that every 
hour of the day, and the law would pat me on the back. It 
is not that I seek to utilize this means of transit without pay- 
ing for it, for I have already paid for it in many ways. The 
postage-stamp upon it is a receipt that the freight has been 
paid, besides which the money which has already been forced 
from me in the form of taxes, rates, duties on the articles I 
consume, stamp duties, and innumerable other methods of 
extracting money from the pockets of a gullible public by 
indirect methods which few of them ever perceive, — by all 
these methods have I paid for the transit of my newspaper. 
Then why is it to be destroyed, and myself perhaps with it? 
Simply because some meddlesome old rogue or fool took it 
into his head, without asking my consent, that it was the 
best thing to do to make me moral and to create a job for his 
friends, and he got a few more like him to agree with him 
when a show of hands or a division was taken, and the ma- 
jority being rogues, or fools, or both, it became “law.” Mr. 
Symes, the editor of the“ Liberator,” says that, if they at- 
tempt to stop his paper, they shall repent it; and it is to be 
hoped he will succeed. It matters little whether they destroy 
the paper or not; for good results must follow. If the paper 
is not destroyed, this scare will only prove a harmless, un- 
costly, and profitable advertisement for the paper. And if, 
ou the other hand, it is destroyed and denied the right of 
mailing, it will be an invaluable lesson to the thousands who 
read aud admire it; for it will teach them not to rely on 
governments for assistance, and not to play into their hands, 
but to supply their requirements themselves, and to kick 
against paying to support these rogues in their business. In 
short, it will help to make them Anarchists. 

The same old meddlers, or a similar clique, — for legisla- 
tors are “birds of a feather," — succeeded, not long ago, in 
framing a “law,” known as the “ Factories and Workshops 
Act.” And it is worthy of them. It starts off by appoint- 
ing a regiment of inspectors and medical practitioners, as a 
matter of course. Nearly every Act creates new billets for 
State loafers, if it is not one to repeal some other Act. Then 
it goes on to dictate how factories shall be painted, and how 
often. They shall be registered; and of course a fee comes 
in here, ranging from ten shillings to three guineas, or the 
option of paying a fine of ten guineas if it is not registered. 
Then a board of inspectors is to be appointed (the tender- 
hearted legislators must provide situations for their kind 
relatives and those who helped to get them elected, you 
know). And any factory not approved by this board of in- 
spectors shall not be used. That might prove rather awk- 
ward in some instances, but as a rule government inspectors 
are not strict teetotallers, and it is astonishing how you can 
enlist a man's sympathies through the medium of his palate 
—and his purse. An inspector can enter any factory when- 
ever he wants to and take a policeman with him, and as 
many as he wants of the factory employees too, if be wants 
them. If any one refuses, he is liable to be fined five pounds 
and bis master from five pounds to twenty pounds. How 
the mouths of the legislators must have watered, when they 
pictured the influx of all this money into the State coffers! 
Every employer shall keep a record of the number of em- 
ployees, their ages, if under twenty, and the work performed. 
If he fails to keep this record, he is liable to a penalty of two 
pounds per day from the seventh day on which his factory 
was registered. And furthermore, he has to keep a record 
of the work done outside the factory, or he is haunted by an 
additional penalty of ten pounds. Half-hour intervals must 
be allowed every five hours, unless the inspector consents to 
the contrary; and no one shall dine in his workroom, unless 
the inspector approves of it. Certain mechanical contriv- 
ances that the inspectors imagine to be advantageous shall 
be constructed, or the factory will be condemned. Certain 
trades shall only employ persons of certain ages. Factory 
“hands,” under sixteen years of age, shall not be employed 
over forty-eight hours weekly; but the minister can suspend 
this in individual instances if he wants to. No one under 
thirteen years of age shall be employed. This has already 
led to the dismissal of a great many of the children of poor 
parents, who thus, through legislative benevolence, find it 


still harder to support their f: in comfort. le not 
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every child either between the ages of thirteen and fifteen 
that is allowed to seek employment, that right being confined 
to those who possess a certificate of educational ability in 
accordance with the Education Act. Employees under six- 
teen must procure medical certificates, which the inspectors, 
however, can annul. No boy under fourteen (or under six- 
teen, if a type-setter), nor girl under sixteen (or under 
eighteen, if a type-setter) shall work in a factory between six 
p. m. and six a. m., ezcept with the Minister’s permission. 
There are also regulations to guard against accidents from 
machinery, ete., to provide sitting accommodation to shop 
employees, to have all furniture stamped (in order to handi- 
eap John Chinaman), to impose an additional host of fines 
and penalties, and to regulate the hours of shopping. You 
will have noticed the many means of evading the law, which 
are held out in the foregoing, chiefly by means of the in- 
spector. But the shopping hours’ clause surpasses them all. 
All shops (except chemists’, confectioners’, fish and oyster, 
fruit and vegetable, tobacconists’, booksellers’, and news- 
agents’ shops, coffee-houses, eating houses, and restaurants) 
shall be closed at seven p. m. daily, except Saturdays 
and public holidays, when they may keep open until ten 
o'clock. If the foregoing is not adhered to, the delinquent 
is subject to a penalty of ten pounds. Power is given to the 
municipalities, however, to change the hours of business of 
any class of shops, and fines may amount to anything under 
the ten pounds. The Melbourne municipal council have 
passed a resolution that each culprit shall be fined one shil- 
ling only. Most of the municipal councils have extended 
the hours of business in a great many instances, and the stu- 
pid Act, which has cost so much time and money to both the 
government and the unfortunate shopkeepers, threatens to 
meet with speedy dissolution. In Collingwood, a suburb of 
Melbourne, where the hours had not been extended by the 
local “authorities,” there has been some severe uproar. 
The drapers of Collingwood have been in the habit of keep- 
ing open in the evening at a later hour than that allowed by 
the Act. Consequently, when it came into force, they feared 
to obey the law because their trade would suffer consid- 
erably if they did. They accordingly continued to keep open 
as usual. The daily press, which is always ready to increase 
any mischief, published a list of the names of those whose 
shops remained open, and called for interference. In Col- 
lingwood, the hot-bed of larrikinism, immense mobs com- 
menced to assemble night after night outside of the shops of 
those who had adopted the Anarchist method of conducting 
their business in their own way, irrespective of laws, pro or 
con; and they commenced hooting and jeering the shop- 
keepers and attendants inside. The mobs increased; traffic 
was impeded; the noise became louder; the roughs became 
more defiant; until at last they made an onslaught upon the 
shopkeepers by smashing in their windows with road-metal 
and molesting them and their customers. 

All this to carry out a law framed by a handful of rogues 
and fools, not for the sake of any good that might result to 
the community from it, but to show the stupid electors that 
they had not been idle when in office, and so to induce them 
to retain them in their billets, — billets, not only useless, but 
pernicious. The sooner that people realize that these inso- 
lent legislators are an unbearable nuisance, the better it will 
be for them. The more critically the whole system of gov- 
ernment is examined, the more rapidly does every redeem- 
ing characteristic disappear. Davip A. ANDRADE, 
SOUTH YARRA, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, APRIL 21, 1886. 


The Real Extortioners. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

I believe that the knowledge is gradually dawning upon a 
great many wage-workers, Knights of Labor, and others who 
are working for the amelioration of the condition of labor 
that the present industrial agitation has not reached foun- 
dation principles yet. They are gradually seeing the folly of 
the idea that better wages, better living, more comfort and 
leisure, can be obtained from society by means of strikes and 
boycotting. 

‘There can be no doubt that labor receives all that is left of 
the wealth it has created after the State, the usurer, the land- 
lord, the bondholder, and the profit-taker have seized upon 
their outrageous proportions of it; and how can the former 
receive more, unless some of the latter take less? There is 
just so much wealth to distribute at one time and no more. 

To squeeze more wages out of the capitalist will either 
drive him out of business or compel him to squeeze other peo- 
ple to make up the difference, for he must have his profits, 
the stockholders must have their dividends, and the workers 
must pay the whole. 

If the capitalist bas acquired wealth through the operation 
of his works and the employment of labor, where is the jus- 
tice in compelling him to disgorge and allowing dther robbers 
to escape unmolested? And in these days of warfare upon 
capital how the landlords and other thieves congratulate 
themselves! 

Let us start a movement against rent; another against 
interest; another against fazes; and let us combine and cen- 
tralize all these movements in the direction of such a radical 
change of social system as to abolish the privileges of all these 
extortioners, and that greatest thief of all, the State. 

Let capital alone. When rent is no more, when interest 


dies, when taxes are unassessed, when profit becomes a 
thing of the past, capital will cease to exist. It is but the 
shadow and presentment of all these ghouls in the grave-yard 
of a wage-slave’s life. The aristocratic and dainty people 
whose wealth has come down to them from or been acquired 
by land-renting, tax-gathering, money-lending, and profit- 
taking, scorning to deal with labor, appoint capital as their 
agent; and the master, not the agent, should be the object of 
labor’s wrath. 

Again, capital is more often labor itself, enabled by accu- 
mulation of hard-earned wages to do business and take profits 
for itself. But finding in that sphere of work that the robbers 
are upon it still, demanding rent, interest, and taxes, it is 
forced to either forego its profit or keep down the wages of 
the employed. 

The Powderlys and McNeills of the labor movement should 
stop making war upon a shadow and attack the substance; 
what between haunting and hungering around Congress, talk- 
ing of profit-sharing, codperation, and organization, and fight- 
ing Knights of Labor with trades-unions, the real enemies 
are quietly stealing from them yet, and by sophistries, pro- 
mises, and hypocritical advice the work of exploitation still 
goes on. Labor must realize sooner or later the real issue 
before it, and begin the battle at once. 

WALTER L. RAMSDELL. 
No. 1 LAUREL Sr., SOMERVILLE, Mass., AUGUST 7, 1856. 


(Mr. Ramsdell’s idea is correct and important, but 
his use of the words “capital” and “capitalist” is not 
justifiable. The capitalist class includes not only em- 
ployers, but receivers of interest, rent, and profit. — Ep- 
ITOR LIBERTY.) . 


Penny-Wise and Pound-Foolish. 


J. Wm. Lloyd is the last revivalist of the exploded “ Be good 
and you will be happy gospel so far, but by no means the 
least. Indeed, he bids fair to outstrip all the others and take 
the first prize. Mr. Walker began by saying one really 
foolish thing,” and was forced to abandon his Anarchistic 
post to protect himself from the steady fire of the unkind" 
Kellys. Mr. Lloyd is bolder. He said more foolish things 
and more foolish things at the very start than we have yet 
heard from our unsuccessful friends since their first attempt 
to reconcile the irreconcilable. What gives me bope, how- 
ever, is the comforting thought that, as friend Lloyd has 
reached the point where even absurdity must stop, he may 
be made to realize the fact that he strayed away from the 
path of sound reasoning, and follow us back into the Anar- 
chistic fold. 

A proverb says: To state a problem clearly is to have it 
half solved.“ It is almost an axiomatic statement that the 
only way to secure ourselves from bad effects of an evil is to 
remove its bottom causes and strike at its root. Hence in 
any given case our first care should be the discovery of the 
bottom causes of the disease we are to treat. Now, the case 
we are treating is the poverty and degradation of the people. 
The Anarchistic social doctors have found the State to be the 
chief cause, the cause of causes that have brought about this 
sad state of things. We charge the State with having impov- 
erisbed and enslaved the masses. We lay the blame for all 
crime, vice, misery, and suffering at the door of law and gov- 
ernment. We point to the homeless tramp, the miserable 
street-walker, the starving children, the overworked and un- 
derpaid factory operative, the hungry miner, the thief, mur- 
derer, suicide, and hold the fiendish, hellish conspiracy of the 
loafers, idlers, gamblers, and monopolists, who are organized 
under the name of law and State, responsible for this fright- 
ful sum of wretchedness and desolation, It is a case of the 
people vs. the State, and we'insist that the State must die in 
order that the people may live and improve their conditions, 
It is not only utterly impossible for the victims of the State 
toMevate themselves, but it is sure to make new and fresh 
victims every hour, and even those who have managed to 
keep out of danger thus far, will sooner or later be devoured 
by that insatiable monster. But if Mr. Lloyd can show that 
the people have nobody but themselves to blame for thefr 
wretched condition, I have no case against the State. If he 
will show that over-population, or intemperance, or extrava- 
gance, are the real causes of poverty, and that vice and crime 
are the inevitable consequences of the natural depravity of 
human nature, I am ready to apologize to the innocent par- 
ties for the injustice done them, and accept any punishment 
from their hands, This Mr. Lloyd cannot do. The very fact 
that a robber class exists gives the lie to such shallow pre- 
tences. What, then, does Mr. Lloyd mean when he asserts 
so boldly that the now can and should be made more com- 
fortable? Presumably this, — that, albeit there is much truth 
in our accusations, and government has had a great deal to 
do in the business, still there are other causes and other 
factors to be considered. Let us be done with cant! exclaims 
Mr. Walker, and is applauded by Mr. Lloyd. We must not 
shut our eyes to the fact that the people are not as worthy 
and deserving as they ought to be. They are reckless, 
mean, selfish, cowardly, passion-burnt, self-weakened, igno- 
rant, says Mr. Lloyd. In the first place, we have never de- 
nied it, and our excited friends beg the very question at 
issue. Hear John share na: fro 
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Those who object to the present order of society, considered | stands between men and natural justice, and as social pro- 


as a whole, and who accept as an alternative the 8 
of a total change, hare a right to set down all the evils whic! 
at present exist as part of their case... . Moral evils, and 
such physical evils as would be remedied if all persons did as 
they ought, are fairly e ble l, wo the state of socięty 
which admits of them. — On Socialism. 

In the second place, we maintain that these evils are incur- 
able and irremediable in the present state of society under 
existing conditions. Mr. Lloyd carefully evaded this very 
important point. We admit that it is quite possible for some 
individuals to make themselves comfortable and get along 
pretty fairly in this world, but their success is necessarily 
achieved at the expense of other individuals, who sink lower 
and lower as these fortunate ones rise higher and higher. And 
this was so clearly demonstrated in Mr. Tucker's“ fable that 
even the most dull-headed moralists cannot hereafter plead ig- 
norance or innocence. And whether this conclusion is true 
or false, what bearing has the fact upon the question of labor 
emancipation? In questions of social reform, no plan can be 
considered as a solution of the difficulty which does not admit 
of being generally adopted and which is not possible and 
practicable for all. It is this rule, by the way, which makes 
it possible for us to distinguish between a crank and a social 
reformer. Now, can Mr. Lloyd seriously talk to the masses 
of the people about clear brains, strong muscles, health, and 
virtue? How about the thousands of starving unemployed, 
of millions of overworked, of the poor and destitute, and of 
all the victims of our economic disorder? Can he talk to 
them about simple diet, non-exciting pleasures, slow living, 
moderation in all things? Can he talk to them of the neces- 
sity of reforming vice thoroughly? Says John Stuart Mill: 
“Even the idle, reckless, and ill-conducted poor, those who 
are said with most jystice to have themselves to blame for 
their condition, often undergo much more and severer labor 
than any of the more highly remunerated laborers; and even 
the inadequate self-control exercised by the industrious poor 
costs them more sacrifice and more effort than is almost ever 
required by the more favored members of society.” That 
the people could have Liberty today if they were self-wise 
and self-free enough to be worthy of it is merely a truism. 
Of course, it is not surprising that Mr. Lloyd should find it 
necessary, for want of better argument, to draw upon the 
resources of Sunday School wisdom and recall the happy say- 
ings of grandmother; but this truism does not warrant the 
extraordinary inference that the people will never have lib- 
erty till they are worthy of it. Does Mr, Lloyd suspect that 
this sounds strangely like despair, and that a despairing man 
is one who does not enjoy the use of his reason and his facul- 
ties? To say that the people will never have liberty till they 
are worthy of it is tantamount to saying that they are doomed 
to eternal slavery, for in slavery they can never become self- 
free and self-wise enough to be worthy of liberty. If you 
want to elevate a slave, you must first set him free. Liberty 
fits men for the proper fulfillment of the duties and fanctions 
which a liberty-conditioned life exacts from them, while 
slavery kills in them every manly impulse and makes cowards 
and sycophants of them. We see all through history that 
every improvement in the conditions of life invariably re- 
sulted in a moral and intellectual elevation of the people. 
All reforms of the past have been fought for and achieved by 
insignificantly small minorities, frequently individual mar- 
tyrs, and only after the people lived and moved under the 
new conditions did they learn to appreciate the worth of the 
reformers and the reforms. 

What would these drunken, whore-mongering. self-weak- 
ened fools do with liberty? While it would be unreasonable 
to hope that those who are as black as sin would become as 
white as snow the instant liberty is granted them, it is cer- 
tainly safe to say that they would not become worse. Liberty 
being the only remedy for the diseases that afflict society, 
it cannot be applied too soon. The recovery will be slow 
and gradual, but it is certain. Time, like reason, says Paine, 
will make its own way, and prejudice will fall in the combat 
with interest. 

I think I have said enough. I do not care to argue all The 
points made by my respected opponent, and there is much in 
his epistle that, as usual, commands my admiration. But I 
would ask him to bear in mind that I was not considering 
the question of ideal freedom, or ideal happiness. As Anar- 
chists we have to deal with the question of simple justice 
between man and man. A just man is not necessarily a per- 
fectly moral man, but justice is the foundation on which mo- 
rality and virtue are to be built. Justice is the first step in 
the direction of social order and peace. From this point of 
view the “love, care, protection, and development of self ” is 
aright, not a duty. In virtue of this birthright “ we demand 
liberty, equal opportunities, and a chance to grow unhin- 
dered”; but, demanding this from others, we are bound to 
grant them the same rights. To invade self is bad enough, 
but our right to self-invasion is as inviolable as that of self- 
development. To seek to govern us and control our conduct 
for our own good is just as tyrannical as to subordinate our 
interest to the pleasure of a self-constituted ruler. The in- 
vasion of others is "the most unpardonable sin,” as it is the 
most unwise thing to attempt, for under liberty, and in the 
absence of legal banditti who substitute the rule of brute 
force for that of natural justice, any invasion of others is sure 
to prove very disastrous to the would-be tyrant. 

And now, friend Lloyd, to the conclusion. As the State 


gress and individual selflevelopment are impossible without 
justice and liberty, and as the love, care, protection, and 
elevation of self is our aim and perfect happiness our ideal, 
it is self-evident that we must concentrate all our forces 
where the opposition is strongest and clear the way for our 
triumphant advancing march. Wherefore I say: as Anar- 
chists we have one duty, — to destroy the State. 
V. Yarros. 


————— Es. 
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LIBERTY’S LIBRARY. 


For any of the following Works, address, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY? Or an Inquiry into the 
Principle of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Proud Life and Works, and containing 
as a Frontispiece a tine steel engraving of the Author. Translat 
from the French by Benj. R. ker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, — its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders. % pages octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.50; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6.50. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Iuine's Age of Reason’ 
and ‘Rights of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.“ By Michael Rakounine, Founder of 
Nihilism and Apoie of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
ciples. An essay showing Liberty and Equity as the only condi- 
tions of true eodperntion, and exposing the violations of these 
conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. 
Fowler. Containing a portri of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
cents: two copies, 10 ceni 


THE RADICAL REVIEW: Vol. I., handsomely 
bound in cloth, and containing over sixty Essays, Poems, Transla- 
tions, and Keviews, by the most prominent radical writers, on 
industrial, financial, social, literary, scientific, philosophical, ethi- 
cal, and religious subjects. 828 pages octavo. , $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 
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interesting: to all victims of British tyranny and misrale. A red: 
line edition, printed beautifully, in large type, on fine paper, 


and bound in parchment covers. Elegant and cheap. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


TRUE CIVILIZATION: A Subject of vital and 
serious Interest to all People, but most immediately to the Men 
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THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the le, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than * and Poverty" itself. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


NATURAL LAW: or, the Science of Justice. A 
Treatise on Natural Law, Natural Justice, Natural ‘bts, Natu- 
ral Liberty, and Natural Society, showing that all jon 
whatsoever is an absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. By 
Lysander Spooner. Price, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of coöperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson.” Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


AN ANARCHIST ON ANARCHY. An clo- 
quent exposition of the beliefs of Anarchists by a man as eminent 
in science as in reform. By Elisée Reclus, Followed by a sketch 
of the criminal record of the author by E. Vaughan. Price, 10 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo- 
nopoly of railroads, 88 etc., may be abolished without 
the intervention of the State. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a 
portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 centa; two copies, 10 cents. 


SO THE RAILWAY KINGS ITCH FOR AN 
Empire, Do they? By a “Red-Hot Striker,” of Scranton, Pa. 
A ply to an article by William M. Grosvenor in the Interna- 
tional Keview, Price, 10 cents; per hundred, $4.00, 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of gov- 
ernment to temperance, showing that prohibition cannot pro- 
hibit, and would be unnecessary if it could, By C. T. Fowler. 
Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 centa. 

A FEMALE NIHILIST. 
character aml adventures of a ical Nihilistic heroine. By 
Stepniak, author of * Underground Russia.” Price, 10 cents, 


A, POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: 
e Herbert. “Price, Mon e ee by Min. By 
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A Letter to Grover Cleveland, 


ON 
His False Inaugural Address, The Usurpations and 
Crimes of Lawmakers and Judges, and The 
Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and 
Servitude of the People. 
By LYSANDER SPOONER. 


112 Large Pages. Price, 35 Cents. 
ADDRESS THE PUBLISHER: 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


A NIHILISTIC ROMANCE. 
BY 


N. G. TCHERNYCHEWSKY. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 
TRANSLATED BY BENJ. R. TUCKER. 


Written in Prison, 
Suppressed by the Czar. 


The Author Over Twenty Years an Exile in 
Siberia, 


Russian Edition Worth $600 a Copy. 


First American Edition Exhausted in Four 
Days. 


Second Now Ready. 


An Elegant Volume of 330 Pages. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


To call the book the “ Uncle Tom's Cabin" of Nihilism is scarcely 
extravagance. — Boston Advertiser. 


It is perhaps the book which haa most ef influenced the 
youth of Russia in their wth into Nihilism, and it is remi 
and noteworthy as a work which has played so important a part in 
the political and social history of the century. — Boston Courier, 


As a revelation of folk life it is invaluable; we have no other 
Rassian pictures that compare with it. — Providence Star. 


„What's To Be Done?” is worthy to rank with * Fathers and 
Sons” and “ Anna Karenina.“ — Boston Traveller. 


In Cloth, $1.00. In Paper, 75 Cents. 


Address the Publisher, 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 


Standard Labor Literature. 


Kart Marx.—Capital: First English transla- 


tion, in 27 at 10 cents 
each; the whole work, - - 2.50 
Wage Labor and Capital; 48 
page, - - 140 
Extracts from Capital, .10 
Avoust BEBEL.— Woman in the Past, Present, 
and Future; 272 pages; 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, .30 
Tom Strano KILLED AND ANTI-SYLLABUS; two 
thrilling facts. 003 
H. M. Hynpman.—Coming Revolution in Eng- 
lend, se 0 
The Historical Basis of So- 
cialism, - - 2.50 
Tue Soctauist CATECHISM, - - =- - 05 
Socrauist RHYMES, - - - - 005 
Tue CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH, by L. 
Gronlund, Sok se tee al sey, ee 
FERDINAND LAssAaLLE.— The Workingman's 
Programme, - - 20 
Tue Factory HELI,- - - - - 005 
PETER KROPOTKINE.— An Appeal to the Young, .05 
CAMPBELL. — Robbery of the Poor, = 40 
Tue Erout-Hour Stanp anp Worx-Day, by 
A. Jonas,- - .d 001 
Reporter AND SOCIALIST, by A. Jonas, - 410 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Hax. 


On Picket Duty. 

Handsomely bound copies of Volume III. of Lil- 
erty are now ready for delivery, and will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of two dollars. 

Charles T. Fowler has issued another number of his 
admirable “Sun.” The subject discussed is “ Codpera- 
tive Homes,” involving incidental treatment of the 
questions of marriage, maternity, etc. A portrait of 
Louise Michel is inserted as a frontispiece. I supply 
this pamphlet, post-paid to any address, for six cents 
a copy; two copies, ten cents. 

I have a few slightly damaged copies of “ What’s To 
Be Done?” the prices of which I have fixed at 75, 60, 
50, and 40 cents. Those at 40 cents have paper covers, 
the others cloth. The damage is confined entirely to 
the covers, and is not of a nature to render the books 
less serviceable. This is a rare chance for those who 
cannot afford to buy the perfect book at one dollar. 

The New York boycotters are free again, Governor 
Hill having commuted their sentences to one hundred 
days’ imprisonment... The document in which the gov- 
ernor gives his reasons for this course is curious and 
significant. Among the mitigating circumstances it 
cites the fact that the prisoners were “neither Social- 
ists nor Anarchists, but respectable and industrious 
workingmen.” This is equivalent to saying that all 
Anarchists and Socialists are contemptible loafers, and, 
if any of them are so unfortunate as to get into prison, 
they will rot there before Governor Hill will inquire 
whether they are innocent or guilty. 

In this number I begin the serial publication of one 
of the earliest and best of Anarchistic works, Stephen 
Pearl Andrews’s “Science of Society.” Josiah Warren 
pronounced it the best exposition of his ideas that had 
ever been made and probably the best that ever would 
be made. When it first appeared in 1851, its seeds 
fell on stony ground and only here and there took 
root; but since then the soil has been cleared of many 
obstructions, and I expect the harvest from its reap- 
pearance to be far more abundant than the original 
crop. Whoever masters this work will get the key to 
human progress, past, present, and future. 

Dyer D. Lum has gone to Chicago to try to re- 
vive the “Alarm.” I print elsewhere his appeal for 
support. Lum's “ Alarm” will doubtless be a vast im- 
provement on Parsons’s “Alarm.” If it proves a vigor- 
ous and fearless champion of the principles which its 
editor really believes in, it will do grand work. But if 
it wastes time in trying to reconcile the irreconcilable, 
its outlook will be a dubious one. I think that we An- 
archists will give your experiment a fair trial, Comrade 
Lum, with hearty wishes for its success. Stick to the 
plumb-line, and we'll stick to you. But if you abandon 
your own logic to follow that of events, you'll have to 
“go it alone” so far as we are concerned. 

At his Faneuil Hall meeting Dr. Aveling said: “With 
the abolition of private property in land, with the abo- 
lition of private property in raw material, with the abo- 
lition of private property in machinery, will come the 
abolition of private property in human lives.” Never 
was truer word spoken. For with State property in 
land, with State property in raw material, with State 
property in machinery, would_come State sle in 
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human lives. Such is the object of Dr. Aveling's 
State Socialism,—the obliteration of the individual 
life. Property in human lives ought to be as “private” 
as possible; each individual (forgive the tautology) 
should own his own. But under State Socialism the 
ownership of each individual’s life would be virtually 
vested in the body politic. Those who hold the pro- 
perty in the means of living will inevitably hold the 
property in life itself. 

For two or three months past Liberty has been very 
tardy; hereafter it will try to behave better. Such 
delays would never occur at all, if the paper were more 
liberally supported. It grows in circulation, but very 
slowly, and, while it is thus getting its growth, each of 
its supporters should do double duty. One of Liberty's 
most earnest friends is a young Swede named Evald 
Hammar, a resident of Grahamville, Florida, and hence 
a neighbor of J. Wm. Lloyd. He makes the following 
suggestion, which I wish Liberty’s constituents, one 
and all, might promptly act upon: “ If every subseriber 
of Liberty will send you twenty-five, fifty, or one hun- 
dred cents to pay for three, six, or twelve months’ 
subscription to Liberty to be sent to such person as 
each subscriber would select, I think more could be 
done for Anarchy than in any other way. Liberty's 
circulation would be doubled. I am perhaps the poor- 
est subscriber, but, if the others will do as suggested, 
I will rake up half a dollar and send you the name of 
a person who very probably would afterwards pay him- 
self for his Liberty. If you think this idea is worth 
noticing in the paper, you may use my name for such 
purpose in any way you choose. I feel sorry every 
time Liberty comes and I see how excellent it is and I 
know it is known to so few people.” 

I must remind Comrade Lloyd, à propos of his bright 
and breezy article in another column, that I make no 
pretension to leadership of the Anarchistic movement. 
If I cuff ears, mine get cuffed as freely in return; and 
frequently I am not the first to cuff. I happened to 
start Liberty, and I intend to control it; but in so do- 
ing I am only cobperating with my comrades, each of 
whom is working in his own way ind is sovereign 
therein. As for the idea that I am a locomotive to 
which Miss Kelly is a tender, that is still farther from 
the truth. A tender, indeed! Why, my dear Comrade 
Lloyd, let me tell you a secret, and don't you give it 
away. If I did pretend to leadership, I should consider 
Miss Kelly the most insubordinate member of my flock. 
Scarcely a day passes that she does not show her mu- 
tinous propensities. If we seem pretty closely in agree- 
ment, it is because we generally start from the same 
premises and, being endowed with something more 
than our fair share of the logical faculty, therefore 
arrive at the same conclusions. But there is no lead- 
ing or following about it. When we do differ, we 
differ with a vengeance, and I sometimes tremble in 
fear of the possible consequences, Miss Kelly is an 
honest woman of independent mind, and for her fear- 
less exercise thereof, even in opposition to me, I honor 
her; likewise I honor all my comrades in the propor- 
tion that they share this admirable quality. 

The men convicted at Chicago made a fine showing 
in their speeches before the court. Parsons's effort 
suffered considerably from its extreme length and his 
exhaustion, but it had many merits, not the least of 
which was the incorporation in it (without giving the 
slightest credit, if the verbatim reports in the news- 
papers are correct) of “O's” article in the last number 
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of Liberty exposing Captain Schaack's scoundrelism. 
The boy Lingg spoke briefly, but finely, never drop- 
ping for a moment from his lofty height of scorn and 
defiance. But Fielden bore off the palm. His speech 
will live in history. For plain, straightforward state- 
ment of facts, and simple, modest, moving eloquence, 
but few utterances on record will stand comparison 
with it. He introduced his speech with Freiligrath's 
magnificent poem, “Revolution,” printed in Liberty a 
year or two ago, and nothing could have better fitted 
the occasion. To those aware of it the pathos of his 
eloquence was greatly enhanced by the fact that, while 
he was speaking, his wife was giving birth to a little 
girl whom he will probably never see unless he sees her 
from the gallows. Even the heartless State’s attorney, 
Grinnell, was obliged to confess that, if Fielden had 
made his speech before the jury, it probably would 
have saved his life, and two days later the Chicago 
Inter- Ocean“ declared that “the marvellous influence 
of its touching and magic eloquence had spréad far and 
wide,” and that “no more convincing evidence of the 
dangerous character of the defendants could have been 
furnished than the change which this one speech has 
wrought in thousands of minds in so brief a space of 
time.” However this may be, neither Fielden’s speech 
nor any of the others had any effect upon the shame- 
less Judge Gary, who sentenced all the prisoners except 
Neebe to be hanged on the third of December. Are 
the authorities bent on inaugurating another fratri- 
cidal war, of which Chicago is to be the Harper's 
Ferry? It would seem so. The superstitious would 
find ground for foreboding in the very date fixed for 
the execution. It was on the second of December, 
1859, that John Brown’s soul was sent marching on; 
it is on the third of December, 1886, that not one soul, 
but seven, are to start abreast on a far sterner journey, 
With results, I fear, more than seven times as serious. 


To Readers of the “Alarm.” 


You have not wondered at the non-appearance of the A 
arm.” With its files and books confiscated, its office suj- 
pressed, its editor in a prison cell under sentence of death, 
and the advocacy of free speech made a crime, no apology 
will be expected. Law has triumphed and order has been 
vindicated. 

Comrades: Shall the“ Alarm“ again be issued to defend 
free speech, to sound a note of warning to our social pilots 
now so busily engaged in “shooting Niagara’?... Our 
comrades have been condemned for the crime of being lead- 
ers“; the prosecution believe, in their ignorance, that this 
world-wide movement can be stamped out in America through 
their extinction. That iniquitous verdict but calls for new 
effort. If we are true to our principles, when one falls au- 
other must take his place.... In such an undertaking 
there is no profit. We and you alike are moved by but one 
impulse—devotion. We stand ready to assume the task aud 
the responsibility. Will you respond with cordial aid and 
support? Against the reign of legalized terrorism into which 
we are drifting, our voice should be raised, 

In the present condition of affairs an advanced Labor paper 
in Chicago has become an imperative necessity. Under the 
new management Labor in all its interests will be fully con- 
sidered. Writers prominent in the labor cause have promised 
contributions. Arrangements are already being made for a 
list of editorial contributors whose names will guarantee 
confidence. To you we appeal—Shall we proceed? . . . 
We ask your signatures for sums of Not Less than One Dollar 
each. Those who are able to give more we confidently be- 
lieve will do so, 

Return answers as soon as possible to Dyer D. Lum, 14 
S. Morgan Street, Chicago. Yours fraternally, 

Dyer D. Lum, Editor. 
Jri linur Pi Gwar, Associate-Editur. 
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What is the spirit of the nineteenth century? What further Anarchy—or, in 
other words, what further restriction of authority and extension of individual 
freedom—is there to be won? Our century inherited the achievements of its 
predecessors. Mental freedom existed. True, it was denied here and there, but 
the enemy had been outflanked aud the future was secure. Universal manhood 
suffrage was in its hand. What more was left to be striven for? With religious 
and political freedom attained, was pro henceforth to be merely along these 
lines, without opening into yet wider and unknown fields? Were individual rights 
to find their guarantees in—extension of taxation? What new orbit for activity 
essential to human happiness can there be beyond those of religion and politics? 

There is one that neither religious nor political methods have yet reached. Let 
us look a little closer at the line of progress followed in the past, and see if we 
cannot detect a path not yet emerged into the open ground of achieved result. In 
the rapid glance we have taken of the Christian centuries we have gained an insight 
into the meaning of history. We have seen that history is not a record of fortu- 


itous events; there is a thread which may be followed through the web of events | 


which makes pro! a reality. The larger and more comprehensive our knowledge 
of the past, the better we are enabled to grasp the true relations of events and 
understand the present. Our ears are dinned with vociferous demands to do this 
or that, and the millennium will be achieved. Let us dismiss our pe panaceas 
from consideration. Let us interrogate the past; it is the womb of the present, 
and contains the germs of the future. We may discern the lines of progres even 
if unable to distinguish the agencies by which they are to be oe ished. So 
far as we keep in those lines, we are on the path to victory, carried on by the 
momentum of the ages. So far as we depart from them, disaster and defeat will 
overtake us and overwhelm our projects. 

We have seen from the plead a a constant extension of freedom. 
hastily resume the whole period of our study, and see the result. 
returned the fugitive slave, Onesimus, and preached absolute obedience to servants 
and wives, slavery everywhere prevailed. Aristotle had proclaimed it to be founded 
on natural law. Rome's greatness was based on it. Yet slavery brought Rome's 
downfall. The multiplicity of slaves rendered free labor worthless. Let us hasten 
on to the barbarian conquest. We have studied the forces brought into conflict in 
that seething crucible, Germanic individuality, which, in attempting to use Roman 
forms of government, gave birth to a new society founded on 13 in 
land. Slavery died out and serfdom arose. The laborer belonged to the land, he 
was attached to the glebe; he was no longer an individual chattel to be driven to 
and sold in the market. Historically, there was an undeniable pro; ; individ- 
ually, his material condition was not much improved. His wife and children were 
his own; so, too, were their economic condition, which remained the same. 

In slavery the master had to sustain life in his slave, or lose him. The minimum 
cost of subsistence therefore became a necessary expense to the master. In the 
slow process of evolution from slavery to serfdom, the principle of freedom made 

wogress, but the rut of custom left this iron law of remuneration unchanged. 
The cost of subsistence remained the laborer's share of the social product. The 
crusades enfranchised large numbers of serfs for their services. The tremendous 
impetus thus given to industry we have noted. Free labor increased. Industrial 
warfare was the direction now assumed by human activity. The military phase of 
human activity was passing away; society was seeking “structural adaptation to 
surrounding environments.” The ful pursuits of Industry were claiming the 
future for its own; for this end the Genius of Liberty became its guiding star. 
But still through all the centuries the iron law of remuneration remained un- 
changed. With inventions the power of labor was multiplied and the product 
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increased. Comforts began to slowly descend 23 social layers down to the 


proletariat. In our century his standard of existence has been struggling upward, 
notwithstanding the adverse influence of competition, which has tended to repress 
it to the old limit. The principle has remained unchanged, though a change has 
come in what constitutes subsistence. It no longer means black bread and chest- 
nuts. The extension of freedom has raised the standard, though the iron law 
remains. Amelioration is never a remedy, though often its herald. Though in- 
c reedom has benefited the proletaire, remember that its influence has been 
reflex, not direct. He warms himself by another's hearth. 

But can this be changed? Is it not rooted in human nature, in natural capa- 
cities? I have not, and shall not, lay down any plans for progress, or any panaceas 
for social ills. I am simply endeavoring to ascertain in what direction the hand 
of progress points. And as our answer is to be found in the meaning of history, 
lat us group some of the different epochs already viewed. 

When religious freedom was achieved, its advocates deemed the goal of progress 
attained. Men had held it impossible to separate belief and action. Freedom of 
thought in the State was inconceivable with the existence of the State. Yet this 
was realized. The spirit of the age asserted the idea, time furnished the means 
and answered the query. The State was modified by the curtailment of authority. 
What statesmen in one century declared inconceivable, men in the following one 
enjoyed. When authority became wounded unto death in the Vatican, it shrank 
hehind the thrones. The power of the king became logically the point of attack. 
Where Charles I. lost his head for his stubbornness in matters of conscience, the 
next age saw Louis XVI. mounting the scaffold because he was king. His crime 
lay in the insignia of his office. Thoughtful men trembled for the future. To 
question the divine authority of the monarch seemed utter social ruin. In fact, 
men seldom were logical in their claims; it was brought about, not by theorists, 
not by revolutionists and National Assemblies, not by books, but by the stern 
logic of events; by that social providence that ever bends men’s purposes to the 
lines of progress and “shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may.” 

The great man of his age is he who is most thoroughly its secretary, who voices 
the ery of the spirit dumbly seeking expression in his generation. The wise man 
saw the spirit of the sixteenth century to be religious freedom, and buckled on 
his armor without stopping to philosophize on what had never been, or to bewail 
the inevitable dissolution of existing social conditions. The armies of revolution- 
ary France cared nothing for constitutional theories. The spirit of the age ani- 
mated them, and political freedom must be won, and all Europe trembled before 
their victorious arms. 

We return now to our question: What is the spirit of the nineteenth century? 
Is it striving for the establishment of some principle which will give it a distinctive 
characteristic in future TE We have foreseen it. Religious and political 
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freedom attained, in what direction has the legislation of this century tended? 
Undeniably the regulation of commercial and industrial relations. In 1801 Eng- 
land began a long series of enactments regulating the hours of labor and protecting 
the laborer. The whole century has been filled with efforts to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the laborer, to shorten his hours of toil, to place educational facilities 
more within his grasp, in fact, to extend his freedom from economic subjection. 
Run over in mind the countries of Europe; in not one is this not the case. Labor 
legislation is a product of this century,—no longer to repress, but to alleviate. 
Public authority bows to public opinion; demand ever precedes supply. And in 
this inarticulate demand we will find the spirit of this century. 

The spirit of an age is ever the assertion of a principle, legislation the modifica- 
tion of antagonistic principles through its influence. The legislative result is, 
therefore, ever a compromise, and not a full recognition. The demand of the age, 
while securing by compromise amelioration, is ever more radical. Need I say that 
this new spirit—the logical successor of mental and political freedom — is eco-* 
nomic freedom! The whole century echoes with its demand; the overthrown 
standard of the Bundschuh flies on every breeze. It led to the English Reform 
movement in 1832, and the Chartist uprising. It has broken out in France; 
whispering in 1830, growing bolder in 1839, erecting barricades in 1848, and filling 
Europe with dread in 1871! Each time ef it has each time risen from 
contact with the earth in new vigor. If the spirit of this century is to be described 
in one word, the historian of the future will read on the nineteenth milestone of 
the ages the legend, — Socialism! 

Let us not be blinded with prejudice. Luther and Calvin abjured toleration as 
of the devil; yet they were the instruments of its success. The Humanists of the 
seventeenth century extolled royal power while they were unconsciously severing 
the veins which . it with life. The revolutionists of the last century would 
have scouted the idea that suffrage left aught to be struggled for, yet scarcely had 
they closed their labors when progress again raised her banner pi marched on to 
new outposts. The emancipation of conscience from control by external authority 
but cleared the field for new struggles. The emancipation of the individual from 
royal authority has but simplified the contest. In these cases the seat of authority 
was visible, objective: a church, a prince. So is it today, — the Politico-Economic 
State! History is not yet ready to close her scroll and retire on the pension list. 

We may continue to imitate the wiseacres of the past, and cry: “Pooh! pooh!“ 
| The logic of events listens to no man’s sneer; human progress halts not at privi- 
| lege’s shriek. Mental liberty, political liberty, economic liberty! Is it not the 
| rye of progress? The word Liberty includes all, and she will not be content with 
ess. 

Economically, man has risen; we have traced his course from slave to serf, to 
wage laborer. He has participated in the achievements of recent centuries. Men- 
tally he is free; no external authority may dictate or forbid the free expression of 
| his thought. Politically he is free; no external authority may dictate or forbid 
| the free exercise of his choice. But economically he finds freedom denied, and 
| often his economic condition demands the curtailment of his mental and political 
freedom. He lives by labor, but has no control over the means of labor. He la- 
bors, but has no right to labor. The means of subsistence are extended or withheld 
as individual will or caprice may determine. Like the monster Frankenstein, the 
creation of his own hands holds him at its mercy. Jf his labor be needed, the 
means of labor will be extended to him. If it be not needed, he is told that “at 
the banquet of nature there is no cover laid for him.” 

Will it be always thus? Haye we not read the answer in the meaning of history? 
Progress has only resulted where authority has decayed and freedom extended. 
The earliest governments were ecclesiastic; Divine authority ruled men, — The- 
archy, government by God through a priestly hierarchy. With increased social 
interrelations man's activities widened, and the warrior king arose. Divine au- 
thority was delegated to the hand of power; it ay ey forth from the veil of the 
temple and became embodied. The priest blessed the sword, and mon-archy, gov- 
ernment by one man, followed. Till 1789 priest and noble constituted the ruling 
classes. The insurrection against authority culminated in the Revolution to hurl 
them from their seat. Commerce and Industry, trader and producer, fought 
shoulder to shoulder against their ancient enemies in storming the Bastile, and 
together celebrated their triumph. But the day after the victory saw a new di- 
vision of forces; the tiers-état had divided. Monarchy fell, but where once the 
amulet and the sword stood as symbols of authority was now seen the purse. The 
old aristocracy wis replaced by a new timocracy. The monarch had followed the 
hierarch into the land of shadows; their day Yad But the power of the 

urse created in their paes an olig-archy,—government by the few who 
its strings. The new Redeemer of the new world, Capital, was held in legal bond- 
age. Economic subjection to the means of labor, dependence for life upon arbitrary 
conditions, remained supreme; the third arm of Cæsarism still retained its vigor. 
The glorious cry for liberty became degraded into commercial freedom, — involving 
free trade in labor! 

As a consequence concentration of wealth has resulted by legal means. The 
political State is the concrete expression of existing social conditions; it is based 
upon them, and is clothed with authority to maintain them,—an exercise of force 
that every day is calling more and more into activity. For underlying all political 
questions are the unquestioned economic formulas of the present régime. While 
all this is in the line of progress, who will assert it to be its end? If the spirit of 
the age demands economic freedom, the political State cannot bar its course. 

In the past force has been the midwife at the birth of every extension of freedom ; 
privilege never concedes till endangered. Authority has ever — 2 to arrest pro- 

ress, to dam the stream of time to turn privileged grist mills, and has but increased 
its destructive momentum when the inevitable break has come. Thearchy, mon- 
archy, oligarchy! The church is of the past, the king is without divine right; 
will the political State remain? Already the standard of An-archy is unfurled 
and groups thoughtful followers. 

But the absence of government, the negation of authority of man over man, it 
is shrieked in our ears, is social dissolution, death! Authority must remain to 
control—others. So said its ecclesiastical defenders, so vociferated the assertors 
of intolerance, so shrieked the royalists,—yet Humanity lives! Authority will 
remain wherever freedom is denied, but with economic freedom attained the State, 
like the Church, will find its occupation gone. Individual liberty and external 
authority, of Church, or State, or Mob, cannot co-exist. ‘They are mutually antag- 
onistic. The whole course of historical progress we have seen to be the extension 
of personal liberty, and the consequent restriction of the sphere of authority. And 
when a State is seen slowly developing force as its main reliance, it is not only a 
reactionary policy, but a revolutionary symptom! No man has yet been able to 
set a satisfactory limit to the extension of freedom. Liberty, uot partial, but 
complete, is the goal of pi SS. 

Let us not be alarmed. The dissipation of authority will continue, the extension 
of freedom cannot now cease; Cæsarism is dying of its wounds; its convulsive 
wrenchings betoken its last agony. Where priest and king, clothed with divine 
consecration, have failed, the militia of the people will not prevail over the inspi- 
ration of the age. In the social commonwealth of the future, people will smile at 
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the political methods of this age, as we smile at the judicial combats of the medi- 
wval age to settle questions of moral right, and the prayers of the Fifth Monarchy 
men to secure political freedom. 

External authority imperial or delegated — grows more and more restricted in 
scope as the ages roll on, Each revolving year brings out in clearer relief the fact 
that social administration and political government are not identical. When men- 
tal freedom gained recognition, the church passed away as an objective power, and 
human thought became of more yalue. When political freedom broke the blade | 
of the consecrated sword, human actions increased in worth as they were more un- 
trammeled. With the birth of our pseudo Commercial Freedom, the modern 
State arose. Deprived of a basis in the control of human thought and activity, it 
necessarily fell back on what remained, — economic privilege. When this is swept 
away and equality of opportunities prevails, the State ceases. Though government 
falls, administration will remain; but to administer is neither to regulate or con- 
trol. The twin delusions— protection and prohibition — will be exploded fallacies 
in the light of freedom. 

this inconceivable? Every oue will today admit that political methods cannot 
settle a moral question, cannot decide on the truth of a dogma. We would as soon 
speak of a black sound, or a round fragrance, as to attempt to identify the now 
separate spheres of morals and politics. Yet but a few generations ago what is 
now a commonplace that “even a laborer” can understand was to statesmen in- 
conceivable. Intelligent men today admit that political methods cannot reach 
economic laws; they underlie our whole social system, and are the foundation of 
the State. Yet men talk glibly of the power of the ballot in the State to settle 
economic questions, the spirit of which is a protest against the State. But in the 
fact that other thousands are aware of the futility of such efforts, that reforms in 
the political State will not remove economic privilege or subjection, lies my belief 
that the law of progress still prevails,—that the meaning of history as expounded 
in the logic of events is mental liberty, political liberty, economic liberty, — that 
the path of industry through slavery, seridom, wagedom, will not end short of final 
emancipation, —that the rise of commerce, overleaping baronial custom dues, State 
regulation, and prohibitory fines, indicates a goal of unprivileged competition in 
freedom from legal thraldom,—in short, that the political State, seen to be needed 
but where privilege obtains, will follow priest and king and be hurled from the 
seat of authority and the throne overturned. 

The reign of the archies is drawing to a close; the Coming of Man is at hand! 
The night of eighteen Christian centuries has passed; we live in the dawn of a 
new era, and here and there we can already discern the ruddy tints of the rising 
Sun of Liberty! 


The Martyrdom of Man to Authority must cease! 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion c: ing nigher, 
Glares at one that neds ind winks beside a slowly dying fire ! 
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So the materialists, always conforming their social theories to the real develop- 
ments of history, consider bestiality, cannibalism, slavery as the first points of de- 
parture in the p ssive movement of pesca A but what are they seeking, what 
do they wish? The emancipation and complete humanization of society; while 
the idealists, who take for the foundations of their speculations the immortal soul 
and free will, end inevitably in the worship of public order, like Thiers, and in 
that of authority, like Mazzini,—that is to say, in the consecration and organi- 
zation of an eternal slavery. Whence it follows, evidently, that theoretical ma- 
terialism has for a necessary consequence practical idealism, and that, on the 
contrary, ideal theories find their realization possible only in the grossest practical 

es, Where were the materialists, the atheists, found? 


materialism. 

But yesterday, under our ey 
In the Paris Commune. And the idealists, the believers in God? In the National 
Assembly of Versailles. What did the men of Paris wish? Through the emanci- 
pation of labor, the definitive emancipation of humanity. And what does the 
triumphant Assembly of Versailles wish? Its final degradation under the double 
yoke of spiritual and temporal power. The materialists, full of faith and despising 
3 dangers, and death, wish to march forward, because they see gleaming 
before them the triumph of humanity; and the idealists, out of breath, seeing no 
longer anything but red spectres before them, wish to push it back with all their 
might thang the mire from which it has escaped with so much trouble. Compare 
and judge. 

Mazzini pretends and asserts, with that doctrinal and imperious tone which is 
peculiar to all founders of new religions, that materialists are incapable of loving 
and of devoting their life to great things. In saying that, he only proves that, 
a consistent idealist and scorner of humanity, in the name of his God, whose pro- 
phet he very seriously believes himself to be, he has never comprehended human 
nature nor the historical developments of society, and that, if he is not ignorant 
of history, he misunderstands it in a singular manner. 

His reasoning is that of all the theologians. If there were no creative God, he 
says, the world with its admirable laws could not exist, or else would nt 
nothing less than a horrible chaos, where all things would be governed, not by a 
providential and divine thought, but by frightful chance and the anarchical com- 
petition of blind forces. There would be no aim in life; everything would be 
only material, brutal, and fortuitous. For without God, no coordination in the 
physical world, and no moral law in human society; and without moral law, no 
duty, no right, no sacrifice, no love, no humanity, uo country, no Rome, and no 
layi for, if Italy exists as a nation, it is only because she has a providential and 
worldly mission to fulfill, and she could have been charged with this mission only 
by God, whose paternal solicitude for this queen of nations has gone so far as to 


have existed. Like all political States subordinated and ruled from above by 
arbitrary legislators, the world would then present the spectacle of the most revolt- 
ing anarchy. It could not exist. 

3. That the moral law, whose existence we materialists and atheists recognize 
more really than idealists of any school whatever, Mazzinians or non-Mazziniaus, 
can, is a truly moral law, a law at once logical and real, a powerful law, a law 
which must triumph over the conspiracies of all the idealists in the world, because 
it emanates from the very nature of human society, a nature of which we must 
seek the real foundations, not in God, but in animality. 

4. That the idea of a God, far from being necessary to the establishment of 
this law, has been only its disturbance and depravation. 

5. That all the Gods, past and present, have owed their first existence to human 
fantasy, hardly free from the swaddling-clothes of its primitive bestiality; that 
faith in a supernatural or divine world constitutes an aberration historically in- 
evitable in the past developments of our mind; and that, to use an expression of 
Proudhon, men, deceived by a sort of optical illusion, have always adored in their 
Gods only their own image, reversed and monstrously exaggerated. 

6. That divinity, once established on its celestial throne, has become the scourge 
of humanity, the ally of all the tyrants, of all the charlatans, of all the tormentors 
and exploiters of the popular masses. 

7. That, finally, the disappearance of the divine phantoms, necessary condition 
of the triumph of humanity, will be one of the inevitable consequences of the 
emancipation of the proletariat, 

As long as Mazzim was content to insult the youth of the schools, the only ones 
who, in the profoundly corrupted and degraded circles of the existing bourgeoisie, 
still evinced a little enthusiasm for great things, for truth and justice; as long as 
he limited his attacks to the German professors, to the Moleschotts, the Schiffs, 
and the others, who commit the horrible offence’ of teaching true science in 
Italian universities; and as long as he amused himself with denouncing them to the 
Italian government as propagators of subversive ideas in the country of Galileo 
and Giordano Bruno, —the silence enjoined by affection and pity was possible to 
us. The young people are energetic enough and the professors learned enough to 
defend themselves. 

But today Mazzini has exceeded the limit. Still in good faith and still inspired 
by an idealism as fanatical as sincere, he has committed two crimes which, in 
our eyes, in the eyes of the entire socialistic democracy of Europe, are unpardonable. 

At the very moment when the heroic population of Paris, more sublime than 
ever, was getting itself massacred by tens of thousands, including women and 
children, in defending the most humane, the most just, the most grand cause which 
was ever produced in history, the cause of the emancipation of the working-people of 
the whole world; at the moment when the frightful coalition of all the unclean 
reactions which are now celebrating their triumphal orgies at Versailles, not content 
with massacring and imprisoning en masse our brothers and sisters of the Commune 
of Paris, launches at them all the calumnies which a baseness without limits can 
alone concoct,—Mazzini, the great, the pure democrat Mazzini, turning his back 
upon the cause of the proletariat and remembering gd his mission of prophet and 
priest, likewise hurls his insults at them! He dares deny not only the justice of 
| their cause, but even their heroic and sublime devotion, 3 them, they 
| who have sacrificed themselves for the d@iverance of the whole worl „as a lot of 

coarse creatures ignorant of all moral law and obeying only egoistic and savage 
impulses: 
his is not the first time that Mazzini has insulted and calumniated the people 
of Paris. In 1848, after the memorable days of June which had inaugurated the 
era of the demands of the proletariat and of the really socialistic movement in 
| Europe, Mazzini had launched a manifesto full of wrath, cursing the workingmen 
| of Paris and socialism at the same time. Against the workingmen of 1848, de- 
| voted, heroic, sublime, like their children of 1871, and, like them, massacred, 
| imprisoned, and banished en masse by the bourgeois Republic, Mazzini had repeated 
all the slanders of which Ledru-Rollin and his other friends, self-styled red repub- 
licans of France, made use to palliate in the eyes of the world, and perhaps in their 
own eyes, their ridiculous and shameful incapacity. 

Mazzini cursed socialism: as priest or as Messianic deputy of the master on 
high, he must curse it, since socialism, considered from the moral point of view, 
is the advent of human respect replacing the voluntary degradations of divine wor- 
ship, and, considered from the scientifically practical point of view, is the procla- 
mation of that grand principle which, from this time a part of the conscience of 
the people, has become the single point of departure, as well of the researches 
and developments of positive science, as of the revolutionary movements of the 
proletariat. 

This principle, summed up in all its simplicity, is as follows: 

As in the world specifically called material, inorganic matter (mechanical, phy- 
sical, chemical) is the determinative base of organic matter (vegetable, animal, 
intelligent or cerebral), so in the social world, which can be considered only as the 
highest known de of the material world, the development of economic ques- 
tions has always n and still continues to be the determinative base of all 
ag ys philosophical, political, and social developments.” 

We see that this N brings with it nothing less than the most audacious 

overturning of all the theories, scientific as well as moral, of all the religious, 
metaphysical, political, and judicial ideas, which together constitute the belief of 
all idealists, past and present. This is a revolution a thousand times more for- 
midable than that which, starting from the Renaissance and especially from the 
seventeenth century, overthrew the scholastic doctrines, those ramparts of the 
Church, of absolute ee of feudal nobility, to replace them by the meta- 
pren dogmatism of so-called pure reason, so favorable to the domination of the 
atest privileged class and especially of the bourgeoisie. 

If the overthrow of scholastic barbarity caused such a terrible emotion in its 
time, we can understand what convulsions must be caused, in our day, by the over- 
throw of doctrinal idealism, of this last refuge of all the oppressors and privileged 
exploiters of humanity. 

he exploiters of ideal beliefs feel themselves menaced in their most precious 

interests, and the disinterested, fanatical, and sincere partisans of dying idealism, 
He Mazzini, see all the religion, all the illusion of their life, destroyed at a single 
low. 

Since he began to act, Mazzini has not ceased to repeat to the proletariat of Italy 
and of Europe these words, which sum up his religious and political catechism : 
“Be moral, adore God, accept the moral law which I bring you in his name, aid 
me in establishing a republic founded on the (impossible) marriage of reason and 
faith, of divine authority and human liberty, and you shall have glory and power, 
and, moreover, you shall have prosperity, liberty, and equality.” 


trace, with his own divine finger, her frontiers, predicted and described by the | 
prophetic genius of Dante. | 

In the course of this work, I will try to prove against Mazzini: 

1. That, if there were a God, the world could never have existed. 

2. That, if God had been the legislator of the natural world, which in our idea | 
includes all the world, properly s ing, as much the physical as the human or | 
social world, what we call natural laws, physical and social, likewise could never ' 
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Socialism says to them, on the contrary, through the mouth of the International : 
“That the economic subjection of ee to the monopolist of raw material 
and the instruments of labor is the source of servitude in all its forms,—social 
misery, mental degradation, political submission, —and 
“That, for this reason, the economic emancipation of the laboring classes is the 
Continued on page 6. 
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/n abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Rerolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the erecu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the excciseman, the erasing-knife af the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politica, whick young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’ — Provpiey. 


BH” The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
thongh he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles hy the same or other is by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any t, such disposition of 
them being governed largely ree! Bier » es of convenience: 


Not Compromise, but Surrender. 


No more painful task have I, as editor of Liberty, 
ever found it necessary to perform than that which 
now lies next my hand. For years I have worked side 
by side with E. C. Walker for the cause of Anarchy, 
never for a moment doubting that his reliability and 
his intelligence were equal to the best and equal to 
each other. But it is rapidly becoming plain that I 
have over-estimated him in one of these respects. So 
that now, in his hour of trial, when the long coupera- 
tion of less critical days should grow closer than ever, 
T am compelled to interrupt it in consefhence of his 
failure to understand the true significance of the work 
which we have been harmoniously engaged in, or else 
his unwillingness to comply with its demands upon 
him in the course which he has lately chosen for him- 
self in entering upon sexual relations with Lillian Har- 
man. 

The facts in the case may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows. On September 19 Mr. Walker and Miss Har- 
man, at the house of Miss Harman's father, the senior 
editor of “Lucifer,” went through what they term an 
‘autonomistic marriage ceremony. This consisted of 
the reading by the father of a statement of principles 
in regard to marriage; declarations by Mr. Walker and 
Miss Harman that they then and there formed a love 
and labor union, at the same time repudiating legal 
marriage and the powers legally conferred upon hus- 
bands and wives; and an avowal by the father of his 
consent to this union. On the following day the con- 
tracting parties were arrested for “living together as 
man and wife without being or having been married,” 
since which time Mr. Walker has been in the jail at 
Oskaloosa, Kansas, and Miss Harman has been under 
guard, neither having been able to get bail in conse- 
quence of the intimidation of the Liberals of the vicin- 
ity by the religious element. 

In spite of the fact that I consider all marriage cere- 
monies as indelicate, obtrusive, needless, and unwise; 
in spite of the fact that they recognize, at least by im- 
plication, the right of third parties to know and to in- 
terfere; and in spite of the fact that this ceremony in 
particular revealed not a few inconsistencies in the 
declarations of the parties to it, —I nevertheless felt 
at first that here was a brave defiance of the State, 
the institution through which third parties effect their 
interference, and that Mr. Walker and Miss Harman 
were in so far acting as Anarchists. Therefore, when 
I heard of their arrest, I thought them deserving of 
the sanction and support of Anarchists, and I hastened 
to express my readiness to render them any assistance 
in my power. I was the more ardent in my desire to 
be of service from the fact that Mr. Walker had ne- 
companied his announcement of their arrest with the 
most positive assertions that the issue would be met 
squarely and that there would be no compromise. 
Judge, then, of my surprise at receiving n second 
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letter from Mr. Walker containing the following 
statement: 


Our line of defence is simply this. The agreement between 
a man and a woman to live together as husband and wife is 
the essential element in marriage, all things else being un- 
necessary adjuncts. This, of course, was our own position, 
and subsequent to our arrest we received from three able at- 
torneys, two of whom we had consulted and the other of 
whom volunteered his counsel, a line of defence precisely 
similar, but backed in each case by a mass of common law 
precedents and court decisions that very much surprised me. 
The courts of no less than eighteen States have rendered de- 
cisions substantially supporting this position, and now we 
hope to add Kansas to the number, 

Of course, a decision in our favor will not decide all ques- 
tions of liberty; the right of parties to mutually divorce 
themselves will remain untouched. But that is not the issue 
in our case. We claim the right to marry ourselves without 
any license, without any official, without the intervention of 
any third party. In brief, we totally ignore the statute and" 
fall back upon our natural rights,—in legal parlance, onr 
common law rights. This position is the one taken by our 
counsel, and it is the one he will defend before the Supreme 
Court. No denial is made of the facts; there is no quibbling 
on technicalities. I think that the issue is a square one, and 
that all radicals can consistently help us, 


In giving publicity to the foregoing and to the cor- 
respondence which succeeded it, I hope I am not vio- 
lating confidence. I presume that Mr. Walker was 
not writing for publication, but I desire to give him 
the benefit of his own statements. To his astonishing 
letter I straightway made the following reply: 


Box 343, BOSTON, OCTODER 4, 1886. 
Dear Mr. Walker : 

I write to you hastily and in no little alarm, but not, I 
trust, inconsiderately. Your letter of September 30 is just 
at hand, In what I am about to say in answer thereto, I do 
not in the least impugn your honesty, your courage, or your 
motives. But I wish to make my protest promptly against 
your proposed line of defence, and let you know how radi- 
cally it must change my attitude in regard to your case, if 
you carry it out. Nor must my words be regarded as in any 
sense a threat or attempt to bulldoze. I want you to follow 
strictly your own judgment. But as you may expect me to 
lift my voice in your behalf, I ought to explain to you with- 
out delay under what circumstances such a course on my 
part would be impossible. 

I understood that you proposed to make an issue with mar- 
riage. Now it appears, on the congrary, that you propose to 
prove your marriage. I thought you meant to vindicate the 
right to live together outside of marriage. But it seems you 
intend to vindicate only your right to get inside of marriage 
through a door of your own and then live together. You say 
there will be no compromise. I should say as much! It will 
be worse than compromise; it will be absolute, wholesale, 
unconditional surrender. 1 would not ask a friend of Lib- 
erty to aid you in the smallest in such a course; I shall be 
obliged, instead, to distinctly urge them all to discounten- 
ance you in it, If you establish in the courts that a man and 
woman who agree to live together thereby put themselves le- 
gally in the same position as these who are married by a 
minister or magistrate, you not only do not serve the cause 
of free love, but you distinctly damage it. As it has been 
hitherto, a man and woman could live together in Kansas 
without running any greater risk than that of being prose- 
ented for fornication; if you succeed in your design, any who 
do so hereafter will be bound together for life and made sub- 
ject to all the evils that we complain of in the marriage sys- 
tem. Can any Anarchist help you to such an end? Certainly 
no one will, if my voice can prevent it. I appeal to you not 
to demean our cause by so feeble and ridiculous a course. 
Do not let it be said of us that the mountain labored and 
brought forth a mouse. Two manly courses are open to you. 
One is to appease the authorities by getting regularly mar- 
ried, declaring at the same time to the world that you do it 
under protest and because you are not in a position to fight 
for your rights. The other is to maintain your right to asso- 
ciate sexually with Lillian Harman withont marrying her in 
any way, and to suffer whatever consequences tyrannical 
power may impose upon you. Adopting the former, I can 
excuse you, Adopting the latter, I can champion you. Adopt- | 
ing any other, I must combat you as I would any ordinary 
friend of marriage. 

I write carnestly, but not in anger. In this crisis, to have 
to take my stand against you instead of by your side would | 
add another to the grievous disappointments of my life. 
Hoping there may be no such necessity put upon me, Tam as 
sincerely as ever your friend and comrade, 

Bens, R. TUCKER. 


This elicited another and more elaborate, but even 


less satisfactory, explanation. 
| 


Cerne 2, THE JAIL, OSKALOOSA, KANSAS, OCT. 11, 1. 
Deur Mr. Tucker : 

Yours of the 4th instant just to hand, 
received a letter of similar tenor from A. Warren. 


Some days ago I 
It was 


| of it, not the particular statutes of any State. 


intended for publication, and to it I prepared an answer. 
Then came a second from him, saying that he withdrew the 
first for the present, as he feared it might embarrass us. I 
think that we shall print it this week, however. 

I understand your motives, and am not offended, but I 
shall be very sorry if, after you have read this letter, you 
cannot champion us in the fight we are waging, for there is 
no man in America whose confidence I more desire. But I 
think that you fall into several serious errors, both as regards 
the law and what we mean and are trying to establish. 

Yks, we ‘propose to prove our marriage,“ just that and 
nothing less. But do not, I beg you, commit the mistake 
that the enemies of Anarchism do and try to compel us to 
accept our enemies’ definition of words. We do not intend 
to let either the Church or you do that, We insist upon our 
right to put our own construction upon this word ' mar- 
riage.” To be sure, we do not have the etymological au- 
thority for its use in the sense that we employ it that 
Anarchists have for their definition of the word Anarchy, 
but we do have a much better authority than that. Mar- 
riage is the union of a man and woman in a sexual associa- 
tion. Asa practical fact, it assumes various forms in different 
portions of the world. We hold that its ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
is the consent of the parties themselves AND OF NO OTHERS. 
This is our first affirmation. Our second is that the common 
law and the higher courts agree with us in this. Now, we 
have not appealed to the law to say that we have complied 
with its provisions, we have not asked the State for leave to 
live together. On the contrary, we ignored all the statutes, 
and proceeded to exercise our natural right to associate, with- 
out asking the permission of any person or aggregation of 
persons. And this was the logical practicalization of our 
primary postulate. But now comes the State and says that 
we have committed a misdemeanor, and it, through its minor 
officials, puts ns'under arrest. What are we to do? Defend 
ourselves, of course. But how? First, by denying that we 
have been guilty of any wrong, by affirming that what we 
did we had a perfect right to do. And in defending our- 
selves we point to every principle of the common law and to 
every decision of the courts that makes for natural Liberty 
and Justice. Just as I should do, if prosecuted under the 
Sunday law of this or any other State; I should raise be- 
tween me and my persecutors the shield of the State Bill of 
Rights and the National Constitution, taking that position 
on the legal aspects of the Sunday question and at the same 
time asserting clearly and strongly my natural right to make 
such use of the twenty-four hours of Sunday as I saw fit. 
Would you say that I was making absolute, wholesale, un- 
conditional surrender"? I think not, and I am sure that I 
should not think that I had either surrendered or compro- 
mised. And this is precisely our position today. Dragged 
into court, without our consent, of course, and threatened 
with the penalties of the statute law, we declare that we 
have done no wrong, that we are clearly within our natural 
right, and, furthermore, that there is no principle of funda- 
mental law that will allow us to be subjected to the pains 
and penalties of the statute law. 

Another mistake of yours is in supposing that hitherto 
those who have so lived together in this State have not been 
regarded as married, to all intents and purposes, and that, 
should we succeed in establishing our right to live together 
without compliance with the statutory provisions regulating 
marriage, we shall have driven another nail in the coftin-lid 
of Liberty by making it a principle of Kansas law that par- 
ties so living together are bound for life, and that from that 
marriage there is no escape save through the legal door. 
This is already the fact. lu several suits regarding the in- 
heritance of property, and under the bastardy laws, it has 
been held by the lower courts that such marriages are valid. 
In other words, these unions are already held to be valid so 
far as duties are concerned, and, if we succeed in our fight, 
it will be established that in the matter of rights they are 
also valid, a guarantee of protection, and against such par- 
ties the fornication laws would be inoperative. A decision 
in our favor will not impose a single additional restraint, 
and, on the other hand, it wil/ remove some disabilities and 
in every way help the cause of progress. As matters now 
are, although we are being prosecuted for “ living together 
as man and wife without being married.“ we are neverthe- 
less amenable to the laws against bigamy and adultery. In 
short, my dear sir, whoever live together in the sexual rela- 
tion are regurded by the law as married so far as property 
rights, the legitimacy of children, bigamy, adultery, and di- 
vorce are concerned. By the“ law I mean the whole body 
In our case 
we are prosecuted by those who are ignorant of natural right 
and of the common law and the almost innumerable court 
decisions sustaining our position. They know only the med- 
dlesome, barbaric, statute law, and they have a hazy idea 
that compliance with those statutes alone constitutes mar- 
riage. They do not understand our position that the consent 
of the parties themselves is all that is requisite. And were 
this fact known to all, and also the further fact that it is the 


one essential condition in the eyes of the higher courts, we 


should behold a great change almost immediately ; for, when 
it once comes to be recognized that the mutual consent of a 


Í man and a woman to live in the social relation is all that is 


essential in marriage, the whole marrying machinery of the 
State will rapidly fall into disuse. And (hen we can consider 
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the succeeding steps in reform, among which is the settle- 
ment of all marital difficulties by mutual agreement or arbi- 
tration. Then will the divorcing machinery of the State 
rust in inaction. 

In the logical order of progressive reforms comes, first, the 
recognition of the right of men and women to marry them- 
selves; next, the recognition of their right to manage their 
own home affairs (a right denied by the Comstock postal 
statutes and similar legislation); and, next, their right to 
unmarry themselves when they discover that their happiness 
is no longer subserved by their union. 

Lillian Harman and I are making a defensive fight for the 
first of these rights, as Heywood and others have for the sec- 
ond, We have no occasion, and we hope that we may never 
have, to enter the lists in behalf of the third. But the need 
and the hour will bring the man and the woman, I doubt not. 

In conclusion, my comrade, I shall be most sorry to forfeit 
your friendship and your confidence, and shall miss, if you 
withhold it, your public commendation, but each must be 
true to his or her own conviction and follow the light that 
he or she sees, let the consequences be what they may. 

But it seems to me that you must, after reading this, look 
at this matter in a somewhat different light from that in 
which you were viewing it when you wrote your letter. The 
facts that J see are very different from those that you thought 
you saw. At least, so it appears to me. 


Very cordially yours, E. C. WALKER. 


Instead of modifying my views, this letter on the 
contrary betrays more clearly than before the retro- 
gressive nature of Mr. Walker's defence. He may de- 
fine the word “marriage” to suit himself; I have not 
theslightest objection. But when he attempts to prove 
himself legally married, he does not define the word 
himself, but accepts the definition which the State im- 
poses and all its consequences; that is, he accepts the 
thing with which he has been doing battle and in de- 
fiance of which he formed his union with Lillian Har- 
man. That when this union was formed Mr. Walker 
did not regard it as that “agreement between a man 
and a woman to live together as husband and wife” 
which he now calls “the essential element in mar- 
riage,” and that he did regard it as the opposite of a 
legal marriage, is clear from his words during the 
ceremony: 

She [Lillian] remains sovereign of herself, as I of myself, 
aml we severally and together repudiate all powers legally 
conferred upon husbands and wives. In legal marriage 
woman surrenders herself to the law and to her husband, 


and becomes a vassal. Fere it is diferent; Lillian is now 
made free, 


That the present position is a retreat from the one 
thus announced at the ceremony is too plain for argu- 
ment. ‘That it is a surrender of the principle of An- 
archism is equally plain. It is true that Mr. Walker 
did not ask the State for leave to live with Lillian 
Harman, but now that the State arrests him for living 
with her on other than its own terms, he declares that 
he accepts its terms, whereas his previous battle has 
been for a rejection of these terms,—terms that are 
in a high degree tyrannical and Archistic. His anal- 
ogy in regard to the Sunday law is no analogy at all. 
In establishing his right under the constitution to do 
as he may choose on Sunday, he would establish to 
that extent his freedom, but in establishing under the 
constitution that, if he lives with a woman, he is mar- 
ried to her, he would establish his slavery (and hers 
also). A rather vital distinction, I fancy! 

If parties who live together in Kansas are married 
already as far as duties are concerned, Kansas law is 
very different from that of Massachusetts and many 
other States. But for aught I know it may be the 
case. If so, then Mr. Walker's design of bringing 
Kansas into line with the eighteen States to which he 
refers amounts only to an acceptance of the duties 
of legal marriage provided the privileges thereof are 
granted also, which is a still further recognition of 
State marriage as the only allowable marriage. Such 
a change, instead of causing the marrying machinery 
to fall into disuse, would render it stronger than ever 
by making it more consistent. 

Mr. Walker's idea that it is the logical order of re- 
form to first establish the liberty of legal marriage 
and then the liberty of legal divorce is a little more 
absurd than that of Anarchists like Putnam, who pro- 
pose to first tax churches and then abolish taxation 
altogether, or of some other alleged Anarchists, who | 
propose to give the ballot to woman and then abolish 
suffrage altogether. Mr. Walker has heretofore made 
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himself conspicuous by opposition to such methods of 
reform; his acceptance of them now is another proof 
that he has turned his face towards the past. I can- 
not turn my face to keep him company or give him 
countenance; my course is straight on. He may sur- 


render, if he will; I propose to continue the war. We 
Anarchists are too poor to spare money for the vindi- 
cation of the right of men and women to enslave 
themselves. All who contribute to the Lucifer De- 
fence Fund will be doing just that and nothing less- 
It is painful to be obliged to give such warning, but I 
caution all Anarchists against it. 


T. 


What Could We Do Without Police? 


The first question proposed by almost every one, 
when told that the Anarchists advocate the abolition 
of all government, is what would you do without police- 
men, what would you have to protect us from thieves 
and desperadoes. The Anarchists usually answer that 
under just conditions thieves and desperadoes will for 
the most part disappear; that from the few that remain 
voluntary association of citizens will be sufficient to 
protect society; that the worst class of criminals is 
not the small, disreputable ones, but the large, honor- 
able, respectable thieves, for whose benefit the govern- 
ment exists. But now evidence is accumulating to 
show that the State not only causes and favors the 
growth of the wealthy class of criminals, but that it 
directly encourages the depredations of the poorer 
class, and that the main mass of the people, patient and 
long-suffering, is continually being crucified between 
the two classes of thieves. 


Must the“ Sun“ make war once agaln on the gangs of this 
city? On Tuesday the Young Men's Cathedral Association 
of St. Rose of Lima went upon an excursion to an island in 
the Hudson. Year after year this association has spent one 
day in each twelvemonth in this manner, and always peace- 
ably and happily; but this time its trip was marred by dis- 
order. Some members of a notorious gang of desperadoes, 
calling themselves the Short Tails,” smuggled themselves 
on the boat, got drank, and began to fight. It was an impo- 
sition on the members of the association. 

The “Sun” is entirely ready and willing to take up the 
cudgels again against these gangs, but, if it does so, it will 
not put them down again until either the gangs are broken 
up or the police officials who fail to quell this form of law- 
lessness are brought to task for negligence.” 


It is a notorious fact that scarcely an excursion of 
working-people leaves New York or vicinity for a day's 
pleasure without some of these gangs getting aboard 
and causing such trouble as in the affair of Tuesday, 
and that in every case, as in that case, they are coun- 
tenauced in theig disturbance by the police, who are 
supposed to protect the interests of the citizens. The 
people have not only the gangs, but the police, to con- 
tehd against,—but what could we do without the 
police? 

The members of these gangs usually represent part 
of the constituency of some “honorable” gentlemen 
for whom they do valiant service at election times 
after the distribution of “free beer,” and the police 
are appointees of the same honorable gentlemen; con- 
sequently their interests are identical, and opposed to 
those of the ordinary citizens, whose function in the 


social economy consists in being fleeced. In the ex- 
cursion to Oscawanna Island the Hon. Tim Campbell's 


police set free the Hon. Tim Campbell's “heelers” as 
fast as the injured citizens locked them up,—and yet 
what could we do without the police? 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, but why 
should we voluntarily increase the number of those 
against whom vigilance is necessary, endow them with 
extraordinary powers over our lives and property? If 
it is necessary, as the “Sun” admits, that we must pro- 
tect ourselves against the gangs, is it also necessary 
that we maintain a costly police force to aid the gangs? 
Is it good war tactics to aid in increasing, at such 
great expense to ourselves, the strength of the enemy? 
But these Anarchistic theories are only impracticable 
dreams; the practical person, who has been sleeping all 
the while, now wakes up, raises his head, and, looking 
at us with owl-like solemnity, confounds us with the 
terrible question: “What could we do without the 
police? GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 


“Scientific Socialism”: A Farce in Three 
Acts. 

Having seen the announcement in a New Haven paper 
that Dr. E. B. Aveling and his wife, Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
were to appear in their well-known rôles of “scientific so- 
cialists ” in that city, and anticipating much extraordinary 
fun, I made up my mind to go there and enjoy it. Come,“ 
said I to a friend, “come and see with how little wisdom 
the world of State Socialism is governed.“ “Ah! you are 
wicked,” responded my friend, “this thing is anything but 
amusing to me. I cannot laugh when I hear such silly and 
childish nonsense as the notions of the political theologists 
labelled ‘scientific socialism’ and preached in the most se- 
rious and solemn manner to a truth-seeking and carnest, but 
easily mystified, people.“ I left him to his grief. 

On reaching New Haven, I hurried to the hall. I was 
pleasantly surprised to meet there Dr. Gertrude B. Kelly 
and all the Anarchists of that place. They had come to see 
and be seen, hear and be heard. Dr. Aveling having dis- 
tinctly told the reporters that he invites discussion and crit- 
icism, our friends accepted the challenge and were ready to 
give him every opportunity to preach his gospel. That the 
Anarchists are not afraid of competition in ideas the people 
of New Haven well know, for the Anarchist meetings were 
chiefly noted for the lively discussions and hot debates which 
were encouraged in every possible way. What the policy 
and methods of the State Socialists are—they were soon to 
learn. 

A word from the chairman, and the crusade against com- 
mon sense began. Dr. Aveling is an eloquent speaker, but 
he is nothing more. He made a vigorous attack upon the 
“ capitalistic system,“ which he very properly held respon- 
sible for all the evils and wrongs that afflict society, and the 
remedy he found — in the abolition of all private property! 
“This was a pretty how-lo-you-do."" Dr. Aveling certainly 
failed to show that private property is in any way respon- 
sible for the crimes and atrocities of the “capitalistic sys- 
tem,“ which, to any one who knows what he is talking about, 
means monopoly and legal privilege, and nothing else. But 
the logic of“ Scientific State Socialists" is peculiar. 

Speaking of the philosophy of Karl Marx, which he charac- 
terized as the philosophy of the nineteenth century, and of 
his discovery of surplus value (others before Marx have dis- 
cussed and written about it), he took occasion to denounce as 
a relic of barbarism the so often raised objection that so- 
cialism is a foreign growth, an imported commodity, un- 
American, or “not English, you know.“ Germany being 
preéminently the land of science and philosophy, it is but 
natural that the grandest and greatest discovery in economic 
science should be made by a German philosopher. But Dr. 
Aveling neglected to add that there is another kind of Social- 
ism, Anarchistic Socialism, which is both American and Eng- 
lish. The philosophy of State Socialism is the embodiment 
of the military spirit, of the love of artificialism, discipline, 
equality, which is certainly a characteristic of German civili- 
zation. TheEnglish philosophers and the American revolu- 
tionists are the fathers of Anarchistic Socialism, which is 
really the philosophy of the nineteenth century, and which 
is the embodiment of the spirit of industrialism, or voluntary 
cooperation, 

Dr. Aveling emphatically denied any solidarity with the 
Anarchists. He is as bitterly opposed to Anarchy as he is to 
the present system, * which practically is Anarchy.” Educa- 
tion, agitation, organization, and political action are the 
methods of the State Socialists. He endorsed the Knights of 
Labor, the eight-hour agitation, the Henry George boom, in 
short, every popular movement. This is hardly in accordance 
with scientific strictness, but prudential considerations de- 
manded such a course. 

The daughter of her father“ then appeared. She said 
her piece in a way that charmed everybody, One profound 
remark was that nobody shall have a right, under Socialism, 
to call human beings his “ hands,“ but everybody will have 
the right to call his own hands “ my bands,” because he will 
| produce something useful or beautifal with them. We were 
also informed that society will control the thoughts as well 
as the actions of its members. 

While Mrs. Aveling spoke, the arrangements for the finale 
were completed. The actions of the managers aroused our 
suspicions. Something was being planned. I went up to one 
of them and told him of our intention to reply to Dr. Aveling. 
“ What!" exclaimed the frightened Socialist, “do you want 
to preach Anarchy at our meetings?“ * Dr. Aveling invited 
discussion, I quietly reminded him, but was angrily told 
that we should only be permitted to ask questions, This did 
not satisfy us. We announced to the meeting that Dr. G. B. 
Kelly wished to make a few remarks on the lecture, The 
chairman regretted that he was compelled te deny Miss Kelly 
this privilege, but criticism was not included in the pro- 
gramme. We then moved that the house take action upon 
the matter, but the authoritative statement from the chair 
that the house does not control, but is controlled, settled the 
matter. Dr. Aveling, with a forced smile, explained to the 
meeting that they have “organized"’ and must follow the 
original programme. “We, unlike the Anarchists, believe 
in organization, and we do not propose to disorganize now 
just to please Miss Kelly.” 
| Continued on page 8, 
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Continued from page 3. 
great end to which all political movements should be subordinated as a simple 
means.” 

Such is, in its simplicity, the fundamental thought of the International Associa- 
tion of Working-People. 

One can e that Mazzini has been obligsd to curse it; and this is the 
second crime with which we reproach him, while recognizing, however, that, in 
cursing it, he has obeyed his conscience as prophet and priest. 

But, while rendering justice to his incontestable sincerity, we must affirm that, 
in adding his invectives to those of all the reactionists of Europe against our un- 
fortunate brothers, the heroic defenders and martyrs of the Commune of Paris, 
and his excommunications to those of the National Assembly and of the Pope 
> gop the legitimate claims and the international organization of the workingmen 
of the entire world, Mazzini has definitively broken with the revolution, and has 
taken his place in the international reaction. 

In the course of this work, examining one by one his grievances against ‘our 
admirable Association, I shall endeavor to lay bare the emptiness of the religious 
and political doctrines of the prophet. 


To be continued. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


PART FIRST. 
THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 


Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestantism, De- 
mocracy, and Socialism. 


INTRODUCTION. 


This little treatise on the True Constitution of Government was delivered as one of the 
lar course of lectures before the New York Mechanics’ Institute for the present winter. 
It is now published as the introductory number of a contemplated series of publications, pre- 
senting certain new principles of society, which it is the belief of the author are eminently 
adapted to supply the felt want of the present day for an adequate solution of the existing 
social disturbances. For the principles in question, either as original discoveries, or else as 
presented in a new light, as solvents of the knotty questions which are now puzzling the 
most capacious minds and afflicting the most benevolent hearts of Christendom, the author 
confesses his very great indebtedness, and he believes the world will yet gladly confess its 
indebtedness, to the genius of Josiah Warren, of Indiana, who has been engaged for more 
than twenty K pi in testing, almost in solitude, the practical operation, in the education of 
children, in sphere of commerce, and otherwise, of the principles which we are now for 
the first time preventing prominently to the public. 

It has been the belief of the author that t are in the ranks of those who are denomi- 
nated Conservatives many who sympathize deeply with the objects of radical reform, but 
who have never identified themselves with the movements in that direction, either because 
they have not seen that the practical measures pro by the advocates of reform con- 
tained the elements of success, or else because iiey have distinctly perceived or intuitively 
felt that they did not. They may have been repelled, too, by the want of completeness in 
the programme, the want of scientific exactness in the principles announced, or, finally, by 
the want of a lucid conception of the real nature of the remedy which is needed for the mani- 
fold social evils of which all confess the existence in the actual condition of society, If there 
are minds in this ition, minds more rigid than others in their demands for precise and 
philosophical principles preliminary to action, it is from such that the author anticipates the 
most cordial reception of the elements 5 by Mr. Warren, so soon as they are seen 
in their connections and interrelations with each other. 

Believing that these principles will justify the assumption, I have ventured to place at the 
head of this series of publications, as a general title,“ Science of Society.” 

The propriety of the use of the term Selene“ in such a connection may be questioned by 
some whom habit has accustomed to apply that term to a much lower range of investiga- 
tions. If researches into the habits of beetles and tadpoles, and their localities and conditions 
of existence, are entitled to the dignified appellation of Science, certainly similar researches 
into the nature, the wants, the adaptations, and, so to speak, into the true or requisite moral 
and social habitat of the spiritual animal called Man must be, if conducted according to the 
rigid methods of scientific induction from observed facts, equally entitled to that distinction. 

The series of works, of which this is the first in order, will deal in no vague aspirations 
after “the good time coming.“ They will propound definite principles which demand to be 
. as having all the validity of scientific truths, and which, taken in their co-relations 
with each other, are adequate to the solution of the social problem. If this pretension be 
made good, the importance of the subject will not be denied. If not well founded, the defi- 
niteness of the propositions will be favorable to a speedy and successful refutation. 

8. r. X. 
New Yorx, January, 1851, 


THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT. 
A LECTURE. : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

The subject which I propose to consider this evening is the true constitution of 
human government. 

very age is a remarkable one, no doubt, for those who live in it. When immo- 
bility reigns most in human affairs, there is still enough of movement to fix the 
attention, and even to excite the wonder of those who are immediately in proxim- 
ity with it. This natural bias in favor of the period with which we have most to 
do is by no means sufficient, however, to account for the growing conviction, on 
all minds, that the present epoch is a marked transition from an old to a new 
order of things. The scattered rays of the gray dawn of the new era date back, 
indeed, beyond the lifetime of the present generation. The first streak of light 
that streamed through the dense darkness of the old régime was the declaration by 
Martin Luther of the right of private judgment in matters of conscience. The 
next, which shed terror upon the old world, as a new portent of impending revolu- 
tions, was the denial by Hampden, Sidney, Cromwell, and others of the divine 
right of kings, and the assertion of inherent political rights in the people them- 
selves. This was followed by the American Declaration of Independence, the es- 
tablishment of a powerful 3 Republic in the western world upon the 
basis of that principle, followed by the French Revolution, the Reign of Terror, 
the Reaction, and the apparent death in Europe of the Democratic idea. Finally, 
in our day, comes the red glare of French Socialism, at which the world is still 
gazing with uncertainty whether it be some lurid and meteoric omen of fearful 
events, or whether it be not the actual rising of the Sun of Righteousness, with 
healing in His wings; for there are those who profoundly and religiously believe 
that the solution. of the social problem will be the virtual descent of the New Jeru- 
salem, — the installation of the kingdom of heaven upon earth. 
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First in the religious, then in the political, and finally in the social relations of 
men new doctrines have thus been broached, which are full of promise to the hope- 
ful, and full of alarm and dismay to the timid and conservative. This distinction 
marks the broadest division in the ranks of mankind. In Church and State and 
social life the real parties are the ionists and the Ret: ionists, —those 
whose most brilliant imaginings are linked with the future, and those whose sweet- 
est remembrances bind them in tender associations to the past. Catholic and Pro- 
testant, Whig and Democrat, Anti-Socialist and Socialist, are terms which, in their 
origin, correspond to this generic division; but no sooner does a new classification 
take place than the parties thus formed are again subdivided, on either hand, by 
the ever-permeating tendency, on the one side toward freedom, emancipation, and 
pr „and toward law and order and immobility on the other. 

Hitherto the struggle between conservatism and p has seemed doubtful. 
Victory has kissed the banner, alternately, of either host. At length the serried 
ranks of conservatism falter. Reform, so called, is becoming confessedly more 
tent than its antagonist. The admission is reluctantly forced from pallid lips that 
revolutions — political, social, and religious —constitute the p. me of the com- 
ing age. Reform, so called, for weal or woe, but yet Reform, must rule the hour. 
The older constitutions of society have outlived their day. No truth commends 
itself more universally to the minds of men now than that thus set forth by Car- 
lyle: “There must be a new world, if there is to be any world at all. That human 
things in our Europe can ever return to the old sorry routine, and proceed with 
any steadiness or continuance there,—this small hope is not now a tenable one. 
These days of universal death must be days of universal new birth, if the ruin is 
not to be total and final! It is a time to make the dullest man consider, and ask 
himself, Whence he came? Whither he is bound? A veritable ‘New Era," to the 
foolish as well as to the wise.” Nor is this state of things confined to Europe. 
The agitations in America may be more peaceful, but they are not less profound. 
The foundations of old beliefs and habits of thought are breaking up. The old 
guarantees of order are fast falling away. A veritable “new era” with us, too, is 
alike impending and inevitable. 


To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 87. 


She broke down now with joy. 

Entirely artificial, her rapidity, her energy, of the moment before, was the result 
ofa ar excitement of the nervous system, and, under the shock of the news 
that her son lived, she fell again into her usual feebleness. So much sorrow in 
such tragic circumstances hel preyed upon her; her sleepless nights, haunted with 
funereal visions, and her continued fasting had exhausted her. 

The Duke, who lacked patience, detested these fainting-spells, which he could 
scarcely tolerate in the ladies of his own society, and he coarsely invited her to 
stop this affectation. 

es, her son existed; he would even recover. 
est woman. 

“Thanks, thanks!“ said she, with effusion. 

“No, do not thank me. IIe will recover. He is up and in good condition. A 
hard head; but bullets will penetrate it, nevertheless; powder has more expansive 
force than the arms of an old woman, although animated by a mad desire for 
vengeance.” 

“You say that bullets?““ .. 

She suspended her question, not daring to ask, and the blood hummed in her 
head, blinding her with a veil through which lights bewilderingly danced. 

a bullets,” repeated the Duke; “twelve.” 

“Oh!” 

“That is the number for a soldier who deserts, and a thirteenth if the dozen are 
not sufficient.” 

Edith forced back her tears, which then flowed into her mouth, causing a spasm 
which choked her. 

„My lord,” said she, endeavoring to find words, and feeling the hopelessness of 
her cause, “Michael did not desert. I assure you, he came to embrace me. Yes, 
to embrace his mother.“ 

“His mother Ireland!” 

“No, uo yo are mistaken, . . .. that is all. Torture me, kill me for 
having attempted the life of a soldier of the king, but let him live! let him live!” 

8 laughed, showing his ferocious teeth, and, shrugging his shoulders, 
continued: 

“Ah! for what kind of a simpleton do you take me? Pay attention!“ 

“I swear to you“. 

“Come, don’t perjure yourself, especially as it is useless. He has submitted to 
an examination, and has confessed.” 

“Under the hideous pressure of the tortures which you inflicted upon him.” 

„By no means, of his free will. Ile even boasts of it.” 

“My God! My God!” exclaimed Edith, sobbing. 

But she would have lost her time in weeping. Falling on her knees, with clasped 
hands, she dragged herself at Newington's feet. 

“Pardon for him!“ she exclaimed; “pardon!” 

“Tam willing!” said the Duke. 

“Ah! I bless you!” 

„Wait a moment. 

„On me!“ 

“Yes.” 

“Ah! You are cruelly jesting. Truly, you would not .... An unfortunate 
woman so tried.” 

“I speak seriously. Your son will not die if it is your desire that he live.” 

“Tf it is my desire! But do you doubt it? Is that the way to talk to a mother? 
Only do not make the imprisonment too hard.” 

“It is not a matter of imprisonment, or of transportation, or of exile, but of 
8 untrammeled liberty, of the run of the fields, with the bridle thrown on 

is neck.” 

“You are not deluding me?” 

“No. But all on one condition, understand.” 

“I accept it beforehand,—on the condition, is it not, that he will not think of 
avenging his father, that he will not bear arms against you? I will guarantee 
that he will not leave my house.“ 

She remained a second confused, as she reflected on this promise. She had no 
house left. But she resumed directly: 


She had better luck than an hon- 


It depends on you whether I accord it.” 
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“We will leave the country. With courage we will work, we will hire ourselves 
out on the farms.” 

“There is to be an important meeting on Christmas at Treor's house,” inter- 
rupted the Duke; “I want to be present clandestinely, and I count on your help 
for this purpose.” 

“Treason!” cried the miserable woman, the blood mounting in her cheeks up to 
her forehead, causing her tanned skin to flame as deeply as if the rays of a blazing 
hearth had fallen upon it. 

“You admit already that there is a conspiracy!” said Newington, inflating his 
voice and with his steely look withering Edith, who, thinking of her child, tried to 
brook the offence of the proposition which he addressed to her, and answered with 
gravity and dignity: 

“To introduce anywhere one who wishes to conceal himself for the purpose of 
hearing what would not be said in his presence, aud of capturing some secret or 
other, is to betray!” 

a ig) find fault with it,” said the Duke; “so much the worse for your son!” 

0 » K s 

“You refuse?” 

“I refuse.” 

“So be it!” 

And the lord turned towards a door. 

“Where are you going? What are you going to do?” asked Edith, running 
after him and seizing him by the elbow. 

But Newington did not answer. At the entrance to the park a sentinel was 
watching. Pointing to a long wall in front, made white at night by the reflection 
of the castle lights, the Duke said: 

“Let them take the prisoner from his dungeon and lead him down to the wall 
yonder, with a lantern on his chest!” 

“No! no! I do not wish it!” cried the poor, unfortunate mother, turning towards 
the soldier and commanding him with a gesture not to obey. 

„Twelve balls,” pursued Newington, “will extinguish the candle!" 

“No! no! I do not wish it, I do not wish it!“ repeated she, and, clinging to the 
soldier, she prevented him from executing the order of the general, trying to move 
be! to pity that he might refuse this murderous commission, this executioner’s 
task. 

But the Duke, elbowing her aside, quickly disengaged the soldier, to whom he 
gave again his pitiless command. 


To be continued. 


The Melbourne Anarchists’ Club. 


A brief sketch of the origin and progress of the Melbourne Anarchists’ Club will doubtless 
be of interest to our friends who reside in the land of ‘the stars and the stripes“; and for 
that reason I acquaint you with the following facts. 

In the latter end of April last, two or three of the Melbourne Anarchists met to consider 
the advisability of forming an organization of some sort for the purpose of meeting to ex- 
change our thoughts and to make them known to others. With that object in view, Mr. 
F. P. Upham, Mr. W. C. Andrade, and myself called a meeting of friends “by word of 
mouth” to take the necessary steps for carrying out our intentions. The time was particu- 
larly opportune ; for a brisk debate on the subject between Mr. James Donovan and myself 
had just been running in the * Liberator” for three or four months; the local government 
had just failed in gagging our freethought lecturer ; the legislators had aroused the intem- 
perate fanaticism of the temperance party with a new Licensing Act, and a few riots by 
means of a tyrannical Factories Act; and the people were beginning to“ take stock " of 
the lot of thieves they had just elected to“ represent“ them, and were already feeling dis- 
satisfied. At such a season did these dissatisfied rebels meet to discuss ways and means. 
As we had no funds to hire a hall, and as we were too widely scattered over the suburbs to 
meet at the private dwelling of any one of us, we quietly gathered in a far-off corner of the 
Secular Hall on the evening of May 1, when the members and visitors of the Australasian 
Secular Association were holding their weekly “club’’ meeting. Besides a few Archists, 
who were watching our proceedings with a sort of awe and wonderment, the following An- 
archists were present: Mr. W. C. Andrade, Mr. D. A. Andrade, Mr. T. O. Roper, Mr. F. P. 
Upham, Mr. J. McMillan, and Miss Wigraf. We decided, after a little discussion, to form 
ourselves into a body to be known as the Melbourne Anarchists’ Clab ; and we all agreed, 

before proceeding further, to adopt as a form of proceeding for our future deliberations that, 
in accordance with strict Anarchist principle, only resolutions accepted unanimously be 
recognized and entered on the minutes; all others to be left to individual judgment.” 
After this preliminary, I was chosen secretary, no further officers being appointed ; and the 
“* Prospectus’ which I had drawn up was accepted, subject to a few slight alterations, and 
subsequently printed for gratuitous distribution. A free circulating library, consisting of 
pamphlets by Bakounine, Fowler, Spencer, Burke, and others, was instituted among the 
members, and proved of great utility in many ways. Voluntary donations were taken up to 
provide “sinews of war,” and the Secular Hall was engaged for Sunday evening, May 16, 
ata moderate weekly rental, the proceedings on that evening consisting of several readings 
by the members, followed by discussion in which anyone was invited to take part. A volun- 
tary collection was taken up to defray expenses. A brief report was sent to the“ Liberator,” 
and the editor of that paper inserted it. A reporter of our leading daily paper, the “ Age,“ 
was present, and he published a brief and remarkably, fair account of the proceedings in the 
next day's paper. The editor of the “ Herald" (the “ penny-dreadful" of this city), having 
seen the report in the morning contemporary, sent a messenger for a copy of the " Pro- 
spectus,” and from these materials concocted a most sensational leading article, headed 
An Anarchy Club,“ in which it stated that our object is to“ hoist a species of social ‘black 
flag,’ order in a supply of red caps, and go on the rampage generally, each man doing that 
which seemeth right in his own eyes, without the slightest regard to the optics of his neigh- 
bor.“ After half a column more to the same effect, the writer went on to say that ‘ we are 
a happy and contented people,“ and that Anarchy would only “benefit the members of 
criminal classes," concluding by calling upon the inspector of police to “take a quiet look 
around and see if there are any amateur Anarchists about with an eye to the division of 
private property.“ This little effusion of the scribe only succeeded in bringing out an able 
reply from Mr. F. P. Upham and in drawing public attention to our meetings, and thereby 
popularizing them; for few of our visitors have left us with a bad impression upon their 
minds. Other newspapers took up the ery of the “ Herald.“ one of them lamentingly stat- 
ing that the formation of our Club was “an indication that Socialism, which has wrought 
so much evil in older countries, has gained a footing in Australia, The thin end of the 
wedge has been inserted, and, if a Bismarckian policy of repression be not adopted, we may 
anticipate a further development of Socialistic ideas, and of'the insane proposals fathered 
by Mr. Joseph Symes and his Anarchist Club.“ This appeared to tread on the sensitive 
corns of certain individuals in the Secular Association, and one of them moved a resolution 
at the following meeting, repudiating any connection with the Anarchists’ Club (although 


the members of the Club nearly longed to the le apd calling upon Mr. Symes 
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to second the resolution, which he did, although he practically neutralized it with qualifica- 
tions, which, however, did not appear in print. This brought out a letter from myself in 
reply, to which other members of the Club also appended their signatures, and a little con- 
troversy ensued. The comic paper, “ Punch,“ entered into the matter with zeal, and on two 
occasions devoted lengthy rhymes for our consideration. We have even provided themes 
for a great number of the pulpits. 

The members of the Club have met each week, and publie debates have been held, when 
there have been discussed : ‘Individualism or Communism, — Which will best further the 
world’s progress?” “The Voting Swindle,” “ What is Government?“ “ Taxation, and Who 
Pays It?“ “Coöperative Government" (by an opponent), “ Theological Anarchy,“ “The 
Evils of Monopoly, and How to Remove Them,” “ The Political Lie,” “ Natural Selection vs. 
Political Selection.” There has been also a set debate, to which an opponent challenged 
me, upon the question : ‘Is Government a Necessity?" In addition to these may be men- 
tioned a paper which I read before the Australasian Secular Association at one of its usual 
weekly debates, and which has proved my most successful effort. 

Mr. James Donovan, with whom I carried on the recent controversy in the“ Liberator,"’ 
when he defended Spencerianism, is now an out-and-out Anarchist, and with his exceptional 
abilities is doing some powerful fighting on our side. 

Our members-roll has steadily increased from the first, and numbers are coming forward 
to help us. Many of the State Socialists have been diverted from political methods by the 
force of our arguments; and the maxim, Don’t Vork, is becoming a familiarism. In Sydney 
(New South Wales) Anarchy is being discussed, and there is a prospect of a club being 
founded there shortly, similar to the one in Melbourne. In New Zealand, the brave and 
out-spoken Joseph Evison is doing tough work in the exposure of political jobbery, and the 
“ Rationalist" is making a name for itself under his able editorship. Liberty (a copy of 
which I posted to him) meets with his warmest approbation. Freethinkers have just been 
taught a valuable lesson in politics. Robert Stout, formerly one of the most admired and 
respected of Australasian Freethinkers, has just been sucked into the political maélstrom, 
his parliamentary position having corrupted him as it does every other good man; and he 
is now a Knight, — a Str Robert Stout, —and there is sore lamentation in the camp of hete- 
rodoxy that this able and learned individual has strayed from the fold like a lost sheep. 

Anarchistic sentiments are spreading everywhere; and I am constantly being informed 
of persons in the country districts who have recently embraced onr ideas. Unfortunately 
the Liberator,” which at the outset allowed us the use of its columns to report our dis- 
cussions in, has now almost excluded them entirely, admitting only the briefest chronicles 
possible. In other ways, besides this, the Anarchist principle of the“ boycott’ is being ap- 
plied to us; but somehow or other we manage to thrive under it, and have seriously con- 
sidered the advisability of issuing a paper of our own. In the meantime, the excellent 
little work of Michael Bakounine, God and the State,“ is doing good work among us; 
Fowler's and the other excellent pamphlets in “ Liberty's Library’ are lending their might, 
and those who have read your paper come seeking for more Liberty. 

The Sydney Freethinker“ is opening its columns to us, and is ably championing our 
cause; and, if the friends of freedom continue to show the zeal which they have done al- 
ready, it may not be long before these colonies are dotted over with Anarchist Clubs, frater- 
nally codperating with each other as THE AUSTRALASIAN ASSOCIATION OF ANARCHISTS. 

Wishing success to our American fellow-workers, 

Fraternally, 
South Yarra, MELBOURNE, Audusr 11, 1886. 


DAVID A. ANDRADE. 


Trouble in the Goat Herd. 


There's a rumpus among the goats. How the curious little beasts butt and bleat and 
caper. Horns pop like castanets, and hair flies like prairie grass in a whirlwind. Goatherd 
Tucker and goatherdess Kelly (excuse me, Miss Kelly; I suppose I should have said shep- 
herdess, but there's nothing sheepish in this crowd; and, besides, it's far more poetical to 
herd goats than sheep, if you only think so) run hither and yon, administering the condign 
with a right good will, but it doesn't seem to mend matters. 

Take it not to heart, O our leaders! We are naught but goats; what can you expect? 
We will quiet down aud ruminate like lambs directly; and, when next you blow your pipe 
of Pan, we will skip after you to the green hills as gaily as ever. 

Let us analyze the row. It seems to me the epidemic started with Edgeworth, who 
wouldn't bleat right on rent, or cost, or something of that sort. Comrade James gets a 
sneaking fancy (very unbecoming in a goat) for old Shepherd Malthus who was so hard on 
the lambs, Comrade Walker is down on the kids; doesn’t want so many around; they eat 
up everything, and feed promises to be short anyhow; besides, they bother the old goats 
so that they don't know anything. Comrade Lum wants to stick his horns slap dab, regard- 
less of consequences, into those hateful fellows who build the pens and do the shearing. 
Comrade Warren wouldn't hurt anybody; wouldn't say“ Bah!” but rather hates to be called 
a goat; would a good deal sooner be called a hircine quadruped, or else a beast sui generis. 
Comrade Yarros was peaceable at the start, but, after ruminating a while, gets his bristles 
up, concludes we are too peaceable a herd altogether, wants to fight, and is disposed to wag 
his horns at the herder as being too “pacific.” He doesn’t care a tail-twist for the kid 
question, but considers goat pens the source of all our woes. And as for me,—the youngest 
and meanest little billy in all the flock, —I am so “unco guid” and happy that grave sus- 
picions are aroused that I may be part sheep after all. At any rate, I'm not social enough, — 
that's flat! Don’t bother about me, my good herder. I'm full-blooded goat. It's all hered- 
ity and babit. I was born marked like a sheep, and, when I was a little kid, they let me 
run with the lambs, and that's what's the matter. And now, unkindest cut of all," Colly 
“X” has slipped his dogskin and collar and is kicking up his heels with the rest of the flock, 
with whom he must bide hereafter. Alas, my comrades, we're a bad lot! 

But, after all, why should I say so? We are good fellows, every nanny's son of us, and 
we all know it, and trust each other, Let a dog but show his muzzle, and our defensive 
mutuality will be readily seen. 

Seriously, my comrades, no bad blood should arise because of these little differences, 
which, as we are all individaalists and fallible, must be expected. We are all agreed, 1 
think, on these essentials, to wit: that individual or self-happiness is the true object of ex- 
istence; that this is possible only under conditions of liberty; that the State, being the 
greatest of organized tyrannies, must go. Right here we split and differ, and between the 
dynamite of Lum and the self-freedom that I advocate extends room for a great variety of 
methods,—space that promises to be well occupied. In Mr. Tucker we all know that we 
have (even if he does cuff our ears pretty freely) a grand leader. What matters it if he 
does confine himself to fighting the State? Is it not better so? If he runs on a narrow- 
gauge track, we must all admit that he is a splendid locomotive, and, with Miss Kelly 
attached as a charming tender, will ‘get there“ in a hurry. Those who ride with him will 
go direct. Those who get on the track must get off, or they will be suddenly assisted. He 
will meet the State some day, and there will be a bang-up collision. Let him stay on his 
track and go ahead, while the rest of us, horse and foot, jog along the by-roads, and tend 
to the needs of the surrounding country. J, Wa. LLOYD. 

GRAHAMVILLE, FLORIDA, AUGUST 29, i. N 
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The scene was decidedly dramatic. Being a dramatic eri- 
tic, Dr. Aveling must have felt it very keenly. When asked 
if he would consent to méet the New Haven Anarchists in a 
fair and public debate at any time that might suit his con- 
venience, he replied that it would be useless and unprofitable. 
“I came to preach Socialism, not to debate with any of the 
schools that call themselves Socialistic.”” 

Well, Dr. Aveling, as you please. We are more than satis- 
fied. The New Haven people had an object lesson. They 
know the methods of the Anarchists. They have now had 
the opportunity of watching the workings of State Socialism. 
Let them choose. V. Yarros. 

[The New Haven experience had its counterpart in 
Boston. The Avelings spoke in Faneuil Hall Satur- 
day evening, October 16. When Dr. Aveling had fin- 
ished his speech, I asked from the floor if questions 
were allowed. The chairman consulted Dr. Aveling, 
and then answered that questions were allowed, but 
only at the end of the meeting, after the speakers had 
finished. It was easy to see the motive of this. There 
are no seats on the floor of Faneuil Hall, and the audi- 
ence continually dwindles. At the end of the meeting, 
of the thousand people who heard the speech only a 
hundred would be present to hear the question. How- 
ever, being an Anarchist and therefore an orderly 
person, I temporarily subsided. Mrs. Aveling then 
proceeded to supply the emotional part of the enter- 
tainment, after which the chairmangdannounced that 
the remaining advertised speaker, Liebknecht, had 
failed to make his appearance. Obviously this was 
the proper time to listen to questions. But no. Be 
fore I could catch the chairman’s eye or ear, he had 
called on John Orvis as a substitute speaker, who in 
turn was followed by the president of the Central 
Labor Union. As the latter sat down, I asked the 
chairman if my question would be in order. He turned 
again to consult Dr. Aveling, and, while he was thus 
engaged, a few stray voices shouted for Cherrington, 
a local labor agitator who, fired by the example of 
Henry George, hopes to be the labor mayor of Boston. 
This furnished the desired excuse, and the chairman 
promptly said that, while Dr. Aveling would be glad 
to answer my question, the voice of the many was for 
Cherrington, and the voice of the many must be heeded 
before the voice of the one. Again I subsided, but 
only to “bob up serenely” as soon as Mr. Cherrington 
had concluded his brief but indispensable oration. It 
was evident by this time that I “meant business,” and 
so, after another consultation, it was decided to face 
the pestering Anarchist. Being recognized at last, I 
said: 

“T understood the speaker, in the earlier portion of 
his remarks, to point out this as an essential difference 
between State Socialism and Anarchism,—that State 
Socialism favors peace and legality as a method, while 
Anarchism favors force and violence as a method. I 
wish to ask him whether he knows of anything in the 
doctrine of State Socialism per se which necessarily 
excludes violence as a method, and whether he knows 
of anything in the doctrine of Anarchism per se which 
necessarily includes violence as a method.” 

Dr. Aveling advanced nervously to the front of the 
platform and replied: 

“The answer to that question is short and simple. 
I am not an advocate of State Socialism, and so cannot 
answer for it. As for Anarchism, I did not know that 
it had any doctrines at all.” 

And with this ad captandum and scientifically social- 
istic retort, Dr. Aveling retreated to his seat amid some 
applause and yells. As soon as quiet was restored, I 
rejoined: 

“Such an answer as that is characteristic of a man 
who believes in force rather than reason as a method 
of settling the social question. Dr. Aveling makes no 
other answer because he does not dare to.“ 

Although the doctor's reply served his purpose of 
catching the crowd, it made every judicious State So- 
cialist grieve. A number of those who sat on the 
platform have since confessed to me that they were 
ashamed of their champion’s conduct, that his answer 
was a distinct evasion, and that I was not treated fairly. 
It was certainly absurd for him to say that he was not 
an advocate of State Socialism, since he had expressly 
stated in his speech that he was in favor of the aboli- 
tion by legal force of private property in the means of 
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production. And it was equally absurd for him to say 
that he did not know that Anarchism had any doc- 
trines, since he had also stated in his speech that he 
disagreed, not only with the methods of Anarchism, 
but with the ends of Anarchism. If he had answered 


my first question seriously, I should have followed it 
up with several others; but as the first sufficed to com- 
pel the charlatan to reveal his true character, I saw 
that there was no further good to be secured by pro- 


longing the discussion. Thus, then, this incident ter- 
minated. 

But the most revolting part of my experience with 
the Avelings was yet to come. 

On the following Tuesday morning appeared: con- 
spicuously in the Boston “Herald” a communication, 
over a column in length, signed by Edward Aveling 
and Eleanor Marx Aveling. The first paragraph was 
as follows: 


To the Editor of the Herald; 

When on Saturday night last we had finished speaking in 
Faneuil Hall, your Cradle of Liberty,” a paper was handed 
to us containing thirteen questions. It was headed: Ques- 
tions Americans are asking. Will you please make public 
answer?’ The paper was anonymous. We make it a rule 
to take no notice of the handreds of anonymous documents 
received in the course of a year. Even had it been signed, 
to answer thirteen questions at the end of a long evening 
would have been impossible. But since Saturday these ques- 
tions have been sent to the Boston Herald,“ and the name 
of their propounder has been given. He is Mr. Benjamin 
Tucker, editor of the Anarchist paper Liberty. We under- 
stand fully that these questions are not put with any desire 
to get at the meaning of Socialism, but we recognize the ne- 
cessity of making it clear to Americans that Socialism and 
Anarchism are antagonistic, and we therefore take the op- 
portunity courteously offered by the editor of the Herald“ 
and ‘make public answer.” 


Then followed a series of thirteen questions, which 
(excepting one or two) were only exceeded in silliness 
by the answers accompanying them. They were ques- 
tions which I could not have asked under any cir- 
cumstances, and many of my friends who read the 
communication were only relieved of their fears re- 
garding my sanity by reading the following in the 
“Herald” of Tuesday afternoon: 


To the Editor of the Herald : 

The extraordinary communication in this morning's Her- 
ald,” signed by Edward Aveling and Eleanor Marx Aveling, 
answering thirteen questions which they charge me with pro- 
pounding, is one of the most remarkable outrages on an indi- 
vidual's private opinions that has ever come under my notice. 
I not only never asked the questions therein printed, either 
verbally or in writing, but I never caused them to be asked. 
In fact, until I read the “Herald” at cleven o'clock this 
morning, I had never seen or heard these questions. The 
only question that I have put to Dr. Aveling since his arrival 
in America was one that was asked in Faneuil Hall last Sat- 
urday night, which his own friends say that he distinctly 
evaded. Further, the questions now answered by the Ave- 
lings do not represent my opinions at all or the doctrines of 
the Anarchists. No intelligent Anarchist would have asked 
them. Ido not know their origin, but they read to me very 
much like questions that State Socialists like the Avelings 
would put themselves in order to avoid answering questions 
really asked by their opponents. A discussion in which the 
Avelings can control what is said on both sides is the only 
sort of discussion upon which they are willing to enter, 

Brssamin R. TUCKER. 
Boston, OcToBER 19, 1886. 

(Mr. Tucker's denial is enough, but it should be added that 
the Herald“ had already learned that he was in no way 
responsible for the questions propounded Saturday, and else- 
where printed with the answers of the Socialistic advocates. 
The use of his name in connection with them was a blunder. 
—Eprror HERALD.) 


Not only a blunder, Mr. Editor; in the eyes of the 
law, it was also a crime. It is very fortunate for Dr. 
Edward Aveling, Eleanor Marx Aveling, and the pro- 
prietors of the “Herald” that I am an Anarchist; for 
if I were not, but, instead, a believer in the “legal 
force” which they advocate, they would now be de- 
fendants in a libel suit, and would soon be muleted in 
heavy damages to compensate me for this wanton out- 
rage. A lawyer of high standing urged me to prose- 
cute, and assured me that I would succeed; but of 
course such procedure was out of the question. Legal 
force and bomb force are all one to me; I would use 
neither except as a last resort. I am bound to add 
that the sub-editor of the “Herald” who made the cor- 


rection treated me courteously and seemed disposed to 
make amends. As for the Avelings,—well, the facts 
speak for themselves. 

In conclusion, I have a question for William Morris. 
He is the most conspicuous figure in the management 
of the London “Commonweal,” a paper for which Dr. 
Aveling is a prominent writer. He is also, to the best 
of my belief, a thoroughly sincere and honorable man. 
To be sure, Dr. Aveling does not officially represent 
Mr. Morris, but he is intimately connected with him 
in the minds of the people who read his paper; and I 
therefore ask Mr. Morris what he thinks of Dr. Ave- 
ling’s conduct in America, judging it by the facts 
above cited. I hope and believe that he will not fol- 
low Dr. Aveling’s example by evading my question. 

Since the foregoing was put in type, a letter from 
Dr. Aveling has reached me, in which he does not 
have the grace even to apologize for his misconduct, 
but attempts to explain it by saying that he supposed 
the thirteen questions to have emanated from me be- 
cause friends on the platform at Faneuil Hall and a 
“Herald” reporter had so informed him, and because 
I was the only person in the audience who manifested 
a desire to ask questions. This does not lessen the 
awkwardness of Dr. Aveling’s predicament. In the 
first place, either he is too ignorant regarding Anar- 
chism to warrant him in publicly discussing it, or else 
the nature of the thirteen questions must have made 
him so sure that no Anarchist asked them that he 
could not have honestly attributed them to me on the 
strength of the unproven assertions of others. In the 
second place, these questions, however absurd, bore no 
evidence of malice, and therefore Dr. Aveling, if he 
saw fit to depart from his rule not to notice anony- 
mous communications, should have respected the wri- 
ter's anonymity. And, in the third place, it was just 
as unwarrantable in him to make a libellous statement 
about me which he did not know to be true as it would 
have been had he known it to be false. Yet, after un- 
scrupulously making this false statement without first 
sufficiently investigating it, he now, with an impu- 
dence seldom paralleled, writes to rebuke my lack of 
“common fairness” in sending my denial to the “ Her- 
ald” and other papers before consulting him. Dr. 
Aveling may wriggle as he will; he has enabled me to 
drive him into a corner, and I propose to hold him 
there. — Eprron Linerry.] 


The Winsted “ Press,” commenting on the Walker- 
Harman case, says: “The fact that, at common law, 
contract and consummation constitute valid marriage, 
and the further fact that the canon law of the Roman 
Catholic church gives ecclesiastical sanction to such 
marriage, would seem to open an easy way of escape 
from the unpleasant predicament in which these two 
young people find themselves; but, being stubbornly 
conscientious in the matter, they may not choose to 
avail themselves of a means which might require some 
sacrifice of their principles, since to them the special 
merit of their conduct consists in the point that they 
are not legally married and never intend to be.” Alas! 
friend Pinney, you thought you knew your man. Well, 
I made the same mistake. E. C. Walker at large did 
scorn legal marriage, but E. C. Walker in Oskaloosa 
jail asks nothing better. In a six-by-nine room the 
most “stubborn consciences” are apt to become pliable. 
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“ For always in thine.cyer, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 
To a correspondent.—I have consulted the passage | 
referred to, and I understand your meaning. But, be- 
fore complying with your wishes, I prefer to consult | 
your friends as to the advisability thereof, aud there- 
fore must postpone till another issue. 


“Le Révolté” describes the progress of Anarchy in 
Australia and compliments Comrade Andrade and his 
associates. What does this mean? Does not “Le Ré 
volté“ know that these Australian fellows are not 
Communists, but mere bourgeois, like the editor of 
Liberty? 

The speeches of Fielden, Lingg, Spies, Neebe, Par- 
sons, Schwab, Fischer, and Engel, made before Judge 
Gary on October 7, 8, and 9, have been published by 
J. M. Foley, 266 W. Randolph St., Chicago. The type 
is exceedingly small, but the pamphlet is sold at the 
low price of five cents. 

After the “Truth Seeker's” verdict that, from the 
standpoint of Anarchism, E. C. Walker's recent con- 
duct was wrong and my view of it correct, Mr. Walker | 
must find rather cold comfort in the support given him | 
by the “Truth Seeker” from the standpoint of Secular- 
ism, The way of the transgressor is hard. 


“Our thanks are due to B. R. Tucker,” writes “ Luci- 
fer,” “for his apparent efforts to get at the animus of 
our position on the marriage question, but much regret 
that he has thus far utterly failed to comprehend or ap- 
preciate the real object of our revolt against church- 
and-state rule in matters of sex.” This regret I share 
and this failure I confess. 


The letter of George W. Searle in another column, 
warmly commending Lysander Spooner’s “Letter to 
Cleveland,” must be considered a rather remarkable 
confession, when it is remembered that the writer is 
regarded as perhaps the ablest special pleader at the 
Massachusetts bar and is therefore a conspicuous rep- 
resentative of that profession which Mr. Spooner scores 
so mercilessly. 


Mrs. II. S. Lake writes in the “New Thought” that 
she is “glad to see that E. C. Walker has apparently 
renounced the variety views which it has been supposed | 
he hitherto entertained, and that he has taken to him- 
self a ‘life-long companion,’ it is to be hoped according | 
to the true laws of conjugal union.” What Mrs. Lake 
is glad to see, I am sorry to see, but the important fact 
for Mr. Walker is that both of us actually do see it and | 
that many others will see it. 


Í 


Captain Schaack of the Chicago police force, who | 
boasted of having secured the conviction of the Chi- | 
cago Communists by causing a suppression of evidence, 
now says, referring to threatening letters which he 
claims to have received from Communists: “If any of 
those fellows attempt the execution of their — 


they will never be tried for it. I will spring some- 
thing surprising on them. The fact is, / will kill them.” | 
‘There’s law and order for you. 


or realized it, they would not have contributed. They 
had every reason to suppose that the defence would be 
just the opposite of what it turned out tobe, Idonot 
think that this was a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Mr. Walker to get money under false pretences, but in 
its results that is what it comes to. 


Those New Political Forces, which John Swinton 
never refers to except with capital letters, are already 
by the ears. The committee appointed after the George 
campaign to find them a common standing-ground gave 
them for sure foundation “the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.” Such pious platform timber 
as this was a surprise to the German Socialists, and 
they promptly objected to its use, but the Irish Catho- 
lies who are in the movement under Father McGlynn 
and the “Irish World“ strenuously insist on a recog- 
nition of their divine descent. The New Political 
Forces may not split upon this rock, but others will 
confront them soon. 


A Liberal having refused to contribute tothe Walker- 


| Harman Defence Fund for the reason that Walker is 


trying to load down the American Secular Union with 
Free Love and Anarchism, Mr. Walker asks him if it 
has never occurred to him “that an organization is of 
value only as it incarnates principles, and that the mo- 
ment it begins to slur its demands, to cover its prin- 
ciples, to veil its record, to obscure its aims in a mist of 
rhetoric, that moment marks the beginning of an ever- 
accelerating rush down the declivity of Policy into the 
fathomless abyss of Dishonor.” Has it never occurred 
to Mr. Walker that this is as true of an individual as 
of an organization? What rate of speed has the ever- 
accelerating rush attained in bis case? 


The International Publishing Company of London — 
that is, Henry Seymour—has favored me with a copy 


| of its latest publication, the old Manifesto of the Com- 


munists issued by Karl Marx in 1847. I cannot agree 
with the London “Justice” that “it is well worth 
buying,” but I can echo that journal's words when it 
says that it is most amusing—only I find it shameful 
rather —“to see advertised inside a whole set of Anar- 
chist- publications, when we remember that Marx is 
the very Beelzebub to Anarchists.” That a professed 
champion of Proudhon, who writes his biography, sells 
his portrait, and publishes selections from his works, 
should also be foremost in circulating a pamphlet in 
which Proudhon and all who agree with him are classed 
as “bourgeois socialists” and “hole and corner reform- 
ers of the most varied and piebald character” is enough 
to make every serious Proudhonian hang his head 
in shame. 


In a late number of Liberty H. M. Hyndman was 


| rebuked for confounding the teachings of Liberty with 


those of Most and Schwab. Now his paper, the Lon- 
don “Justice,” in commenting upon a recent article in 
Liberty, says: “Evidently the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, the Manchester school of economists, 
and the Anarchists are one and the same.” This in- 


dicates advancing intelligence. Most and Schwab are | “Our Principles 


But individual sovereignty, when logically carried out, 
leads, not to luxury fed by misery, but to comfort ior 
all industrious persons and death for all idle ones. 


When the news of the arrest of E. C. Walker and 
Lillian Harman was first made known, and as long as 
it was supposed that they intended to make a fight 
against legal marriage, they had the sympathy and sup- 
port of Anarchists generally, and would have had that 
of Liberty, if a number had been issued in season. At 
the same time the attitude of the “Truth Seeker” to- 
wards them was one of indifference, neglect, or worse. 
But when they made known their line of defence and 
their determination to prove their legal marriage, they 
at once lost the sympathy and support of the uncompro- 
mising and unflinching Anarchists, and seriously weak- 
ened themselves even with the milder type, and at the 
same time they won the emphatic support and endorse- 
ment of the “Truth Seeker.“ The respective attitudes 
of Liberty and the “Truth Seeker” regarding legal 
marriage have been well known, and it has also been 
well known that E. C. Walker has stood squarely with 
Liberty and against the “ Truth Seeker.” Do not these 
facts throw some light upon the question whether or 
not E. C. Walker has surrendered? 

It now appears that in the community of the Credit 
Foncier of Sinaloa it will be not only impossible to 
have two wives, but very dangerous not to have any. 
It was at first the intention of Owen, the Great Mo- 
gul, to tax single men of thirty and over in order to 
encourage marriage, but he abandoned this idea be- 
cause the Credit Foncier looks with disfavor upon 
direct taxation. He says, however: “In answer to 
whether we are in favor of ‘free love,’ our reply is 
that we are certainly in favor of unrestricted love — 
for love not forced—for love free to be wedded and 
blessed; but when ‘free love’ is interpreted to be the 
removing of restraint between the sexes, we are op- 
posed. ... The marriage contract with us will be 
sacred. Mormonism and bigamy we do not tolerate; 
and celibacy we regard with suspicion.” In accord- 
ance with this idea, every colonist is required to sign 
a pledge in the presence of two witnesses, whereby he 
agrees to abide by a creed entitled “Our Principles,” 
the thirty-fifth article of which is as follows: “ Mar- 
riage is the foundation of the home and of the State, 
and its contract should be encouraged and performed, 
free of charge, by the State; and every man should 
have one wife, and every woman one husband, and no 
more.” Yet I know people who are the most pro- 
nounced free lovers and who sneer at the monogamic 
idea, who nevertheless loudly sound the praises of this 
incipient socialistic marvel. And I know others who 
profess to be Anarchists, whose names are on the list 
of stockholders. For instance, no sooner are H. W. 
Youmans, J. K. Moore, and the Replogles, of Liberal, 
Missouri, out of trouble in one community on account 
of their free-love views than they forthwith take shares 
in another, though warned in advance that they will 
be proscribed. Is it possible that they have signed 
If not, do they propose to sign it? 


much nearer to Hyndman than to Liberty, and Anar- | How many people are there in the world, anyway, that 
chisın is much nearer to the Manchester men than to | have any ideas which they are not prepared to contra- 


Most and Schwab. In principle, that is. 


Liberty’s | dict at five minutes’ notice? The marriage plank is 
| aim — universal happiness— is that of all Socialists, in | of the same timber as the rest of the platform. Alto- 


Many of those who have contributed to the Walker- | contrast with that of the Manchester men — luxury | gether, this Credit Foncier enterprise is the most arti- 


Harman Defence Fund did so before they knew or | 


fed by misery. 


But its principle — individual sove- | ficial and authoritarian scheme of social reformation 


thoroughly realized the nature of the defence which | reignty—is that of the Manchester men, in contrast | that has been broached since the collapse of the Oneida 
with that of the Socialists — individual subordination, ' Community. 


they thereby helped to support, and, had they known 
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LIBERTY. 


THE POLITICAL THEOLOGY OF MAZZINI 


AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL. 


By MICHAEL BAKOUNINE, 


MEMBER or THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WORKIXG-PEOPLE. 


Translated from the French by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 88. 


Mazzini must be very disconsolate. Hardly has he had time to launch his excom- 
munication against the International, when forthwith the archangels of public 
order set themselves to striking him. 

We know what has just happened at Naples. ‘The International Association has 
just been dissolved by a superior order, “as a permanent offence against the laws 
and the fundamental institutions of the country”; and this condemnation, pro- 
nounced without trial by the simple good pleasure of the ministry, has naturally 
been accompanied by minute and fruitless searches and arbitrary arrests. In a 
word, the public authorities have done their duty, and for the thousandth time, in 
this century, society has just been saved. 

No one can be as much dismayed as Mazzini. For a revolutionist like him, in- 
corrigible idealist though he be, it cannot be an agreeable thing to see a govern- 
ment, of which he certainly cannot be a friend, thus translate his theoretical 
maledictions into action. It is a great pity! But the principal cause must be 
sought in the religious and political theories of Mazzini, all the latest manifesta- 
tions of which have made the entire reactionary press of Italy and Europe leap 
for joy. 

107 2 more than probable that the deed which has just been done at Naples will 
be soon reproduced in all the other cities of Italy. All the governments of Europe 
are plotting today the ruin of the International, and already our adversaries in all 
countries are beginning to ery, making or not making the sign of the cross: 
“Thank God! it is dead!“ 

“The International is dead!“ you say. Oh, no; long live the International! 
And it is you, dear involuntary allies, who are conducting in its favor, by your 
atrocious persecutions and by your infamous calumnies, a propaganda far more 
formidable than that which our poor means would ever permit us to carry on. 

Notwithstanding the millions that the hireling press attributes with a ridiculous 
generosity to the Senecal Council of the Association, sitting at London, we must 
say, alas! that the International is very poor. And whence should it get its mil- 
lions? Is it not the Association of maay and exploited labor, and has it not all 
the rich against it? Admit it then, this holy poverty which is a sure guarantee of 
its sincerity, of its honesty, a proof of its power. For, if the International is de- 
veloped and progresses notwithstanding its undeniable poverty, notwithstanding 


all the machinations of the mighty joined against it, it is because it constitutes | 


evidently one of those grand historical realities, the vitality of which has its causes, 
not in the artificial ind more or less arbitrary combinations of some tens, or hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of interested, ambitious, or fanatical individuals, but in 
the fatal development of society, the irresistible tendencies and needs of the cen- 
tury; it is because it contains in itself the future. 

Ve have, then, full confidence in our inevitable triumph, which does not in the 
least prevent us from understanding how urgent it is to propagate our principles 
and organize the working-people’s forces. For, if we are convinced, on the one 
hand, that true ideas, which are such only because they are the faithful expression 
of the real development of humanity, must necessarily triumph, sooner or later, we 
know also that they will obtain this triumph only because there are always found 
at their disposal a certain number of individuals who are profoundly penetrated 
with them, who are passionately devoted to them, who propagate them, and who 
aid in the spontaneous creation of new associations formed in their name. With- 
out prejudice to the fatality which presides over all historical developments, the 
initiative of individuals, conscious or unconscious instruments of the movement 
which pushes and bears them on, has been and is still necessary to impregnate the 
creative faculty of the masses. 

So, fully assured though we are of the final triumph of the International Associ- 
ation, we are very far from ignoring the urgency of active propagandism and a 
social organization of the working-people’s forces. But it is precisely in the accom- 
plishment of this duty that our poverty creates for us, alas! too often, insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

Strikes ruin us, and yet it is impossible either to e or prevent them. 
‘They are never or almost never the result of a plot, of a rash action, of a caprice; 
they are the forced result of the entire existing economic situation. Each day 
more and more menaced in the last guarantees of their independence and even of 
their existence, the workingmen well know that to commence a strike, for them, 
means to condemn themselves to inconceivable sufferings. But generally they 
have no other means of defending their miserable morsel of bread and the shadow 
of liberty which the economic organization of society allows them. One more step 
in this path, progressive and prosperous for the happy holders of capital, but retro- 
gressive and disastrous for them, and they would see themselves reduced to the 
condition of serfs or of negroes. White negroes! such is the name which the 
workingmen of the United States of America, of that democratic republic par excel- 
lence, are now giving themselves. On the other hand, it is evident to all those who 
can comprehend and see that in this same social organization a fatal law and one 
which no capitalist can escape without condemning himself inevitably to ruin, 
forces indirectly all the money-lenders and directly all the conductors of industrial 
enterprises, to base all their calculations on the progressive diminution of the liberty 
and the bread of the workmen whom they employ. In the midst of frightful com- 
petition, in this struggle of life and death where small and medium-sized capitals 
are being swallowed up, little by little, in the pockets of the great een re all 
profits are made exclusively out of the wages of the proletariat; and if the prole- 
tariat did not defend itself with the energy of despair, it would find itself in a state 
of slavery worse than that of the Middle Ages. 

We foresee, then, that strikes will become from day to day more universal and 
more formidable, until the very intensity of the evil shall produce at last the good. 
And we not only cannot, but we ought not to prevent them. For strikes and all 
the unheard-of sufferings, the keen misery, the hunger, the illnesses and often death 
which are the inevitable consequences of them, are the most powerful and the most 
terrible propagators of socialistic ideas among the masses. 

Well! the Internationalists have to run to the help of their brothers of all coun- 
tries, deprived of work. They have to give their last cent, and sometimes even 
contract debts, to prevent them from dying of hunger. This ruins them. 

If it were known how much of their meagre funds they have had to expend, first 
to save their brothers of the Commune of Paris from the clutches of the bourgeoise 
Republic, and then to give them hospitality! Aud all this was done without osten- 
tation, without boasting, as t ost natural thing in the world, not for the love 
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of God, but by simple and irresistible human impulse. It was human brotherhood 
concrete and direct. Such is the practice of the International. 

It is the ardent solidarity of a mass of obscure, ignorant, miserable workingmen 
who, again raising very high the flag of humanity which the privil and civilized 
classes had let fall into the mud, are, at the same time, the strugglers, the victims 
of the present and the founders of the future. It is the daily exercise of real love, 
founded on the most complete equality and on the respect of all for the liberty and 
for the human dignity of each. More than all the organizations and the propa- 
ganda of principles, this love each day practised by the sections of all countries, 
beeen my exception, reassures us concerning the near triumph of the Inter- 
nationa 

It will be understood, nevertheless, that this ee must leave us very little 
money for propagandism and the organization of the working-people’s forces. If 
it were known at what cost and sacrifice we publish our pamphlets, which are, 
naturally, read and paid for only by workingmen! The journals of the Interna- 
tional—and there are many already, thanks to the zeal of our companions in all 
countries —are supported only by the few remaining cents which the workingmen 
deduct from the bread of their families. 

Such are our means of action. In presence of the immense task which is im- 
cg upon us, and which we have accepted with passion, with happiness, relying 

ess on our forces than on the justice of the cause which we serve, these means 
seem so ridiculously small that really there are moments when we could despair, if, 
precisely at these very hours of distress, our enemies and our persecutors did not 
come generously to our aid. 

What has = ame the International in France since 1866, and especially 
since 1867? The persecutions of the Empire. And today, what has made, and 
what continues to make, the most powerfu ndism in our favor? First — 
and here hats off — the heroic Commune of Paris,—the immense fact of this last 
socialistic revolution, conquered externally for a time, but morally everywhere tri- 
umphant. It has roused the popular masses, it has been unanimously greeted by 
the proletariat of all countries as the announcement of a near deliverance. But 
what has explained to the masses the true sense, the whole import of this revo- 
lution? The official and officious press of all countries, the terror of the privileged 
classes, the Draconian measures of governments, and, finally, Mazzini himself. 

Mazzini had doubtless entertained the hardly generous intention of morally an- 
nihilating the Commune, which the government had succeeded only in killing in a 
brutal manner. Has Mazzini attained his object? Not at all; he has, on the 
contrary, powerfully contributed to exalt the Commune iu the opinion of the Ital- 
jan masses. And today, always fatally bound up with the negative propagandism 
of the reactionary press, he has just rendered the same service to the International. 
He wished to destroy it, and he aids us in propagating its principles. Hardly a 
year ago, except at two or three points isolated and lost in space, the existence of 
the International in Italy was not even suspected. Now, thanks to the govern- 
meutal press and thanks to Mazzini above all, no one is ignorant of it. 

Mazzini is not contented, like the journals of the reaction, with frightening only 
the bourgevis. No, he and his partisans, scattered in very little groups in almost all 
the cities of Italy, go to the workingmen's associations to say to them: “Beware 
of the International! It is the Devil!” Poor things! They do not know, then, 
that the Devil has been in all times the being who has most interested the human 
race. Ah! the International is Satan in person; we must therefore make his ac- 
quaintance as soon as ible! 

And thus it is that, thanks to this furious negative propagandism, in Italy, as 
everywhere, an immense interest in the International is being awakened today 
among the masses. 

Our enemies have ploughed well; now is the time for us to sow. 

In all the cities, and even in many of the country places, there will be found one, 
two, or three intelligent workmen, devoted to their brothers and who know how to 
read; or else, in default of such, some young people born in the bourgeoise class, but 
not penetrated with the perverse spirit which now reigns in this class,—in short, 
to avail myself of an expression consecrated by Mazzini, some apostles inspired 
with a true love for the holy cause of justice and humanity, and who, the statutes 
of the International in their hands, will make it a duty to explain to the working- 

ple’s associations: 

1. That this pretended Devil claims for each worker the full product of his labor : 
finding it wrong that there should be in sosiy 50 mang men who, producing 
nothing at all, can maintain their insolent riches only by the work of others. 
The International, like the apostle, Saint Paul, maintains that, “if any would not 
work, neither should he eat.” 

The International recognizes the right to this noble name of labor as belonging 
only to productive labor. Some years ago, the young king of Portugal, having 
come to pay a visit to his august father-in-law, was e in the working- 

ple’s association at Turin; and there, surrounded by workingmen, he said to 
them these memorable words: “Gentlemen, the present century 18 the century of 
labor. We all labor. I, too, labor for the good of my people.” However flatter- 
ing this likening of royal labor to workingmen's labor may appear, we cannot ac- 
cept it. We must recognize that royal labor is a labor of absorption and not of 
now seeds capitalists, proprietors, contractors, also labor; but all their labor, 
having no other object than to transfer the real products of labor from their 
roductive 
In this sense thieves and brigands labor also, and roughly, risking every 
day their liberty and their life. 

The International clearly recognizes intellectual labor — that of men of science 
as well as of the application of science to industry, and that of the organizers and 
administrators of industrial and commercial affairs—as productive labor. But it 
demands for all men a participation as much in manual labor as in labors of the 
mind, suited, not to birth nor to social privileges which must disappear, but to the 
natural capacities of each, 3 equal education and instruction. Only 
then will disappear the gulf which today separates the classes which are called 
intelligent and the working masses. 

2. The International declares that, so long as the working masses shall remain 
plunged in misery, in economic servitude, and in this forced ignorance to which 
economic organization and present society condemn them, all the political reforms 
and revolutions, without excepting even those which are projected and promised 
by the Republican Alliance of Mazzini, will avail them nothing. 

3. That consequently, in their own interest, material as well as moral, they 
should subordinate all political questions to economic questions, the material 
means of an education and an existence really human being for the proletariat the 
first condition of liberty, morality, and humanity. 

4. That the experience of past centuries as well as of all present facts ought to 
have sufficiently convinced the working masses that they can and should expect 
no social amelioration of their lot from the generosity nor even from the justice 
of the privileged classes; that there has never been and that there will never be a 

nerous class, a just class, justice being able to exist only in equality, and equality 
involving necessarily the abolition of privileges and classes; that the classes actu- 
ally existing —clergy, bureaucracy, pl et bourgeoisie—dispute for 
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workingmen into their own pockets, cannot be considered by us as 
labor. 
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power only to consolidate their own strength and to increase their profits; and 
that, consequently, the proletariat must take henceforth the direction of its own affairs 
into its own hands. í 

To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAU'TON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 88, 


In vain by touching arguments did the poor woman try to soften the soldier as 
he moved away. She represented her son Michael to him as a comrade, a soldier 
also; and perhaps enrolled by chance in the same regiment, they might have be- 
come good friends! The soldier, inflexible, automatic, did not slacken his steps 
or swerve. She invoked his regretted mother, who was doubtless weeping at home 
over the Seen that he was in the war; for, evidently, this was a war, or, if not 
today, would be tomorrow. 

“Tn the name of that good woman, old like me, and whom you love, and whom 
you would like to embrace every day, and near whom you wish to stay!"... . 

“Enough of this!” interrupted the Duke, who thrust her back with a shove into 
the little room where they had just been talking. 


Then, beside herself, she exclaimed: . 
“One may plunder, kill, unmercifully beat! It is the law of the strongest. But 
such bargains as this are another matter; they dishonor him who conceives and 


them even more than those who accept them! 

nd, speaking to herself, she added: 

„The life of those who trust in you, against the life of your child. Edith! what 
a shame to believe yourself capable of hesitating! Michael, at such an ignomini- 
ous Ee would refuse with indignation .... My lord, you are an infamous 
wretch!” 

Suddenly a fresh change of view humbled her, and she resumed with more gentle- 
ness and calmness: 

“ Pardon me, I am fying into a 
do yon understand? Pity! pity! 
God!” 


im 


paneon again. Iam sorry. My mind wanders, 
drag myself on my knees as I would before 


Newington walked the room rapidly backwards and forwards, silent, insensible. 

“Pity!” repeated she, “pity!” 

He let her follow him on her knees, and, when he hurried his steps, she fell on 
her face on the ca 

“Pity!” repea' 


t. 
she again while rising, having only this single word on her lips. 
“Look!” simply answered Newington, stopping at last and panung out to her 
with his finger, in the park dimly lighted by the glimmer of a lantern, the adrane- 
ing funeral procession,—the execution platoon, and, in the middle, Michael, his 
forehead bandaged with linen, and wavering still on his feeble legs. 

He marched proudly, and, notwithstanding his mother’s cry, he did not tremble. 

“There!” ordered the Duke. 

They placed the condemned man against the wall and fixed the lantern on his 
least, hanging it on one of the buttons of his uniform. 

„Ah! this is horrible!” said Edith, hiding her eyes in her hands. 

“Decide promptly!” said the Duke; “bullets travel fast.” 

“The abomination!” exclaimed she, unveiling herself now, and looking on in 
stupor at this spectacle, at which she hoped to die. 

“Hurry yourself!” said 8 
10 oo 3 taking the regulation range, aligned itself twenty paces from 
Michael. 

“Grace! grace!” cried Edith, whose expiring voice was lost in the command of 
a sergeant, and whose blood the snapping of the gun-locks froze in her veins. 

“ Present!” ordered the Duke himself. 

“No, no,” said the miserable woman, embracing Newington’s knees. 

„Adieu, mother!” cried the young man, in a very firm voice. 

For her this was the supreme test, and, going nearer to Newington, she said, in 
faltering voice: 

“I consent!” 

“For sure! Swear it to me!“ 

“I swear it to you!“ she murmured. 

The Duke made a sign to the soldiers, who put down their arms. 

She rose suddenly, holding out her arms to embrace her child; but the platoon, 
forming in line again, led away the prisoner; and as she, in her astonishment, re- 
8 Newington bitterly, with a look, for failing in his promise, the Duke ex- 
claimed: k 

“I keep him as a hostage. 
house.” : 

“If you leave it, my lord!” whispered in the recess of a door the Duchess Ellen. 

And she withdrew in haste, satisfied and so radiant that Sir Bradwell, when she 
again entered the rooms where at last the ball was really being organized after a 
fashion, stopped her in ing. 

“You are the demon incarnate,” he said to her, with a profoundly dramatic air, 


a 


He shall leave the castle, free, when I leave Treor's 


at which she laughed, with all her heart, finding him comical, a boy, a big ridi- | 
1 


culous boy, and inviting him not to borrow the phraseology of the theatre to use 
with her, and especially of an old-fashioned, superannuated, silly theatre! 

Then, changing her tone and manner, she asked seriously: 

“Did I take you by force? Did I seduce you by a criminal artifice, tempted by 
culpable coquetries?” 

Sir Richard sighed, evidently in repentance. 

“Did I dream of vou?“ continued she. “All the joy of my new situation, of 
hoving attained the object of my existence, that is to say, as the Duke has re- 
proached me, riches, luxury, power; astonished at my rôle of lady of the castle, 
fawned upon, feasted, rendered eager homage on all hands, and surrounded by all 
sorts of adulation — did I encourage you more than the other suitors? Did I dis- 
tinguish you even among the crowd of gallants, young or old, who languished 
around me, strutting about or babbling their frivolities, telling of their hopeless- 
ness and gloomily lavishing their compliments? 

“Love! I did not dream of it the least in the world. The brilliancy of the re- 
ceptions, the excitement of the feasts, intoxicated me, fatigued me delightfully; 
and my heart, my faith, my senses, in the vortex of pleasures, the perpetuity of 
this joyous and brilliant life, lost their rights, abdicated. Who, then, overturned 
all this order of things, and obsessed me with his pursuit?” 

“I was mad!“ said Bradwell. 

And you are mad no longer!” exclaimed the Duchess. “Thanks!” 

He protested, but without energy, — out of pure politeness, one would have said; 
and tilen, incensed, furious, resumed with panting utterance: 

“You are no longer mad, or else you are mad over another. At least, express 
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to me your remorse for your conduct toward me. I was tranquil, happy, very 
happy. A passion is born in you, and, for the satisfaction of your desires, you 
| beset me, you overcome my resistance,—for I defended myself, I struggled, you 
must admit, and it was by surprise, by violence, that you triumphed!” 

“I admit it.“ 

“ After long, useless artifices, seeing that your sighs did not move me, that your 
tears did not soften me, that your fever did not consume me, one night“. 

“I beg of you!” 

“One night, during Newington's absence, you forced the door of my chamber“ 

“Hush! I implore you.“ 

“Exhausted in the struggle, you conquered me at last, and since then, weaken- 
ing me with your caresses, burning me with your kisses, you have aroused in me 
the sentiment which slept, you have excited. the appetites of my flesh, you have 
unchained the fury of pason Submit to the consequences of your madness! No, 
no: you will not shield yourself there!” 

She trembled; her anger, her pain, at once agitated her, and her voice, alternat- 
ing abruptly, was now mournful and husky, now vibrating in its tones, as her 
recollections passed before her. 

Sir Richard, at first, had listened abstractedly, His saddened gaze wandered, 
and, faint-hearted and discou: „ his thought roved far off, down towards Bun- 
clody, as always, around Treor's house. But, in proportion as the Duchess unrolled 
the picture of the ardent past, of the bold attempts of his incessant love for Ellen, 
his imagination, his senses, became inflamed. Marian, the angel, vanished, yield- 
ing her place to her whom he had called the demon incarnate, and in all his bein 
now reigned the revived criminal passion of which he tried vainly to cure himself. 

But to possess again the Duchess, at Cumslen-Park, under the roof where Lord 
Newington lived, after having grasped the hand of his father, who continued to 
place in him perfect confidence of which he showed himself unworthy,—no, that, 
this knavery, this hypocrisy, this treachery, was keenly repugnant to him and filled 
him with disgust. 

“Let us go away!” said he to Ellen, “I have already proposed it to you; we 
will go to England, to France, wherever you please.” 

“No, indeed!” she replied. 

“Why?” said he, amazed. 

„Because, being as poor one as the other, what of our future? People do not 
live on air, or dress any longer in green as our first parents did in their earth] 
paradise. How should we live? You as a clerk, and I as a bar-maid.... . 
should be homesick for the grand life which I have tasted. Cross, whimsical, I 
should become as ugly as envy. And you, moreover, even before this metamor- 
phosis, would cease to love me; you already love me less. Did l you distinguish me 
| when I-was the heiress of a clergyman, under my biblical head-dress, my gowns as 
| flat as one of my honorable father’s sermons? ... It was only when I blossomed 
out as a Duchess that I had the good fortune to please you... . I will remain 
Duchess . . . . without the Duke.” 

„Without the Duke!“ repeated Richard, contemplating her with fear. With. 
| out the Duke,“ — what could these three words signify, since she refused to go 
away? They could be explained only by the resolution firmly fixed in her of rid- 
ding herself of Newington, and suddenly the repeated attempt to which the general 
er g almost fallen a victim appeared to him in all its horror. 

Lady Ellen had inspired it, commanded it, dictated it. The agitation of the 
young woman the first time at Bunclody; her advice, her pressing entreaties that 

e should not approach the Duke; her cry: “You wish, then, to be killed in his 

lace!" when nothing had then indicated the presence of the assassin in the vicin- 
ity, —all the circumstances confirmed the intuition which he now had of these two 
attempts. 

And the dreadful death of Casper was now illuminated for him with a frightful 
light; chance and his drunkenness alone would not have caused the filthy fellow to 
fall into the teeth of the dogs; a hand guided him, perfidious wretch, that of the 
Duchess. Casper, the clumsy and suspected executioner of the base plots of Lady 
Ellen, well! she had put him out of the way through anger, for the sake of pru- 
dence, in anticipation of future attempts! 

So the Duchess, thrice criminal,—in thought, in command, in action, — was 
projecting the pele apr of fresh misdeeds which she would renew unweariedly 
until successful and, doubtless, badly seconded by her paid acolytes, she would end 
by operating herself, without fear, without reluctance, now that, tinged with blood 
and free evidently from remorse, she had made her début in the career of personal 
crime. 

In disgust and terror he recoiled, with a start, from the Duchess, destitute, how- 
ever, of the force ni to break off the téte-a-téte and casting about with an in- 
viting look to find a third party who might deliver him. 

With her delicate instinct and clear sight, the young woman divined that, beside 
these perfectly ostensible movements, he was secretly revolving a decisive project 
in = gloomy head, behind his eyes fiercely concentrated, and, abruptly, she said 
to him: 

“Richard, what are you plotting?" 

“What am I plotting!” 

He feigned not to comprehend, despite her piercing in this way his hidden reso- 
lutions, and being above all apprehensive that she would turn him aside from a 
design in which he saw salvation. H 

Salvation for him, for her, for the Duke! 

“Yes,” repeated Ellen, abandoning her tone of armed defence, “you are plotting 
something!“ 

And, obliging him to let her decipher the language of his eyes, she read what he 
was meditating. * 

“You wish to go away alone!“ said she. 

Incapable of lying, he confessed that it was so. 

Ile would go very far, would travel, would forget. 
| which ravaged her would gradually cool. 
| “Do that!“ said she, furious and afraid, “do that, and the Duke, the cause of 

your departure and my abandonment, will die immediately so that I may rejoin 
| you sooner.” 
“You confess, then, that you are capable of the crimes of which T suspect you 
“Of all crimes, if I lose you, and in order to see you again!" 
| “And I, to escape you, will attempt anything.” 
“Happily also,” she said, recovering herself suddenly, as if sure of herself, “1 
count on your weakness, on the captivating memory of the delights which you 
| have tasted in my arms, for, e it was you that excited me to love, is it not 
| true that I have practised its mysteries divinely? You have crowned me priestess 
| of this religion, but I knew better than all others its secret incantations, and I 
have bewitched you!" 

Calm, insinuating, her voice modulated to caressing music, she enveloped him in 
| a sensuous network, radiating voluptuousness. 
| “Remember then!” she said to him softly, taking his hands, which he tried to 
| withhold, and burning his cheeks with her warm fragrant breath, which fauned his 
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in abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the cgi. the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’ — PROUDHON. 


BP The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself We for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience, 


The Neo-est Malthusian of All. 


There is a man in New York who can give points 
to the Chicago police regarding the extermination of 
Anarchists. He proposes to destroy them, root and 
branch. He has discovered their origin, and intends 
to attack them at their source. The name of this dis- 
coverer is II. B. Philbrook. He announces his dis- 
covery in a fortnightly paper which he edits, called 
“Problems of Nature.” In the issue of August 15 he 
begins an article, headed“ What is an Anarchist?” by 
asserting the mistake of those people who suppose that 
there is any difference between Anarchists, Socialists, 
Nihilists, and Communists, and that these parties are 
seeking by different roads a social state which will be 
advantageous to all. This mistake Mr. Philbrook pro- 
ceeds to rectify as follows: 


When the Anarchist is given opportunity to disclose the 
purposes and desires of the order, a chance is offered a com- 
munity of better people to observe what actually gives exist- 
ence to the person or a class of persons like him. A person 
can discover that a ferocious beast in human aspect is stalk- 
ing through a human society, and it can be seen that all per- 
sons of such propensities were born in a place infested by 
bad animals. A community of cats or wolves or bears were 
occupying the country or place when a class of desperadoes 
were given existence. In Russia these people are called Ni- 
hilists; in Germany and other portions of Europe they are 
called Anarchists or Revolutionists; in Paris they are called 
Communists; and in this country each of these names is given 
them, according to a practice of a newspaper or person in de- 
seribing them. There is not one of such persons on the globe 
but what is a cat or bear or wolf given a human form, and 
there is not one who is not conducting bimself or herself as a 
cat or wolf or bear does, so far as the operation of propensi- 
ties is concerned. 


Having thus shown conclusively that there are no 
shades of Revolutionists, but that all are equally Red 
and spring from the same sources, Mr. Philbrook fur- 
ther enlightens us regarding the cause of their appear- 
ance at the present stage of social development: 


A consciousness of a conquest of all bad practices in the 
community by the advancing of the people is the provocation 
for a desperate attempt to destroy both government and $0- 
ciety by the bad person. The outburst of such frenzied 
persons against society and government is but a final throe 
of a degraded class to destroy the cause of a greater progress 
and greater cultivation of a community, It is, in fact, the 
desperate plunge of the infuriated beast toward a slayer of 
its kind.... A continual attempt to check the operations 
of the degraded and vicious classes is the cause of the disolo- 
sure of a gang of Anarchists in every great city of the world 
where a civilization is more than a degradation itself, and of 
great communities of them in the forests of Russia and Po- 
laud, Cats are making Communists in Paris by the hundred, 
and a wolf and bear are making them in all the portions of 
Europe where a forest is possessing such beasts. On a plain 
of our own country where a wild beast has not dwelt for sev- 
eral centuries a destroyer of life and property in a human 
form is not a dweller unless he is placed there by a migration 
of bad persons from a forest or-foreign city. Only a sneak 
thief and disgusting sensualist is given an American city by 
the animals in it at present, A greater want of bread and 
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| employment will give the person a desperation of a European 
Anarchist. Let our readers ascertain the nationality and | 
locality of birth of so-called Anarchists and discover if they 
can that one was not born either in a city where cats have 
been breeding for a century or more, or in a country where | 
wolves and bears were in the forests in great numbers. 


All this would be as mysterious as it is startling, 
were we not informed in another part of the paper 
that this unusual fecundity of nature in the produe- 
tion of Anarchists does not partake at all of the 
miraculous, but is thoroughly in harmony with our 
Creator's plan,—a plan which he never revealed to 
the world prior to his conversion of some animal — an 
owl, I fancy —into Mr. Philbrook. Pending that event, 
it appears, a huge mountain of discredit has been 
heaped upon the Creator by the incomplete observa- 
| tions of a bull-dog named Darwin. The explanation 
| of this canine exploit is too valuable to be lost. 


All that is delaying us in getting the most important fact 
| in the people’s minds is the silly sophistry of a Darwin given 
to every household as a fact and as an explanation of a per- 
son's or animal's origin. All the fashionable follies of the 
world, called scientists, with one or two exceptions, are giv- 
ing this disgusting and degrading prognostication of a person 
who was himself but a bull-dog in human form, to a world of 
people, and they are glorying inthe work. A church teacher, 
and all the newspapers, and every fame-seeking publisher of 
a worthless account of so-called science were for a score of 
years assisting in getting a bull-dog's conception of creation 
accepted by the people. The most of them are getting dis- 
gusted with this work; the others soon will be disgusted 
with it. Mr. Darwin was but a bull-dog given conversion 
into a human object, and by this operation a competent 
watcher of flies and bugs, and all kinds of animal that are 
out of the water was constructed. No animal of the water 
was considered by this person to any extent, and, in his neg- 
lect of watching a creature of the water, he overlooked the 
astonishing fact that where a plenty of water was existing a 
womb in a creature was not necessary. A start from a land 
animal was taken in the bull-dog's observation of animals, 
and, in going over the countries of the world, every creature 
a dog would discover was discovered by him. No great at- 
tention was paid to birds, as this class of animals are beyond 
a bulllog’s jump, and too beautiful for its consideration. 
Only a crawling or walking animal was of much interest to 
the starer with the great eyebrows. Every particle of his 
conclusions upon the origin of animals was given him by a 
want of understanding of a power of a Creator to give exist- 
ence and organization to a person or animal, originally or in 
any operation. 


The immense headway gained by the evolution the- 
ory, however, could not have been achieved by one dog 
alone. The dog Darwin required an audience of dogs. 
Accordingly Mr. Philbrook declares that every person 
who accepts the Darwinian theory is a dog in human 
form, and that no person not of canine origin can be 
made to adopt it. Huxley, he declares, is a sleuth- 
hound, and Tyndall a clever and active setter. We 
are left in ignorance as to the precise canine variety 
to which Herbert Spencer belongs, being vouchsafed 
simply the information that the dog that bears that 
name is more combative than those named Huxley and | 
‘Tyndall and was originally endowed with a larger 
brain. Some time since, however, disease rendered 
his brain inactive, and it is now operated by a spirit 
worker. 

In the accomplishment of this-vast amount of evolu- 
tionary mischief I find fresh confirmation of the wise 
old saw that “every dog has his day.” Darwin evi- 
dently has had his. Now a new day has dawned. 
And not wholly new, either. Mr. Philbrook, after all, 
seems to be simply a modern Pythagoras, and his the- 
ory a revival, in a reversed form, of the doctrine of 
transmigration or metempsychosis. He states it briefly 
thus: 

All persons are given origin by objects an animal kingdom 
gives the atmosphere, A soul of a brute is the object, and 
one or a couple are actually pulled into a human mother’s 


womb when conception takes place. A great surprise is in 
store for every household of the world when the fact is known. 


I anticipate that none will share this surprise in a 
larger degree than the Malthusians. In fact, I fear it 
would fill them with alarm, were it not that Mr. Phil- 
brook himself is a Neo-, a very Neo-Malthusian, and 
has discovered a new preventive check, —a sort of con- 
traceptic unknown hitherto to Dr. Foote, Jr. Here is 
the prescription: 

The astonishing truth will be known after a few months 
more of our pounding of the heads of the people with the 


| fact. When all people have the knowledge, a cat will be 


slanghtered, and so will all worthless and vicious animals 
that are anywhere pear a human habitation. 


Mr. Walker, rejoice! You have only to kill the cats 
and other worthless and vicious animals, and there will 
be speedily evolved a select few possessed of sufficient 
intelligence to solve the labor problem. This know- 
ledge, too, will act as a check upon the population of 
hell. For I infer from Mr, Philbrook’s statements that 
the moment when an animal’s soul is pulled into a 
woman's womb is the precise point called to the atten- 
tion of the Corinthians by Saint Paul as that when 
“this mortal puts on immortality” and “death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.“ Now, when all vicious souls have 
been annihilated by the slaughter of the lower animals 
in which they are incarnate, there will be nobody to 
send to hell, and those already there will find partial 
relief from their torments in the thought that Mal- 
thusian Cassandras will find their occupation gone. 

I have not space here to point out the many direc- 
tions in which this new theory throws light. For the 
present I will only note that it reveals the true charac- 
ter of the Chicago police. If all evolutionists are dogs 
and all revolutionists cats, I see no reason to doubt 
that Chicago policemen are rats. If this be so, they 
need no points from Mr. Philbrook. Chicago rats know 
that their lives depend upon belling Chicago cats, and 
that is what Captain Schaack and his men are trying 
to do. 

Tt must be encouraging to Mr. Philbrook to see that 
the Anarchists and Revolutionists themselves are be- 
ginning to acknowledge the truth of his explanation 
of their origin. Here is Helen Wilmans, for instance, 
editor of the“ Woman's World.“ She is a Revolution- 
ist, and unquestionably a cat. Yet, while reading Mr. 
Philbrook’s book, she declares that she can scarcely 
let it go from her hands long enough to write an arti- 
cle upon it,and confesses that it completely overthrows 
all her preconceived scientific ideas. And after writing 
the article, she spends two hours more in devouring 
the book, which rouses her to such a pitch of enthusi- 
asm that she writes a postscript to announce her belief 
that “the author has unravelled the whole mystery of 


| creation.” And “Equity” also, that Anarchistic organ 


published at Liberal, asserts that Mr. Philbrook has 
completely refuted the evolution theory of the origin 
of species. The editors of “Equity” are clearly con- 


| scious of their feline nature. 


Before closing, I ought to warn a friend of mine in 
New York of the imminent danger in which he stands. 
I refer to John Swinton. He is a Communist, and 
therefore a cat. Mr. Philbrook is death on cats, Mr. 
Swinton publishes his “Paper” at 21 Park Row. Mr. 
Philbrook’s organ hails from the same street and num- 
ber. Verb. sat sap. T. 


Are Methods of No Moment? 


The Harman-Walker case afforded another occasion 
to a number of reformers to show how little they un- 
derstand themselves and the fundamental principles 
of the cause they profess to champion. It is said that 
the question as to methods of defence is unimportant; 
it is sufficient to know that our co-workers in the move- 
ment are victimized by the State, which fact alone 
establishes their claim to our warmest sympathy and 
support. According to this logic, an Anarchist may 
humbly and dutifully acknowledge his guilt and re- 
pentance of his treasonable anti-Authority ideas, or an 
Infidel may avow a change of heart respecting the 
questions of the divinity of Christ and the Bible, and 
still remain loyal to their respective causes, and still be 
entitled to the friendship and favor of all true Anarch- 
ists and Infidels respectively. What a chance the con- 
demned men in Chicago have thrown away ! 

To the steadfast and unsentimental men of principle, 
who do not go into hysterics at the mere sight of suffer- 
ing, the question of methods is of the utmost import- 
ance, these deciding for or against the individual. An 
Anarchist, in times of danger, when the eyes of the 
world are upon him and the minds of the people are 
engaged in the investigation of the thing he suffers for, 
must be more Anarchistie and uncompromising than 
ever, must stand firm and draw courage and inspira- 
tion from the fact that he is given the rare opportunity 
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of serving his cause in the best way possible,—by ex- 
ample. If the man thus tried is found wanting and 
proves unequal to the task, we pity him; and, while 
deeply regretting the cireumstance, and regarding it 
as a misfortune that the lot did not fall to the right 
man, we do not blame him; but, if he disgraces the 
cause by his conduct and non-Anarchistie methods of 
defence, we are not only relieved from all obligations 
to him as a comrade, but we are in duty bound to let 
him severely alone and make it clear to the world that 
he is no longer to be looked upon as a representative 
of our class. Thousands of innocent people receive 
injustice from the hands of the State almost every day; 
but, aside from utilizing all such occurrences as evi- 
dence against the State, we are never expected to give 
our money, time, and labor to these victims. We are 
ready to help Anarchists as such, and we shall stand 
by everybody that suffers for being an Anarchist; but 
along with the abandonment of the bond that held us 
together goes the loss of friendship and respect. 
V. Lannos. 


Regicides and Republicans. 

If in Germany, for example, there were a republican 
movement, and there were a society preaching death 
to the Kaiser and his officials with the view of estab- 
lishing the republic, upon an arrest and trial for any 
violence committed by adherents of the regicidal soci- 
ety would not the monarchical press and tribunals 
seize upon the occasion to declare that, as the regi- 
cides are republicans, the republicans are regicides 
and their principle is to kill officials? This may 
serve to show the casual relation between Anarchism 
and bomb-throwing. 

When the Southern States seceded, the Republican 
party declared that Democracy means secession. When 
Booth, a Democrat, killed Lincoln, the Republican ora- 
tors and papers declared that Democracy meant assas- 
sination, and that the Democratic party must surrender 
its name and organization. 

Those who fancy that Anarchy is compromised by 
` what has happened at Chicago can draw the compari- 
son. 

On the day when the news of Lincoln's death was 
flashed to the capital of Iowa, a Republican politician 
entered a room where over a dozen men were at work 
and exclaimed: “They have assassinated the presi- 
dent. Now I am in favor of hanging every copper- 
head!" There were two Democrats present, and one 
of them had nerve to reply: “ You would take a pretty 
big contract!“ 

The Democratic party did not disband. Republi- 
canism is not dead by reason of its regicides or of the 
regicides who are not republicans. The Trish league 
has not renounced its object because of the incident in 
Phoenix Park. Free traders are not scared into becom- 
ing protectionists because contrabandists have killed 
revenue officers. Free traders are not required by rea- 
son to admit that the violent smuggler is a worse or 
even as noxious a growth as the government which 
makes smuggling a crime according to statute. Nei- 
ther will Anarchists be frightened out of their rational 
consistency by clamor arising out of conflicts between 


Association as a Means of Reform. 


Of no persons is it more true than of the Anarchists that 
they ean find “sermons in stones, books in running brooks, 
and texts in everything.“ My text on the present occasion is 
drawn from the recent“ falling-ont"’ of the editorial writers 
for Liberty. The fault, to my mind, lies not in their rnp- 
ture now, but in their ever having put themselves into the 
position in which it was possible for such an occurrence as 
the present to take place. The more I see of life, the more I 
am convineed of the truth of Josiah Warren’s position, — 
that at the basis of all true peace lie the separation, the 
individualization, of responsibilities. True coöperation is se- 
cured, not by binding ourselves into organizations, or associ- 
ations, or editorial staffs, but only in so far as our aims and 
interests are identical, When our aims and interests are 
identical, coöperation is secured without any formal arrange- 
ment whatsoever. Although there is no association of An- 
archists in this country, no organization by which they are 
bound together, there is no band of reformers in which there 
is so much true coöperation. At the present time, and proba- 
bly for all time, in the multifarious concerns of life, it may 
be impossible to secure this complete separation of respon- 
sibilities, but the more we keep this ideal before our minds, 
the more we strive to live up to it, the nearer are we to true 
harmony. Association has no benefits in itself, and has 
nearly always some evil. The chapter of Proudhon's that I 
would like to see published everywhere at this time when 


| the country is resounding with the cry of the necessity of 


workingmen's organizing to secure their rights, is that on 
Association in “ L' Idée Générale de la Révolution.” 

Mr. Appleton shares, as I share, all John Stuart Mill’s 
dread of the tyranny of public opinion, but he apparently 
fails to see, as Mill failed to see, that this tyranny is in 
great part due to the power which it has of erecting itself 
into an organized form, called the State, and that, with the 
destruction of this organized form, the very diversity of 
opinion which would necessarily follow would prevent any 
part of it exerting the enormous power that it does today. 
This we already see in the case of the church. The multi- 
plicity of sects prevents any one sect from having the power 
which the church formerly possessed. A great part of the 
power which the church still retains is due to its protection 
by the State. 

Admitting, then, that the State is only part of the govern- 
mental power which has to be combatted, and taking Anar- 
chism in its most limited sense, as implying merely the 
destruction of the State (in which sense, however, it has 
never, to my knowledge, been used in Liberty), still Anar- 
chism is the most important part of the work for Liberty in 
which we can engage, as its indirect consequences are almost 
as great as its direct. 

I hope that, if Mr. Appleton has a higher philosophy than 
this of Anarchism, he will not fail, for our sakes, to promul- 
gate it in Liberty, for of course we are only interested in the 
discovery and spread of truth. But whether we remain in 
Anarchism, or ascend into the higher philosoph}, we have 
gained one lesson from this experience, and that is, that 
neither harmony nor growth is secured by confusion of indi- 
viduals, and that true cooperation is dependent, not upon the 
union of men, but of interests. 


GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 


[So far as this gentle and finely tempered criticism 
falls upon me, I am disposed to accept it with much 
thankfulness and some humility. There is vital truth 
and force in it. The present editorial arrangement is 
preferable to the former for the very reason that it is 
not a union of men, but of interests or ideas, and does 
not involve any connection of responsibilities which 
cannot be quietly and harmoniously severed. It is an 
arrangement, in fact, which excludes the idea of per- 


the police and enemies of the present form of govern- | manency, and thereby allows even a temporary discon- 


ment or of all government, — be the case as it may. 
One may will an end and yet differ widely as to the 
means, and different persons may resort to violence 
with very different purposes, or no purpose that could 
be classed with relation to social organization. 

In scientific Anarchism method is of paramount im- 
portance. No ebullitions of passion or acts of violence 


can really compromise the principle. Governmental- | 


ists would certainly not admit that wars and malver- 
sation of public funds settle the question whether some 
sort of government is necessary and useful. If the 
erimes of governments do not close the discussion 
against government, the wildest or the most ruthless | 
acts of alleged Anarchists could never close the discus- 
sion against Anarchism, the theory of liberty and vol- | 
untary mutual assurance as the best substitute for 
government, alias rulership, alias tyranny. All the at- 
tacks of ignorant and starving men upon the police go 
to impeach government, as symptoms show the dis- 


ease. Anarchism comes before the people as the sci- | 


ence of living and letting live. Tax Kak. 
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nection of responsibilities without prejudice to their 
subsequent reunion. I do not think it correct, how- 
ever, to blame the union of responsibilities for all, or 
even the greater part, of the unpleasantness attending 
the recent rupture. My own sorrow, at least, is much 
less for the rupture itself than for the fact that an old 
and valued worker for Liberty has come to regard its 
mission as comparatively trivial and unimportant, and 
this sorrow would have been equally intense though 
he had been a correspondent instead of an editorial 
writer. Nor is it true, to my mind, that “association 
has no benefits in itself.“ After Liberty, I deem it the 
most beneficent thing in the world. Association which 
does not entangle responsibilities beyond the point of 
easy separation is in conformity with the spirit of 
Warren's teachings and both the spirit and the letter 
of Proudhon’s. In the very work referred to, “L'Idée 
Générale de la Révolution,” Proudhon outlines an or- 
ganization of economic forces that is vast and complex. 
In decision of the question whether Anarchism has 
been used in Liberty in the sense of destruction of the 


S 


State, I refer Miss Kelly to the first editorial that ever 
appeared in Liberty, entitled “Our Purpose.” In that 
I said specifically that this century’s battle is with the 
State, and that Liberty's work is to destroy the State. 
It is true that I did not there use the word Anarchism, 
but, as I have steadily advertised Liberty as a “Journal 
of Anarchism” or “of Auarchistie Socialism,” it is 
evident that I have used the word Anarchism as ex- 
pressive of the main purpose announced in my saluta- 
tory. And if, from the first number to the present, I 
have not adhered to the policy originally outlined, I 
have signally failed of my intent. When Mr. Appleton 
enlisted, Liberty’s banner was flying in the breeze, and 
he knew the nature of the conflict. If his new flag is 
really emblematic of a higher philosophy and a more 
effective warfare, I join Miss Kelly in the sincere hope 
that he will “promulgate it in Liberty.”"—Eprror 
LIBERTY.) 


The “Index,” commenting on Huxley's annual pen- 
sion of fifteen hundred pounds, says: “It is gratifying 
to see the valuable services of a distinguished man of 
science thus rewarded by the English government.” 
And I suppose it similarly gratifies the “Index” to see 
this same man of science play the toady to the govern- 
ment that supports him by advocating the extinction 
of all who question its right divine or absolute. 


“Anarchistic Communism.” 

Edgeworth has a powerful article in the last number of the 
London “Anarchist,” in which the absurdities of the so- 
called Auvarchistic Communists are mercilessly dealt with. 
Communism, he pertinently observes, is not a chronic form of 
social disease, but only a morbid, reaction-like fever, which 
is accompanied with delirious ravings. A paradox in sociol- 
ogy and not practically viable, . . . . it can be enforced only 
by stringent authority, because it contravenes natural in- 
stinet as well as all the habits of education. Mr. Seymour 
pretends to be amused at the alleged contradiction of having 
voluntary communism enforced by stringent authority, and 
remarks that it is a bore to have to continually confute the 
error invariably made by the Mutualists in confounding au- 
thoritarian Communism and Anarchistie Communism. 

Mr. Seymour apparently assumes that his readers are men- 
tal imbeciles, incapable of understanding the meaning of 
words, and that he needs only to say something to show that 
hw is not non-plussed, whether there be sense in it or not. 
In speaking of Communism, Edgeworth clearly has in mind 
the only form of it that is conceivable, which is compulsory 
communism, his idea being that voluntary communism is im- 
possible, for no rational body of men, having the freedom of 
choice, would ever think of settling permanently, or even by 
way of experiment, under such anti-natural and abnormal 
conditions. The realization of that foolish and sentimental 
dream, “to each according to his wants, from each according 
to his capacities, would make a soup-house of society, —a 
perfectly natural ideal for paupers and tramps, but not one 
caleulated to inspire with enthusiasm free and sober-minded 
men, who are not blinded by passion or driven by oppression. 
Communism was well characterized by Proudhon as the re- 
ligion of poverty (and, we may add, superstition); and Edge- 
worth does not deny that it is quite practicable in religious 
orders. Every step in advance made by men under Liberty 
and Equity is a step away from Communism. 

In conclusion I will say that, although the evidence is all 
against Mr. Seymour, I am willing to suspend judgment and 
give him another chance to explain his exact position. Not 
inviting him to discuss with me Communistic Anarchism or 
Auarchistic Communism, I merely wish that he would take 
the trouble to enlighten us as to what is his meaning of the 
term Communistic Anarchism. He should have done it long 
ago, but late is better than never. 

V. Yauros. 


Falsehood, When Force is Lacking. 
[Galveston News.] 

Mr. E. Aveling, the English lecturer on Socialism, writes 
a long letter to the Boston Herald“ answering thirteen 
questions which he states were propounded in writing by Mr. 
B. R. Tucker, a Boston newspaper man, The questions are 
rather stupid, and the statement attributing them to Mr. 
Tucker reflects Aveling’s incapacity and unfairness. Mr. 
Tucker is a prominent and intelligent opponent, of whose 
criticisms Mr. Aveling ought not to be wholly ignorant. But, 
if not utterly misinformed of what, as a Socialist writer, he 
should know to be the strongest critical opposition to his 
creed, he must have been able to see at a glance that Mr. 
Tucker could not be the author of those questions, with their 
numerous absurd implications, and anonymously! There is 
much in Aveling that is not scientific, though he is loaded 
with a “scientific socialism,” which is to solve the economic 
problem by having the laboring class capture political power 
and use—force. Those who want to use force will some- 
times use falsehood, when they lack force. 
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Continued from page 3. 


carnal agitation, “remember then the masses which we have said, the offices which 


we have celebrated together!" 
To be continued, 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


PART FIRST. 
THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 


Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestantism, De- 
mocracy, and Socialism. 


What remains to be done, then, for wise men, is clearly this: to attempt to pen- | 


etrate the future by investigating the past and the present, to ascertain whether 
there be not elements of calculation capable of fixing with tolerable certainty the 
precise point in the sidereal heavens of human destiny toward which our whole 
system is confessedly verging with accelerated velocity. To penetrate the gloom 
which encircles the orbit of our future progression might, at least, end the torture 
of suspense, even to those who may be least content with the nature of the solution. 
“Tf,” says Carlyle again, “the accursed nightmare that is crushing out the life of 
us and ours would take a shape, approach us like the Hyrcanian tiger, the Behemoth 
of Caos, or the Archfiend himself. — in any shape that we could see and fasten on, — 
a man can have himself shot with cheerfulness, but it needs that he shall clearly see 
for what.” 

It is, then, neither unbecoming nor inappropriate, at this time, to attempt to prog- 
nosticate, by Lee ed deductions from operative principles the chracteristics 
of the new society which is to be constructed out of the fragments of the old. It 
is, perhaps, only right that I should begin by declaring the general nature of the re- 
sults to which my own mind is conducted by the speculations I have made upon the 


subject, and toward which I shall, so far as I may, endeavor, this evening, to sway | 


your convictions. 

I avow that, for one, I take the hopeful, the expectant, even the exulting view of 
the prospects of humanity, under the influence of causes which, to the minds of 
many, are pregnant with evil. I hail the progress of that unsparing eriticism of old 
institutions which is the characteristic of the present age. Thall with still higher 
enthusiasm a dim outline which begins to be perceived by the keenest vision, through 


the twilight mists which yet hang upon the surrounding hilltops of a social fabric, | 
whose foundations are equity, whose ceiling is security, whose pillars are coöpera- | 


tion and fraternity, and whose capitals and cornices are carved into the graceful 
forms of mutual urbanity and politeness. 
this faith, that you may receive the vaticinations of the prophet with due allowance 
for the inebriation of the prophetic rhapsody. I proclaim myself in some sense a 
visionary; but in all ages there have been visionaries whose visions of today have 
proved the substantial realities of tomorrow. 

I shall make no apology for the rashness of the attempt to trace, with a distinct 
outline, some of the gigantic changes which will occur in the social organization of 
the world as the necessary outgrowth of principles now at work, and which are be- 
coming every day more potential, in proportion as forces, which have hitherto been 
deemed antagonistic, converge and cooperate. 

I affirm, then, firstly, that there is at this day a marked convergence and a pro- 
spective coöperation of principles which have hitherto resisted each other, or, more 
pro riy, a development of one common principle in spheres of life so diverse from 

other that they have hitherto been arn e as unrelated, if not positively an- 
tagonistic. I assert, and shall endeavor to make good 
tial spirit, the vital and fundamental principle of the three great modern movements 
to which I have already alluded,—namely, the Protestant Reformation, the Dem- 
ocratic Revolution, still progressing, and, finally, the Socialist Agitation, which is 
spreading in multiform varieties of reproduction over the whole civilized world, — 
is one and the same, and that this common affinity is beginning in various ways to 
be ized or felt. If this assertion be true, it is one of immense significance, 
If Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism are merely different expressions of the 
same idea, then, undoubtedly, the confluent force of these three movements will 
er tremendously the sweep of their results, in the direction toward which they 
collectively tend. k 

What, then, if this be so, is this common element? In what great feature are 
Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism identical? I will answer this interroga- 
tory first, and demonstrate the answer afterward. Protestantism, Democracy, and 
Socialism are identical in the assertion of the Supremacy of the Individual,—a 
dogma essentially contumacious, revolutionary, and antagonistic to the basis prin- 
ciples of all the older institutions of society, which make the Individual subordinate 
and subject to the Church, to the State, and to Society respectively. Not only is 
this supremacy or SOVEREIGNTY OF TITE INDIVIDUAL a common element of all three 
of these great modern movements, but 1 will make the still more sweeping assertion 
that it is substantially the whole of those movements. It is not merely a feature, 
as | have just denominated it, but the living soul itself, the vital energy, the integral 
essence or being of them all. 

Protestants and Protestant churches may differ in relation to every other article 
of their creed, and do so differ, without ceasing to be Protestants, so long as they 
assert the paramount right of pe or individual judgment in matters of con- 
science. It is that, and that on 
them from the Catholic world, which asserts, on the contrary, the supreme author- 
ity of the church, of the priesthood, or of some dignitary or institution other than 
the Individual whose judgment and whose conscience is in question. In like man- 
ner, Democrats and Democratic governments and institutions may differ from each 
other, and may vary infinitely at different periods of time, and still remain Dem- 


oeratic, so long as they maintain the one essential principle and condition of Dem- | 


ocracy,—namely, that all governmental powers reside in, are only delegated by, 
and can be, at any moment, resumed by the people, — that is, by the individuals, 
who are first Individuals, and who then, by virtue only of the act of delegating 
such powers, become a people, — that is, a combined mass of Individuals. It is this 
dogma, and this alone, which makes the Democrat, and which distinguishes him 
from the Despotist, or the defender of the divine right of kings. 


Again, Socialism assumes every shade and variety of opinion respecting the | 


modes of realizing its own aspirations, and, indeed, upon every other point, except 
one, which, when investigated, will be found to be the paramount rights of the In- 
dividual over social institutions, and the consequent demand that all existing so- 
cial institutions shall be so modified that the Individual shall be in no manner 
subjected to them. This, then, is the identical principle of Protestantism and 
Democracy carried into its application in another sphere. The celebrated formula 
of Fourier that “destinies are proportioned to attractions,” means, when translated 
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It is just to you that I should announce | 


the assertion, that the essen- | 


y, Which makes them Protestants, and distinguishes | 


into less technical phraseology, that society must be so reorganized that every In- 
dividual shall be empowered to choose and vary his own destiny or condition and 
pursuits in life, untrammeled by social restrictions; in other words, so that every 
man may be a law unto himself, paramount to all other human laws, and the sole 
judge for himself of the divine law and of the requisitions of his own individual 
nature and organization. This is equally the fanilamental principle of all the so- 
| cial theories, except in the case of the Shakers, the Rappites, ete., which are based 
upon religious whims, demanding submission, as a matter of duty, to a despotic 
rule, and which embody, in another form, the readoption of the popish or conserva- 
tive principle. They, therefore, while they live in a form of society similar in some 
respects to those which have been proposed by the various schools of Socialists, are. 
in fact, neither Protestants nor Democrats, and, consequently, not Socialists in the 
sense in which I am now defining Socialism. The forms of society proposed by So- 
cialism are the mere shell of the doctrine, — means to the end,—a platform upon 
which to place the Individual, in order that he may be enabled freely to exercise 
his own Individuality, which is the end and aim of all. We have seen that the 
hell is one which may be inhabited by despotism. Possibly it is unfit for the habita- 
tion of any thing else than despotism, which the Socialist hopes, by ensconeing him- 
self therein, to escape. It is possible, even, that Socialism may have mistaken its 
measures al ther, and that the whole system of Association and combined inter- 
ests and combined responsibilities proposet by it may be essentially antagonistic to 
the very ends proposed. All this, however, if it be so, is merely incidental. It be- 
longs to the shell, and not to the substance, — to the means, and not to the end. 
The whole programme of Socialism may yet be abandoned or reversed, and yet So- 
cialism remain in substance the same thing. What Socialism demands is the eman- 
cipation of the Individual from social bondage, by whatsoever means will effect 
that design, in the same manner as Protestantism demands the emancipation of 
the Individual from ecclesiastical bondage, and Democracy from political. Who- 
soever makes that demand, or labors to that end, is a Socialist. Any icular 
views he may entertain, distinguishing him from other Socialists, regarding prac- 
tical measures, or the ultimate forms of society, are the mere specific differences, 
like those which divide the Protestant sects of Christendom. 

This definition of Socialism may surprise some into the discovery of the fact that 
they have been Socialists all along, unawares. Some, on the other hand, who have 
called themselves Socialists may not at once be inclined to accept the definition. 
They may not perceive clearly that it is the emancipation of the Individual for 
which they are laboring, and affirm that it is, on the other hand, the freedom and 
happiness of the race. They will not, however, deny that it is both; and a very 
little reflection will show that the freedom and happiness of each individual will 
be the freedom and happiness of the race, and that the freedom and happiness of 
the race can not exist so long as there is any individual of the race who is not happy 
and free. So the Protestant and the Democrat may not always have a clear intel- 
lectual perception of the distinctive principle of their creeds. He may be attached 
to it from an instinctive sentiment, which he has never thoroughly analyzed, or even 
from the mere accidents of education and birth. 

Protestantism proclaims that the individual has an inalienable right to judge for 
himself in all matters of conscience. Democracy proclaims that the Individual 
has an inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Socialism 
2 that the Individual has an inalienable right to that social position which 
his powers and natural organization qualify him, and which his tastes incline him 
to fill, and, consequently, to that constitution or arrangement of the property re- 
lations, and other relations of society, whatsoever that may be, whieh . 
him to enjoy and exercise that right, — the adaptation of social conditions to the 
wants of each Individual, with all his peculiarities and fluctuations of taste, instead 
of the moulding of the Individual into conformity with the rigid requirements of 
a preconcerted social organization. 

If this be a correct statement of the essential nature of Protestantism, Democracy, 
and Socialism, then Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism are not actuated by 
three distinct principles at all. They are simply three partial announcements of 
one generic principle, which lies beneath all these movements, and of which they 
are the legitimate outgrowths or developments, modified only by the fact of a dif- 
ferent application of the same principle. This great generic principle, which under- 
lies every manifestation of that universal unrest and revolution which is known 
technically in this age as “I is nothing more nor less than “Tur SOVER- 
KIGNTY OF THE INpivipwat.” It is that which is the central idea and vital prin- 
ciple of Protestantism; it is that which is the central idea and vital principle of 
Democracy; and it is that which is the central idea and vital principle of Socialism. 

This being so, it is high time that the mutual affinity of these movements should 
be intelligently perceived and ized both by the friends and the enemies of 
| the movements themselves. It is high time that the scene of the battle-field should 

be shifted, from the right or wrong of any or all of the partial developments of the 
principle to the essential right or wrong of the principle itself. The true issue is 
not whether Protestantisin be good or evil, whether Democracy be good or evil, 
nor whether Socialism be good or evil, but whether the naked, bald, unlimited 
| principle of the Sovereignty of the Individual, in human government and the ad- 
ministration of human affairs, be essentially good and true or essentially pernicious 
and false. This is the issue now up for trial before the world, and the definitive de- 
| cision of which must be had before the final destiny of mankind upon earth can be 
even rough-hewn by the most vivid imagination, and certainly before any thing ap- 
proximating scientific deduction respecting it ean be had. 
| You will please to consider yourselves, Ladies and Gentlemen, as a jury empan- 
| elled to try this issuc. I take my position before you as the advocate of the Sover- 
eignty of the Individual, and the defender of the spirit of the present age. If this 
principle be essentially good and true, then it may be trusted wherever it leads, 
and the general drift of what the world calls “Progress” is in the right direction, 
whatever mistakes may be made in matters of detail. If it is a false principle, the 
sooner we understand that fact the better; but let it be also understood, in that 
case, that we have much to undo which has been already done, and which has been 
supposed to be well done, in these modern times. In that case, Protestantism is 
all wrong, and Democracy is all wrong; the Whateleys, the Wisemans, the Bron- 
sons, the Windischgratzes, and the Haynaus are philosophers and philanthropists 
of the right school; and the Luthers, the Channings, the Jeffersons, the Washing- 
tons, and the Kossuths are the world’s worst foes,—the betrayers and scourgers 
which the wrath of an offended Heaven has let loose upon earth, first to delude 
and then to punish mankind for their sins. 

I will first endeavor to set before you a clearer view of the doctrine of the Sover- 
| eignty of the Individual, as based upon the principle of the infinite Individuality 
of things. I will then show that this Sovereignty of the Individual furnishes the 
law of the development of human society, as illustrated in the progressive move- 
| ments of modern times. Finally, I shall endeavor to trace the development which 
| is hereafter to result from the further operation of this principle; and to fix, so 
| nearly as may be, the condition of human affairs toward which it conducts, especi- 

ally in that particular department of human affairs which constitutes the subject 
of investigation this evening, —namely, the government of mankind. 
To be continued. 
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“irene: or, The Road to Freedom.” 


The above novel, written by Sada Bailey Fowler and pub- 
lished by H. N. Fowler & Co., 1123 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
has made its appearance. As a review of this book in the 
columns of Liberty has essentially to do with its bearings 
upon the problem of sex relations, I will forego any criticisms 
upon its strictly literary merits and demerits. The former 
are many, and the latter, while they plainly indicate that the 
lady is something of a novice in literary art, should be gener- 
ously overlooked in view of the nobleness, zeal, and self- 
sacrifice which have adorned her many years of struggle in 
behalf of the emancipation of her sex. 

The story of Irene is that of a woman whose tender soul 
sent forth in girlish flashes of inextinguishable light her 
yearning for liberty and sex autonomy. As her incongruous 
manifestations of higher aspiration display themselves, the 
usual brigade of darkness, in the person of father, clergyman, 
and the regulation array of soul-keepers, is on the alert, 
Her choice of companions is interdicted, her opinions are as- 
sailed, and the usual assumed prerogatives of meddling out- 
siders are asserted. In all these situations the dialogue is 
sound, vigorous, and often eloquent and beautiful. 

Early in her youthful career the mother of one of her 
schoolmates, Mrs. Derby, is made the subject of the exist- 
ing unjust property relations between man and wife. Mrs. 
Derby, a woman of superior instincts, had by untiring labor 
and sagacity put in far more than the other half of the Derby 
home, For years she had managed it alone, besides watch- 
ing tenderly over her sick husband for five years previous to 
his death. Now that he dies, the law suddenly discovers that 
she is fit to hold but a third of it, and incompetent to admin- 
ister it at all. His relatives, a cheap and narrow crowd, who 
are enemies of all the reforms to which Mrs, Derby had hoped 
to devote her hard earnings, step in and claim the lion's share 
of what they had no hand in acquiring. This abomination of 
the State, by which to rob and keep woman in subjection, is 
treated with great force and ability by Mrs. Fowler. 

As the book progresses, each chapter carries its varying 
picture and situation, but the central theme in each is the 
marriage question, with that haven of woman's relief in the 
background, the cobperative farm, It will be noticed that, 
while Mrs. Fowler is boundless in her hatred of marriage, she 
holds persistently to the reservation that perfect sex liberty 
ean only be safely put into practice where the conditions have 
been prepared for it. 

Perhaps the most powerful, eloquent, and effective char- 
acter in the book is Madam LeRoy, the mistress of a house of 
ill fame, upon whom Irene and her friend, Mrs. Fleming, 
make a chance call, for evidence bearing upon a lecherous 
hasband who frequented her house, Upon being taken to 
task for her occupation, Madam LeRoy, with monumental 
power and earnestness, draws a picture and institutes distinc- 
tions and comparisons within the fabric of our lie-eaten, 
hypocritical society that are as vivid and grand as anything 
ever depicted in the English language. That accompaniment 
of prostitution, the receipt of money for sexual favors on the 
part of the woman, which to the vulgar eye constitutes its 
essential definition and iniquity, she disposes of by an appeal 
to the equities of the case, and shows that hosts of men and 
women in ordinary married life are engaged in the double 
damnation of prostitution, coupled with a failare to adjust 
equitable costs. Well does Irene remark, under the illum- 
inating eloquence of Madam LeRoy; It isn’t the receipt of 
money that makes certain relations prostitution, but the con- 
ditions under which the act itself is committed.“ Because 
the open prostitute refuses to be mle the sewer for a lech- 
erous man, without a settlement of the bill of costs, so far as 
money will settle it, the prostituted wife and the prostituted 
young woman who lie down to be debanehed and swindled in 
the same act rise up to point the finger of scorn at a “ fallen 
woman.“ This chapter, Madam LeRoy's Story,“ is alone 
worth the price of Mrs. Fowler's book, and it ought to reach 
the hands of married prostitutes and “our girls“ everywhere. 

But while Irene is ceaseless in her reprobation of the exist- 
ing order of marriage, she is all the time spoiling to go and 
«lo it herself. And it is in her marriage experiences that the 
chief interest of the book, in its bearings upon liberty and the 
State, centres. Foolish Irene thinks to be rid of the existing 
State machine for supervising marriage by drafting her own 
pet machine in contravention of it, and submitting it to the 
officers of the State, under forms preseribed by the State, so 
as to get the seal of the State attached to it, Her scheme, as 
drafted, is a fair sample of the ordinary schemes of half- 
hearted free lovers who attempt to fix a compromise with the 
State, except that the clause which stipulates community of 
ownership and government in the children is utterly at war 
with equity. How Mrs. Fowler can appeal for an ownership 
which is the ownership of woman by herself, minus the con- 
tents of her womb, which is the fruit of her labor more 
sacredly than all things else, is astonishing. Alas! how 
seductively does communism turn the heads of reformers 
against themselves everywhere! 

As might have been expected, this lying down of Irene's 
principle in prostitution with the State proved a swindle and 
debauch of her integrity. Her patent scheme soon came into 
collision with the“ law“ and was trodden under foot by the 
State. Yet she tries the scheme on a second husband, and is 
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patent schemes of marriage which lie at the mercy of the 
State's tyrant heel are fruitless. She resolves to organize a 
little world of her own, under conditions that will permit of 
perfectly natural and free relations between the sexes. What 
this little world will be will appear in the sequel to the pres- 
ent work, which is promised to be forthcoming. 

While Mrs. Fowler's novel does not appear to have its roots 
in a well-defined system of social philosophy, and is tinged 
with Communism to an extent that challenges some incisive 
criticism, I have refrained from inflicting it, because she has 
never pretended to champion views opposed to the doctrines 
of Liberty. She is only a woman; but, alas! one who has 
drunk the bitter dregs of man's inhumanity through years of 
sorrow and toil. For truth she has defied law and custom, 
and stood in the market places to be mocked by the mob of 
fashion and conformity. Her novel is the picture in story of 
her life. For that I deal tenderly with its faults, and com- 
mend its many merits to those who feel that all paths sanc- 
tified by oppression's tears and illuminated by singleness of 
devotion to truth shorten the way to final emancipation, ` 

Dor Cask. 


Another View of “Irene.” 

The review of Mrs. Fowler's novel,“ Irene, which appears 
elsewhere, is a generous tribute from a friendly hand. I have 
read only bits of the book at random, bat, judging from these, 
my own opinion of it as a romance is better expressed by the 
following extract from a criticism passed upon it in Moses 
Hull's “ New Thought": 


To us, about every attempt to blend story writing and radi- 
eal reform is a failure, and this book is no exception, Re- 
formers, as a class, have little time to read stories; the thing 
they want is argument, — solid argument. Story readers are 
seldom yreatly interested in reform, and, when they see the 
drift of such a book us“ Irene,“ will conclude they have been 
hambugged into reading reform literature and lay the book 
down in disgust. Again, story writers are sometimes guilty 
of the same sin that so often afflicts young orators and young 
actors; that is, they are inclined to overdo the matter. That 
is one of the faults with this; there is very little that is natu- 
ral in it. Every character in the book is a prodigy; every 
thing done is wonderful. The three young girls with whom 
the book opens have heads on their shoulders not less than 
fifty yearsold. They are not girls; they are mechanics, mak- 
ing trap doors and mysteriously getting into people's houses, 
where and when they are not expected. One, Nanie, opens a 
trap door, and somehow puts her hands through it, and holds 
a circle with Patrick and Dr. Raymond over poor, sick Irene 
several nights, and neither of the three know it. These abso- 
lute impossibilities occur with so many of the characters and 
so frequently that one comes to look for them on almost every 
page of the book. 


Spooner to Cleveland. 


Dear Tucker: 

I received the copy of Mr. Lysander Spooner's Letter to 
President Cleveland you kindly favored me with. 

I have read it and re-read it more than once, Whoever 
regards this as a contribution to political literature or party 
scheming will be mistaken, Mr. Cleveland is, of course, a 
figure-head, and his inaugural address merely the text from 
which the author seeks to present a summary of his principles 
of law and government and the institutions of both, and the 
rights of men and women under institutions wholly free. You 
are aware that I have not been accustomed to receive opin- 
ions because advanced by any one, or to accept principles on 
the authority of a name. Spooner is now advanced to the 
ripe age of seventy-seven. His position in American law and 
American literature is fixed for good or evil. His good or ill 
fame in American authorship is a question upon which you 
and I know opinions widely differ. Some have considered 
him the enemy of all religion; others as a wise contributor 
to religion in its best estate. Some have ranked him the foe 
to temperance, others as its stanchest friend. Some speak of 
him as no lawyer and less a jurist, while others think that in 
his view of jury trial and of judge-made and statute-made 
law and in his broad and liberal interpretation of the insti- 


tutions of the common law is contained the kernel of a com- | 


prehensive system of natural justice upon which the rights 
and liberties of all mankind may safely rest. I have never 
been quite able to agree with the one or the other of these 
opinions. 


But the careful perusal I have given to this elaborate pam- | 


phlet of one hundred and ten pages convinces me that in this, 
his crowning work, he has embodied and discussed with su- 
perb ability and real power the outline of principles which 
will yet grow into a system of law and government grounded 


in pure truth and natural justice, unperverted by State craft | 


and legal craft, reasoned in a manner which would have re- 
flected credit upon a John Locke, a John Marshall, a John C. 
Calhoun, a Daniel Webster, or any of the master thinkers and 
reasoners of this and the other and greater ages. The views 
expressed in this letter are not entirely new to me, as they 
are not new to any who have been readers of Mr. Spooner’s 
previous publications as they have from time to time issued 
from the press. For he has been an author rich in contribu- 


tions to original thought and liberal opinions for over fifty 
years, and, although he has never commanded a constituency 
of general readers, he has always had a limited body of read- 
ers who never failed to see in his pages what was at the least 
worthy of careful reading, of which last you are aware I have 


always been one. But these views were new when first pre- 
sented by him, or at least the stern logic by which he applied 
his principles to the facts of life and to law and government 
was new, startling, and unique. The usurpations and crimes 
of lawmakers and judges and the consequent poverty, igno- 
rance, and servitude of the people are in this document de- 
picted with the pencil of a genuine artist and a thinker 
thoroughly in earnest in devotion to his principles of truth 
and justice. 

With him “ justice is an immutable, natural principle; and 
not anything that can be made, unmade, or altered by any 
human power. It is also a subject of science, and is to be 
learned, like mathematics, or any other science. It does not 
derive its authority from the commands, will, pleasure, or dis- 
cretion of any possible combination of men, whether calling 
themselves a government or by any other name. It is also, 
at all times, and in all places, the supreme law. And being 
everywhere and always the supreme law, it is necessarily 
everywhere and always the only law. Lawmakers, as they 
call themselves, can add nothing to it nor take anything from 
it.“ These natural, inherent, inalienable, individual rights 
he holds to be sacred things. They are the only human 
rights. But to you, who have doubtless read the pamphlet 
with as appreciative a spirit as I have, no summary of its 
great truths can be necessary or useful; and it is pleasing to 
turn from that topic to what would be the probable conse- 
quences, for evil or good, of putting such a system into practi- 
eal life, 

This is a question upon which old fogies in the law and out 
of it would, by virtue of their office, their education, and their 
diabolical prejudices, have but one opinion, and that an ad- 
verse one; but the world will not in the near future be run 
by this class of thinkers and reasoners. The liberal, the can- 
did, and the just will see in this body of principles the seeds 
of a new birth for man and a new life under law which is nut- 
ural justice, having its home, as Richard Hooker, in stately 
phrase, wrote, in the bosom of God and its voice in the har- 
mony of the universe. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity would 
have free course and be abundantly glorified under such a 
system, developed in wise practical detail and prudently ap- 
plied in practice to the business of life. There is too much 
law; too much legislation and too little of genuine liberty on 
this earth. It is simply astounding that, with the vast pro- 
gress of man in all other sciences and arts, he has made so 
little advance in the practical application of justice and in 
the true principles of government, This pamphlet will, I for 
one believe, do more to pave the way to sounder thought and 
better principles on the great problems of life, truth, justice, 
and humanity than any one publication within a century. 
In this land of free thought no man is bound to accept any 
farther than he pleases these views of Mr. Spooner in their 
larger or more limited application. Nor will any one who 
prides himself upon a decent self-respect reject them, in their 
entirety, or in any part, without such an examination of them 
as their importance demands from all intelligent thinkers. 
This bold and grand discussion of these great principles chal- 
lenges the attention of every intelligent American citizen who 
would think and act aright upon the great problems of social, 
legal, and governmental science, More I need not say: less 
T could not say and express adequately the very high estimate 
I have put upon this last effort of the great thinker, the stern 
logician, and the brilliant writer, With regards, yours sin- 
corely, Gro. W. SEARLE. 

Boston, AuGusT 10, 1886, 
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Moralizing Population. 


The eminent successes of moralism in enforcing the doca- 
logue and purifying civilization naturally encouraged it to 
try its hand on population. It is trae that its old friend, the 
Bible, had said: “ Multiply aud increase,” but 


Tempora mutantur et nos mutamus cum ii. 


When you bave the indiscretion to be born into an already 
inhabited world without bringing a proprietary title deed, 
you are liable to arrest as a vagrant, for fear lest you poach 
on some respectable domain ; so the best you can do is to make 
yourself scarce, incontinently. 

It remained for our moralists of today to make a fioriture 
upon necessity, or the police, and show how virtuous, how 
evolutionary, how Anarchistic, it is to moralize your passions 
and not multiply. 

Between such degree of continence as is healthful or poten- 
tial and such as precludes offspring, there is, however, no- 
thing but the name in common, The facts are in trenchant 
opposition. 

To prevent fecundation is a mechanical affair, requiring 
only the interposition of a membrane. Prostitution had de- 
vised this as a guard against infection, but willingly lends it to 
her elder sister, Marriage, in return for many favors received 
from her, — not to speak of existence even under persecution, 

Marriage, by excluding competition in love, as expressed in 
the poem, 


None but the brave deserve the fair, 


and in subjecting woman to her owner's desire, bespeaks an 
inferior grade of progeny ; but the culture of constraint with- 
in marriage bonds, otherwise than under the influence of 
scientific stirpiculture, which will be gather a guided sponta- 
neity, and which does uot require marriage at all, is not 
likely to improve morals, It is not very difficult to train 
youth to moral cowardice, to make it ashamed of its passions, 
and to dress up virtue in the corsets, stays, and belts of as- 
ceticism, but that style of virtue is a scarecrow for Anarch- 
ism. 

In marriage or without marriage, self-restraint, carried to 
a point prohibitory of progeny, will be very uncomfortable 
to love. Considering Mr. Lloyd's hints of analeptic dict, I 
have consulted my billy-goats and my bull—who are strict 
vegetarians —on this subject, but they do not appear to take 
the philosophical Malthusian or Origenal view of it. My pas- 
ture probably abounds in phosphates. 

Now, what happens when you make Love uncomfortable 
at home? He roams abroad, and then you have your choice 
of adultery, prostitution, and the harem ; or rather, you would 
have, but for the virtuous Grover Cleveland and the puritan 
Edmunds; but now you have only the two first resources. 
They are eminently moral, as Washington, New York, and 
London, which set the fashions in morality, agree; but less 
economical than the harem, which is a factory not only of 
children, but of shawls and other manufactures quoted in the 
market. 

Not even prostitution is to be despised as u safety-valve 
from practices still more ignoble and disastrous, whether in 
self-abuse, abuse of wives, or encroachments on the neigh- 
bor's premises. The females who have recourse to it for 
bread, in forfeiting the respect of personality, acquire a title 
to the gratitude of wives whom they save from persecution, 
and in a good State Socialist régime will doubtless be pen- 
sioned by government for their services in the preservation of 
morality, Parson Malthus has no crow to pick with venal 
love, for it is not prolific. 

In a natural order, Love will brook but one form of con- 
straint, viz., in the necessity of obtaining the preference of 
its object. It is precisely from this salutary constraint that 
marriage laws pretend to exempt it. Now, this constraint, 
maintained by the competition of attractions, is not self-re- 
straint; its influence is exerted towards the development of 
greater faculty, not to the repression of what we possess; its 
object is not to control passion, but to ally ambition with love, 
and to stimulate intellect in its pursuit. Thus there will 
come to be great artists in love, as in painting or sculpture, 
and races will Improve by their progeny, 

The demand of the Alphites and clerical hypocrisy for self- 
restraint among the married begins by excluding the natural 
competition of love forces, by establishing an arbitrary privi- 
lege, which is a fief or vassalage of the Charch, and then 
begging the proprietary husband not to love his wife to death 
in the sacred marriage bed,—a request which appears to 
him preposterous as long as other property of the same sort 
can be had for the asking. So it will be, until Anarchism es- 
tablishes woman’s industrial independence, sets a premium 
upon good stock, and eliminates the bad. 

Not in his need to prove superiority in love alone does the 
Anarchist lover meet those forces which nature opposes to 
luxurious excess, for love quickens the conscience of provi- 
dence for offspring. It is true that associations must provide 
in any case for the industrial education of all children suf- 
fered to live in their midst, but dishonor will attach to the 
parent who fails to render equivalent service, and this dis- 
honor will operate as an obstacle to successes in love. Sub- 
ject thus to the compound tension of emulation in the love 
sphere, and of prolific faculty in other departments, there will 
be little or no occasion left for the introverted exercise of self- 
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control, The social counterpoises to excess suftice ; the equi- 
librium is passional, not moral. 

Another thing you don't consider, Mr. Lloyd. Before folks 
get too thick to thrive, it makes uo difference how many 
pickaninnies they have, for either they are unhealthy and 
more than half die, or they are healthy and help more than 
they cost on a farm before they are twelve years old. 

La Place used to find music congenial to the solution of ab- 
struse mathematical problems, but it does not follow that the 
vocalizations of a very tender age shall be helpful in the so- 
lution of the population problem. The philosopher should 
not, however, fold himself too closely apart in his intellectual 
egoism to perceive that the demand of the heart in the greater 
number of women— plain country women, at least —is for 
babies, and babies, and babies; while they care nothing for 
his thought-children. Their husbands, though less enthusi- 
astic or absorbed in babyhood, yet take quite as much stock 
in this kind of life stock some years later, when it is big 
enough to feed its brother pigs and seratch for a living. It 
is the fault of the city if children are a drug there. 

But there is a superior reason of society even here, for it is 
not until folks get too thick to thrive in separate families 
that the solidarities of associative coöperation are studied. 
Then it is the laboring poor who organize for self-preser- 
vation. Man is so organized that he will never organize 
spontaneously, except either for mischief or for defence, 
Plunder I include under the head of mischief, as in case of 
monkeys for plundering orchards, or governments for levy- 
So when the usual palliatives of population — war 
and malaria — hold up awhile, and misery relays them; when 
1 finds he cannot make a living, he begins to speculate on 
And when we perceive that what hinders 
us are the organizations for plunder called Government, 
then the monkey's occupation — as jurist, for instance — is 
gone, and the cats agree to eat their own cheese, 

Enceworrn. 


Requisites of an Anarchist Editor. 

It is the pride of the editor of Liberty that it has ever been 
his endeavor to conform his editorial policy to a standard 
similar to that held up by A. B. Bradford in u recent number 
of the “ Truth Seeker,” as printed below: 


As the two requisites of a man who occupied the respons- 
ible position of a watchman on the walls of a beleaguered city 
were, first, that he have good eyesight tc see, and, secondly, 
that he have fidelity of character, so the editor of a Free- 
thought journal should be a man who takes a large view of 
things, and who, impartially studying the causes, foresees the 
effects of them, Mounted on the walls, of course he is ex- 
pected to see farther than those who are inside, and whose 
vision must necessarily be limited. Besides the qualification 
of intelligence and foresight, such an editor must have a 
heart loyal to the cause he professes to advocate. He must 
not be turned aside from the pursuit of his object, or be 
goaded into a compromise of the trath at any crisis, by short- 
sighted friends who criticise his judgments. Such friends 
have a right to criticise, and he is glad of any light they can 
shed on the path of his duty. But if he is fit for the place, 
he must go, after all, by his own convictions, or resign it to 
the occupancy of some one else. In times of panic, when 
men’s minds are generally confused, and when he is Hable to 
be misunderstood, even by his friends and co-laborers, he 
must still remain firm. 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay u, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hav. 


On Picket Duty. 


Iam obliged to postpone till the next issue a letter 
from J. Wm. Lloyd exposing E. C. Walker's inconsist- 
ency in claiming that he is legally married. 


“Fortunately for the new party vote on the 2d of No- 
vember,“ says “John Swinton's Paper,” „Archbishop 
Corrigan's pastoral letter was not issued till after the 
election.“ And how much crowing and blowing is it 
wise to indulge in over the votes of men who will 
change their ballots at an archbishop’s bidding? The 
man who attempts to effect the Social Revolution by 
permission of the Catholic Church may prosper in his 
insane purpose for a day, but his ultimate fate will be 
crushing disaster as sure as eggs are eggs and super- 
stition is superstition. 


I wonder if the managers of the Sinaloa enterprise 
intend to adopt Fourier's suggestion of marching the 
toilers to the places of work in regiments, with banners 
and bands of music. T shouldn't be surprised if such 
really were the intention. Yet, no matter how near 
they may seem to come to the realization of the deside- 
ratum of “Attractive Industry,” I think that, if a po- 
pular vote shall be taken on the question, the toilers 
will declare in favor of marching home, from the places 
of work, with music and fireworks, instead of from. 
home and to the places of work. However, I may be 
wrong. If the Bosses of Sinaloa are to have their way, 
the homes of the toilers are uot likely to be more pleas- 
ant than the workshops. 


With the end of this year the “Index” will die, after 
seventeen years of life, such as it was. For the first 
year or two of its existence it did a useful work, but 
since then it has been rather a hindrance than a help 
to Liberalism. It is to be succeeded by a Chicago 
weekly called “The Open Court“ and edited by B. F. 
Underwood and Sara A. Underwood. Most of the “ In- 
dex" contributors will write for the new paper. There 
is said to be no lack of capital behind the enterprise, 
but it will all be needed unless Mr. Underwood makes 
a very much better paper than the “Index” has been. 
The source of this capital has not been publicly an- 
nounced, but it is generally understood that the money 
is to come from a large manufacturer of La Salle, Illi- 
nois, named Hegeler, who is reputed to be an enthusi- 
astic follower of Herbert Spencer. A short time ago 
there was a report current that the “Index” would 
have another successor in the shape of a journal to be 
published in New York under the editorship of Mon- 
cure D. Conway. This news was too good to be true. 
Nevertheless it is Mr. Conway's desire to edit a paper, 
and I hope it may be realized. 


On January 8, 1887, Henry George will publish the 
first number of the “Standard,” a weekly newspaper 
“for all who work with hand or brain.” Mr. George 
anuounces that it is his purpose “to make a newspaper 
that, while keeping abreast of the times in all the main 
departments of human thought and interest, and af- 
fording a field for the free discussion of social and po- 
litical topics by the ablest writers, shall give earnest 
support to the great movement that is now beginning 
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natural rights, —a paper so full and strong and fair as 
to meet the desires of our friends and command the 
respect of our opponents.” Mr. George has the jour- 


s| nalistic faculty in a marked degree, and ought to pro- 


duce a readable paper. I am glad that he makes this 
venture, because it will do more than anything else to 
force to an issue the question whether the doctrine of 
taxation of land values as a panacea for society's ills 
can retain and increase the hold upon the public mind 
which it has secured in such a phenomenally short 
time. With its editor's prestige, the “Standard” 
should certainly be a financial success. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2.50 a year, and the address is “Box 
2051, New York.” 


George E. Macdonald, the “Truth Seeker's” “man 
with the badge-pin,” whose clever reports of the Liberal 
Club meetings are often the most readable part of the 
paper, and who, as a humorist, is worthy of rank with 
the best of the professionals, had an experience last 
election day, in the capacity of poll-clerk in one of the 
New York election distriets, of which he has given 
“Truth Seeker“ readers a long and amusing and in- 
structive account, the upshot of which is that his ex- 
perience has made him “heartily sick of the whole 
business,“ and has convinced him that “not more than 
half the voters vote with any object in view, and that 
that object is likely to be lost through the carelessness, 
dishonesty, or incompeteney of those who receive, re- 
cord, and count the ballots,” although he admits that 
the election machinery is pretty nearly perfect. Well, 
Mr. Macdonald, what are you going to do about it? 
You cannot seriously suppose that the appointment of 


women as election inspectors, as you suggest, would do | 


more than slightly modify the evils of which you com- 
plain. And if this would not remedy it, what will? 
And if nothing will, how long are you going to uphold 
the political system of which such evils are the inevit- 
able product? In other words, when will you declare 
yourself an Anarchist? 


J. Wm. Lloyd, in “Lucifer,” rightly condemns the 
anxiety of some Anarchists todrop the name. He holds 
that it accurately expresses the negative side of their 
principle. But he thinks that they should also have a 
name expressive of its positive side. Describing this 
positive side as “voluntary cooperative defence,” he 
suggests the names Defendocrat and Defendocracy, and 
calls for criticism upon them. I have secondary objec- 
tions to them, but my primary objection is that they 
are needless, for the reason that Anarchism has no po- 
sitive side, The positive work of any movement is 
something which remains to be done after its negative 
work has been accomplished, or else something distinet 
from its negative work, but which may be done simul- 
taneously with it. Anarchism means the abolition of 
invasion. In what respect is voluntary codperative 
defence distinct from abolition of invasion, and, after 
the abolition of invasion, where will the necessity of 
defence arise? It is true that we may wear our swords 
for a while after putting our foes to flight, but for so 
remote and insignificant a feature of our struggle we 
need not trouble ourselves to find a name. 


cipal need at this juncture is of men who will stand 
consistently for the ideas which these names represent. 

My Wichita Falls comrade, Mr. Warren, falls iuto 
error when he accuses me of “adopting the nomencla- 
ture of a class with whom no individualist could 


Our names 
are all right, and we have enough of them. Our prin- 


harmonize,” meaning, I suppose, by this class the Com- 
munists who call themselves Anarchists. Is Mr. War- 
ren aware that the Chicago men never dreamed of 
adopting the name Anarchist until long after Liberty 
was started, and that the Communistic Anarchists of 
Europe did not so style themselves until nearly forty 
years after Proudhon used the name, for the first time 
in the world, to designate a social philosophy? Proud- 
hon was an individualist, and to him and those who 
fundamentally agree with him belongs, by right of dis- 
covery and use, the employment of the word Anarchy 
in scientific terminology. We individualists hold the 
original title, and we do not propose to be evicted by 
the first upstart Communist who comes along with a 
fraudulent claim. Mr. Warren should read history. 
However, I can freely forgive almost any error about 
words to a man who sees ideas with the clearness, and 
holds to them with the steadfastness, indicated by Mr. 
Warren's letter in another column, written in criticism 
of E. C. Walker and Lillian Harman. He disposes of 
Mr. Walker's sophistry most effectively. But let not 
Mr. Warren be discouraged. This man and that man 
may drop out of our ranks, but the number of people 
who understand the principle of Liberty and are dis- 
posed to stand by it is growing every day. One ewal- 
low does not make a summer, and the whole flock of 
snow-birds now twittering in “Lucifer's” dominions 
cannot make winter there. The glorious sun of Liberty 
is rising in the east, and no part of the world can es- 
cape its light and heat. 

Not since the first appearance of Henry George's 
light above the horizon have its rays been subjected to 
any such keen and searching analysis as that which 
they must now suffer under the prismatic criticisms of 
John F. Kelly. Ingalls, Hanson, Leavitt, Edgeworth, 
and others have dealt Georgeism some hard blows, but 
Mr. Kelly’s acute reasoning does more, —it undermines 
it; or, better still, it points out how completely, in his 
latest work, George has undermined himself. With 
marvellous clearness Mr. Kelly indicates that the real 
politico-economic alternative lies deeper than that be- 
tween protection and free trade, and necessitates a 
choice not simply between free trade and that particu- 
lar form of taxation known as 4 protective tariff, but 
between free trade and all forms of taxation whatso- 
ever, including the taxation of land values, Further, 
Mr. Kelly deftly turns one of George's strongest argu- 
ments for free trade against his deductions from the 
Ricardian theory of rent, and shows that, if the pro- 
tective tariff which George so hotly opposes were levied 
on nations producing most advantageously, for the 


| benefit of an international treasury, it would not differ 


in principle from the tariff which George is so ardently 
in favor of levying on the more advantageous land sites 
for the benefit of the national treasury. And again, 
in striking contrast to George's lame and illogical solu- 
tion of the tariff question by imposing a tax on land, 
Mr. Kelly sets up the efficacious and consistent An- 
archistic solution by abolishing the taxon money. On 
the whole, no stronger article has ever appeared in” 
Liberty than that in this number from Mr. Keds 
pen, Aside from his incidental thrust at Tak Kak, 
whose doctrine he incorrectly states, I find the argu- 
ment so good that I shall print it in pamphlet form 
forthwith. If George is the honest investigator that T 
take him to be, he will see that he cannot afford to ig- 
nore Mr. Kelly’s criticisms. Liberty’s columns are 


open to him, il he wisheg to reply. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 89. 


But, an idol with ears that héard not, with eyes that saw not, Sir Richard Brad- 
well remained cold as ice and hard as stone, and neither the intoxicating fragrance 
of Lady Ellen's superb body, nor the knowing promises of her eyes, nor the chant 
of her words, sweet and swelling like a canticle of canticles, moved him. 

Under these ways of the irresistible siren was outlined, in spite of soy thing, 
the abominable author of assassinations. This whole being fashioned for pleasure 
revealed the monstrous aspect of the Fates who cut off the thread of our days: 
the bones of her slender fingers clicked like the steel of daggers, the passionate 
phrases of her mouth burst forth hke the detonations of murderous fire-arms, and 
there emanated from her, from her neck, from her breasts which stood out beneath 
her or dress, from her lustrous hair, an acrid odor of blood which suffo- 
cated him. 

And he did not conceal it from her, nor that this impression would not, in the 
future, be effaced; that it would, on the contrary, be emphasized if she did not 
amend, and he would curse her tomorrow, pitying her today, if she persevered in 
this tragic and villainous path to which she had committed herself. 

Then, suddenly, to save himself from her seductive attempts, the danger of which 
he knew, and the efficacy of which had been of old too often established, he rushed 
to the side of Lord Muskery, who was passing with a lively skip, having succeeded, 
some minutes before, in kissing the long nails of Lucy Hobart. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Go! Gol!“ 

“Without having moved you?” 

“My answer is unchangeable!” 

Christmas eve, having slipped into Treor's house, during the master’s absence, 
Sir Richard was vainly begging Marian to listen to him. 

She had not had the streugth, on perceiving who entered, to drive him away, to 
evict him immediately like an intruder, like an enemy; his countenance bore wit- 
ness to so much trouble; she knew so well the purity of his intentions, and with 
what a tender, respectful passion she had inspired him. 

“You will never be my wife?” continued Richard. 

“ Never!” 

“Still,” said he, “you have loved me, and not so long ago, — u few months only. 
We met in the fields, in the woods where you led the children to teach them to 
spell the Irish books which our stupid authorities prohibited, and I helped you 
often in your task. Sometimes, in turning the leaves, our fingers touched. To y 
you would refuse to give me your hand, even as a comrade.” 

“You are the enemy!” 

“You know well that I am not, and that I protest energetically against the per- 
secutions of which you are the object.” 

“That is to your credit, but the honor of the oppressed consists in not distin- 
guishing between the oppressors, in breaking every bond of friendship with any 
one belonging to their race.” 

“Oh, the injustice which those grand, solemn words contai 
kind or cruel to your friends, you will hate me just the same, 

“I do not hate you!” 

“ But you no longer love me?” 

“Who has told you that I loved you?” said the young girl with a start, her tre- 
mor contradicting her denial and her voice quivering. 

“No one has told me, you least of all; but pie in your manner with me 
of late, everything in the emotion which you felt near me, in the impatience, the 
joy which you showed on my arrival, the sadness at my departure, gave me to un- 
derstand it. Oh! I did not plume myself upon it, believe me, to importune you, 
to dare to a rendezvous without the witnesses who always accompanied you.” 

“Tt is true!” 

“You love me, then?” 

„es!“ 

“And you love me no longer?“ 

“Do not question me. Events separate us. They dig each day between us an 
abyss more profound, a river of blood! Forget by-gone days!” 

“No! and I will not take my leave unless you promise me to reconsider your 
cruel decision to which I woul not have submitted had I not been sure of your 
crime.” 

Excessively moved by this recollection so delicately evoked, Marian paled and 
faltered, closing her eyes, in which, amid the trembling lashes which fringed them, 
stood pearly tears. 

And Sir Richard comprehended that the sentiment of the old time still lived 
within her, and, in an outburst of intense happiness, he seized her hand and cov- 
ered it with tender kisses; but she withdrew it promptly, offended. After the cat- 
egorical declarations which she had just made to him, this effusion constituted an 
offence, and now she invited him to go without delay, without respite. She would 
not pardon him unless he obeyed quickly, submissive and repentant. 

He was obstinately op to leaving, to being dismissed. It was senseless, 
when they both loved each other, to sacrifice themselves to considerations of race. 

“Though one has undertaken to utterly annihilate the other,” said the young 
girl, “and by the most atrocious means. You refuse to comprehend this, and yet 
a different attitude on my part would scandalize you, — yes, render me odious in 
your eyes; at least, I hope so. If I were indifferent to the massacres which succeed 
each other, and of which your people make heartless sport while my friends mourn, 
and with which yours are always surrounding us, what a heart of bronze, what a 
despicable soul would be mine!” 

“Weep for those whom you love and whom they kill, curse their assassins, but 
do not confound me in the hatred which you vow to the executioners, — me who 
join in your just wrath against them, and who share your pity for the victims!” 
“Alas! are you not the son of one of our most ferocious persecutors, of Lord 
wington, this man of prey? The balls of his muskets have killed our past, and 
havalaid in the bloody grave of my brothers the future which might have smiled 
avon e 
Pit thè name of the Lord, Sir Richard clenched his fists, and an explosion of sav- 

hatred shook him at the same time that a flash of wild hope crossed his mind. 
The Duke, whose image Marian called up as an obstacle to their happiness, he ab- 
horred at this moment. He could have desired to learn suddenly of his death, and 
he thought with satisfaction of the thousand perils which menaced him, — the 
chances of war, the snares C conquered, eo the relentless plotting 
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And he who had testified to the Duchess such vehement indignation at the iden 
of impious murder which she cherished, would have actually, willingly urged her 
to hasten the drnouement of her plots; perhaps he would have put his E to the 
sacrilegious work! 

But this odious N did not last long, and he immediately reflected that per- 
haps this intrusion of the Duke in the midst of his tender dream was the revenge 
for the injury of which he had been so shamefully culpable in regard to him. 

He had eee himself of his wife in a cowardly, disloyal, treacherous way, 
and Lord Newington, in retaliation, frightened Marian, splashed him with the 
blood in which he rode up to the breast of his steed, and caused the fiancée whom 
Bradwell coveted to refuse him. 

Nothing could be more just! 

Then the young man’s animosity turned against the Duchess. 

It was true that the initial responsibility was not Lady Ellen's. He had desired 
her, had long importuned her in unceasing courtship, sown with snares; at last, 
weary of unsuccessful stratagems, of profitless ambuscades, of ineffectual artifices, 
a madness, because of his repeated checks, seizing him, he had had recourse to force ; 
but, in the sequel, when his consciousness of guilt awoke, did she not lull it with 
the sweet murmur of magie words, with the warmth of her embraces? When re- 
morse assailed him, did she not smother it with the clasp of her muscles, stamped 
with an infernal magnetism? 

Vainly he had tried to break the bonds of this fatal passion; the Duchess had 
set herself against it, and, by the love-potion which her whole being distilled, she 
held him unceasingly, and kept him enthralled in a subjection from which he could 
never free himself. ° 

Never! above all since Marian would not consent to aid him and since she alone, 
the only being in the world capable of exorcising it, shrank from the salutary task 
of combatting and overcoming the influence which bewitched him. 

In this very instant when he was inwardly invoking her help, she urged him 
anew to go away, to return to Cumslen-Park, to the castle, and Ellen waited for 
him there, impatient and finely dressed, knowing that the Duke would be absent. 

He daily defended himself from her caresses, and daily he fell back into his 
slavery, languid and feverish, becoming from day to day less capable of resistance 
and without energy to flee. 

For hours he would escape her, retrenching himself in the chaste sphere of his 
love for the granddaughter of Treor. But suddenly, far from the Duchess, at dis- 
tances really enormous, a sensation would pe itself in his flesh, which imme- 
diately sent an imperious thrill through his whole body; an intoxication enervated 
him; irresistible desires took possession of him, and brought him back close to her 
whom he anathematized, whose death he sometimes wished, and whom he would 
finally hurry to rejoin, in terrible apprehension of not finding her or of being re- 
pulsed by her. 

On a tew rare occasions he had rebelled against the cowardice of his senses; he 
had succeeded in fleeing twenty leagues away and staying there half a week. This 
was after getting a glimpse somewhere of Marian’s serene profile, respectfully sa- 
luting her, and receiving from her a furtive good-morning, discreet, however, and 
full of reserve. 

This viaticum was sufficient to start him on one of his journeys of refuge; but, 
in the end, the salutary impression would be dissipated, melted away by the ardent, 
corrosive breath of the unworthy passion, and, slowly at first, then more rapidly, 
then with a speed which bordered on vertigo, he would regain the castle and fall 
again into the power of the wicked enchantress. 

“Speak!” repeated the young girl for the second or third time, now disturbed 
at this meeting already too prolonged, and afraid that some one would come in. 

“Marian!” said Sir Bradwell, in the tone of a prayer. 

And he was on the point of opening his mournful heart, of revealing all,—his 
criminal love for the Duchess and the assistance of which he was in need. 

But the sound of steps outside was heard, and Treor’s grand dangier really 
feared a surprise. They would not suspect her of doing wrong. Still, under the 
circumstances, Sir Bradwell's presence would seem singular. ides, it would be 
embarrassing; people would consider themselves compromised; and she begged 
him to leave the place. 

As he still did not go, in spite of her incessant entreaties, she gave him to under- 
stand, trusting to his faithfulness, that her father was going to have a re-union of 
friends, it being Christmas, and that she must prepare the house for the children 
who were coming, in the sadness of this dreadful winter, — perhaps the last, — to 
amuse themselves with some playthings and to participate in a meagre repast fur- 
nished just to keep up the tradition. 

Treor had been obliged, in the persistent absence of the priest, to celebrate a 
kind of mass in his capacity of descendant of the elect of the parish, and doubtless 
the ceremony was in progress. Directly they would leave the church, and the 
children would not be long in reaching the house. The parents would follow 
them closely. How could Sir Richard's presence be explained? 

Already the singing could be heard,—a cantiele which terminated the 232 
or which, at least, was intoned after the first part. In twenty minutes they would 
arrive. 

“Go, I beg you!” Marian went on repeating. 

“T remain!” said Sir Richard. 

Marian, while speaking, busied herself in stirring the fire, and, in the great fire- 
place, lay whole branches of larch-trees, which curled up, and threw out sparks of 
fire; she turned her head quickly, doubting if she had understood, and if it was Sir 
Richard whom she heard. The accent so sweetly sad with which up to that time 
he had lulled her differed so much from the rough, brutal accent with which he 
had just pronounced his last words! And she rose up, stupefied at the change 
wrought in him. 

His countenance, usually rather cold, rather severe, but which kindness softened, 
and which, above all, the love which he showed her smoothed, — this face, a mo- 
ment before so expressively affectionate, breathed now a secret irritation, a kind 
of wildness convulsing the features and twisting the mouth, ordinarily so correct, 
but the under lip of which, a simple, hardly perceptible white line, betrayed, be- 
neath the calmness of the whole, a slumbering cruelty, just as the narrow forehead, 
contracted between the temples, indicated a decided obstinacy; and his eyeballs, 
of a pale topaz, in which sometimes glistened the gold of exquisite tenderness, now 
radiated gloomy fire. 

The young girl experienced an emotion of painful fear, and reiterated, but more 
imperiously, the order that he should go, to which he showed himself more deaf 
than before. Then she became really angry. 

Remain in spite of her! Marian asked him where he believed himself to be that 
he should speak in that way; she had received him without animadversion, almost 
as a brother, and, because of her gratitude for the service rendered, that she might 
thank him for his intervention when the odious soldier was about to do violence 
to her. But truly now she ized no longer his nobility. —— 

By virtue of what right would he remain against her will in this house? By 
virtue of the order putting the vag outside of the kinge peace? Then she her- 
self would retire and warn Treor; she would inform all thé invited guests to seek 
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elsewhere a free roof under which they could meet, provided always Sir Bradwell 
would permit them, and would not rout them out of their new refuge, either alone 
or escorted by the Ancient Britons, of whom he seemed now quite worthy to take 
the command. 

„Pardon!“ said he all at once, coming out of a profound meditation into which 
his mind had suddenly fallen, while his contracted features relaxed and the sin- 
ister flames which had been burning in his eyes went out. 

And again, with a softened face, slightly ashamed, he begged Marian to excuse 
a temporary fit, altogether ill-timed and improper, but spontaneous, of involuntary 
madness. A wicked rage had passed over him against these Irish who revolted, 
who would not passively accept the yoke of the conquered; formerly the same 
wrath had animated him against the oppressors. Love had unsettled hi 
out his sense of justice; he fiad considered only his passion, had seen only the ob- 
stacles raised across its path and whence they arose, and a blind anger had taken 
possession of him against the people from whom they emanated. 

Now, he had no feeling in his heart, in regard to the sons of the “old woman,” 
save the keen and glowing sympathy which they had always inspired in him; he 
framed the most sincere, the most ardent vows for their success; and, the platon- 
ism of desire not seeming to him of a nature to aid powerfully enough these un- 
fortunate people who were so worthy, he proposed to enter with them into bonds 
of more effective solidarity. 

Quite himself again, breathing deeply, and with the resplendent air of pride and 
joy of ove conscious of harmony between the resolves of his conscience and the 
acts which he has determined to perform, hawpened his heart to his thoughts and 
reassured Marian, who, with her ear close to the door, or opening the window- 
shutters, was on the watch to see whether they were returning from the mass. 

„remain,“ repeated he, “but to put my hand, guiltless of blood, in that of your 
father, in those of your friends, in those of your brothers, aud I will say to them: 
* Your cause, legitimate and sacred, I will content myself no longer with accom- 
panying with vain admiration and idle words of encouragement. It was chance 
that placed me among your enemies; it omitted fashioning me in their image. I 
feel as you do the horror of their conduct as highway robbers. The little which 
comes to me of their wealth has doubtless been acquired by depredations which 
despoil you. The luxury in which I participate has been stolen from your mise- 
ries. Forget that I have so long withheld what belongs to you; I despoil myself 
to restore it to you; accept me in your ranks as one of your own!'” 

To be continued. 
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5. That, once clearly understanding itself and organized nationally and inter- 
nationally, there will be no power in the world that can resist it. 

‘That the proletariat ought to tend, not to the establishment of a new rule or 
of a new class for its own profit, but to the definitive abolition of all rule, of every 
class, by the organization of justice, liberty, and equality for all human beings, 
without distinction of race, color, nationality, or faith,—all to fully exercise 5 
same duties and enjoy the same rights. 

7. That the cause of the workingmen of the entire world is solidary, across and 
in spite of all State frontiers. It is solidary and international, because, pushed 
by an inevitable law which is inherent in it, bourgeois capital, in its threefold em- 
N in industry, in commerce, and in banking speculations, — has evidently 

n tending, since the beginning of this century, towards an organization more 
and more international and solidary, enlarging each day more, and simultaneously 
in all countries, the abyss which already separates the working world from the 
bourgeois world; whence it results that for every workingman endowed with intel- 
ligence and heart, for every proletaire who has affection for his companions in 
misery and servitude, and who at the same time is conscious of his situation and 
of his only actual interests, the real country is henceforth the international camp 
of labor, opposed, across the frontiers of all countries, to the much older interna- 
tional camp of exploiting capital; that to every workingman truly worthy of the 
name, the workingmen of foreign countries, who suffer and who are oppressed like 
himself, are infinitely nearer and more like brothers than the bourgeois of his own 
country, who enrich themselves to his detriment. 

8. That the oppression and exploitation of which the toiling masses are victims 
in all countries, being in their nature and by their present organization interna- 
tionally solidary, the deliverance of the proletariat must also be so; that the eco- 
nomic aud social emancipation (foundation and preliminary condition of political 
emancipation) of the working-people of a country will be for ever impossible, if it 
is not effected simultaneously at least in the majority of the countries with which 
it finds itself bound by means of credit, industry, and commerce; and that, conse- 
quently, by the duty of 3 as well as by enlightened self-interest, in the in- 
terest of their own salvation and of their near deliverance, the working-people of 
all trades are called upon to establish, organize, and exercise the strictest practical 
solidarity, communal, provincial, national, and international, beginning in their 
workshop, aud then extending it to all their trade-societies and to the federation 
of all the trades, —a solidarity which they ought above all scrupulously to observe 
and practise in all the developments, in all the catastrophes, and in all the inci- 
dents of the incessant struggle of the labor of the workingman against the capital 
of the bourgeois, such as strikes, demands for decrease of the hours of work and in- 
crease of wages, and, in general, all the claims which relate to the conditions of 
labor and to the existence, whether material or moral, of the working-people. 

Is it not true that all these affirmations and all these counsels are so simple, 80 
natural, so legitimate, so true, and so just that a government must have delibe- 
rately determined upon brutal iniquity and the flagrant violation of all human 
rights, like the Russian government, for example, or like that of the present French 
Republic, to dare avow that the propaganda and the putting in practice of these 
truths are con to its existence, and to have the cynical courage to openly and 
rigorously pi against them. Such a government, formidable as may be, or 
eder appear, the organization of its material power, will not be able to 
maintain itself * irresistible tendencies of t the century, and the more 
violence it shows e sooner it will perish. Thus we see that the statesmen of 
Germany, who certainly will not be accused of ignorance, or of want of foresight, 
or of 1 tenderness for the popular cause, or of weakness, since they are 
found at the head of the most powerful State in Europe, and who have never 
failed to interpose in our path as many obstacles as they could,—we see, I say, 
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that they take good care, nevertheless, not to openly and violently proceed against 
the propaganda and legal agitation, or inst the public organization, of the 
Social-Democratic party. The day when, imitating the summary proceedings of 
the French and Russian governments, they shall have recourse to open violence, 
the government of Germany will betray the beginning of its downfall. 

But let us leave the governments, and return to this proletariat, which contains 
the lightning that must exterminate all the injustices and absurdities of the pre- 
sent, and the fruitful elements that must constitute the future. 

The labor associations most devoted to Mazzini,—those which, consequently, 
whether through Mazzinian propaganda or through the official action which today 
no longer disdains to descend to the lower strata of society, will be the most obsti- 
nately prejudiced against the International,—when they have heard the explana- 
tion of its programme and when they are convinced that this great association 
aims at absolutely nothing else than their moral and human emancipation b, 
means of a radical amelioration of the material conditions of their labor and their 
existence, produced solely zi the association of their own efforts, will all say, as 
we have often happened to hear in other countries: “What! Is that what this 
International of which we have heard so much evil believes and wishes? But we 
have been thinking, feeling, and wishing the same thing for a long time. ‘Then 
we also belong to the International!“ And the workingmen will be amazed that 
an association founded exclusively in the interest of the people has been attacked 
by men who call themselves the friends of the people, and they will finish by con- 
cluding, not without much reason, that these pretended friends are in reality ene- 
mies of popular emancipation. 


The great error of Mazzini and of all the other persecutors and slanderers of 
the International, consists in imagiving it as an association more or less secret and 
artificial, which sprang unexpectedly, arbitrarily, with all its principles and all its 
organization, from the brain, naturally inspired by evil, of one or a few individuals 
u the Republican Alliance sprang from the brain, doubtless divinely inspired, of 

azzini. 

If the International were really such, it would be a weak, insignificant sect, lost 
in the midst of so many other still-born sects. No one would deign to speak of it. 
Who disturbs himself today about the deeds and movements of the Republican AL 
liance? On the contrary, the International has become tsy the object of uni- 
versal attention, — the hope of the oppressed, the terror of the powerful of the 
world. Hardly seven years old, it is already a giant. 

A few individuals, however great their genius might be, could never have created 
an organization, a power, so formidable. Therefore the very intelligent and very 
devoted men who are found among those generally called the first founders of the 
International have been in a way only its ed fortunate, very skilful midwives. 
But it is the laboring masses of Europe which have given birth to the pat 

That is what Mazzini refuses to comprehend, and what, in his two-fold character 
of believing idealist and self-styled revolutionary statesman, he will probably never 
succeed in comprehending. 

As au idealist, he cannot do otherwise than deny the spontaneous development 
of the real world and what we call true force, the logic or reason of things. And 
the moment he believes in God, he is forced to believe that not only ideas, but the 
life and movement of the material world come from God,—all the more, then, the 
religious, political and social, and intellectual and moral evolutions of humanity. 

As a statesman, he must scorn the masses. Urged by his generous heart and 
loving to do them the most good possible, he must consider them as absolutely in- 
capable of guiding themselves, of governing themselves, and of producing the least 
good thing by themselves. 

And, in reality, we know, and later we will prove, that Mazzini, preéminently a 
religious man and founder or revealer of a new religion, which he himself calls the 
Religion of Association and of Progress, affirms the nent and ive revela- 
tion of God in humanity, by means of men of genius crowned with virtue and of the 
nations the most advanced in the realization of the law of life. He is deeply convinced 
that upon Italy today is again incumbent the high mission of interpreter or apostle 
of this divine law in the world; but that, to fulfil this mission worthily, the Italian 
people must first be thoroughly imbued with the Mazzinian spirit, and by means 
of a Constituent Assembly entirely composed of Mazzinian deputies, give itself a 
Mazzinian government. At this price, but only at this price, he promises her, for 
the third time in her history, the supremacy (moral only, and not Catholic this 
time, but Mazzinian), the sceptre of the world. 

From the moment that the initiative of the new progress must proceed from 
Italy, aud, what is more, from exclusively Mazzinian Italy, — that is, from an ex- 
cessively small minority which, by I know not what miracle, is to represent the 
whole nation, — it is clear that the International, which is born outside of Italy 
and entirely outside of the Mazzinian party and Mazzinian principles, must be de- 
clared null and void by Mazzini. 

We also know that Mazzini, preeminently a politician and dogged partisan of a 
unified and powerful State, proclaims that upon the State alone is incumbent the 
duty and the right of administering to the whole nation a uniform education, strictly 
in conformity with the dogmas of the new religion which the coming Constituent 
Assembly, met at Rome, again become the capital of the world, and, without doubt, 
divinely inspired (the Constituent Assembly, not Rome — but perhaps Rome also?), 
will have proclaimed as the sole national religion, in order that the nation may be- 
come one in thought, as it will be in acts. We know that, beyond the unification 

roduced artificially, from above to below, by this so-called national education, 

azzini does not recognize in the popular masses, which he always calls multitudes 
character of a le, and 
iat 


(only the adjective vile is lacking, but it is implied), the 


refuses them, consequently, what we call the popular initiative. But the Interna- 
tional has sprung properly from the spontaneous initiative of the laboring masses, 
not instructed, not warped, not mutilated by the Mazzinian education; therefore 
it is evident that it must be rejected and disparaged by Mazzini. 

There is nothing more strange than to see the unheard-of pains which Mazzini 
takes to persuade the public, the militant youth and, above all, the working people 
of Italy, that the International is nothing but a mockery, an unfortunate 3 a 
all ready to dissolve, and that all which is related of its present power is ridicu- 
lously exaggerated. 

Does he himself believe what he says? Out of respect for his high sincerity we 
must think that he does; but the respect which his intelligence inspires in us 


Continued on page 6. 
* That the Mazzinians may not be able to reproach me with misrepresenting Mazzini’s ideas, I repro- 
anon na oan words: “ But in order that a people may be, it must be one; . . . . in order that universal 
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abandoned to the caprice of the moment and remaining without counsel and without normal 
morality, may not repeat the sorrowful acle of the Inst half-century, vi today for tyranny, 
tomorrow for the republic, and thé next day for the constitutional monarchy, universal must 
be the expression of a national inspiration. And there is no nation ex: where there exists 
ception a common aim, solemnly 2 7 in a compact, communicated and developed 
cation.” —La Roma del Popolo, August 31, 1871. , 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the exrecu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.“ — PROUDHON. 


The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor 8 their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself a Seeger for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles 4. same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any r t, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


No Half Loaf, But a Crumb of Stale Bread. 


Mr. Harman, the editor of “Lucifer,” “respectfully 
commends to the careful consideration of Comrades 
Tucker, Warren, Heywood, and ‘Tritogen’” a letter 
from Dr. E. B. Foote, Sr., printed in “Lucifer” of No- 
vember 13. Before tendering any advice of this kind, 
it would be becoming in Mr. Harman to give his read- 
ers a chance for “careful consideration“ of the criti- 
cisms passed upon his erring children by the aforesaid 
comrades. But thus far he has taken precious good 
care that they shall not get a glimpse of them, although 
Mr. Walker has been allowed to fully state himself to 
Liberty's readers. Still, I have followed Mr. Harman's 
advice and carefully considered Dr. Foote's letter. 

What does he say? That I, in my editorial entitled, 
“Not Compromise, But Surrender,” am “wonderfully 
clear and logical from an Anarchial standpoint,” but 
that he [Dr. Foote] is “enough of an ‘opportunist’ to 
accept of half a loaf when I [he] cannot get a whole 
one.” Looking further on to find out what this half loaf 
is which Dr. Foote thinks that Mr. Walker and Miss 
— beg pardon — Mrs. Harman have gained, I find it to 
be the privilege of getting legally married without so- 
lemnly promising to love each other as long as they 
live, thereby avoiding the necessity of sacrificing their 
personal honor by violating such promise in case they 
should wish to get legally divorced. To say nothing 
of the fact that there can be no sacrifice of personal 
honor in violating a promise intrinsically impossible of 
fulfilment, and that therefore the gain of this privilege 
would be a very trifling matter, they have not gained 
even this, for it was theirs before. It is open to any 
couple to go before a justice of the peace and make a 
very simple legal marriage contract without promising 
to love each other. What becomes of the gain, then? 
Half a loaf, indeed! It's but the merest crumb, —and 
stale bread at that. 

Such being the result of my careful consideration of 
Dr. Foote’s letter, I now begin to suspect that Mr. Har- 
man himself has not considered it as carefully as he 
might have, and in turn I commend it to him. Has he 
observed Dr. Foote's admission that my criticism is 
“wonderfully clear and logical from an Anarchial 
standpoint”? If this be true, then Mr. Walker's course 
can be logical only from some standpoint other than 
“Anarchial.” In other words, he has surrendered his 
standpoint,—which has been the burden of my con- 
tention. My criticism was one addressed by an An- 
archist to Anarchists for the purpose of showing them 
that, as Anarchists, it is their business, not to sustain 
E. C. Walker, but to oppose him. The minute he 
ceases to act from an Anarchistic standpoint, that mi- 
nute he ceases to be of interest to Anarchists except as 
an enemy. Whether he acts logically from some other 
standpoint is a matter of no moment. 

But why does “Lucifer” content itself with answer- 
ing its critics through Dr. Foote, instead of meeting 
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them itself? The only attempt that it has made in 
this direction is the following: 


Our contention is Nor for marriage as a Legalized Institu- 
tion, but simply and squarely for freedom of contract. We 
nse the word marriage for want of a better term. We have 
all the while distinctively and in most emphatic language 
OPPOSED marriage so far as it implies a surrender of ANY 
natural right of man, and especialiy of womAN. If marriagg, 
to be recognized as such by the law, implies or compels the 
surrender of any natural right, then the defendants in this 
prosecution are Not legally married; and it is safe to predict 
that they never will be. But if the law concedes to us the 
right to make our own civil contract in the conjugal relation, 
without any more preliminaries than are required for other 
civil contracts, then so much the better for the law! We 
shall then have gained a clear Autonomistic victory. What 
more would you have, Messrs. Heywood, Tucker, Tritogen,’ 
Warren, et ul? 


Nothing more, in truth; but, if the law should con- 
cede that right, it would thereby take its hands off the 


such thing as legal marriage. It is precisely the regu- 
lation by law of conjugal contracts, whether in the 
method of forming them or in the obligations result- 
ing from them, that constitutes legal marriage. By 
however simple a method Mr. Walker and Mrs. Har- 
man may have formed their contract, in claiming it as 
legal marriage and securing (if they did) judicial ac- 
knowledgment thereof they fastened upon themselves 
the duties and obligations of legal marriage and so sur- 
rendered their natural rights, notwithstanding Mr. 


it voices the warning which I wish to convey to them 
much more forcibly than I can: 


An curly deep-seated love to which we become faithless 
has its unfailing Nemesis, if only in that division of soul which 
narrows all newer joys by the intrusion of regret and the es- 
tablished presentiment of change, I refer not merely to the 
love of a person, but to the love of ideas, practical beliefs, 
and social habits. And faithlessness here means, not a gra- 
dual conversion, dependent on enlarged knowledge, bat a 
yielding to seductive circumstances; not a conviction that the 
original choice was a mistake, but a subjection to incidents 
that flatter a growing desire. In this sort of love it is the 
forsaker who has the melancholy lot; for an abandoned belief 
may be more effectively vengeful than Dido. The child of a 
wandering tribe, caught young and trained to polite life, if 
he feels a hereditary yearning, can run away to the old wilds 
aad get his nature into tune. But there is no such recovery 
possible to the man who remembers what he once believed 
without being convinced that he was in error, who feels with- 
in himself unsatistied stirrings toward old beloved habits and 
intimacies from which he has far receded without conscious 
justification, or unwavering sense of superior attractiveness 
in the new. This involuntary renegade bas his character 
hopelessly jangled and out of tune. He is like an organ with 
its stops in the lawless condition of obtruding themselves with- 
out method, so that hearers are amazed by the most unexpec- 
ted transitions, —the trumpet breaking in on the flute, and 
the oboe confounding both. GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 


Socialist Quackery. 


The State Socialists of the country, having been 
lulled to sleep by the monotonous and spiritless music 


Harman’s assertion that they have made no such sur- 
render. Mr. Harman's defence of Mr. Walker is in- 
consistent with Mr. Walker's defence of himself. In 
what a muddle people find themselves when once they 
deviate from the path of right reason! 


Stick to the plumb-line! T: 


The Faint-Hearted. 


Just for a handful of silver he left ns, 
Just for a ribbon to tie in his coat, 


To the earnest Anarchistic worker one of the saddest 
sights is the continuous desertion from our ranks, the 
tendency displayed on all sides to quit us for the power 
and places the world has to offer. Many join us in 
that full flush of enthusiasm following the perception 
of the grandeur and the truth and the justice of our 
ideas, but they gradually come to realize that devotion 
to truth means the giving up of all the “prizes of life”; 
that they are liable to be misunderstood and contemned 
and reviled; that success, if ever attainable, is at a very 
considerable distance; that neither fame nor fortune is 
to be achieved on the way; that others are not as ready 
or as willing as they were to accept the ideas; and then 
they become sick and faint at heart, give up the labor 
movement altogether, or, what is far more common, | 
turn their attention to those phases of it in which fame | 
and popularity are more easily attained. To judge of 
the sincerity of a man's Anarchistic convictions one has 
only to watch his behavior through such a political ex- 
citement as we lately had in New York. If there is 
any of the old authoritarian spirit in him, any longing 
for fame, it inevitably shows itself at such a time, and 
he throws himself again into the giddy whirl of politics. 

A prominent Anarchist in Newark “allowed” him- 
self to be put up as the labor candidate for Congress. 
In his letter of acceptance to the workingmen, he told 
them: “You are well aware that as between the eco- 
nomic and political methods of achieving industrial 
emancipation, I have always given the former the pre- 
ference, as likely to lead, in my estimation, to more 
fruitful and permanent results, although at the same 
time admitting that the pursuit of the political method 
would result in temporary advantage,” a mere juggl- 
ing with words, a mere playing with his own conscience, 


for he is well aware that the people do not know the 
meaning of the terms he employs, and he does not in- 
tend that they should. When the charge is brought 
against him by the opposition that he is a Socialist and 
an Anarchist, and his friends deny it indignantly, he 
vouchsafes no word to explain what the “superiority 
of the economic method” means. — Let him go! 

To him and to others who are tempted to do as he 


of labor reform, and having slept soundly for a number 
of years, suddenly awoke and bestirred themselves. 
They realized that they were almost entirely forgotten, 
and were greatly alarmed at the indications of the de- 
velopment and spread of the Anarchistic movement. 
It was necessary to check this dangerous epidemic, 
which threatened to carry off every member of the dis- 
eased Authority family, and extraordinary measures 
were decided upon. A revival of the State Socialist 
propaganda was started, and Sam Smalls imported from 
distant lands to carry on the missionary work. If the 
“daughter in flesh” of Marx, his son in law and “in 
spirit,” and a professional labor bamboozler cannot 
move the social infidels, there is assuredly no hope for 
them. Each of these three missionaries excels in some 
line or other of the work, and so they were to special- 
ize the task and perform different functions. Herr 
Liebknecht, the Talmage of State Socialism, was to 
damn the heretics, rave and curse, abuse and threaten, 
in short, strike terror into the hearts of the wicked and 
the weak. Dr. Aveling was to personify the dignity 
and authority of Scientific Socialism,—the label under 
which they are trying to smuggle the productions of 
their impotent heads, and in the selection of which 
name they show the same sagacity that a certain school- 
boy exhibited when, having finished a drawing in ao 
cordance with the teacher's directions, he made the 
inscription, “this represents a deer,” being conscious of 
the fact that it might very easily be taken for something 
else. Finally, those whom Dr. Aveling's “science” 
would fail to inspire with worshipful reverence, and 
who would not even be frightened into submission by 
Herr Liebknecht's loud-mouthed insolence, Eleanor M. 
Aveling was bound to move, not literally by tears, but 
by touching and sentimental appeals. 

Well, the campaign is nearly over, and what is the 
result? A complete fiasco and a disgraceful bank- 
ruptey. The “distinguished guests from abroad" have 
made fools of themselves, disgusted all their sensible 
friends, and thrown discredit on their cause. To the 
State Socialists who are honest and intelligent enough 
to feel grievously disappointed we offer our sincere 
condolences. It is a painful duty for us to add to their 
sorrow by bringing into notice things they would wish 
to see forgotten; but, as the purpose of the campaign 
was, according to their repeated statements, the utter 
annihilation of the Anarchists, we do not see how we 
can avoid making this summary. 

With regard to the efforts of Eleanor Marx Aveling 
we have very little to say. “Scientific” Socialism is 
something she never laid claim to. With her, Social- 
ism is a religion, and she eloquently and earnestly ap- 
peals to us to believe and be saved. It is certain that 


has done, —sell their souls for applause, — would re- she succeeded in making one convert at least, Dr. Ave- 
commend the following passage from George Eliot, as ling having confessed to us that she exercised a great 
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influence over him; but she seems to have over-taxed 
herself in that supreme effort. We leave her with the 
assurance of our distinguished consideration. 

It is perhaps in accordance with the law of the fitness 
of things that the expounder of Scientific Socialism 
should be virtually a know-nothing; and the spectacle 
of men venturing upon a fight against things they do 
not understand is also common enough. But we at 
least expected to find in Dr. Aveling a sincere and hon- 
orable man, a gentleman, and a man of honor. He 
proved himself to be a fraud, a charlatan, and a quack. 
Having made the statement in the N. Y.“ World” that 
he is opposed both to the ends and means of Anarch- 
ism, he had the shamelessness to say, when publicly 
convicted of gross ignorance of the subjects he dealt 
with, that he did not know that Anarchism had any 
ends at all. Having boasted of his readiness to meet 
and refute all opposition, he cowardly retreated at the 
very first challenge, and systematically barred out fair 
discussion and criticism from his public lectures. No 
doubt, this was simple prudence on his part, but, un- 
fortunately, he forgot himself for a moment, and let 
out the whole secret. Yielding to the temptation of 
appearing before the public as “the only original 
Jacob” of socialism, he crossed swords with Prof. T. 
Davidson, and the wound he received is mortal to him 
as a “Scientific Socialist.“ The “effort to clear away 
current misunderstandings of Socialism” took the shape 


of an exceedingly silly and stupid letter to the N. Y. | 
“World,” in which the reader was assured that, “while | 


we cannot speak with either the eloquence, the power, 
or the command of the father of one of us in the flesh 
and of both of us in the spirit, we have striven to say 
no word that we do not believe he, the teacher of all 
scientific socialists, would have indorsed.” Professor 
Davidson did not seem to be much frightened by the 
ghost of the “father,” and the quack was unmasked. 
It is to be hoped that Aveling’s American experience 
will make him a wiser, if not a better, man. 

And what is to be said of that demagogue and hum- 
bug, Liebknecht? Very little needs to be said to cha- 
racterize the man who slandered the heroes of the 
Paris Commune and denounced them by wholesale as 
robbers, thieves, drunkards, and the vilest wretches, 
and who told the reporters of capitalistic papers that 
the Anarchists were all liars, lunatics, hirelings in pay 
of detectives, and criminals. But much can be said 
when we come to think that such as he head the pro- 
cession of the proletariat and play the part of leaders 
and teachers. And very little faith and confidence can 
be had in the men who listen to and applaud a “leader” 
who preaches absolute obedience and who demands of 
them as blind a trust in himself as the devout Roman 
Catholic extends to his priest. 

When we turn our eyes from this disgusting and re- 
volting scene of quackery, false pretence, and presump- 
tuous ignorance to the free, intelligent, and earnest men 
and women who have enlisted under the banner of true 
Anarchism, and who are bound to attract the brainiest 
and brightest elements of society, we cannot but feel 
proud of the work we are engaged in and of the place 
our movement is to take in social evolution. 

V. Yarnos. 


Chicago Anarchists. 


The Chicago “Tribune” of November 27 says that 
Chief Justice Scott (of the Supreme Court of Illinois) 
has granted a supersedeas in the case of the Anarchists, 
upon the ground: 


That in criminal cases, the law imposes on the courts a 
solemn and responsible duty to see that no injustice is done 
by hasty action, passion, or prejudice, or from any other 
cause. 


The Boston “Daily Advertiser” of November 29 has 
a long editorial to show that, if a new trial should be 
had, there is no reasonable ground to expect that the An- 
archists will be convicted. 

These things indicate that trial and conviction by 
newspapers is not perfectly certain to insure the hang- 
ing of innocent men. 

There will, of course, be great mourning among the 
newspapers, but we hope their grief will be assuaged 
by time. 
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Forbidden to Write for Publication. 


Dear Mr. Tucker: 

I sent a letter to you yesterday, which I intended should 
be private, but, as the sheriff has issued his edict that we 
shall write no more for publication in “ Lucifer" or any 
other paper, I will ask you to pnblish it. You can now have 
the opportunity of proving beyond dispute that we are un- 
Anarchistic, because, no matter what you may say, we can- 
not answer from this place. 

Our letters to friends, such as the one I wrote to you, are 
too much for our sheriff. He has unbounded faith in“ Law" 
and the Christian religion, and he thinks that we are build- 
ing up our wicked publication by sending copy to it. He 
says that “the girl has been making ber brags that you [we] 
are going to wear the county gut,“ and so he says that we 
shall have the full benefit of our determination. E. C. is to 
be kept in “solitary confinement" in a cell where we cannot 
see each other, and we are to have our “ punishment" as 
much in the spirit of Judge Crozier's decision as it is possible 
to make it. And yet, sad to say, our consciences are no 
more “pliable” than previous to this tightening of the 
screws! Weare as determined as ever, and have not changed 
onr opinions in the least. 

LILLIAN HARMAN. 
CELL 1, THE JAIL, OSKALOOSA, KANSAS, NOVEMBER 4, 1886, 


[The letter referred to never reached me. It was 
probably detained by the sheriff. I regret very much 
that the prisoners are to be subjected to further hard- 
ships. As to answering me, however, they need not 
feel disturbed, for they have a worthy champion in Mr. 
Harman, who is still free and in a position to answer 
me if he chooses to.— EDITOR LIBERTY.) 


Inconsistency at Its Climax. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

Although I have one communication lying on your table 
(or in the waste basket) with little prospect of its publica- 
tion, I venture a few lines on another topic, a more vital one, 
hoping it may meet a more cordial reception, 

There is trouble at Valley Falls. as your readers already 
know. That trouble concerns us all, and is more serious 
than is yet generally understood. If we are to judge by the 
contents of * Lucifer,” the radical family have failed to com- 
prehend the situation. Perhaps there is no radical family. 
I have counted the conductors of “ Lucifer” among the most 
consistent and steadfast of individualists. I have myself 
been criticised by them for what (hey regarded my conserva- 
tism. I have received less mercy from Walker, if possible, 
than from yourself. Probably, the trouble with all of us is 
that we are individualists, and, as such, persist in refusing 
to follow in each other's ruts; but that is of no consequence, 
just now. 

Well, in the plentitude of his individuality, friend Walker 
has gone and perpetrated what he terms an “‘autonomistic 
marriage.“ He has formed a sexual relation with a young 
woman, based on mutual consent and choice; which relation 
is to continue so long as the mutual consent continues, and 
no longer. It is also expressly agreed that the woman shall 
retain her maiden name, and all the rights she ever had, in- 
cluding that of forming similar relations with others. Now, 
everybody knows such a relation is not marriage; and, if it 
were, no genuine individualist, or autonomist, or Anarchist, 
would have any use for it. Had this relation been formed 
without any announcement or ceremony of any kind, it 
would have been strictly autonomistic, though not in any 
sense marriage. But friend Walker was not content with 
this. He wanted all the world to know what he had done; 
and so he called his friends together and enacted it into a 
ceremony. This was a mistake, a foolish, unnecessary, and 
inconsistent act. It did not absolutely destroy the autono- 
mistic character of the arrangement. It still was not mar- 
riage; and to label it“ autonomist ie marriage was a glaring 
contradiction in its own terms. All this could have been 
overlooked, because, as yet, the principle of freedom had not 
been violated; no right had been abandoned, I perceived, 
however, at a glance, that the enemies of freedom, and of 
the“ Lucifer band,“ would have an immense advantage over 
them, in the fact that this neat little radical wedding could 
be construed as a genuine legal marriage, aud that it would 
be so construed, by the shrewd enemies of freedom, and that 
they would avail themselves of that advantage. I wrote, 
therefore, to friend Harman, warning him of their mistake. 
My letter was in form for publication, but I requested that 
it be withheld, if in his opinion it would give too much “aid 
and comfort to the enemy.“ I received a card accepting it 
for publication. 

In the meantime another issue of Lucifer“ came, with 
news of the arrest, on a charge of living together as husband 
and wife, without being married; not of fornication, as 
“autonomistic marriage,“ in the language of the law, is 
called. The technical line of defence was not announced in 
that issue, but we were assured that they would “stand for 
the inalienable natural rights of men and women, the dignity 
of the person,“ etc., and that the battle would be fought "to 
the last.“ There was a good deal of valiant talk in that 
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number of “ Lucifer,” and I felt proud of our champion, not- 
withstanding his indiscretion; but in due time ‘this cause 
coming on for trial.“ behold this valor had nearly all oozed 
out. The defendant pleaded oumty to the charge of living 
together as man and wife, but not without being married, 
He had been legally married, and of course intended to carry 
out the requirements of the law in good faith. The court 
held that, though his marriage was valid, so far as binding 
them was concerned, they still had not complied with the 
law in a way to shield them from punishment. 

Friend Walker knew that the court was right; that he had 
not complied with the law, and did not intend to; that this 
was the very thing he had proposed never to do; but, instead 
of standing to his position, and taking his punishment, and 
denouncing the law, he stood by his defence. He had fulpilied 
the law; and he denounced the court, and the jury, and the 
prosecuting attorney, and the witnesses, and the people, be- 
cause they differed with him as to the “ true intent and mean- 
ing” of the law. 

I was surprised and disappointed. 1 had looked for a des- 
perate fight, and a legal defeat ; but I was wholly unprepared 
for the announcement of an ignominious surrender. I had 
learned to view with composure the spectacle of the Knights 
of Labor throwing stones at their Chicago friends; I had con- 
cluded to ignore the inconsistency of Tucker, Walker, and 
others, in adopting the nomenclature of a class with whom 
no individualist could harmonize, and in undertaking to re- 
construct the dictionary for their benefit, I had heard of 
the candidacy of Henry George for the office of mayor of 
New York, and I thought no inconsistency under heaven could 
disturb my equilibrium; but I was mistaken. The news of 
Walker's surrender, and of his querulous adherence to the 
mere form of his marriage, did quite upset me. But I had 
not yet reached the climax of my astonishment. One man, 
or two, or three, may, at any time, fail us; but lo! each 
successive “ Lucifer" came, crammed with letters from 
friends,” breathing nothing but commendation and approval. 
Some of these came from the searred veterans of a hundred 
battles. Had all these lost their wits? 

Seving all this, I wrote again to“ Lucifer,” and requested 
that this second letter be substituted for the first. I gave 
my best thought, and begged to know who, if any, remained 
at the front. Lucifer“ is said to belong to its subscribers 
and patrons. All are entitled to a hearing in its columns; 
but just now the policy is modified. My letter is held over, 
from week to week, in order to give place to others contain- 
ing only justification and approbation. I have made no com- 
plaint. I imagine our friends do not dare publish anything 
in criticism of their course. The safety of the press and 
material depends on the united support of the entire liberal 
army. Let individualists take warning. If you will marry, 
do it in the regular way. Marriage is marriage. There is 
no merit in the “autonomistic” way of getting into it. If 
you believe in freedom, and desire to work effectually for it, 
keep ont of the institution altogether. I wonder if any still 
bave the courage to do that. How is it, friend Tucker, in 
your corner of the world? In the west, the prospect is 
gloomy. The “Central Radical League” is still-born,“ Lu- 
cifer" advocates marriage, and we no longer know on whom 
to rely. A. WARREN, 

Wicnrra FALLS, Texas, NOVEMBER 4, 1886. 


Mr. T. Wetzel, Shake! 
[New York Truth Seeker.) 


Mr. Eprror: Will some one kindly inform us what Mr. E. 
C. Walker is fighting for? Not for the principles of free love 
or free love marriage surely, for he claims an ironclad, bullet- 
proof legal marriage. So far as free love principle is con- 
cerned, he surrendered at the first shot. I am surprised to 
see so many old free lovers getting excited over this affair, 
They seem to think that they have treed a coon, but, when 
they have cut the tree down, they will find to their disgust 
that there is no coon in it, — not even a measly "possum. It 
is a mere quibble as to the best form for a legal marriage, a 
dispute as to the difference 'twixt tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee. It, as Walker claims, the form is not essential, what 
is the good of fighting about it? Better fight for something 
that is essential. 

The fracas reminds me of the senseless wrangle among 
Christians about the form or mode of baptism, Walker's 
form of marriage, like the Presbyterian form of baptism, is 


undoubtedly the best, because there is less of it. But the 
game is scarcely worth the ammunition. He loaded up fora 
bear and fired off at a chipmunk. T. WETZEL. 


Kansas Crry, Missouri, NOVEMBER 3, 1886. 


What is Freedom? 


WHEN AM | FREE? 
By HENRY APPLETON. 


Being an attempt to put Liberty on a rational basis, and wrest ite 
keeping from — pretenders in Church and State. 27 
pages. 


Fifteen Cents per Copy; Two Copies, Twenty-Five Cents. 
Address: BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
Box 3366, Boston, Mass. 
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Continued from page 3. 


commands us to suppose the contrary. For, after all, Mazzini 
ist and a theologian, the inspired revealer of a new religion, 
timg a consummate conspirator, a man of action, a statesman. It is true that 
many of his own friends CI will not give their names, not wishing, in imitation of 
Mazzini, to sow or increase discord in the Mazzinian camp, this being a proceeding 
which I leave to the theologians),—yes, many of his nearest friends have often 
declared to me that his religious hallucinations, projecting their fantastic and delu- 
sive light on his judgments, on his acts, have always perverted them, and that, in 
spite of all his great intelligence, they have always prevented him from appreciat- 
ing things and facts at their true value. So it is, they have said to me, that, living 
in a perpetual illusion, and considering the world only through the prism of his 
imagination haunted by divine phantoms, he has always exaggerated the strength 
of his own party and the weakness of his enemies. 
To be continued. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


Part First. 
THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 
Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestantism, De- 
mocracy, and Socialism. 
Continued from No. 89. 


The doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Individual—in one sense itself a prin- 
apie gow out of the still more fundamental principle of “Ixpivipvarrry,” 
which pervades universal nature. Individuality is positively the most fundamental 
and universal principle which the finite mind seems capable of discovering, and the 
bext image of the Infinite. There are no two objects in the universe which are pre- 
cisely alike. Each has its own constitution and peculiarities, which distinguish it 
from every other. Infinite diversity is the universal law. In the multitude of 
human countenances, for example, there are no two alike, and in the multitude of 
human characters there is the same variety. The hour which your courtesy has 
assigned to me would be entirely consumed, if I were to attempt to adduce a thou- 
sandth part of the illustrations of this subtile principle of Individuality, which lie 
patent upon the face of nature, all around me. It applies equally to persons, to 
things, and to events. There have been no two occurrences which were precisely 
alike during all the cycling periods of time. No action, transaction, or set of cir- 
cumstances whatsoever ever corresponded precisely to any other action, transaction, 
or set of circumstances. Had I a precise knowledge of all the occurrences which 
have ever taken pae up to this hour, it would not suffice to enable me to make a 
law which would be applicable in all respects to the very next occurrence which 
shall take place, nor to any one of the infinite millions of events which shall here- 
after occur. This diversity reigns throughout every kingdom of nature, and mocks 
at all human attempts to make laws, or constitutions, or regulations, or govern- 
mental institutions of any sort, which shall work justly and — amidst 
the unforeseen contingencies of the future. 

The individualities of objects are least, or, at all events, they are less apparent 
when the objects are inorganic or of a low erdi of organization. The individual- 
ities of the grains of sand which compose t 
than those of vegetables, and those of vegetables are less than those of animals, 
und, finally, those of animals are less than those of man. In proportion as an object 
is more complex, it embodies a greater number of elements, and each element has 
its own individualities, or diversities, in every new combination into which it 
enters. Consequent] these diversities are multiplied into each other, in the infi- 
nite augmentation of geometrical progression. Man, standing, then, at the head 
of the created universe, is consequently the most complex creature in existence, — 
every individual man or woman being a little world in him or herself, an image 
or reflection of God, an epitome of the Infinite. Hence the individualities of such 
a being are utterly immeasurable, and every attempt to adjust the capacities, the 
adaptations, the wants, or the responsibilities of one human being by the capaci- 
ties, the adaptations, the wants, or the responsibilities of another human being, 
except in the very broadest generalities, is unqualifiedly futile and hopeless. Hence 
every ecclesiastical, governmental, or social institution which is based on the idea 
of demanding conformity or likeness in any thing, has ever been, and ever will be, 
frustrated by the operation of this subtile, all-pervading principle of Individuality. 
Hence human society has ever been and is still in the turmoil of revolution. The 
only alternative known has been between revolution and despotism. Revolutions 
violently burst the bonds, and explode the foundations of existing institutions. 
The institution falls before the Individual. Despotism only succeeds by denatu- 
ralizing mankind. It extinguishes their individualities only by extinguishing 
them. The Individual falls before the institution. Judge ye which is best, the 
man-made or the God-made thing. 

In the next place this Individuality is inherent and unconquerable, except, as I 
have just said, by extinguishing the man himself. The man himself has no power 
over it. He can not divest himself of his organic peculiarities of character, any 
more than he can divest himself of his features. It attends him even in the effort 
he makes, if he makes any, to divest himself of it. He may as well attempt to 
flee his own shadow as to rid himself of the indefeasible, God-given inheritance of 
his own Individuality. 

Finally, this indestructible and all-pervading Individuality furnishes, itself, the 
law, and the ouly true law, of order and harmony. Governments have hitherto 
been established, and have apologized for the eg fact of their existence, from 
the necessity of establishing and maintaining order; but order has never yet been 
maintained, revolutions and violent outb s have never yet been ended, public 
peace and harmony have never yet been secured, for the precise reason that the or- 
ganic, essential, and indestructible natures of the objects which it was attempted 
to reduce to orde? have always been constricted and infringed by every such at- 
tempt. Just in proportion as the effort is less and less made to reduce men to 
order, just in that proportion they become more orderly, as witness the difference 
in the state of society in Austria and the United States. Plant an army of one 
hundred thousand soldiers in New York, as at Paris, to preserve the peace, and we 
should have a bloody revolution in a week; and be assured that the only remedy 
for what little of turbulence remains among us, as compared with European soci- 
eties, will be found to be more liberty. When there remain positively no external 
restrictions, there will be positively no disturbance, provided always certain regu- 
lating principles of justice, to which I shall advert presently, are accepted and 
enter into the public mind, serving as substitutes for every species of repressive 
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| I was saying that Individuality is the essential law of order. This is true 
| throughout the universe. When every individual particle of matter obeys the law 
of its own attraction, and comes into that precise position, and moves in that pre- 
cise direction, which its own inherent individualities demand, the harmony of the 
spheres is evolved. By that means only natural classification, natural order, natu- 
ral organization, natural harmony and agreement are attained. Every scheme or 
arrangement which is based upon the principle of thwarting the inherent affinities 
of the individual monads which compose any system or organism is essentially vi- 
| cious, and the organization is false, —a mere bundle of revolutionary and antago- 
nistie atoms. It is time that human system builders should begin to discover this 
universal truth. The principle is self-evident. Objects boun together contrary 
to their nature must and will seek to rectify themselves by breaking the bonds 
which confine them, while those which come together by their own affinities remain 
quiescent and content. Let human system makers of all sorts, then, admit the 
principle of an infinite Individuality among men, which can not be suppressed, 
and which must be indulged and fostered, at all events, as one element in the solu- 
tion of the problem they have before them. If they are unable to see clearly how 
all external restrictions can be removed with safety to the well-being of society, 
let them, nevertheless, not abandon a principle which is self-evident, but let them 
modestly suspect that there may be some other elements in the solution of the same 
problem, which their sagacity has not yet enabled them to discover. In all events, 
and at all hazards, this Individuality of every member of the human family must 
be recognized and indulged, because first, as we have seen, it is infinite, and can 
not be measured or prescribed for; then, because it is inherent, and can not be 
conquered; and, finally, because it is the essential element of order, and can not, 
consequently, be infringed without engendering infinite confusion, such as has 
hitherto universally reigned, in the administration of human affairs. 

If, now, Individuality is a universal law which must be obeyed if we would have 
order and harmony in any sphere, and, consequently, if we would have a true con- 
stitution of human government, then the absolute Sovereignty of the Individual 
necessarily results. he monads or atoms of which human society is composed are 
the individual men and women in it. They must be so disposed of, as we have seen, 
in order that society may be harmonic, that the destiny of each shall be controlled by 
his or her own individualities of taste, conscience, intellect, capacities, aud will. 
But man is a being endowed with consciousness. He, and no one else, knows the 
determining foree of his own attractions. No one else can therefore decide for 
him, and hence Individuality can only become the law of human action by secur- 
ing to each individual the sovereign determination of his own judgment and of his 
own conduct, in all things, with no right reserved either of punishment or censure 
on the part of any body else whomsoever; and this is what is meant by the Sover- 
eignty of the Individual, limited only by the ever-accompanying condition, result- 
ing from the equal Sovereignty of all others, that the onerous consequences of his 
actions be assumed by himself. 

If my audience were composed chiefly of Catholics, or Monarchists, or Auti- 
Progressionists of any sort, I should develop this argument more at length, for, as 
T have said, it is the real issue, and the only real issue, between the reformatory and 
the conservative portions of mankind; but I suppose that I may, with propriety, 
assume that I am before an auditory who are in the main Protestant and Demo- 
cratic, and, assuming that, I shall then be authorized to assume, in accordance 
with the principles I have endeavored to develop, that they are likewise substan- 
tially Socialist, according to the definition I have given to Socialism, whether they 
have hitherto accepted or repudiated the name. It is enough, however, if I address 
you as Protestants and Democrats, or as either of these. T shall therefore assume, 
without further dwelling upon the fundamental statement of those principles, that 
you are ready to admit so much of Individuality and of the Sovereignty of the 

ndividual as is necessarily involved in the propositions of Protestantism or Demo- 
cracy. I shall assume that I am before an assembly of men and women who sym- 
pathize with ecclesiastical and political enfranchisement,— who believe that what 
the world calls Progress, in these modern times, is in the main real and not sham 
progress, a genuine and legitimate development of the race. Instead, therefore, 
of pursuing the main argument further, I will return to, and endeavor more fully 
to establish, a position which I have already assumed, — namely, that, by virtue of 
the fact of being either a Protestant or a Democrat, you have admitted away the 
whole case, and that you are fully committed to the whole doctrine of Individu- 
ality and the Sovereignty of the Individual, wherever that may lead. 

T assert, then, the doctrine of Individuality, in its broadest and most unlimited 
sense. I assert that the law of genuine progress in human affairs is identical with 
the tendency to individualize. ts ecclesiastical affairs it is the breaking up of the 
Church into sects, the breaking up of the larger sects into minor sects, the break- 
ing up of the minor sects, by continual schism, into still minuter fragments of 
sects, and, finally, a complete disintegration of the whole mass into individuals, at 
which point every human being becomes his own sect and his own church. Does 
it require any demonstration that this is the natural tendency and the legitimate 
| development of Protestantism, that it is in fact the necessary and inevitable out- 
growth of its own fundamental principle. The History of all Religions in Protest- 
ant Christendom is becoming already too voluminous to be written, With the 
multiplication of sects grows the spirit of toleration, which is nothing else but the 
recognition of the sovereignty of others, A glance at the actual condition of the 
Protestant Church demonstrates the tendency to the obliteration of Sectarianism 
by the very superabundance of sects. j 2 

In the political sphere the individualizing tendency of Democracy is exhibited 
in the distribution of the departments of 88 into che hands of different 
depositaries of power, the discrimination of the chief functions of government into 
the Legislature, the Executive, and the Judiciary, in the division of the Legisla- 
ture into distinct branches, in the representative system which recognizes the In- 
dividuality of different confederated states, and of different portions of the same 
state, in the divorce of the Church and State, and yet more strikingly than all in 
the successive surrender to the Individual of one branch after another of what was 
formerly regarded as the legitimate business of government. 8 

Under the old order of things, government interfered to determine the trade or 
occupation of the Individual, to settle his religious faith, to regulate his locomo- 
tion, to prescribe his hours of relaxation and retirement, the length of his beard, 
the cut of his apparel, his relative rank, the mode of his social intercourse, aud 80 
on continuously, until government was in fact every thing, and the Individual no- 
thing. Democracy, working somewhat blindly, it is true, but yet guided by a true 
instinct, begotten by its own great indwelling vital principle, the Sovereignty of 
the Individual, has already substantially revolutionized all that. It has swept 
away, for the most part, in America at least, the impertinent interference of govern- 
ment with the pursuits, the religious opinions and ceremonies, the travel, the 
amusements, the dress, and the manners of the citizen. One whole third of the 
field heretofore occupied by government has thus been surrendered to the Indivi- 
dual. To this point we have already attained, practically, at the precise stage at 
which we now are in the transition from the past to the future model of the organi- 
zation of society. 


To be continued. 
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George's Protection or Free Trade.” 


Whatever Mr. George has to say on any subject is sure to 
be said in an interesting manner. No one can state the truth 
better than he, and when he is arguing falsely, the glamour 
of his style is apt to hide his want of logic. It is to these 


qualities, no doubt, that the success of his writings is due, 


and nowhere are they more conspicuous than in the book 
now before me. 

Mr. George professes to be a free trader, not in the ordi- 
nary narrow sense of wishing the abolition of customs duties, 
but in the higher and wider sense of desiring the total aboli- 
tion of all shackles on production or distribution, whether 
they exist nominally for protection or for revenue. Of course 
in this latter sense internal taxes must be placed in the same 
category as duties. It can scarcely be necessary to tell the 
readers of Liberty that, in spite of his professions, Mr. George 
is not a free trader in this broad sense, and he scarcely begins 
his book before he demonstrates it. Free trade, being the 
abolition of taxation, means the removal of politics from the 
field of industry. In a word, free trade is but another name 
for Anarchy. But Mr. George proposes to attain free trade 
through politics, relying upon universal suffrage. Can any- 
thing be more inconsistent than to seek freedom of industry 
and of the individual through political control of industry 
and majority rule? The true free trader, the Anarchist, re- 
jects all such methods. Long before a majority of free trad- 
ers could be elected to congress an intelligent minority of the 
people could of themselves establish free trade by simply re- 
fusing to pay taxes. Besides, it is not reasonable to expect 
a body of tax-eaters like congress to abolish taxation; the 
most it will do is to change its form, and in reality this is all 
that Mr. George wishes. 

That the fundamental conception of free trade, the right of 
each to do as he pleases, provided he does not directly infringe 
on the equal rights of his neighbors, is lacking to him, the fol- 
lowing passages will show: 

I differ with those who say that with the rate of wages the 
State en no . with ties = wa. the i 
Co anid LARNER Wegea is ths grant DDIS Ihat Si wholive 
by wages ought to seek, and workingmen are right in sup- 
porting any measure that will attain that object. . . Where 
the wages of common labor are high and remunerative em- 
porment is easy to obtain, prosperity will be general. . . . 


we would have a healthy, a happy, an enlightened, and a 


virtuous people, if we would have a pure government, firmly 


based on the popular will and quickly responsive to it, we | 


must strive to raise wages and keep them high. I accept as 
good and praiseworthy the ends avowed by the advocates of 
protective tariffs. [The italics are mine.] 


Such is the Georgian philosophy, the new revelation which 
is to save the world. Liberty is not a good in itself; but is 
something to be sought after or trodden under foot according 
as it seems likely to produce immediate material advantages 
or not. Mr. George does not believe in taking a general prin- 
ciple as a guide; each particular action must be judged by 
its results,—that is, its direct results. This doctrine, also 
taught by some ultra-individualists like Stirner and * Tak 
Kak,“ is really only the revival of the Jesuit maxim that the 
end justifies the means. As an individual murder may pro- 
duce beneficial results,—say an increase of wages,— Mr. 
George, Mr. Stirner, and “Tak Kak” ought, according to 
their philosophy, to approve of it; but the true individualist, 
the holder of the utilitarian philosophy in its higher form, 
is bound to condemn the murder, because to generalize mur- 


der, as praise of a particular murder tends to do, would dis- | 
rupt society and ultimately prove injurious to the greater | 


number, if not to all, of the individuals composing it. 

It seems strange to see a writer who dedicates his book to 
Condorcet decrying steadfast adherence to general principles, 
and yet such is the case with Mr. George. He is inclined to 
look with favor on the principle of laissez faire, yet he will 
abandon it at any moment, whenever regulation seems more 
likely to produce immediate benefits, regardless of the evils 
thereby produced by making the people less jealous of State 
interference. 

Tue same passages would seem to indicate that Mr. George's 
knowledge of political economy is as rudimentary as his com- 
prehension of liberty. To say that high wages cause pros- 
perity is so ridiculous a misplacing of cause and effect that 
no one can be guilty of it who is not either ignorant of the 
first elements of economic science or a demagogue pandering 
to the prejudices of the masses whom he professes to instruct. 
When prices rise, wages are always the last to go up, a suffi- 
cient evidence that the increase in prosperity is not due to 
the higher wages. It is true that, in so far as the higher 
wages expresses a greater proportion of the total product go- 
ing to labor, the increase does tend to sustain the prosperity, 
as it prevents the market's becoming glutted as soon as it 
otherwise would. But the increase in wages usually but little 
exceeds the amount necessary to make up for the increased 
cost of provisions, the net increase being due to the sharper 
competition between employers for labor, and this in turn 
being generally due to the reduction of interest, a greater 
freedom of the circulating medium, just as the periods of 
prosperity are usually ended by interest's going up and the 


market's being glutted. Then factories close, mortgages are | 


foreclosed ; and, the amount of trade being lessened, the rate 
of interest falls, causing the et to become slowly. de- 
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ing to this on wages that Mr. George attempted to show in 
“Progress and Poverty” that interest is not injurious, as 
high rates prevail when business is prosperous and wages 
high, ignoring, as in the present case, that the rate of interest 
is always low when the prosperous period begins. If Mr. 
George would only absorb and assimilate another incomplete 
State-Socialistic work, Kellogg's New Monetary System,“ 
he might produce a thorough and homogeneous book and, 
perhaps, at the same time escape from the meshes of govern- 
mentalism. 

Mr. George poses as the reconciler of labor and capital; 
but except in so far as he unites them by directing their at- 
tention to private landlordism as a common enemy (and this 
does not amount to much, for no sharp line can be drawn be- 
tween capitalists and landlords; the functions of both are 
often united in the same person), he is stirring up strife be- 
tween them. He refuses to tell us what is the just rate of 
wages, and what is the just rate of interest ; bat tells us in- 
stead that wages and interest are both just and natural. 
Now, wages and interest are both drawn from the products 
of labor, since Mr. George assures us that “labor creates all 
wealth,” and that the three great orders of society are “ work- 
ingmen, beggarmen, and thieves”; and, if we do not know 
what is the true wages of labor, if labor should take, as Mr. 
George says, all it can get without being scrupulous as to the 
means, what is there to prevent its absorbing the interest al- 
together? And how are the interests of the dividend-eating 
capitalist and the wage-earning laborer to be regarded as 
identical? Besides, as Mr. George makes it evident in an- 
other place that he does not regard the capitalist as a work- 
ingman, it would be interesting to know whether he is to be 
regarded as a beggar or a thief, and what the rights of either 
may be. 

Surely it must be evident to any one that, if the amount 
going to the laborer is increased without the total products 
of his labor being increased to the same extent, the shares of 
the landlord and capitalist, either or both, must be reduced. 
And if wages were reckoned, as they ought to be in scientific 
works on political economy, in fractions of the product, no 
one would dare to state such a proposition as that of the iden- 
tity of interests. 

It is not surprising after this to learn that Mr. George is 
an à priori philosopher and decries reliance upon “long 
arrays of statistics’ and “‘collocations of laboriously ascer- 
tained facts.“ Why should he resort to such tiresome ex- 
pedients when it all exists in bis own mind and has only to be 
evolved? I wonder did Mr. George ever hear of the experi- 
ence of that German philosopher of his school, who, relying 
on the theorem that all external things are but manifestations 
of the ideas within, set himself to work to develop the idea of 
acamel. Mr. George attempts to prove that social questions 
may be settled without experiment, and, to illustrate tells us 
a story of how he settled a physical question —the explana- 
tion of the flotation of iron ships—in that manner when he 
was a boy. His results were not quite so unsatisfactory as 
those of the German professor, for George had the memory 
of previous experiments to draw upon, while the professor 
had never seen a camel. The à priori method is serviceable 
only when its deductions are from general ideas, which latter 
are the result of induction from “‘collocations of laboriously 
ascertained facts. 

On page 27 occurs the following statement: For the larg- 
est communities are but expansions of the smallest communi- 
ties, and the rules of arithmetic by which we calculate gain 
or loss on transactions of dollars apply as well to transactions 
of hundreds of millions.“ This is all very true; but, when it 
is inferred from it that we can consider the interests of an in- 
dividual as if he formed no part of a community, and then 
generalize to the interests of the community by simple multi- 
plication, it is utterly and outrageously false. 

Mr. George does not seem able to comprehend the truth ly- 
ing at the bottom of the notion about the balance of trade, 
though he comes a little nearer than the ordinary free trade 
economists to doing so. He accepts unhesitatingly the doc- 
trine that international trade, and domestic trade likewise, 


| consists simply in the exchange of products against products. 


This being so, of course, he can see no evil resulting from an 
excess of imports; it is simply getting a great deal for a little. 
He goes on to show historically that an excess of exports 
over imports does not mean prosperity, but is, in fact, gene- 
rally a form of tribute to a foreign country, as in Ireland, 
India, and Egypt today. But at the present time products 
are not exchanged directly against products; they are ex- 
changed throngh the medium of money, and this has more 
than the confusing effect that Mr. George attributes to it, for 
money is a privileged commodity and has a sort of royalty 
attached to it. 

What would Mr. George think of a man, without an income, 
who should continue to buy on credit instead of going to 
work? or, what amounts to the same thing, of one whose 
purchases exceeded his income? He would reply, no doubt, 
that such a state of affairs could only exist for a short time, 
and that a person guilty of such extravagance would soon 
have to live on less than his income, and he might even pos- 
sibly admit that, on account of the existence of interest, this 
second state might become permanent. If two nations start 
out on equal terms, and the imports of one exceed those of 
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mulated, the direction of motion of products is changed, the 
previously over-importing nation beginning to send away 
more than it gets, the balance being paid for by receipts for 
rent and interest. It is singular that Mr. George fails to see 
this, for he states that the excess of our exportation at present 
is largely due to our having to pay interest on bonds and rent 
on lands owned here by English capitalists. A little reflec- 
tion ought to suffice to show him that the ownership of 
the bonds and lands referred to must have originated in over- 
importation on our part at some previous period. 

Now, as to the effect of money. Mr. George has attempted 
to justify the taking of interest; but, leaving out of sight the 
fallacy of his argument, he has never shown, nor, as far us I 
know, attempted to show, that interest could persist if the 
royalty of gold and silver were destroyed, and the making 
and issuing of money thrown open to free competition like 
any other enterprise. The absurdity of the rule of the pre- 
cious metals Mr. George is beginning to see; bat he has 
little notion of its fatal influence, and, free trader though he 
calls himself, he has no idea of free banking. Our over- 
importations are at first paid for in specie ; then, specie be- 
coming rare, and it being supposed necessary as a basis for 
our financial system, we must borrow it from those countries 
which have it, — that is, those from which we have been im- 
porting. We thus get into debt, and, if the over-importation 
continues, we continue to do so at an ever-accelerating rate. 
If it were not for the existeuce of interest, we might recover 
from the evil, in a short time. It would only be necessary to 
increase our exports for a time to such an extent as to coun- 
terbalance the previous excess of imports. But, owing to the 
existence of interest, we may make our exports considerably 
greater than our imports, and yet ever remain in debt, as is 
Egypt's condition. The effects of free money would be in 
fact still greater. We should be prevented from running into 
debt to any extent. For no nation would continue for any 
length of time selling to us and taking our non-interest- 
bearing money in exchange. It would accept our money only 
as a means of getting our goods, and it would get them as 
soon as it could. Were it not for the royalty of the precious 
metals, products would be exchanged against products, so 
that exports and imports would always nearly balance each 
other, an excess of one at any time being balanced soon after 
by an excess of the other. Mr. George may say that this is 
no argument against international free trade, for, as he 
points out, the same movement may take place within the 
limits of one country, as here between the east and west. 
But Mr. George looks on such concentration of wealth as an 
evil, and he is, also, a nationalist. Now, free trade opens the 
way to a still greater concentration, and tends to subordinate 
one country to another. Of course from our stand-point in- 
ternational free trade is no evil, for it is not the cause of the 
greater concentration, but its condition. In what I have said 
I have not been arguing against international free trade, but 
in favor of free money as the more important issue, and the 
very phenomenon to which Mr. George calls attention is proof 
that I am right. Free trade, domestic or foreign, works no 
harm where a proper financial system exists; but as long as 
we have a false financial system, the thing called free trade 
can do no good. In fact, when we speak of free trade in its 
higher sense, it presupposes free money, for interest is the 
greatest burden to which trade is subjected. 

There is one passage in Mr. George's book which is of so 
much importance in its bearing on his theory of rent that I 
think it desirable to quote it in full. 


But let us suppose two countries, one of which has advan- 
tages superior to the other for all the productions of which 
both are capable. Trade between them being free, would one 
country do all the exporting and the other all the importing? 
That, of course, would be preposterous. Would trade, then, 
be impossible? Certainly not. Unless the ple of the 
country of less advantages transferred themselves bodily to 
the country of greater advan! „trade would go on with 
mutual benefit. The people of the country of greater advan- 
tages would import from the country of less advantages those 
products as to which the difference of advantage between the 
two countries was least, and would export in return those 
products as to which the difference was greatest. By this 
exchange both peoples would gain. The people of the coun- 


try of poorest advantages would gain by it some part of the 
vantages of the other country, and the people of the coun- 
try of greatest advantages would also gain, since, being saved 


the necessity of producing the things as to which their ad- 
vantage was least, they could concentrate their energics upon 
the production of things in which their advantage was great- 
est. This case would resemble that of two workmen of dif- 
ferent degrees of skill in all parts of their trade, or that of a 
skilled workman and an unskilled helper. Though the work- 
man might be able to perform all parts of the work in less 
time than the helper, yet there would be some parts in which 
the advantage of his superior skill would be less than in 
others; and as, by leaving these to the helper, he could de- 
vote more time to those parts in which superior skill would 
be most effective, there would be, as in the former case, u 
mutual gain in their working together. — pp. 155-6. 


This seems a most clear and convincing statement as far 
as it goes. What I wish to draw attention to is its contra- 
diction of the theory of rent as taught by Mr. George and 
his disciples. Rent is not with them, as with us, the price 
which monopoly exacts for the use of the soil, but is an eter- 
nal natural phenomenon, due to the difference in value of 
different soils. Thus, in regard to cultivated lands, they 
call the difference in product, with equal amounts of labor, 


the other, just as in the case of the individual, the nation is | between the poorest land cultivated and any other, the rent 
running into debt. Wheu the debts have sufficiently accu- | of the latter. The jouly @if¢etjofjmonopoly, they say, is to 
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cause the rent to pass into the hands of an idle proprietor 
instead of remaining in those of the cultivator. In either 
case they tell us that rent does not enter into price, that be- 
ing determined by the cost on the poorest land in cultivation, 
80 that the rent would be a free gift to the cultivator or the 
monopolist, as the case might be, and it is on this that they 
base their claims for its confiscation. Now, however, Mr. 
George, in order to sustain his free trade theories, tells us 
that the difference in natural advantages of two countries 
simply calls them to a difference in function; that rent enters 
into price; and that, consequently, the people of the poorer 
land will profit by the riches of their neighbors, When 1 
say that rent enters into price, I mean that, the difference in 
function having been established and monopoly being gone, 
prices will be so much lower by the amount that would have 
been paid to the monopolist. According to Mr. George's 
pet theory, the people of the richer country should have paid 
rent to a joint State, so that the latter might use it to equal- 
ize the wealth of the two countries. But here we have his 
avowal that the same result is attained by the natural laws 
of trade without any of the waste or corruption necessary 
with governmental methods. It is true that as absolute a 
level of equality may not be reached by the natural as by the 
artificial method; but it must be borne in mind that the equal- 
ity attained in the latter way is reached more by depressing 
those well off than by raising the poor. The equality of con- 
ditions it assures us is of the same kind as the equality of 
food secured to the two cats by the monkey in sop's story. 
It rests with Mr. George to show us why the laws of trade 
which served to equalize the conditions of two nations should 
not be equally efficient in internal affairs; for since, as Mr. 
George admits, a nation is an arbitrary political division, 
there is nothing illegitimate in our supposing it reduced inde- 
finitely in size until it vanishes, and up to the limit, accord- 
ing to another of Mr. George's statements, the free trade 
Argument must remain trae. Is, then, rent to be paid simply 
because the State exists? And is the State to exist merely 
because rent is to be collected ? 

Mr. George attributes, and rightfully, the failure of free 
trade to produce useful effects to a greater and overpowering 
ovil's being left untouched; but, being possessed by a fixed 
idea, he takes a narrow view of the question. He likens the 
producer to a traveler who at various points along his road 
is attacked by robbers and relieved of portions of his wealth. 
There is one robber, however, who is stronger and bolder than 
the rest, and who, standing at the end of the line, completely 
strips the traveler, This “robber that takes all that is left” 
is private property in land acting through rent. This illus- 
tration is peculiarly unfortunate, for more reasons than one. 


In the first place the method of reform that would naturally | 
Suggest itself to any one is the destruction of the robber. | 


Mr. George, however, permits him to live and follow his call- 
ing, and then has the police to interfere and take from him 
his ill-gotten wealth, which they, the police, then proceed to 
use for the benefit of the traveler, say in improving the road 
over which he travels, so that he may be able to carry a 
greater burden the next time to be despoiled of in turn. It 
is to be noticed that, even if the police were to turn over the 
traveler's wealth to him directly, to do with as he pleased, 
he would still labor under the disadvantage, not incurred in 
the simpler system of killing the robber, of having to sup 
port both the robber and the police. 

Another weak feature in the comparison is that in real life 
the robbers do not rob serially, but all together, and that 
any one of them is capable of entirely despoiling the traveler, 
though, on account of differences of strength between them- 
selves, the shares they actually get are unequal. It is there- 
fore entirely idle to think of benefiting the traveler by 
attacking one of the robbers only, even though he were to be 
destroyed, and that Mr. George does not think of doing. 

To come from the illustration to the facts, any one of the 
various forms of usury, though they differ today in the 
amounts they take, is more than capable, when acting alone, 
of absorbing the entire increase of the world. To benefit the 
producer, therefore, usury itself must be destroyed. 

Mr. George, as I said, does not propose to destroy private 
property in robbery directly; he simply intends to have the 
police throttle the robber after the robbery has been effected 
and take from him his booty to use for te general good (the 
good of the police ?), This leads to a curious contradiction 
In his views. When arguing against private property in 
land, he tells us of the “robber who takes all that is left "a 
bat, when arguing in favor of his governmental scheme, it 
would appear that he thinks a comparatively light tax would 
be sufficient to prevent the evil, Now, either the tax is to 
be practically equal to the rent, or it is not. Lf it is not, then 
the robber will continue to grow fat on the difference, and, 
if it is, then the people will be dependent on the good-will 
and good management of the government for all but the mer- 
est necessaries of life. One of the benefits Mr. George attri- 
butes to his scheme is that of the suppression of all forms of 


taxation except that on rent, which, he says, will give an im- 


mense impetus to industry. Now, according to his own the- 
ory, the benefits of this change must be absorbed by the rent, 
and so go either to the idle landholder or his superiors, the 
police, And that this is George's real wish there is some rea- 
son to suppose. He favors the immediate taking over by the | 
local or national governments of all railroads, t legraphs, | 
gas- and water-works, and tir industri eo ' 
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ciently developed. His apparent liking for freedom seems 
to be due to his looking on it as a stimulus to production. 
His system is to the ordinary State Communism as the present 
system is to chattel slavery. The hope of being able to accu- 
mulate serves today to make the toilers work more energeti- 
cally, but in the end they are as surely despoiled as were the 
chattel slaves. Mr. George’s plan is to continue the present 
system, modifying it only by putting the State in as chief 
usurer (Mr. George is now a Greenbacker) instead of leaving 
it, as at present, simply the protector of the usurers. 

On the whole, after a calm and unprejudiced reading of his 
book, I see no reason to change the opinion at which I arrived 
some years ago,—that in Mr. Henry George liberty has one 
of her bitterest and ablest foes. 

Jony F. KELLY. 


Save Me from My Friends! 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

Gail Hamilton, in a very clever article on“ Words in a 
recent number of the North American Review,“ makes the 
very correct observation that the greater part of the writings 
of our critics and commentators is valueless, because the 
critics do not know how to read, To these we must add an- 
other class of critics, —critics whose interest it is to misre- 
present and misinterpret the utterances of an antagonist. 
Apropos of my article on the ‘Philosophical Anarchists" 
in Liberty of July 31, the editor of the London“ Anarchist" 
has this to say: 


Victor Yarros takes Liberty severely to task for its vacil- 
lating language of late. Mr. Tucker says force is only jus- 
tiflable when the right of free speech is denied. That is to 
say, Mr. Tucker is only going to maintain his right to remain 
an eternal wind-bag. 

I have never known Liberty to show any sign of wavering 
in the faith or of lowering its flag; consequently, I could not 
have taken it severely to task for a sin it did not commit. 
Mr. Seymour certainly has the distinction of being “a reader 
with a penetrating eye.“ As to Liberty's position on the 
question of force, it is unassailable, and Mr. Seymour is 
shrewd enough not to attempt any serious argumentative 
attack. The following remarkable words cannot be too often 
quoted: * It is because peaceful agitation and passive resist- 
ance are, in Liberty's hands, weapons more deadly to tyranny 
than any others that I uphold them, and it is because force 
strengthens tyrauny that I condemn it. War and authority 
are companions; peace and Liberty are companions. . . . . 
It is foolish in the extreme, not only to resort to force before 
necessity compels, but especially to madly create the condi- 
tions that will lead to this necessity.” 

Let the impartial reader contrast the brilliancy of these 
guiding ideas with the confused and senseless utterances of 
the brainless, passion-drunk howlers, and say who is the real 
wind-bag. 

Mr. Seymour's position on this question, —indeed, on any 
question,—I have never been able to find out. He treats 
everything in a truly cavalier fashion, and is very careful 
not to commit himself by any definite statement, so that you 
can never charge him with inconsistency or vacillation. 1 
should very much like to reason with Mr. Seymour, but the 
experience of those who have tried it before is not encourag- 
ing. Yours for common honesty, V. Yarnos. 


[We shall now see how studiously Seymour will re- 
frain from copying this crushing retort. If he reprints 
it, he will do so only to defeat my prediction that he 
will not. —Eprror LIRERTY.] 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

A few weeks ago Alexis Vanderbeck, who was then 
employed in a mine in Washington Territory, sub- 
scribed for Liberty. On receipt of the first number 
he passed it around among his fellow-miners. His 
employers found it out and forthwith discharged him, 
and he was obliged to seek work in another territory. 
These mine-owners see farther and deeper than the 
law-befuddled officials of Chicago. They know that 
ideas are far more dangerous to them than bombs, 


Dr. Aveling said in New York the other night that 
the American upper classes were the worst bred people 
he ever met. Perhaps I have never moved in circles 
far enough “up” to enable me to realize this, but thus 
far among Americans I have seldom failed to get a di- 
rect answer to a direct question, and my personal ex- 
perience extended to the Anglicized Celt, Dr. Aveling, 
before I ever met a man who would publicly put thir- 
teen questions in the mouth of a man who never asked 
them. 


The “Easton Labor Journal” takes a squint towards 
Anarchy in a leader favoring atercracy, a word “taken 
from two Greek words, which signify ater, without, and 
cratos, government.“ The writer, however, has got no 
firm grasp of the idea which he fancies that he is cham- 
pioning, for he would change government into admin- 
istration and then draft citizens to serve without pay 
in administrative capacities, just as the government 
now drafts men to do military service. 
dently on the right track, but such a provision is not at 
all consistent with his ideal society, in which “all au- 
thority and all cracies will be superseded by liberty and 
solidarity.” 

In the next issue of Liberty will appear a letter from 
Charles T. Fowler, the author of a work which E. C. 
Walker has characterized as “in many respects the 
best Anarchistie work produced in America,” taking 
substantially the same attitude towards Mr. Walker's 
present championship of legal marriage as that occu- 
pied by Warren, Lloyd, Yarros, “Tritogen,” and nearly 
all the Anarchists of brains, consistency, and conse- 
quence. The citation of supposed authorities is in it- 
self no argument; but when real arguments have been 
advanced, and when Mr. Walker, with the partial op- 
portunity which he has had, and Mr. Harman, with un- 
limited opportunity, have failed to answer them with 
arguments, it is fair to cite, in support of Liberty's posi- 
tion, the names of those whom Walker and Harman 
have always pointed to as the clearest exponents of 
Anarchy. 

John Swinton lately gave expression to a profound 
“Thought” in his “Paper,” to this effect: With the 
present means and methods of production, and the mar- 
vellous progress in mechanical science, how happy and 
contented our life would be under the sun, if a plan 
for perfect and rational organization of Industry were 
devised! It appears, then, that happiness is within our 
reach,—only a plan is lacking; and the “Thought” 
that we are so near and yet so far from it naturally 
makes my sympathetic friend despondent and melan- 
choly. How much sadder he would become if he com- 
prehended the truth that not even a “plan” is needed 
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All that we need is industrial free- 


for our salvation! 
dom, and the only thing that stands between men and 
the Ideal is artificial restraint and the curse of law- 


making. Paraphrasing, then, Mr. Swinton’s words, I 
say: With the present means and methods of produc- 
tion and exchange, how easily and beautifully every- 
thing would settle itself to our full satisfaction if but 
the shackles would be taken off and free play granted 
to the existing industrial forces! 


From the stories and hints of the newspapers it 
seems pretty nearly established that Alexander III. is 
a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. We must remember 
that not one-tenth of what is going on in that hell on 
earth, the Russian empire, chances to find its way into 
the press, and that the press is likely to be unusually 
discreet in such a matter and resist the temptation of 
serving its patrons with an exceptionally sensational 
piece of news for the sake of law and order and the 
blessings of government. Those who delight in sing- 
ing the praises of our civilization and the progress of 
the nineteenth century will do well to dwell a second 
upon the trifling, though somewhat vexatious, fact 
that the lives and fortunes of ninety millions of sane 
people are at the mercy of a dangerous madman, By 
the way, our Russian friends, the Nihilists, should not 
allow any seruples that they may have in regard to the 
punishment of an irresponsible person to interfere be- 
tween Her destructive majesty, the dynamite bomb, 
and her candidate. Though occupying an elevated 
position on the question of Right, we are not adverse 
to a compromise with Expediency on this particular 
| point and quite ready to spare this individual. Force 
should be the last resort, but in Russia all other resorts 
vanished long ago. 


“There is nothing any better than Liberty and no- 
thing any worse than despotism, be it the theological 


| despotism of the skies, the theocratic despotism of 


kings, or the democratic despotism of majorities; and 
the labor reformer who starts out to combat the despot- 
ism of capital with other despotism no better lacks only 
These 
are the words of my brother Pinney of the Winsted 
“Press,” Protectionist and Greenbacker, —that is, a 
man who combats the despotism of capital with that 
despotism which denies the liberty to buy foreign goods 
untaxed and that despotism which denies the liberty 
to issue notes to circulate as currency. Mr. Pinney is 
driven into this inconsistency by his desire for high 
wages and an abundance of money, which he thinks it 
impossible to get except through tariff monopoly and 
money monopoly. But religious despotism pleads a de- 
sire for salvation, and moral despotism pleads a desire 
for purity, and prohibitory despotism pleads a desire 
for sobriety. Yet all these despotisms lead to hell, 
though all these hells are paved with good intentions; 
and Mr. Pinney’s hells are just as hot as any. The 
above extract shows that he knows Liberty to be the 
true way of salvation. Why, then, does he not steadily 
follow it? 


“Lucifer” prints a communication from Rudolf 
Weyler which it prefaces with the statement that it 
was sent to me for publication in Liberty, but that I, 
while not positively rejecting it, would give no assur- 
ances of its appearance. The facts are these. Some 
months ago Mr. Weyler sent me a very good article of 
a general nature, which I accepted and intended to 
print as soon as a convenient opportunity offered. Af- 


ter my criticism of E. C. Walker, he sent me a second 
article taking exception to my views. Four or five 
days later, not having heard from me, he wrote to in- 
quire what disposition I intended to make of his 
articles. I do not remember exactly how I stated my- 
self in reply, but in substance I said that I could not 
print his second article until numerous other articles 
which had been long waiting had appeared, and that 
his first article would be good at any time, as it would 
keep indefinitely. If I do not report myself accurately, 
Mr. Weyler is at liberty to print the letter which I sent 
him. But whatever I said, the little hot-box flew into 
a passion, and demanded the return of both articles, 
adding that, if they would keep, he might as well do 
the keeping. They were returned, and now one of 
them appears in “Lucifer” to exhibit me as the “high- 
priest of Gag”! 


In “Lucifer” of December 10 appeared the follow- 
ing: “Mr. Tucker made no less than seven attacks, by 
himself and Mr. Yarros, upon Mr. Walker in one num- 
ber of Liberty, but he had not even one line of space 
to spare to tell his readers that the reason Mr. W. did 
not appear in self-defence against the editor's previous 
diatribes was because his articles had been confiscated 
by the sheriff. Mr. Tucker had been apprised of this 
fact, but he was determined that his readers should 
| not be. Truly Mr. Tucker seems to be the very high- 
priest of — Gag!“ Let us look into this. The first in- 
timation given me that Mr. Walker and Mrs, Harman 
were not allowed to write for the press from their pri- 
son occurred in the letter from Mrs. Harman which ap- 
peared in the last issue of Liberty. It is true that that 
letter reached ine just in season for the previous issue, 
which contained the seven attacks. Why did I not 
print it then? Because to the letter was appended a 
postscript saying that it was not for publication, but 
adding, in a sentence which passed the sheriff as en- 
tirely harmless but which concealed a meaning that he 
little dreamed of, a remark which was meant to convey 
to me the idea that this appended instruction not to 
publish was to be disregarded. It was an exceedingly 
neat device, and I enjoyed it hugely, only thinking it 
the greater pity that a girl thus fertile in resource 
should be utilizing it to so little purpose. Then this 
thought occurred to me: If I print this letter, the 
sheriff may see it, realize that he is the victim of a 
trick, and strip the prisoners of their remaining privi- 
lege of writing private letters. Therefore, instead of 
printing the letter, I placed at the head of the “On 
Picket Duty” department a notice “to a correspond- 
ent,” which was probably mysterious to other readers, 
but which told Mrs. Harman that her letter was held 
over until I could consult with her friends. Then with- 
out delay I-wrote to Mr. Harman, telling him what 
had happened, expressing my fear of endangering the 
prisoners’ privileges, and asking his advice. In his 
reply he thanked me for the interest I had thus shown, 
and said that he thought the publication of the letter 
would do the prisoners no harm, Accordingly the let- 
ter appeared in the very next issue of Liberty, and its 
readers were informed that Mr. Walker and Mrs. Har- 
man could not write for the press. And for taking 
these precautions in the interest of the prisoners I am 
charged with a determination to conceal facts from my 
readers and labelled “the high priest of Gag!” It is 
painfully evident that “Lucifer” has not only surren- 
dered, but means to conceal its surrender behind a 
policy of barefaced and esate lying. 
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All this is possible and even very probable. Yet Mazzini remains none the less 
a statesman recognized and reputed as such by all Europe. 

He cannot fail to see what all the world sees today, some with joy, others with 
terror,—the growing power of the International. This power, as an established 
fact which no sane person can longer deny, is imposed henceforth in a most impera- 
tive manner on the conviction of the most serious, at the same time as on the most 
stubborn, minds of Europe. Statesmen of almost every country are immensely pre- 
occupied with it today, and among them, with them, against us, Mazzini himself. 
All his recent writings prove it, doubtless in spite of himself. 

Why, then, does he deny this power? Why does he promise the youth and the 
Italian laborers its speedy dissolution? Can he himself believe it? I have put to 
myself and very seriously debated in my own mind this question. I at first hesita- 
ted, uncertain whether I ought to suspect Mazzini's intelligence or his good faith. 
For a long time I could not decide between these two equally distressing supposi- 
tions. And yet one of them, if not both together, must be true, since the power of 
the International is a fact as positive and patent as is, alas! the public negation of 
this power by Mazzini. This uncertainty was painful to me, for, in spite of all the 
religious hallucinations of the peo het, my respect for the practical intelligence 
and the good faith of the t talian patriot was profound and sincere. 

But the last articles which he has just published in “La Roma del Popolo” 
(Numbers 29, 30, and 31) have forced me to recognize that, if his great intelligence, 
ververted by theology, takes a considerable part in the errors which he believes it 
fis duty to propagate, it is incontestable also that in the furious polemical crusade 
which he has undertaken against the International Association of Working People, 
he lacks sincerity and good faith. I shall prove it in analyzing his articles. 

No one will dare to accuse bim of falsehood, but of pious larceny, yes, A great 
writer and consummate politician, Mazzini is a master in that manipulation of lan- 
guage which is very evidently calculated to instil into the minds of his numerous 
readers certain judgments, certain estimates of facts, conforming to his views, with- 
out positively expressing them and still less proving them. Moreover he never 
descends to proofs, to that real verification and comparison of things and of facts 
which constitutes, in our opinion, the only solid foundation of all positive know- 
ledge and of all serious ee This method doubtless appears to him much 
too material, too brutal, and, above all, it would embarrass him considerably in the 
demonstration of the errors which he wishes to propagate. Ile prefers the easier 
method of ingenious allusions and hazardous affirmations. hat is what he 
calls, in opposition to the critical method, the synthetic method. It is that of all 
theologians. 

Mazzini never appeals to free thought; he takes good care not to arouse it in his 
audience. This would be a witness and a judge far too troublesome. Iis great 
care, on the contrary, is always to lull it to sleep, as much in himself as in others, 
by the poetic harmony of his language, of his mystical fantasies, and of his senti- 
mental reasoning. IIis logic is not that of thought, as with pure metaphysicians, 
and still less that of facts, as with the materialistic or positivistic thinkers; it is 
not even the brutal and frank logie of the absurd, as with theologians by profes- 
sion; it is a logie of sentiment, powerful in its fervor, but as uncertain and vague 
as the Ideal which forms its object, and masking with a remarkable skill, behind 
the appearances of a delusive liberalism and of a false rationalism, its fanatical 
worship of the absurd and of authority. 

Mazzini is a great artist. He knows the generous sentiments of youth and of a 
part of the Italian proletariat which he has so powerfully aided in forming, and 
tor forty years he has known how to draw from this magnificent instrument what- 
«ver sounds he wished. But in politics the name of art is prestidigitation. For 
forty years Mazzini has been the great prestidigitator of Italy. 

Understand, there are two kinds of restidigitators. There are the common 
statesmen, whose interested, personal ambition, foreign to any ideal, asks nothing 
better than to avail itself of all ideas and of all omits sentiments, to gain its ends 
more promptly. Such was the great Napoleon, the leader and true founder of the 
tuodern political school; such were, and are after him, naturally each in his own 
way, the Napoleon Thirds, the Cavours, the Bismarcks, the Thiers, the Gambettas, 
and, not to forget the small fry, the Jules Simons, the Jules Favres, the Trochus, 
the Keratrys, the Picards. .. But there are also, at rare intervals, in history, 
political prestidigitators of a kiud infinitely superior and incomparably more noble 
and pure: these are the sincerely religious statesmen like Mazzini., These deceive 
the people in deceiving themselves; they are strangers to the vulgar inspirations 
of interest, vanity, and personal ambition, and, if they magnetize and abuse the 
masses, it is never with a view to their own glory, but with a view to the triumph 
of an adored ideal, of their God. 

There is one thing in common between these two categories of statesmen, other- 
wise so different and even so completely opposite,—it is that both, although actu- 
ated by quite contrary motives, equally deceive the popular masses and oppress 
them, when they have the power, by imposing on them tendencies which have no- 
thing in common with their spontaneous aspirations or their real needs. 

Alas! history tells us that the masses have lent themselves only too readily up 
to this time, never weary of playing this unhappy rôle of instrument at the dispo- 
sition of the first artist who deigns to make use of it. It tells us also that they 
have always paid very dear for this generous, but blind, confidence. And we see, 
in truth, that, in spite of the lofty deeds of so many skilful and illustrious enchant- 
ers, in spite of all these Messiahs aud all these Saviours, the real situation of the 
proletariat remains in the highest degree deplorable. It is not ameliorated, it has 
grown worse. 

But here is the proletariat of Europe and of America beginning, at last, to per- 
ceive this also. Everywhere, in all countries, we see the masses awakening, stir- 
ring, agitating, aud putting their heads ther, defiant of all their saviours, tutors, 
phe. ge leaders, and more and more resolved to take into their own hands the di- 
rection of their own affairs. And as they are collectivists as much by position as 
by nature, they tend to create today an immense collective force, by organizing in 
solidarity among themselves across the political frontiers of States. 

Such was the real, the sole cause of the birth of the International, and such is 
also the secret of its present power. 


But this the mind of Mazzini, so profoundly religious, absolutely refuses to com- 
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prehend. Idealist to the marrow of his bones, revealer, statesman, he always 
imagines that one can still impress today upon the hearts and imaginations of the 
people, as on a blank „anything that one wishes. This false idea is the basis 
of all his hopes, but also the permanent cause of all his disappointments. “ Mul- 
titudes, as well as individuals,“ he pretends, “are essential], capable of being edu- 
cated,” and doubtless this is why, although forty years of abortive efforts ought to 
have sufficiently proved to him the profound incompatibility which exists between 
the living and real nature of the Italian nation — the least religious of any in Eu- 
rope, excepting always the people of Russia—and the mystical idealism of which 
he has made himself the Messiah and apostle, Mazzini does not yet despair of con- 
verting it. But this is also the reason why he dreads, more than he is willing to 
admit, the disastrous effects of the socialistic and materialistic propaganda, the 
more threatening as it is infinitely better suited to the national genius of the Ital- 
ians than his own. This is why he has declared this war to the death against us, 
not recoiling even from the horrible danger of seeing himself sustained, in the furi- 
ous struggle which he has excited against us, by the arbitrary and violent acts of 
a government which he detests, as much as an heir, more or less legitimate, can 
detest his rich relative who shows himself in no hurry to die. 

I well know that Mazzini poluas in theory the greatest respect for the people. 
In his celebrated formula, “ Dio e Popolo,” he even accords them the second place 
after God. Mazzini respects the people as much as a theologian can respect any- 
thing outside of God; as much as an idealist in general is capable of recognizing 
and appreciating a living reality. 

Moreover, between the theologians and the idealists the difference is not t. 
The theologian is the idealist consistent and sincere, and the idealist is the theolo- 
gian hesitating and ashamed. Both of them, moreover, agree in the worship of he 
ve, in 
practice; the absurd being the consecration of this discipline, which in its turn is 
the guaranty of all privileges; with this difference, as | have just said, that the 
theologians have the courage and the ostentation of the absurd, while the idealists 
vainly try to give it an appearance of rationality. Theology, then, is only the he- 
roic and violent display of that historic disease of the mind which is called, in gen- 
eral, idealism; a disease which, long prepared by the Pantheistie religions of the 
East, as a metaphysical theory, dates from the first Greek philosophers and especi- 
ally from Plato, but which Christianity alone has introduced officially, as a practi- 
cal, dissolvent element of life, into the social and political organization of nations. 
The essential nature of this disease is to seek and to love in the real world, in so- 
ciety, in men, in things, only itself, — either its own interest, or its nal thought, 
—not their real nature, but the reflection of a preconceived ideal, which is, in re- 
ality, nothing but the worship of himself by the individual, who adores himself in the 
absolute or in God. 

Mazzini, who proscribes and who abhors individualism, but who, on the other 
hand, proclaims and adores idealism, does not even suspect that idealism is the spirit- 
ual father of individualism, 

Mazzini, moreover, never says the Absolute; he says “God.” And he is a thou- 
sand times right, for, from the moment that one is an idealist or a spiritualist, he 
must, under 5 of inconsistency, recognize himself a theologian, and, when 
one is a theologian, he must have the courage to proclaim it atone the whole world. 
Ile must have the holy audacity of the absurd. The Absolute is an equivocal term 
invented by the metaphysicians who endeavor to establish an impossible golden 
mean between reason and religious faith, between scientific truth and theological 
fictions, between the real world and the God-phantom. 

But, although actually a phantom, once taken from nothingness and placed on 
his throne by the belief of the faithful, God becomes a proud aud jealous Master. 
He does not suffer himself to be denied, or even simply concealed, under any cir- 
cumstances or pretexts whatsoever. So we have seen the republican Mazzini con- 
ceal at times the flag of the Republic, but never the flag of God. For love of Italian 
unity, necessary and sole instrument, according to him, for the propagandism and 
realization of the new divine law in the aria. hia could consent to covenant or, at 
least, to treat with the Pope and the kings; but to covenant with ungodly persons, 
—what do I say?—to merely observe a truce of tolerance toward republican, ar- 
dent, devoted, generous, but atheistical, youth, for love of the Italian Republic, that 
he can not, that he will not do. Better retard a hundred years the advent of the 
Republic, for the Republic without God would be the triumph of the Italian people, 
real and living, and not that of the Mazzinian Italy, privileged throne of his God. 

The religious hypocrites, the Tartuffes, have well said, there is no transaction or 
compromise with God. From the moment that his existence is proclaimed, he 
wishes to be everything, to invade everything, and to absorb everything. If he is, 
everything must disappear; he is alone, and alone he wishes to fill the heart of his 
subjects, whose existence even, strictly, would be already in contradiction with his 
being; so of all known regione Buddhism appears to me the most consistent, since 
its worship has no other object than the 88 annihilation of human indivi- 
duals in the absolute nothing, in God. It is certain that, if God had a real exist- 
ence, neither the world nor, consequently, the believers would ever have existed. 
He alone would be: the sole Being, the absolute recluse. But as he exists only in 
the imagination and simply through the faith of the believers, he has been forced 
to make them this important concession, —to suffer them to exist also, by the side 
of him, in spite of logic, —and this is one of the fundamental absurdities of theo- 
logy. So he makes them pay very dear for this forced and single concession, be- 
cause he immediately demands of them that, annihilating themselves continually 
in him, they shall seek and find their existence only in him and shall adore only 
him, which is to say that they must break all human and terrestrial solidarity to adore 
themselves in kim. God is egoism idealized; he is the human Me lifted to an infinite 


wer. 

This refined egoism, this adoration of self in any ideal whatsoever, — the adora- 
tion of God, in a word, — produces effects so much the more maleficent and cruel 
because, in men sincerely religious, it has no consciousness of itself: they believe 
they are serving God in satisfying their own desires and in sacrificing all the world, 
including themselves, to their dearly-loved fancies, to the ardent hallucinations of 
their own minds. I speak only of sincere believers, for the hypocrites do not de- 
ceive themselves, but make use of religion as a very convenient mask to hide their 
infamous game, and as a pretext to sacrifice others, never themselves. 

These religious hypocrites, always allied, more or less, with pouen hypocrites, 
— see Versailles, see all the present governments of Europe, — have doubtless done 
immense harm to human society. But the harm which the sincere believers have 
done and still continue to do is not less. In the first place, without these last, the 

wer of the hypocrites, whether religious or political, would have been impossible. 
Piy rites have never founded any religion; they have contented themselves with 
exploiting those religions which the sincere believers have founded. The ardent 
sincerity of the latter has always served as a port to the criminal hypocrisy of 
the former. This is our prime grievance against the sincerely religious. 

These men may be divided into three ries: first, the violent and furious 
believers; second, the loving believers; and, third, the routine, or machine, believ- 
ers. This last category constitutes the immense majority of believers. a 
sible because they are destitute of all power of reflection, believing through tradition, 
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through ignorance, through custom, they form the flock of 
spective churches, and at the same time a terrible instrument of reaction, when 
blood is wanted, — see Saint-Burtholomew, 
violent and furious believers. 

Above the fiock, and by the side of the hypocrites, always sharing the power and 
the control with these last, rises the terrible group of the fanatical and furious be- 
lievers. Purer because infinitely more sincere, they are at the same time more 
maleficent and much more ferocious than the hypocrites. Humanity is unknown 

to them; burning with an ardent zeal for their God, they despise it, hate it, and 
ask nothing better than to exterminate men by thousands, by tens and hundreds 
of 3 There are such religious demoniacs in the Assembly of Versailles; 
not many, the majority of that Assembly benie composed of h ites or fools, 
but there are some. Such were the people who in the Middle Ages and later 
soaked the earth in blood in the name of their socalled God of mercy and love. 
They established the Inquisition and the order of the Jesuits. Torquemada and 
Loyola were sincere Christians, but rather violent. Moreover, we find them as well 
in Protestant churches as in the Roman Catholic church; Luther, Melancthon, Cal- 
vin at Geneva, Knox in Scotland, were of this number. And even today the so- 
cieties of the pietists in Germany, of the Mémiers in Switzerland, of the holy 
propagators of the Bible in England, as well as the Society of Jesus, are full of 
them. Savonarola, that hero and, after Dante, that inspirer of Mazzini, would have 
become a terrible persecutor, if, instead of being burned, he had triumphed. All 
these men, these heroes of religion, have burned and are burning with an ardent and 
exclusive love for their God, and, terribly consistent, they ask nothing better than 
to burn and exterminate all that appears to them heretical and profane, — that is, 
human,—for the greater glory of their God: Celestial Master, “Father and 
Teacher,” as Mazzini says. 
To be continued, 
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But the principle of Democracy does not stop here. Government still interferes, 
even in these United States, in some instances, with the social and political status 
of the Individual, as in the case of slavery, with commerce, with the title to the 
soil, with the validity of private obligations, with the treatment of crime, and, 
finally, with the marriage and parental relationships of the citizen; and it is obvi- 
ously an incongruous fact that it interferes with all these, in many instances at 
least, to the great annoyance of the citizen, who, according to our political theory, 
is himself the sovereign, and consequently the voluntary fabricator of that which 
annoys him. ‘To the philosophical mind there is that in this incongruity alone 
which predicts the ultimate emancipation of the citizen from the restrictions of le- 
gislation and jurisprudence, in every aspect of his existence. Accordingly, there 
is another whole third of the domain hitherto occupied by Government which is at 
this moment in a between it and the Individual. The whole of that legisla- 
tion which establishes or tolerates that form of human bondage which is called 
slavery is at this moment undergoing the most determined and vigorous onset of 
public opinion which any false and tyrannical institution of Government was ever 
called upon to endure. The full and final abolition of slavery can not but be re- 
warded, by every reflecting mind, as prospectively certain. Such is the fiat of 
Democracy; such is the inevitable sequitur from the Democratic premise of inherent 
political rights. Government interferes, again, to regulate commerce; but what is 
the demand of Democracy in relation to that? Nothing short of absolute free 
trade. Democracy says to Government, Hands off! Let the Individual determine 
for himself when, and where, and how he will buy and sell. Does any one doubt 
that Democracy will, in the long run, have its own way in relation to this matter 
as well, and that tariffs, and custom houses, and collectorships, and the whole lum- 
bering paraphernalia of indirect taxation, which fences out the intercourse of na- 
tions, will be looked back upon, in a generation or two, in a light akin to that in 
which the police system of Fouché, the passport system of the despotic countries of 
Europe, and the censorship of the press are now regarded by us? Government 
still interferes to control the public domain; but already an organized and rapidly 
augmenting political organization is demanding in this country a surrender of this 
whole subject to the Individual Sovereigns who make the Government, and who 
need the land. Nor are the modest pretensions of Land Reform, which as yet 
touch ouly the public domain, likely to end at that. The very foundation prin- 
ciples of the ownership of land, as vested in individuals and protected by law, can 
not 2 much longer from a searching and radical investigation; and when that 
comes, the arbitrary legislation of Government will have to give place to such natu- 
ral and scientific principles regulating the subject as may be evolved. Land Re- 
form, in its present aspect, is merely the prologue to a thorough and unsparing, but 
philosophical and equitable 3 by means of which either the land itself, 
or an equal participation in the benefits of the land, shall be secured to the whole 
people. Science, not human legislation, must finally govern the distribution of the 
soil. Government, again, interferes with contracts and private obligations. But 
already the demand is growing loud for the abolition of the usury laws, and a dis- 
tant murmuring is overheard of the question whether good faith and the mainten- 
ance of credit would not be promoted by dispensing with all laws for the collection 
of debts. Both the statesman and the citizen have observed, not without profound 
consideration, the significant fact that the fear of the law is less potential for the 
enforcement of obligations than commercial honor; that the protest of a notary, or 
even a whisper of suspicion on Change, is fraught with a cogency which neither a 
bench warrant nor a capias ad satisfaciendum ever Government still 
deals with criminals by the old-fashioned process of punishment, but both science 
and philanthropy concur in pronouncing that the grand remedial agency for crime 
is prevention, and not cure. The whole theory of vindictive punishment is rapidly 
obsolescent. That theory once dead, all that remains of punishment is simply de- 
fensive. Imprisonment melts into the euphemism, detention; and, while detained, 
the prisoner is treated tenderly, as a diseased or unfortunate person. Nor does 
Democracy stop at that. Democracy declares that liberty is an inalienable right, 
the inherent prerogative of the Individual Sovereign, of which there is no possible 
defeasance, even by his own act. Democracy therefore claims, or will claim when 
it better understands the universality of its own pretension, either such conditions 
of 8 that We longe; p” or else that some more delicate 
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Democracy invests the Individual man. 

When the battles which are thus already waged in these various departments of 
man affairs between Government and the Individual shall have been finally 
the domain of Government will have shrunk to the merest frag- 
ment of its old dimensions. Hardly any eee of legislation, worthy of the name, 
will remain, save that of the marriage and parental relations. These are subjects 
of great delicacy, and form, ordinarily, an insuperable barrier to the freedom of 
investigation in this direction. It is in connection with these subjects that men 
shrink with dismay from what they understand to be the programme of Socialism. 
A brief consideration of the subject, conducted with the boldness and impartiality 
of science, will demonstrate, however, that the most extreme 2 of Social- 
ism does not transcend, in the least, the legitimate operation of the fundamental 
principle of either Protestantism or Democracy. There is that, both in one and 
the other, which, carried simply out to its logical and inevitable conclusion, covers 
the whole case of marriage and the love relations, and 3 emancipates them 
from the impertinent interference of human legislation. First, what says Protest- 
antism? Why, that the right of private judgment in matters of conscience is para- 
mount to all other authority whatsoever. But marriage has been, in all ages, a 
subject eminently under the dominion of conscience and the religious sense. Be- 
sides, it is one of the best recognized principles of high-toned religionism that every 
action of the life is appropriately made matter of conscience, inasmuch as the re- 
sponsibility of the Individual toward God is held to extend to every, even the mi- 
nutest thing, which the Individual does. No man, we are told, can answer for his 
brother. is, then, settles the whole question. It abandons the whole subject to 
the conscience of the Individual. It implies the charge of a spiritual despotism, 
wholly unwarranted, for any man to interfere with the conscientious determination 
of any other with regard to it. Nor can it be objected, with any effect, that this 
rule only applies when the determination of the Individual accords with, and is 
based upon, his own conscientious conviction, for who shall determine whether it 
be so or not? Clearly no one but the Individual himself. Any tribunal assuming 
to do it for him oni be the Inquisition over again, which is the special abhorrence 
of Protestantism. Such, then, is the Protestant faith. But what, let us inquire, 
is the Protestant practice? Precisely what it should be, in strict accordance with 
the fundamental axiom of Protestantism. Every variety of conscience and every 
variety of deportment in reference to this precise subject of love is already tolerated 
among us. At one extreme of the scale stand the Shakers, who abjure the connec- 
tion of the sexes altogether. At the other extremity stands the association of Per- 
fectionists, at Oneida, who hold and practise, and justify by the Scriptures, as a 
religious dogma, what they denominate complex marriage, or the pb ae of love. 
We have, in this State, stringent laws against adultery and fornication; but laws 
of that sort fall powerless, in America, before the all-pervading sentiment of Pro- 
testantism, which vindicates the freedom of conscience to all persons and in all 
things, provided the consequences fall upon the parties themselves. Hence the 
Oneida Perfectionists live undisturbed and respected, in the heart of the State of 
New York, and in the face of the world; sat ibe civil government, true to the 
Democratic principle, which is only the same principle in another aplication, is 
little anxious to interfere with this breach of its own ordinances, so long as they 
cast none of the consequences of their conduct upon those who do not consent to 
bear them. 

Such, then, is the unlimited sweep of the fundamental axiom of Protestantism. 
Such its unhesitating indorsements, both theoretically and practically, of the whole 
doctrine of the absolute Sovereignty of the Individual. It does not help the mat- 
ter to assert that it is an irreligious or a very immoral act to do this, or that, or the 
other thing. Protestantism neither asserts or denies that. It merely asserts that 
there is no power to determine that question higher than the Individual himself. 
It does not help the matter to affirm that the Scriptures, or the law of God, deliv- 
ered in any form, have determined the nature and limits of marriage. Protestant- 
ism, again, neither denies that proposition nor affirms it. It merely affirms, again, 
that the Individual himself must decide for himself what the law of God is, and 
that there is no authority higher than himself to whose decision he can be required 
to submit. It is arrogance, self-righteousness, and spiritual despotism for me to 
assume that you have not a conscience as well as I, and that, if re regulate your 
own conduct in the light of that conscience, it will not be as well regulated in the 
sight of God as it would be if I were to impose the decisions of my conscience 
upon you. 

In general, however, Government still interferes with the marriage and parental 
relations. Democracy in America has always proceeded with due deference to the 
prudential motto, festina lente. In France, at the time of the first Revolution, Demo- 
cracy rushed with the explosive force of escapement from centuries of compression, 
pone blank to the bull’s oys of its final destiny, from which it recoiled with such 

orce that the stupid world has dreamed, for half a century, that the vital principle 
of Democracy was dead. As a logical sequence from Democratic principie, the je- 
gal obligation of marriage was sundered, and the Sovereignty of the Individual 
above the institution was vindicated. That the principle of Democracy is, poten- 
tially, still the same will appear upon slight examination. Democracy denies all 
power to Government in matters of religion. No Democratic Government does, 
therefore, or can base its interference with marriage upon the religious ground. Tt 
defines marriage to be, and it as being, a mere civil contract. It justifies 
its own interference with it upon the same ground that it justifies its interference 
with other contracts, — namely, to enforce the civil obligations connected with it, 
and to insure the maintenance of children. But here, as in the case of ordinary 
obligations, if the conviction obtains that different conditions of society will render 
the present relations of property between husband and wife unnecessary, and se- 
cure, by the equitable distribution and general abundance of wealth, a universal 
deference on the part of parents to the dictates of nature in behalf of children, 
Democracy will cease to make this subject an exception to her dominant principles. 
A tendency to change these conditions is already shown in the of laws to 
secure to the wife an independent or individual enjoyment of property. Already 
the observation is made, too, that children are never 8 among the wealthy 
classes, and hence the natural inference that the scientific production, the equitable 
distribution, and the economical employment of wealth would render human laws 
unnecessary to enforce the first mandate of nature,—hospitality and kindness to- 
ward offspring. The doctrine is already considerably diffused that the union of 
the sexes ant be, not only more pure, but more permanent, in the absence, under 
favorable circumstances, of all legal interference. But whether that be so or not is 
not now the question. I am merely asserting that the inevitable tendency of De- 
mocracy, like that of Protestantism, is toward abandoning this subject to the sover- 
eign determination of the Individual, and that Democracy in this country will 
attain, ay more leisurely, the same point to which it went at a single leap, and 
from which it rebounded, in France. 

It is far less obvious, judging from the practical exhibition which it has hitherto 
made of itself, that the essential principle of Socialism is, equally with that of Pro- 
testantism and Democracy, the Individual Sovereignty. Indeed, Socialism has 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politica, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel." — PROUDHON. 


fue appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself N for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the pa a ot 
articles by the same or other writers by no means ind! 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such di: Serret of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Announcement Extraordinary! 


After many years’ waiting and preparing of the way, 
I am about to attempt the execution of a purpose 
which I have had steadily in view ever since I first be- 
came an Anarchist, — the translation into English and 
publication of Proudhon's complete works. In 1873, 
when, by the kind advice of Colonel William B. Greene, 
I began an examination of Proudhon's writings, I knew 
no more about the thought of the great French philo- 
sopher and economist than Herbert Spencer knew 
about it when he made bold to criticise it in his “So- 
cial Statics.” In fact, I shared with nearly all people 
in America and England the misinformation regarding 
him that, having once said that “property is robbery,” 
he was therefore a Communist and a most ferocious 
one. But, thanks to Colonel Greene, I read Proudhon’s 
discussion with Bastiat on the question of interest, and 
then the famous “What is Property?” and great in- 
deed was my astonishment at finding in them, but pre- 
sented in very different terms, the identical ideas which 
1 had already learned from Josiah Warren, and which, 
evolved by these two men independently, will be as 
fundamental in whatever social changes henceforth 
come over the world as has been the law of gravitation 
in all the revolutions in physical science which have 
followed its discovery,—I mean, of course, the ideas 
of Liberty and Equity. Moreover, as I continued in 
my reading, I found that Proudhon had not, like War- 
ren, confined himself to the bare elucidation of the 
principles, but had discussed in their revolutionary 
light nearly every subject touching the welfare of man- 
kind, bringing to this herculean work a mastery of 
style, a skill of dialectics, and a wealth of learning 
entirely beyond the limits attainable by the simple 
und untutored, though wonderfully lucid, mind of 
Warren. 

However it may be with other kinds of wealth, no 
one will dispute, I think, that the satisfaction derived 
from the possession of knowledye— especially newly- 
discovered knowledge —is proportional to the degree 
in which its owner can make others share it. Natur- 
ally, then, my first thonght was: “What a pity that 
these unparalleled researches of Proudhon in the realm 
of sociology should remain a sealed letter to the Eng- 
-lish-speaking race!” And I said to Colonel Greene: 
“ Why don’t you translate ‘What is Property?““ Tis 
answer was: “Why don’t you?” A mere boy, the 
thought of my competency for such a task had never 
occurred to me. But, the suggestion thus deposited in 
my mind, I turned it over and over and enlarged upon 
it, until I reached a determination that I could spend 
my life in no worthier, more helpful, more congenial 
pursuit than the enrichment of English literature by 
embodying in it at least an approximate equivalent of 
the entire product of a master mind in French litera- 
ture. “What work nobler,”-asks the Sol f e“ 
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Teufelsdröckh's biographical documents, “than trans- 
planting foreign thought into the barren domestic soil; 
except indeed planting thought of your own, which 
the fewest are privileged to do?” Not belonging to 
the privileged few, I enthusiastically took my place in 
the second rank and published “ What is Property?” 

It received a great deal of attention from the press, 
was read, and is read more aud more, by thinking 
people in all classes of society, can now be found in 
most of the principal libraries and institutions of learn- 
ing, and has exercised a marked influence upon the 
minds foremost in the revolutionary movement. Never- 
theless, it did not find a market sufficient to justify me 
in following it with the other works. Reluctant to 
abandon my design, it occurred to me that I might cre- 
ate a market; that, by presenting the basic thought of 
Proudhon in simpler shape and applying it to the 
events uppermost in people's minds, I might not only 
directly spread the truth, but arouse an interest to 
know it in its (as yet) best estate,—the works of 
Proudhon. 

And I started Liberty. It proved to be the very 
thing, and more. It began directly, not only to ac- 
complish my purpose regarding Proudhon, but to do 
an invaluable work of itsown. Minds here, there, and 
everywhere were interested, attracted, and won, and 
the best elements of the progressive schools gradually 
gathered around it, until now it has, not a very large, 
but a growing, enthusiastic, earnest, and intelligent 
body of supporters. These have testified their interest 
in Anarchistie literature, and the time seems to have 
come to try them with the works of Proudhon and to 
push once more my original design. 

Accordingly I shall issue on January 1, 1887, the 
first number of a monthly periodical to be called the 
“Proudhon Library,” its purpose being the publication 
of an English translation, in parts of sixty-four pages 
each, of the entire works of P. J. Proudhon, including 
his voluminous and very valuable correspondence. A 
number will be issued on the first day of every month, 
and, as fast as each work is completed, I will bind it, 
for such subscribers as will return all the numbers, 
handsomely and at a trifling cost. The bound vol- 
umes will be uniform in every respect with “ What is 
Property?” and there will be not far from fifty in all, 
averaging four or five hundred octavo pages each. The 
subscription price is fixed at three dollars a year,—a 
rate which will enable the subseribers to get the com- 
plete works, bound, for nearly fifty dollars less than they 
would have to pay if they should wait till the comple- 
tion of each volume before buying it. 

The first work to appear will be that wonderful pro- 
duct of the human intellect entitled: “System of Eco- 
nomical Contradictions: or, the Philosophy of Misery.” 
It consists of two volumes, which will constitute the 
fourth and fifth of the series. “What is Property?” 
is the first, and the second and third will appear later. 
A descriptive cireular, giving fuller details of the pro- 


ject and a list of the works, has been mailed to every | 


subscriber to Liberty, and any other person may receive 
one by applying for it. I confidently expect every 
reader of Liberty to subscribe for the “Proudhon Li- 
brary,” and all of them who are pecuniarily able, to put 
their names down for two, three, five, ten, or more co- 
pies. If they do this, the enterprise will be an assured 
success and an immense impetus will be given to the 
Revolution. Jt will be a great help to me in the work if 
all who can will send the money promptly, 

The publication in English of these fifty volumes, in 
which the great French Anarchist discusses with a 
master’s mind and pen nearly every vital question now 
agitating the world, covering the fields of political eco- 
nomy, sociology, religion, metaphysies, history, litera- 
ture, and art, not only is a great event in literature, 
but will mark an epoch in the Social Revolution which 
is now making all things new. Of this Revolution, in 
fact, Proudhon's works constitute almost an encyclo- 
pedia. “Nothing has escaped the great thinker,” said 
Michelet, in reference to them, Cau the people of 
America—the country in which Proudhon is said to 
have expected his ideas to be first realized — afford to 
remain in ignorance of them? I think not. What do 


you think, reader? If you, too, think not, will you help 


to make them known? 
Bens. R. TUCKER. 


The Colin Campbell Suit. 


A discussion is going on about the propriety of pub- 
lishing in the newspapers the reports of the Colin 
Campbell divorce suit, and many heads of families have 
expressed the opinion that the publication should not 
be made. For one thing, they are afraid that innocent 
girls will get bad ideas about married life. The report 
of the trial will certainly give them an idea of some of 
its dangers. The so-called purists do not appear to re- 
flect upon what is the reason or cause of the publica- 
tion. Here is a wife who finds her husband diseased. 
She tells him that she cannot consent to relations which 
poison her health. Under Anarchy her decision would 
be the law of the case. He could have no rights over 
her person. But under statute law this man is licensed 
to persecute this woman. 

The statute provides for a public trial, so that a court 
and jury may determine whether the woman shall be 
again free from the disgusting individual whom she 
has taken for her husband without knowing of his dis- 
ease. The law invites him to attempt to prove her re- 
lations with other men as a reason why she shall not go 
free of him! Hence the reports. They spring out of 
the trial. The law arranges for a public washing of 
dirty linen, and then the admirers of statute law are 
shocked at the publication of the testimony and cross- 
examinations, which nothing but the law has made ne- 
cessary. If the so-called purists want to abolish such 
publications, let them abolish the laws providing for 
divorce suits, and substitute a simple recognition of the 
natural and inalienable right of every individual to 
govern himself or herself in sexual relations. 

Tax Kak. 


Beecher, the Anarchist. 

Henry Ward Beecher says a great many true things, 
but he also talks much nonsense. That is because he 
takes more pains to be smart than to be accurate, and 
talks with the most assurance of things concerning 
which he knows least. He recently treated Plymouth 
church to a discourse on labor which was a bewildering 
imbroglio of ideas and pure ignorance. His misin- 
formation on the subject of Socialism is as extensive 
as any able editor's, and the density of his stupidity 
when talking about Anarchy is unequalled. Like all 
the rest of the pulpiteers and newspaper editors, he 
confounds every revolutionary doctrine with State So- 
cialism. Take this ridiculous statement for example: 
“Socialism is a skin disease, and nothing but Anarchy 
disguised. Its aim is to accomplish everything through 
the government.” It would be laughable, were it not 
so discouraging, to hear a man of Beecher’s intelligence 
and with his opportunities to acquire correct informa- 
tiou accusing Anarchy of conspiring with the State or 
seeking its aid. The very derivation and absolute 
meaning of the word ought to teach him better than 
that. 

After this lucid statement of the aim of Anarchy, 
Mr. Beecher says: 


The Anarchist wants society devastated and then have it 
spring up anew. It would be a benevolence to imprison these 
crazy people, who are as much outside the pale of humanity 
as the wolf and bear. It is not culpable to exterminate them. 


How he can reconcile his two statements is beyond 
my comprehension. Both being absolutely false as 
well as contradictory, no reconciliation is necessary, 
however. The simple explanation that the man doesn't 
know what he is talking about is sufficient. But if 
Mr. Beecher would take the trouble to learn the mean- 
ing of Auarchy and ask some real Anarchist what he 
wants or hopes to accomplish, he would avoid making 
a fool of himself, and I trust would also avoid speak- 
ing falsely. He could learn readily that Anarchy does 
not aim to accomplish anything through the govern- 
ment, and that no Anarchist wants to devastate society. 
Anarchy demands that government shall cease devas- 
tating society and let society reform itself on a natural 
basis. The Anarchist wants to abolish injustice, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and crime. Mr. Beecher says such a 
person is no better than a ravaging wolf and ought to 
be exterminated. If that be so, Mr. Beecher is no 
better than a wolf and ought to be knocked in the 
head. Why, the disturbing, 5 fellow said in 
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that same sermon: “I want equality for everybody. 
Absolute individualism is the one great thing to be 
desired, because it begets intelligence and forms the 
basis of society.“ Absolute individualism, Mr. Beecher! 
that is rank Anarchism. As an Anarchist, I ask for 
nothing more. If I ought to be exterminated, what 
right have you to live? You say I and those who be- 
lieve as I do are crazy and unfit to live, because you 
imagine that we do not agree with you, but you see we 
do agree. Cease muddling the minds of people, Brother 
Beecher. Climb down from your pulpit and join the 
Anarchists, the Absolute Individualists, who want 
equality of opportunity for everybody. Let us all be 
exterminated together. Max. 


Drawn by the Magnet, Anarchy. 

When S. P. Putnam, the travelling lecturer and 
secretary of the American Secular Union, who, with a 
zeal worthy of a better cause, spread far and wide the 
nine-demands-agitation during the out-going adminis- 
tration of 1886, visited the home of “Lucifer” and 
observed the all-absorbing interest which the light- 
bearers seemed to take in their unpopular work, he 
expressed surprise and regret that such heroic warriors 
should insist on separating themselves from the central 
column, which is making gigantic strides to victory, 
and engage in a hopeless fight, which can but end in 
martyrdom, for the sake of trifling “side issues” which 
“may or may not tend to the general progress.“ How 
much “more for man's advancement, both ideally and 
practically,” it is to tax churches than to abolish usury 
and legal privilege! It is not unreasonable to assume 
that since that time the Valley Falls reformers have 
considerably risen in the estimation of the Secular 
Union, for the work of Simplification of Ceremonies 
habitual on the solemn occasions when two adult fools 
ure shut up forever in the cage of marriage to make life 
an intolerable burden to each other is scarcely less 
noble, grand, and progressive a work than that for any 
of the nine demands. But, on the other hand, we 
begin to perceive a marked tendency on the part of 
the theological Anarchists to give more and more 
attention to the “side issues“ which they have hereto- 
fore scornfully neglected. Are we to explain this phe- 
nomenon by the law of compensation, and see in it the 
hand of a merciful providence? If so, let the pessimis- 
tically-inclined Anarchist be consoled. The loss is 
more than counterbalanced by the gain. 

The fact to be mentioned first is that Mr. Wakeman 
has been seized with so strong a craving for some real 
reform work that he, lively and with youthful vigor, 
jumps over the blocks in the political path that would 
at any other time be considered as insurmountable ob- 
stacles to further advance. Watching Mr. Wakeman 
as he serenely and calinly stood on the Fatherhood-of- 
God platform and determined to stick to Henry George 
in spite of his tricky ways and suspicious silence on the 
subject of the nine demands, the idea occurred to us 
that the bull and the red shaw! may be expected to be 
reconciled one of these days. Of course, our gratifica- 
tion would be much more intense, had he brought over 
this ardor and activity to the An-archistic side of the 
fence, but, Mr. Walker's idea of the logical order of 
progress having been properly assimilated, we can 
clearly see how the Henry George movement and the 
platform of the new party are going to boom immensely 
the No-State movement. When the time is ripe for 
the third of Mr. Walker's stages, the Fatherhood of 
God will be dropped overboard in the close embrace of 
the Brotherhood of Man, and behold the birth of 
Anarchy! 

However, for those that are not given to metaphy- 
sical speculation and who cannot see any method in Mr. 
Walker’s madness, there are more tangible and direct 
indications of progress. The recent utterances of Col- 
onel Ingersoll unmistakably show that the centre of 
Sravity of his reflections had been carried over from 
the theological realm into the politico-social. Jonah 
and the whale are to be given a rest, and our modern 
Jonahs, who have nothing to swallow, but who are in 
danger of being swallowed by the monster of mono- 
poly, are more looked after. In his Lay Sermon and 
the published interviews on the labor topics, though 
full of contradictions, as the reader will judge from 
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the few samples which the editor of Liberty elsewhere | every one whose vision extends beyond the end of his 
displays, he yet takes very radical ground and gives | nose ought to have foreseen it from the first, 


some excellent advice. Without being aware of it, he 
favors the Socialistic Cost principle, the Anarchistic 
occupying-ownership land theory, and “dissolution of 
government in the economic organism.” 


So the world moves. V. Lannos. 


Who are the Cowards? 

The extreme of impudence is reached by Mr. Har- 
man when he insinuates that Tucker, Yarros, and 
Lloyd “say a hundred words against the (to them) ap- 
parent slight yielding of Walker and Harman to one 
word against the bitter persecutions and imprisonment 
to which they are subjected,” because “that is safer just 
now.” “The State,” he adds, “will not hold that as 
treason, because it is aid and comfort to it.” Note, 
first, the egregious assumption and misrepresentation 
hidden away in the words “the (to them) apparent 
slight yielding.” He must know—for we have stated 
it explicitly and repeatedly — that the yielding, instegd 
of being to us apparently slight, seems to us like utter 
surrender. If he had wanted to be fair, he would have 
said: “the (to them) apparent enormous yielding, 
though the yielding in question is really very slight, if 
it exists at all.“ But in saying this he would have sac- 
rificed the point of his paragraph, and he must make 
his point. This, however, is not the worst feature of 
his impudence. That consists in hinting that the 
thought of our own safety keeps us from siding with 
the prisoners against the State, whereas in truth our 
sole complaint is that the prisoners surrendered to the 
State at the first gun instead of making a battle with 
the State in which we could have fought by their side. 
It is precisely because the prisoners themselves are giv- 
ing “aid and comfort” to the State (though the stupid 
State doesn't know it and persecutes them just the 
same) that we refuse them aid and comfort. And be- 
cause we insist on a battle and protest against surren- 
der, we are cheekily told that we are “fair-weather 
Anarchists"! T. 


The plaintive wail of the editor of “Lucifer” that 
Lloyd, Tucker & Co. are exhibiting cowardice in at- 
tacking Walker and Harman when they are in jail and 
cannot reply is based on the mistaken idea that the 
question at issue is one of persons instead of principles. 
It also ignores the fact that Mr. Walker himself made 
it a question of principles. If his appeal for aid had 
been entirely personal, Lloyd, Tucker & Co. would have 
done all that they could to protect him against the 
State. But he has gone to jail professedly in vindica- 
tion of a principle, though really, as it seems to us, in 
violation of a principle. If it is true that “the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the church,” his imprison- 
ment is the most effective of arguments in support of 
his erroneous position and is liable to mislead many 
people by telling upon their sympathies. Are we, then, 
simply because he is allowed to offer no other argu- 
ment, to abstain from all effort to prevent these people 
from being misled? Are we to be branded as cowards 
if we do not desist from the discussion of principles 
and of Mr. Walker's conduct as a self-constituted ex- 
ponent of principles? Absurd! As well say that we 
should not discuss the theory of the Social Contract 
because Jean Jacques Rousseau is in his grave! 


Powderly’s instructions to the Chicago Knights of 
Labor to collect no more money for the condemned 
men at Chicago and to return the money already col- 
lected must be instructive, if not interesting, reading 
to those who were so angry with me some months ago 
for denouncing the Knights of Labor as an authority- 
ridden organization. In what respect is this act less 
arrogant and arbitrary than the suspension of Father 
McGlynn for his support of Henry George? As the 
New York “Sun” says: “It seems a queer thing in this 
country for a gentleman with spectacles to set up as a 
positive lord over the minds and thoughts of thousands 
of intelligent and self-supporting men, and to tell them 
whether they may or may not bestow a little alins upon 
a few poor wretches who are trembling on the brink 
of the grave.“ Yet this act is but the legitimate and 
inevitable flowering of a plant rooted in authority, and 


‘themselves in the declaration of principles. 


E. C. Walker indignantly declares that “marriage 
or the sex-union of men and of women is something with 
which neither the State nor so-called Anarchists have 
anything to do.“ Just so! I have been saying so all 
along. Why, then, did not Mr. Walker keep his sex- 
ual relations to himself instead of appealing to Anar- 
chists to concern themselves therein? 


The Replogles'“ Reasons. 
Comrude Tucker : 

Your criticism on our holding shares in the Credit Foncier 
of Sinaloa is timely, and seems logical so far as any infor- 
mation you, or the public, may have on the matter. But of 
a private nature we have reasons that we deem sufficient to 
make this seeming contradiction to our general ideas. Also, 
we could afford to sign the Principles“ for the same reason 
that you cannot refuse to remain on this State-monopolized 
planet. We know of nothing more promising in some re- 
spects, and its worst features are as good as those you must 
abide by in the States. Besides, its people are certainly quite 
as susceptible to progress as the masses outside. 

Now, as regards the assertion of Equity’ on Philbrook, 
you will find your quotation in Comrade Moore's “ Principles 
of Life“ instead of Equity.“ In No. 8 of that paper will 
be seen our opinion, in part, of him. We do not feel con- 
scious of our feline nature at all. Though we are here where 
the “ Catskill Mountains,“ we have not even your desire to 
destroy Anarchistic mice or rats.“ 

We hope to carry our share of the west end of the cause 
on the Pacific, while you and the royal friends do so in the 
east. Yours fraternally, REPLOOLES. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 21, 1886. 

[The English in which the foregoing is couched is 
scarcely up to the standard set for these columns, but 
it would be hardly fair to refuse the writers the privi- 
lege of replying to my criticism of them. The informa- 
tion upon which I based my criticism was the official 
information given to the public by the Sinaloa leaders 
If the 
Replogles have had private information which contra- 
dicts public information that is, for instance, if they 
have been given any assurances by Colonel Owen or 
his friends that their tyrannical propositions regarding 
marriage are simply exoteric, and that the Credit Fon- 
cier is to be esoterically a free love community, — this 
simply means that the Replogles have entrusted their 
welfare to the keeping of a band of hypocrites. The 
difference between their consent to sign “Our Prin- 
ciples” and my consent to remain on this State-mono- 
polized planet is marked. They voluntarily lend their 
influence to, and assume a share of responsibility for, 
a thoroughly compulsory social system, whereas I re- 
main on this planet to fight the monopoly of it and 
vindicate my claim to enjoy my share of it undisturbed. 
If we assume the social principle of equality of oppor- 
tunity, neither the State, nor society as a whole, has 
any right to monopolize the planet to my exclusion, 
and, if it attempts to do so, it is my right to stay here 
and defend myself against it. But any special society 
voluntarily formed has a right to acquire by proper 
methods its share of the planet, — that is, as much as 
its members can Actually use, — and there live under 
an arbitrary régime. Now, of two things one: either 
the individual who enters such society accepts its arbi- 
trary régime sincerely, and then he is not as true to 
Liberty as the individual who stays outside and fights 
Authority ; or else he accepts it insincerely and intend- 
ing to resist it, and then his entrance into it is mani- 
festly improper aud dishonest. If the Replogles go to 
Sinaloa, they must choose between the horns of this 
dilemma, — Eprror Linerty.] 


A Very Palpable Hit. 
{Washington Post.) 

Newspapers desiring to interview him on the land reform 
question, Henry George declines. “I am perfectly willing 
to answer these questions for the ‘Sun,’ but to do so would 
be equivalent to writing an article, and I want pay for it. I 
am no longer a candidate. 1 make my living by writing. 
As to the propriety of this, it is the reformer’s own business; 
but we protest against his getting more than one dollar a day 
for it. For he gladly sold the same views for one dollar a 
day ten years ago, and the difference between that and what 
he can get today is “ unearned increment,” — that is, it is in- 
creased value resulting from increased popular interest; 
therefore, as he says of land, it is not his at all, but “ belongs 
to the people whose presence has caused the increase,” 
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Continued from page 3. 


been attacked and resisted more vigorously than from any other cause in conse- 
uence of an instinctive perception that the measures hitherto pro by it sa 
the freedom of the Individual. ‘The connected interests and complicated artificia 
organization proposed by Fourier, and the renunciation of independent ownership 
contemplated by Communism, have been severely criticised and denounced, and | 
the most so, perhaps, by those who are the most thoroughly imbued with the Pro- 
testant and Democratic idea of Individuality. To 9 — this apparent dis- 
crepancy we must distinguish the leading idea of Socialism from the methods 
roposed by its advocates. The two are quite distinct from each other, and it may 
be that Socialism has mistaken its measures, as every human enterprise is liable 


to do. 
To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah B. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 90. 


He was transfigured. His features, in general simply correct and wearing a 
pleasing expression, now became of that true radiant beeuty which d senti- 
ments produce, and Treor's granddaughter submitted to the invincible charm of 
this metamorphosis. 

“Yes, I desert my camp!“ he repeated. “The Duke las several times reproved 
my inaction. He invited me to take part on one side or the other, and, when I 
urged upon him conciliatory measures, he mocked at my desire for peace, which — 
I ain sure, for his mocking smiles declared it—he looked upon at bottom as mere 
cowardice | 

“Well! I will enter the struggle; I will lead your troops to battle for the vindi- 
cation of their rights, although they do not lack heroic chiefs, for the example of 
my desertion will strengthen the confidence which it is necessary for them to place 
in their good cause.” 

His exaltation was increasing, but its very excess frightened Marian, and she re- 
flected that, in reality, justice, devotion to Ireland took only second rank in this 
display of enthusiasm in favor of their side. The love which he felt for her was 
the real motive of his fine fervor, his resolutions, which perhaps he would regret 
in the future. 

She was not so innocent that she had not understood the hints, in the conversa- 
tions of the Bunclodyans, of the empire which the beautiful Duchess exercised over 
Richard; and without imagining that between Ellen and him matters went so far 
as incestuous soolon she felt that Sir Richard would find difficulty in extri- 
cating himself from this influence. 

Perhaps it would need only a word, a sign from Lady Newington later to make 
of him, when they believed him definitively gained to the Irish cause, a renegade 
for the second time; and Marian did not dare to assume such a responsibility. 
Seeing her all at once lose the animation which flushed her face and made her 
es glisten, Sir Richard guessed the change which was working in her and that 
e refused his generous decision, taken so freely, with an enthusiasm above sus- 
picion, and even without having weighed the reward with which his conduct 
would be crowned. 

He wished to doubt, however, and, full of anguish, interrogated Marian. 

“Remain neutral,” she said to him with effort, with regret, “content yourself 
with palliating, in the measure of your influence, the horrors of the savage war 
which they make on us. This is all which it is allowable for us to accept.” 

And, without waiting for her to furnish him the least explanation in support of 
her words, he flew into a passion. In vain, in order to soften her words, she tried 
to say that both of them would be suspected, and that she would be accused of 
lukewarmness and of thinking more of her love than of the cause, in bringing 
Sir Richard among them. 

Seized with a fit of mad grief, he uttered the frightful phrases of an insane man: 

“Since my devotion is refused, well! I will carry it elsewhere. Ah! Marian, I 
shall have, some day, the spectacle of your love for some hero of your party .. 

“I shall never love anyone,” she said. 

“A vow? All women perjure themselves. I say that you will love some one of 
your people who will bear himself heroically, whose bravery will excite applause, 
whose name will be transmitted in history, covered with p —— laurels. Well, 
every Irishman is transformed for me today into an abhorred rival whom I must 
kill. From this time forward I declare a pitiless war upon them all. The hand- 
somest, the youngest, the bravest especially! Bad luck to them!“ 

What a transformation for Marian! 

Notwithstanding her silence, just before, when Richard questioned her to dis- 
cover if she still loved him; notwithstanding her affirmation that their past was 
dead, quite dead, forever buried with its d brothers, and that the future would 
see them strangers to each other, —she still kept in her heart the same tender pas- 
sion as before. 

Her vow to the league of the United Irishmen simply bound her to renounce 
hopes certainly entertained formerly,—and on this point she would not compro- 
mise, — but it did not at all invalidate a love born long years before, at a time when 
a young girl's heart is first awakened. 

During the interval that had elapsed since that epoch, it had developed freely, 
and had taken ap root, always strengthened by the generous attitude of Sir Brad- 
well so far, up to this moment even; and Richard's fury shook her painfully, pro- 
ducing in her a commotion which stunned her, torturing her soul and wounding 
all its tenderness. 

Would she be forced to despise him, to hate him? Or could she preserve for him 
feelings of which he showed himself unworthy? 

In that case, it would be she who would deserve contempt. My God! Had not 
her ag eg yet reached the limit of the possible? 

No, Richard was only under the dominion of a new fit of passion which would 
disperse. iat an instant before, moved by frightful and unreasoning anger, had 
he not sudden 7 made amends and at once asked her pardon? In a second, the 
same sudden change would humble him before her, repentant, saddened, like a 
child filled with remorse for a fault. 

She looked at him. 

Alas! his countenance did not change, and his vague and enlarged pupils be- 
trayed a continuance of his madness. Then she recalled having often seen him in 
old times wandering gloomily and aimlessly across the fields, with dishevelled hair, 
and a fixed look that was now directed towards the clouds and now straight on 
into the immensity of the plains, and that occasionally he would be talking in a 
very loud voice. 


e 
8| 


Neither the rain nor the sun disturbed him; neither the water which flooded 
him nor the heat of the leaden star turned him aside from his course or his ecsta- 
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sies, for the spectators declared his mind upset, explaining the fact by his birth in 


a year especially marked by dramatic events, massacres without number, and con- 
tinual conflagrations. 

A famine, the previous year, had decimated the country and emaciated spectres, 
strolling skeletons, circulated slowly through the streets, dragging after them their 
sufferings und the want which tortured them; the Duchess, Richard's mother, 
very compassionate, had been revolutionized by these pitiable, hideous pictures, 
and had taken into her system the germ of the nervous malady to which she 
succumbed later, after having communicated to her son an unhealthy suscep- 
tibility, combatted, it is true, by a dread of the paternal temperament which he 
had doubtless inherited. 

So Marian, with a breaking heart, tried to calm him in a friendly and geutle 
way. Amicably and gratefully, she recalled to him his generous interference when 
he arrived upon the scene of the barbarities of Gowan and his Fane, of the re- 
volting extortions of the Britons. She cited his discussions G which she had 
been informed) with Sir Walpole, the sleek, glittering officer, the bickerings aud 

uarrels they had had together and which often just escaped degenerating into 
challenges. 

This was why she did not cherish malice at his menaces; she would not keep 
even the memory of them. Oh, no! No more would he, moreover, — and she well 
knew that he would continue to conform his acts to those of the past, and expli- 
citly deny, by his future conduct, the blasphemies which he had just uttered! 

ut this peaceful overture did not act at all on Bradwell as she had hoped. 
Neither the suavity of the young girl's voice, nor the kindliness of her words, 
melted the exasperation into which he had fallen and from which his morbid 
mental state would not permit him to extricate himself easily. 

He was wrongly accused of insanity; but all the causes cited by the witnesses 
of his fantastic ways and of the intermittent incoherence of his ideas and his 
actions had had really the fatal influence which they pretended on his brain, in 
which inexplicable fits of violence succeeded exemplary feelings of charity. 

Excesses in goodness as well as in evil struggled for the victory in his character, 
and Lady Ellen had contributed not a little to unbalance him by the unreason- 
ableness of her always unsatisfied passion and the deadly refinements with which 
she stimulated the satiety and the ardor of her lover. 

So that, pushed to an extreme point, he lacked the elasticity necessary to 
reaction. 

“Richard,” said Marian, “it is over, is it not, your wickedness 

“If you retract your desperate never,” he answered, roughly and imperatively. 

And as she kept still that she might not excite a new crisis, he interpreted her 
silence as a negative, and in a transport less exalted than the previons one, but 
not less categorical as to conclusions, he said: 

“Well! you will have forced me to it: I entered your father’s house as a friend; 
I leave it an irreconcilable enemy; I came imploring the favor of a hope; I go 
away promising you surprises that will terrify you.” 

He was wandering; he surely would not keep his diabolical promises. Never- 
theless, Marian held him back that he might not leave after this abominable im- 
precation, aud that his voice, when he, were no longer there, might not resound 
under this roof in such a diabolical tone; but harshly and roughly, positively dis- 
owning her, he called on her to let him go away. 

Already, dragging her after him, he had reached the door, when it was suddenly 
opened, and some one entered who imposed silence and, with his extended hand, 
stopped Bradwell, bent on his intention of departure. 

Tt was Father Richmond, the priest of Bunclody. 

“I have been wandering about my profaned church,” said he, “awaiting Treor, 
who is repeating his sacrileges; I recoiled before the scandal of — turning the 
ungodly out of the sanctuary; I am waiting, outside, to reprimand them, as is my 
right, in the name of the Most High whom they are outraging, whom they are de- 
fying with impunity, but who will soon chastise them, we cannot doubt.” 

«And what do you wish of us?” asked Sir Bradwell, drily. 

“I walked some distance away,” the priest resumed, eh “and I was 
raying. Thus I overheard your dispute. After my orisons, I thought that per- 
fa my ministry could be exercised usefully here, and here I am.” 

e paused, sanctimoniously watching Marian and Richard by-turns to see what 
chance of success was reserved for his intervention; and seeing that both, extremely 
puzzled, were waiting for him to speak, he said: 

“The wrong is on your side, Marian, and it is you whom I blame.” 

Although much astonished, she did not reply, thinking only of the result to be 
reached, —the restoration of Bradwell to reason, —and the priest resumed: 

“It is you whom I blame, Marian, because you will be responsible for the mise- 
ries with which he will overwhelm your country, for he will fulfill his menace. He 
will fulfill it, I tell you, because I remember his childhood and know that he pos- 
sesses, by the side of the tender qualities which he inherits from his deceased 
mother, in an equal degree the excessive passiou of Lord Newington, his wild and 
blood-thirsty anger.” 

Marian was weeping, with her face in her hands. 

“ Moreover,” concluded the priest, “the infernal sin has exalted the bad instincts 
in his soul and weakened the good ones.” 

“Sir!” said Bradwell, knitting his bushy eyebrows in a sinister fashion and 
biting savagely his pale lips. 

He asked himself what the curate was coming at; but the placid countenance of 
the holy man, like the limpid clearness of the lakes, more inscrutable than a blank 
wall, completely eluded his examination. Father Richmond, shivering with cold, 
turned to the fire, warming his blue hands aud his feet benumbed in the damp 
shoes which smoked in the blaze of the fire-place. 

“Yes! yes! yes! It is you, Marian,” repeated he for the third time, “it is you 
who will bear the weight of the responsibility, for if sin inflames the faults of Sir 
Bradwell, his bad tendencies which there is reason to fear, it belongs to you to com- 
bat them, to annihilate them by your happy influence.” 

“Me!” said Marian, trembling. 

“Yes,” replied Richard, approving the priest, whom he supposed to concur in 
his opinion. 

The priest made his customary pause, by which he thought to give more force to 
his arguments; then he went on, pointing with his fingers, which were losing their 
numbness, to the heavens through the roofing: 

„God appears to have selected you for this rôle. He has placed you as the guar- 
dian redeeming angel with the face of the angel of the persecuted, placed by the 
side of Sir Bradwell as well as the sentinel of the bad.” 

“Exactly!” said the lover of the Duchess, looking at Marian with his clear eyes. 
in which joy beamed with re-awakening hope, with confidence in the effect of this 
wo o ihe priest, who was touching the dangerous point from which he had 
recoiled. 

“I call no names!” continued Sir Richmond, stretching by turns before the 
flames his thin legs like spindles; “but you will understand of whom I speak, 
Marian, who is this demon whose pernicious empire you, by divine appointment. 
are called upon to combat.” 
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Save at the Spigot and Spill at the Bunghole. 


lam afraid I hit Mr. Yarros’s noggin a harder whack than 
l intended. It must have made him see stars; for what does 
he do, when he picks himself together, but go right off and 
hit my grandmother. Really, comrades, I don’t like that. 
I'm a good-natured fellow, and I know that Donnybrook is 
rather a lax place, but fighting grandmothers is against all 
precedent, and, in the name of chivalry, I protest. Such pro- 
cedure curiously reminds me of the Mohammedan curse: 
“ May your face be turned upside down, and jackasses dance 
on your grandmother's tombstone!" As to whether friend 
Yarros is trying to capsize my countenance by a process of 
juverted argumentation, or is desirous of executing an asinine 
waltz on the tomb-slab of my grandmaternal ancestor, or 
neither, I am not clear; but his third-tloor-back kind of 
tactics makes me suspicious, But — merely remarking paren- 
thetically that my grandmother was a woman of thoaghtful- 
ness and good sense, that she was the mother of Caleb Pink, 
whose granny-wisdom even Miss Kelly approvingly quotes, 
and that she died before teaching me any “ happy sayings” 
— l will drop tiris, for something abont Mr. Varros's doc- 
trines makes me fear he never had a grandmother, and so he 
has my sympathy. 

About the time he assaults my grandmother he gives me a 
back-handed whack about ‘‘truisms."" What's wrong about 
using truisms, comrade? What are truisms, anyway? Un- 
disputed truths, I take it. Well, in the first place, outside 
of mathematics I know of no such truths; everything is de- 
nied or disputed ; and, in the second place, if there are such 
truths, they are just what should be used at all times. They 
are the bones to which all muscles should attach; the solid, 
immovable foundations on which all logical structures should 
rise. 

Now, it is a sad and, to me, remorseful evidence of Mr. 
Yarros’s headache and general mental muddlement that he 
commences his reply to me by using several of these truisms 
himself, all in a heap, First, by mentioning my foolishness 
(grandmother's not to blame for that, I didn't know anything 
when I was born); secondly, by quoting a truistic proverb ; 
and then by making an “ almost axiomatic statement, which 
is a very good definition of what passes for truisms. Then 
he gets a teleological and theological streak, and finds in the 
State the “cause of causes, the Great First Cause, so to 
speak, of all “ poverty and degradation.“ That's a “find,” 
indeed; tantamount to “raising the devil,“ I should say. 
But, good comrade, I fear you've missed it. 

Now, let me state the case. The real disease is social con- 
net, injustice. It is chronic and all-pervading. It bas 
many forms and diverse symptoms, The State is one of 
these forms,—a tumor, a fungus, an excrescence upon the 
Inxly social ; a sort of morbid remedial effort against bacteria, 
which, however, favors them and is kept up by them. Pov- 
erty and degradation are two of the symptoms. The causes 
are many, and laminated one above the other. The proxi- 
mate cause is criminality, below that lies vicionsness, and 
below all others Jynorance —the “ cause of causes.” Here, 
then, Dr. Yarros, is the tap-root of society's diseases. Teach 
your patient, therefore, liberty and justice, in both their 
practical and ideal forms and principles, and you will see a 
cure go on that will Astonish you. 

Owing to its diseases, society is deformed, covered with 
warts, pimples, blotches, the biggest of which is the State, 
and needs to be reformed. The first step in that reform is 
the liberating education I have just mentioned, and the sec- 
ond is its vigorous and courageous application. And under, 
or rather in, Anarchy this education cannot be made compul- 
sory, neither can its application. All we can do is to edu- 
cate ourselves, reform ourselves, defend ourselves; except so 
far as others freely consent to be educated, reformed, and 
defended by us, or our example. As soon as a man becomes 
intelligent in liberty, he will instinctively, as well as ration- 


injurious at the same time) that they became criminals. 
And growth in that mistake made them think organized 
crime (war, government, etc.) less criminal than unsystem- 
atic crime, and made them think, moreover, when they held 
out their hands to support these governments, that the hund- 
cuffs snapped upon them were muffs to keep their fingers 
warm. 

Governments did not swoop down from heaven, nor steam 
up from hell, ready made; they grew, they evoluted, and are 
among the legitimate products of humanity's blear-eyed, mis- 
guided scrambles after happiness, When the Pithecanthrop? 
fought and quarreled, in the forests of eld, over their nuts 
and their amours, the germs of monopoly had taken vigorous 
root; and when the Missing Link grabbed some weaker Link 


by the seruff of the neck, and made him pick berries for his | 


captor's mouth, the joy which started from his semi-lunar 
ganglion, and vibrated his soon-to-be-omitted caudal append- 
age, was precisely the same feeling the usurer has when he 
gets some poor devil in a snap and rakes in the shekels he 
never earned. 

But I cannot echo your rash assertion, Mr. Yarros, that, if 
the State is not such a Beelzebub as you have pictured, we, 
therefore, have no case against it. Have I no case against 
a tumor because, forsooth, it is not self-caused? In itself it 
is now a cause of pain and disease, an impediment, a deform- 
ity, and a perverter of nutriment. Have I not a right to study, 
wish, and work for its removal; to apply refrigerants, astrin- 


| gents, pressure, the ligature, the actual cautery or the knife, 


ally, reform away his vices because of their self-injurious- | 


ness; and, comprehending that injury to others is invariably 
injnrious to self, he will cease to commit crime because of its 
inseparable viciousness. (And men can never be made to 
abandon crime till they do perceive this.) He will then tho- 
roughly understand liberty, both personal and social, and, no 
matter where he is put, may be relied upon to struggle for 
freedom where it is not, and to defend it where it is. He is 


self-centred and, so to speak, seltistically unselfish, —a typi- Colonel Ingersoll gave a 


cal Anarchist, Individualist, and Autonomist, and one who 
cannot be otherwise. 


— whatever may seem most wise and efficient? And have I 
not a right to require the hands that do that work for me to 
be skilful, the nerves that guide them intelligent and firm, 
the agents pure and efficient, the instruments strong and 
keen? This is a point that yor ‘carefully evaded,” Mr. 
Yarros. 

I do claim that a remedy can be applied, and a cure com- 
menced, under “ existing conditions. Even now those really 
desirous of learning what liberty and justice are have a fairly 
good chance to do so, and to teach others the same. At any 
rate the learning and teaching can be and are done. And 
when people have thus learned to state social problems cor- 
rectly, they, according to your own dictum, have them “ half 
solved.“ Even under existing conditions every man can say: 
“I will not willingly invade myself, nor others, nor will I 
willingly permit others to invade me!“ When enough men 
have said that, Mr. Yarros, as earnestly as you and I would 
say it, the battle will be fought, the State will be dead, and 
you and I will be also, I fear. 

But to suddenly destroy the State, while nine hundred and 


| ninety-nine men in every thousand believe in States, and de- 


sire States, and advocate and practice self-invasion, mutual 
invasion, and collective invasion, is only to * save at the spl- 
got and spill at the bunghole."’ Your first quotation from 
Mill is a misfit, “the present order (disorder) of society, con- 
sidered as a Whole,“ being quite another thing from the State 


considered as a part, and, as such, I have no objection to 


bring against it, nor have I against your second. 

The difference between us, comrade, is chiefly one of me- 
thod. You find the State in your pathway, and so you say: 
Let us think of nothing else till we kill this lion“; while 1 
say you must think of something else first, or the lion will 
only kill you. You were tempted by the clamor of the Com- 
munists till you were ready to reprove Tucker for his passive 
philosophy. The inevitable tendency of your view is to dy- 
namite, while I see nothing in dynamite—for many a long 
day at least—but the power to blow out of human brains 
what little sense is now there. If you doubt my Anarchism, 
good comrade, 1 will say to you, as Tucker has just said, in 
substance, to these Communists: * Judge me by my fruits.“ 

J. WX. LLoyD. 


I. S. — After writing out the above, I once more picked up 


| my Liberty and read Miss Kelly's “A Time to Beware of | 


Passion, which I had before overlooked, and was naturally 
pleased at her agreement with my idea that the destruction 
of ignorance is our real point d'appui. And, if I have any 
influence among my comrades, allow me to second her elo- 
quent appeal to beware, at this critical time, of the vice of 
passion, —a vice which so easily transforms into crime. 


An Oratorical Crazy Quilt. 


“Lay Sermon“ before the New 


York congress of the American Secular Union, which was a | 


Of course I do not mean that all men must be reliably wise most extraordinary patchwork of wit, wisdom, and folly. To 


and virtuous before social freedom can be realized. But there 
must be a sufficient number of these self-emancipated ones 
to cohperate together for mutual protection, before anything 
can be done of a practical nature against external govern- 
ment. And I believe that number must constitute a majority, 
or, at least, an equality, before Society (with a big S) can 
enjoy any assured freedom. 

I do not say ‘the people have nobody but themselves to 
blame for their wretched condition.“ They have nature to 
blame. It is not “natural depravity,” but natural ignor- 
ance, that is at the bottom of all this poverty, vice, and 
crime, It is because men were ignorant enough to think 
crime beneficial (and the way nature placed aboriginal man, 
and the way "civilization " places modern man, it certainly 
was, and is, in various low, narrow ways, beneficial, though 
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use an Ingersollian figure, it was starred with gems and 
marred with bolts. Here are some of the gems: 


A civilized man will never want anything for less than it 
is worth; a civilized man, when he sells a thing, will never 
want more than it is worth; a really and truly civilized man 
would rather be cheated than to cheat. And yet, in the 
United States, good as we are, nearly everybody wants to 
get everything for a little less than it is worth, and the man 


that sells it to him wants to get a little more than it is worth, 


and this breeds rascality on both sides. That ought to be 


| done away with. 


No man should go an inch with a party,—no matter if 
that party is half the world and has in it the greatest intel- 
lects of the earth, — unless that party is going his way. No 
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honest man should ever turn round and join anything. Tf it 
overtakes him, good. If he has to hurry up a little to get to 
it, good. But do not go with anything that is not going your 
way; no matter whether they call it Republican, or Demo- 
erat, or Progressive Democracy, do not go with it unless it 
goes your way. 

There is only one good, and that is human happiness; and 
he only is a wise man who makes himself happy. I have 
heard all my life about self-denial. There never was any- 
thing more idiotic than that. No man who does right prac- 
tises self-denial. To do right is the bud and blossom and 
fruit of wisdom, To do right should always be dictated by 
the highest possible selfishness. No man practises self-denial 
unless he does wrong. To inflict an injury upon yourself is 
an act of self-denial. To plant seeds that will forever bear 
the fruit of joy is not an act of self-denial. So this idea of 
doing good to others only for their sake is absurd. You 
| want to do it, not simply for their sake, but for your own; 
| because a perfectly civilized man can never be perfectly 
happy while there is one unhappy being in this universe. 
Do right, not to deny yourself, but becanse you love yourself 
and because you love others. Be generous, because it is bet- 
| ter for you. Be just, because any other course is the suicide 
of the soul. Whoever does wrong plagues himself, and, when 
he reaps that harvest, he will find that he was not practising 
self-denial when he did right. z 

Tt is an insanity to get more than you want. Imagine a 
man in this city, an intelligent man, say with two or three 
millions of coats, eight or ten millions of hats, vast ware- 
houses full of shoes, billions of neckties, and imagine that 
man getting up at four o'clock in the morning, in the rain 
and snow and sleet, working like a dog all day to get another 
necktie! Is not that exactly what the man of twenty or 
thirty millions, or of five millions, does today? 

No man should be allowed to own any land that he does 
not use. Everybody knows that—I do not care whether he 
has thousands or millions. I have owned a great deal of ` 
land, but I know just as well as I know I am living that I 
should not be allowed to have it unless I use it. 


And here are some of the blots,—italics mine wherever 
they occur: 


Certain privileges hare been granted to the few by the 
government, ostensibly for the benefit of the many; and 
whenever that grant is not for the good of the many, it should 
be taken from the few, — not by force, not by robbery, but by 
estimating fairly the value of that property, and paying to 
them its value; because everything should be done according 
to Jaw and in order. 

Only a few years ago morally we were a low people, — be- 
fore we abolished slavery, — but now, when there is no chain 
except that of custom, when every man has an opportunity, 
this is the grandest government of the earth. There is hardly 
aman in the United States today of any importance, whose 
woice anybody cares to hear, who was not nursed at the lov- 
ing breast of poverty. Look at the children of the rich. My 
God, what a punishment for being rich! So, whatever hap- 
pens, let every man say that this government, and this form 
of government, shall stand. 

What remedy, then, is there? First, the great weapon in 
this country is the ballot. Each voter is a sovereign, There 
the poorest is the equal of the richest. His vote will count 
just as many as though the hand that cast it controlled mil- ` 
lions. The poor are in the majority in this country. If there 
is any law that oppresses them, it is their fanlt. 

This is no country for Anarchy. no country for Commun- 
ism, no country for the Socialist. Why? Because the poli- 
tical power is equally divided. 

Tam not an Anarchist. Anarchy is the reaction from ty- 
ranny. Iam nota Socialist. Iam not a Communist. Jam 
an Individualist. 


A Right Which Mr. Walker has Acquired. 
II. Intrunsigrant.] 

The lieutenant of police, Piélegrue, while on his rounds, 
perceives an individual who, gun in hand, is beating a turnip 
field. 

“Say, my friend,” cries the vigilant guardian, “just show 
| me your hunting permit, if you please." 

Mx permit, lieutenant? But I am not hunting,“ says 
the other, 

Then, in a confidential tone, he adds: 

“ You see, I fully believe that my wife is deceiving me. I 
have reason to think that she is here, in this field, with a 
young fellow of my acquaintance. If they are here, I will kill 
them.“ 

Jo do that,“ declares the imperturbable Piédegrue in his 
potent serenity, ‘you will have to show me your marriage 
certificate!“ 


The Dawning. 


A NOVEL. 


An octavo volame of nearly four hundred pages, bound in cloth, 
Price, 31.50, Address: 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, Box 3366, Bostox, Mass. 


Original from 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


The Lucifer Match. 


Dear Comrade Tucker : 

I write to explain my position with regard to this marriage 
of our Kansas comrades. I feel that I must do this, painful 
as the job is, as otherwise what I have said in their favor 
will be misunderstood as unconditional approval. Have just 
mailed an article of similar tenor to Lucifer“ with request 
for immediate publication. I felt an intense sympathy for 
these two when first attacked, because they were to me as 
personal friends, because they were persecuted, and because 
I understood them to be suffering defiantly and heroically 
for the principles of radical Anarchism. 

On the first two points my sympathy hangs undisturbed, 
but on the last —I fear there is no point there. 

In this remote corner mails come only three times a week, 
and ‘Lucifer’ is sometimes quenched by the wayside and 
fails to appear altogether. So in the early days of the trial 
1 was a good deal in the dark. But I was foolishly, wilfully 
blind too, refusing to take the meaning of much that I read, 
because I thought that I knew my friend and that the types 
had belied him. I sent a letter of applause; I sent a poem to 
Lillian; I sent my mite of money. But as my vision cleared, 
I wrote to them once and again, and even a third time, sug- 
gesting a more radical course. But I did not know their cir- 
cumstances, — perhaps they were compelled to compromise, 
—and so I did not urgently persuade. I, with you, would 
have considered a forced compromise, under protest, as excus- 
able. 

But, when I read with blank astonishment that they 
claimed to have “ violated no law of Kansas,” and asserted 
that their attitude Aad not been one of ‘defiance to law as 
law,“ I broke down. I could no longer doubt that they were 
in fact claiming to be law-abiding and law-respecting parties, 
legally married, and injured merely by some contradiction 
in the law. At least, this was the impression they seemed 
trying to make. Against such compromising and equivoca- 
tion I must, of course, protest, 

I feel positive, however, both from her printed words and 
the tone of her private letters to me, that Lillian went into 
the affair with a brave, defiant spirit, and would have ably 
and cheerfully seconded her mate in any act of devotion to 
principles. But a girl of sixteen, however womanly, can 
hardly be expected at such a time to combat the policy of her 
father and lover. I believe her to be in spirit a true heroine, 
capable of anything courageous. 

But I cannot yet feel that there has been any conscious de- 
fection on the part of Mr. Walker. His fatal trip was in 
asking advice of the enemy. Instead of consulting the Oracle 
of his Ideal, instead of looking iuto the library of his own 
logical brain for right charts of conduct, he consulted the 
lawyers. And those hucksters in all damnable lies and equi- 
vocations had soon so muddled him with their legal magic 
and mulled ale that he forgot both himself and his cause, 
Whispering to him all the time: “It is the same thing; there 
is no change; we are only demonstrating that the court is 
making a fool of itself,“ they whittled, and shaved down, 
and greased his convictions till they easily slipped into the 
pliant snare of legal marriage. 

So he has hugged to himself the delusion that he could 
humbug the law into committing suicide by declaring his 
form of marriage legal; not perceiving that, if that python 
ever did swallow his nuptials, it would be after squeezing all 
the liberty out of them. For our good comrade is so despe- 
rate a reformer that, I verily believe, when the “gentleman 
in black tells him he is wanted, and takes him to that un- 
floored abysm where all Lucifer matches are made, he will so 
earnestly take it into his benevolent pate to indoctrinate that 
“Father of us all!“ with the charms of Autonomism, Mal- 
thusianism, ete., that said sooty proprietor will vote him the 
biggest bore in Brimstone Lake, and send him to Heaven for 
u rest. Even so he is now trying to reform the law. 

As a devout Spiritist, I am solemnly of the opinion that 
Comrade Walker has been “obsessed.” He being a stubborn 
and faithless materialist, and spiritually unguarded, certain 
diakka, legal spirits, that hover within the precincts and lim- 
bos of the law, have easily infested him, and are bewitching 
him to his damnation. By all means let him consult some 
competent medium, and have these daimons exorcised with 
all needful abracadabra and incantations. 

J am against the law. Laws are the voice of government, 
the expression of arbitrary and tyrannical wills. Regarded 
as a collection of advisory precepts and commentaries on jus- 
tice, the common law may be all right, but when enforced 
because it is law, it is no better than statute law. Away 
with everything but the defendment of equal liberty; that 
is all-sutticient. 

Tam sorry that Walker fooled with the lawyers; that he 
shriveled his noble soul to the requirements of their thimble- 
rig; that he did anything but manfully proclaim his right 
aud demand instant release. Appeals to the law are infra 
dig. in Anarchism. But, Comrade Tucker, our good brother 
in the Church of the Rebellion is not lost; he has simply “ fal- 
len from grace’; be didn't go for to do it“; he has merely 
made a bad mistake, and, when the fog clears out of his 
head, will own it and be with us as staunchly as ever. 

T cannot join with you in advising none to aid him. Let 
people criticise, and advise, and stipulate the use their money 
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shall be put to; but let them help Aim, for he needs it and is 
worth saving. He is at close quarters with the Beast. What 
matters it if he does not hit it in the right place, or forgets to 
hit it at all? Ifhe had not defied it in the first place, he 
would not now be in its clutches; and, when his wind and his 
wits return, he will throttle it again with a will. 

I tell you, Comrade, E. C. Walker is a noble man, and 
will yet justify all my confidence in him. 

J. W. Luoyp, 

GRAHAMVILLE, FLORIDA, Novemnen 14, 1886. 


[I was considerably astonished when I saw the first 
indications of Comrade Lloyd's inclination to endorse 
Walker's incomprehensible position, but I felt sure 
that he was too good an Anarchist to persist in that 
direction after fairly viewing the whole situation. 
This excellent letter shows that I was right. I desire 
to point out to him, however, that, Mr. Walker having 
seen fit to pursue, in the name of freedom, a course anta- 
gonistic to freedom, it is impossible to help him person- 
ally withont aiding him to injure the cause and make 
it a fit subject of ridicule. If, in the first place, Mr. 
Walker, instead of defiantly declaring there would be 
no compromise, had simply said: “I find myself forced, 
in order to avoid persecution, to enter upon a course 
not in accordance with the Anarchistie ideal, and in 
this emergency I personally ask for the help of my 
friends,” Liberty would have stood by him, and could 
have done so without injuring the cause; but when he 
says, as he substantially does: “In my contract with 
Lillian Harman I disclaimed legal marriage; in this 
matter there shall be no compromise; I claim that this 
contract was a legal marriage; I claim that I have en- 
tered the institution of marriage by one of the doors 
acknowledged by the law; in order to vindicate the 
principle of freedom I have placed myself iu an insti- 
tution where I cannot live otherwise than monogamic- 
ally, however much I may wish to; to establish liberty 
I have tied myself to a woman and a woman to me so 
that nothing can separate us except death or the State; 
I bave surrendered no right; if we can only fix this as 
the status of all men and women who contract to live 
together, the first step in reform will be achieved; to 
accomplish this I am suffering persecution; come, then, 
all ye liberals of whatever school, rally to the defence 
of liberty!“ — when Mr. Walker, I say, gives utterance 
| to this maudlin jumble of contradictions, it is folly to 
talk of helping Aim simply. Whoever puts money in 
| Mr. Walker's purse, stipulate as he may the direction 
»in which the money shall be spent, only enables Mr. 
Walker to apply other money to the objectionable use, 
—in other words, joins him in doing mischief. Mr. 
Walker, in his intentions, may be nobility personified, 
but, whether he is or not, he is today a practical enemy 
of liberty, and to help him is to help authority. I 
fancy, however, that Mr. Lloyd is not as much in favor 
of helping Mr. Walker now as he was when he wrote 
the above letter, and that his confidence in him is ra- 
pidly approaching the vanishing point. IIis confidence 
in the entire staff of “Lucifer,” indeed, must have suf- 
fered a severe shock when that paper, after declaring 
in one issue that it doubtless cost Mr. Lloyd great pain 
to be forced to criticise his old friends in order to re- 
main true to his ideas, exclaimed in the next (referring 
to him): Et tu, Brute! and asked him if his course was 
| prompted by considerations of personal safety.— Epi- 
TOR Linexty.] 
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“ Far always in thine eyed, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is sared; 
Anal though thou aly us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jous Hav. 


On Picket Duty. 


John Swinton convicts me of doing him an injustice | 
in a paragraph in the last number of Liberty, — an in- 
justice, however, which is more formal than real. Still, 
it is an injustice, and should be righted. In the next 
number I shall find space to right it. 

See the advertisement of John F. Kelly’s “ Taxation 
or Free Trade?” on another page. This sixteen-page 
pamphlet, which I sell at three dollars per hundred | 
copies, is the best document in existence for distri- | 
bution among Henry George's followers. 

The New Bedford “Standard” thinks it very doubt- 
ful whether I will “succeed in materializing Proudhon’s 
ideas in this country,” and indeed, when I saw it an- 
nounced in the same paragraph that the “Proudhon 
Library” begins with the “System of Ecumenical Con- 
tradictions,” I began to share its despairing view. 


The Greek Socialistic paper,“ Arden,“ is noticed else- 
where by one of the finest Hellenists in New England. 
Will the editor of the “Workmen's Advocate,“ who, 
writing in the shadow of Yale, translates the name of 
the journal by the word Labor, note the translation 
given in Liberty. — “utterly,” “unreservedly”? He 
and C. S. Griffin probably studied Greek together. 
Perhaps it is Yale’s shadow that causes the total dark- 
ness prevailing in this editor's mind, regarding not 
Greek alone, but many other matters. 


The “Workmen's Advocate” sees no field for the 
“ Proudhon Library,” for the reason that, “since Marx 
and the vigorous Socialist agitation, it is hard to grovel 


among the dry bones of exploded theories and fanciful | 


notions clothed in the threadbare garments of a worn- 
out philosophy.“ The theory upon which Marx's fame 
rests is that of “surplus value“; now, this theory 
Proudhon propounded and proved long before Marx 
advanced it, and, if it is one of the “exploded theories” 
referred to, Marx has been exploded with it. If it is 
not one of them, perhaps it would be well to specify 
some of them. I would suggest to the Socialists that 
they translate Marx's answer to Proudhon’s “ Econo- 
mical Contradictions” and publish it when that work 
is finished in the“ Proudhon Library.“ Then we shall 
see where the explosion will take effect. 


In these days of sore trial to Rey. Dr. Edward 
McGlynn, late of St. Stephen's, who of all men should 
have been expected to stand by his side, speaking 
words of cheer for him and chastisement for his foes? 
Who, indeed, but Patrick Ford? Yet the “Irish 
World,” though printing, to be sure, a great deal that 
other papers say, is as dumb as an oyster editorially. 
Where is the lash that ought at this moment to be 
descending upon the shoulders of His Arrogance Cor- 
rigan? Up Patrick Ford's coat-sleeve, and he dares 
not draw it out. That he can ply the lash with terri- 
fic effect when he chooses and has the bravery to do so, 
he has amply proven in the past. But he has felt the 
lash as well as plied it. He stands in awe and dread 
of the lashing voice of Rome. Once or twice already 
in his life he has heard it hiss past his ear and felt it 
cut his hide, and he has cringed and crawled, as he 
cringes and crawls now. I ain glad to see weit indi- 


cations that Dr. McGlynn i le of sterner 
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A Pinney, editor of an exceedingly bright paper, 
the Winsted “ Press,” recently combatted prohibition 
in the name of liberty. Thereupon I showed him that 
his argument was equally good against his own advo- 
cacy of a tariff on imports and an exclusive govern- 
ment currency. Carefully avoiding any allusion to 
the analogy, Mr. Pinney now rejoins: “In brief, we 
| are despotic because we believe it is our right to de- 
fend ourselves from foreign invaders on the one side 
and wild-cat swindlers on the other.” Ves, just as des- 
potic as the prohibitionists who believe it is their right 
to defend themselves from drunkards and rumsellers. 
In another column of the same issue of the “Press,” I 


find a reference to a “logical Procrustean bed“ kept in | 


Liberty's office to which I fit my friends and foes by 
stretching out and lopping off their limbs. It is a sub- 
ject on which the dismembered Mr. Pinney speaks 
feelingly. 

I congratulate Henry George upon his manly stand 
in his new paper against the warfare of the Church of 
Rome upon Dr. McGlynn, and I cannot regard as any- 
thing but folly John Swinton’s protest against it as a 
distraction that may prove fatal to the unity of organ- 
ized labor. In so far as Mr. Swinton aims at the de- 
struction of all sources of usurious income, his attitude 
in economics is far superior in seope and consistency 
to the narrow and childish policy of Henry George, 
who aims to destroy but one form of usurious income 
and proposes no effective method of doing even that, 
But Mr. Swinton falls below Henry George when he 
lays supreme stress upon the union of labor's forces, 
regardless of the only conditions upon which perma- 
nent union is possible, chief among which is Liberty. 
To be sure, Mr. George, as John F. Kelly has well 
shown, is no friend of Liberty in principle, but in this 
Dr. McGlynn matter he is certainly on Liberty's side, 
and, instead of thwarting the labor movement by the 
attitude he has taken, he is doing it a splendid service. 

Jam asked by Henry Seymour, editor of the London 
„Anarchist,“ on what authority I found my statement 
that he and the International Publishing Company are 
one. On the tone of Mr. Seymour's letters to me at 
the time of the formation of the Company and on the 
general character of its publications and policy. Mr. 
Seymour says that I have jumped at conclusions, and 
that he is not the Company, for he has a partner in it 
who is a State Socialist. Very likely Charles A. Dana 
has a Republican partner in the “Sun” corporation, 
but that does not alter the fact that practically Mr. 
Dana is the “Sun,” 
declared Mr. Seymour to be the International Publish- 
ing Company. If this was a jump at conclusions, what 
is the following? “Mr. Tucker, if I am correctly in- 
formed, gets his living by writing political articles for 
a daily newspaper, while denouncing all he writes 
about in Liberty once a fortnight.” Prolonged study 


of this sentence has not yet enabled me to determine 
whether I am charged with denouncing in the daily 
newspaper what I write in Liberty or with denouncing 
in Liberty what I write in the daily newspaper. In 
either case it is a lie, and Mr. Seymour's informant is 
a liar. I do not write political articles for a daily news- 
paper. In the newspaper office where I am employed 
I do a certain sort of literary drudgery which those 
who do it are in the habit of describing facetiously 
as “putting commas into other men's copy.“ For the 
opinions and policy of the paper J am neither more nor 
less responsible than the compositors who set the type. 


Tt was in the same sense that I | 


“ Whom therefore ye ignorimntly worship. . 


BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1887. 
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THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


Stand it up aguinat high heaven, 
So the fettered all may see! 

Show them how we worship Freedom 
In this land where none are free. 


Ay, oprear your beauteous statue,” 
Mid the cannons’ cursed roar, 

While the millions cheer and chatter, 
Thronging all the ships and shore, 


Ever thus, when substance passeth, 
Do men wave the symbol high; 

Ever, when the Truth is dying, 
Wears its name some new-born Lie. 


Tyrants, is there one among you 
Knows the import of this wet? — 
Knows, ere long, this god ye blaspheme 
Will become a god in fact? 


Dare ye thus, with graven image, 
Mock the world's high hope and God? 
Pare ye, “neath its s 
Ply the lietor's ax 


Know ye not the bones are waking 
In the valley of the dead? 

Note ye not the ravens t feeding 
Hungry mouths that wail for bread? 


Do ye think like fools we ister 

When ye mock na: “ Ye are free! ? 
Think ye te your empty idol 

We have come to bend the knee? 


Let me tell you, prond-faced despots, 
Ye build wiser than ve know; 

Freedom's torch wif! light her heroes, 
Light them to your overthrow, 


She will spurn from ‘neath ber suvlals, 
Foal in filth, your hated name; 

Theirs will glist r tablets, 
Sculptured deep by hand of Fame. 


Hear ye not those plaints of anguish ? 
No, your warslogs bay too loud; 

naught of starving face 

hey shun your brutal crowd, 


Listen then, and blanch and startle, 
To that distant, awful roar; 

Listen, to that wind-swept whisper: 
“Tyrants, Death is at the door!" 


See! — Look there! — ye pallid vampires, 
Out upon Truth'e flashing sea; 

See that tidal-wave, foam-crested, 
Rolled from fur Immensity! 


“Tis the Wave of Revolution, 
Breaking o'er your fated land, 

Not one barrier ye have lifted 
Shall its sweeping surge withstand. 


Prostrate falls your god of metal 
From its base on hearts of stone; 
In its stead — behold the glories 
Of the Great, the real, White Throne! t 


Headlong fall 
Broken o'er 
Barying deep your institutions 
In Oblivion’s wave-washed siud. 


Smiling there with torch aplifted — 
t— the sweet, the Unknown God; § 


Look! —the olive's tender wreathings 
‘Twine the lietor’s broken rod, 


. declare I untò yon,” 


J. Wm. Lloyd. 


* The Bartholdi statne, 
t Priests. 
4 Altar of Justice, 

_ § Liberty. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


PART FIRST. 
THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 


Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestantism, De- 
mocracy, and Socialism. 
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Socialism demands the proper, legitimate, and just reward of labor. It demands 
that the interests of all shall be so arranged that they shall codperate, instead of 
clashing with and counteracting each other. It demands economy in the produc- 
tion aa uses of wealth, and the consequent abolition of wretchedness and poverty. 
To what end does it make these demands? Clearly it is in order that every human 
being shall be in the full possession, control, and enjoyment of his own person and 
modes of seeking happiness, without foreign interference from any quarter whatso- 
ever. This, then, is the spirit of Socialism, and it is neither more nor less than a 
still broader and more comprehensive assertion of the doctrine of the inherent Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual. The Socialist proposes association and combined inter- 
ests merely as a means of securing that which he aims at,—justice, coöperation, 
and the economies of the large scale. Hence it follows that the Democrat resists 
and the Socialist advocates Association and Communism for precisely the same rea- 
son. It is because both want identically the same thing. The Democrat sees in 
connected interests a fatal stroke at his personal liberty,—the unlimited sover- 
eignty over his own conduct,—and dreads the subjection of himself to domestic 
legislation, manifold committees, aud continual and authorized espionage and cri- 
ticism. The Socialist sees, in these same arrangements, abundauce of wealth, 
fairly distributed among all, aud a thousand beneticent results which he knows to 
be essential conditions to the ion or exercise of that very Sovereignty of the 
Individual. Each has 3 at one half the truth. The Socialist is right in as- 
serting that all the conditions which he demands are absolutely essential to the 
development of the individual selfhood. He is wrong in proposing such a fatal 
surrender of Individual liberty for their attainment as every form of amalgamated 
interests inevitably involves. The Democrat is negatively wrong in omitting from 
his programme the absolute necessity for harmonic social relations, — wrong in 
supposing that there can always be a safe and legitimate exercise of those rights 
which he declares to be inalienable, short of those superior domestic arrangements 
which the Socialist demands. It is futile, for example, to talk of removing the 
restraints of law from marriage, thus guaranteeing freedom in “the pursuit of hap- 

iness” in that relation, before the just reward of labor and the consequent preva- 
ence of general wealth shall have created a positive security of condition for women 
and children. Hence the blunder of Democracy in the old French Revolution, aud 
hence the absolute dependence of Democracy, for the working out of its own prin- 
ciples, upon the happy solution of all the problems of Socialism. Hence, again, 
the natural affinity of Democracy and Socialism, and the reason why, despite of 
their mutual misunderstanding, they have recently fallen into each other's embrace, 
in France, resounding in the ears of terrified Europe the ominous ery, Mire la Re- 
publique Démocratique et Sociale. 

The blunder of Socialism is not in its end, but in its means. It consists in pro- 
pounding a combination of interests which is opposed by the individualities of all 
nature, which is consequently a restriction of liberty, and which is, therefore, especi- 
ally antagonistic to the very objects which Socialist proposes to attain. It is this 
which prevents the harmony of Democracy and Socialisiu, even in France, from 
becoming complete, and which renders inevitable the disruption of every attempted 
social organization which does not end disastrously in despotism, — the inverse 
mode in which nature vindicates her irresistible determination toward Individu- 
ality. Let that feature of the Socialist movement be retrenched, and a method of 
securing its great ends discovered which shall not be self-defeating in its operation, 
and from that point Socialism and Democracy will blend into one, and, uniting 
with Protestantism, lose their distinctive appellations in the generic term of Indi- 
vidual Sovereignty. 

Such a principle is already discovered. It is capable of satisfactory demonstra- 
tion that out of the adoption of a simple change in the commercial system of the 
world, by which cost and not value shall be recoguized as the limit of price, will 
grow, legitimately, all the wealth-producing, equitable, cooperating, and harmoniz- 
ing results which Socialism has hitherto sought to realize through the combination 
or ee of interests, while, at the same time, it will leave, intact, the in- 
dividualities of existing society, and even promote them to an extent not hitherto 
conceived of, It is not now, however, the appropriate time to trace out the results 
of such a principle. We are concerned at present with Individuality and the spi- 
rit of the age as connected with governmental affairs. 

It is already the axiom of Democracy that that is the best government which 
governs least, — that, in other words, which leaves the largest domain to the Indi- 
vidual sovereign. It may sound strange, and yet it is rigidly true, that nothing is 
more foreign to the essential nature of Democracy than the rule of majorities. 
Democracy asserts that all men are born free and equal,—that is, that every indi- 
vidual is of right free from the governing control of every other and of all others. 
Democracy asserts, also, that this right is inalienable, — that it can neither be sur- 
rendered nor forfeited to another Individual, nor to a majority of other Individuals. 
But the practical application of this principle has been, and will always be found 
to be, incompatible with our existing social order. It presupposes, as I have said, 
the 3 attainment of the conditions demanded by Socialism. The rule of 
majorities is, therefore, a compromise enforced by temporary expediency,—a sort 
of half-way station-house between Despotisim, which is Individuality in the concrete, 
and the Sovereignty of every Individual, which is Individuality in the discrete 
form. 

Genuine Democracy is identical with the no-government doctrine. ‘The motto 
to which I have alluded looks directly to that eud. Finding obstacles in the pre- 
sent social organization to the realization of its theory, Democracy has called a halt 
for the present, and consented to a truce. The no-government men of our day are 
E not so wise, while they are theoretically more consistent. They are, in 

act, the genuine Democrats. It is they who are fairly entitled to the soubriquet 

of “The unterrified Democracy.” They fearlessly face all consequences, and push 
their doctrine quite out to its logical conclusions. In so doing, they repeat the 
blunder which was committed in France. ‘They insist upon no government higher 
than that of the Individual, while they leave in existence those causes which im- 
peratively demand, and will always deinaud so long as they exist, the intervention 
of just such restrictive governments as we now have. 

it results from all that has been said that the essential principle of Protestant- 
ism, of Democracy, and of Socialism, is one and the same; that it is identical with 
what is called the spirit of the present age; and that all of them are summed up 
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in the idea of the absolute supremacy of the Individual above all human institutions. 

What, then, the question returns, is to be the upshot of this movement? If every 
department of modern reform is imbued with one and the same animating princi- 
ple; if there be already an obvious convergence, and, prospectively, an inevitable 
conjunction and coöperation of the three great modern revolutionary forces, Pro- 
testantism, Democracy, and Socialism; if, even now, in their disjointed and semi- 
antagonistic relations, they prove more than a match for hoary conservatism; if, 
in addition, material inventions and reforms of all sorts concur in the same direc- 
tion; if, in fine, the spirit of the age, or, more properly, of modern times, and which 
we recognize also as the spirit of human improvement, tends continually and with 
accelerated velocity toward the absolute Individualization of human affairs, — what 
is the inevitable goal to be ultimately reached? I have said that in religious af- 
fairs the end must be that every man shall be his own sect. This is the simple 
meaning of Protestantism, interpreted in the light of its own principles. If the 
occasion were appropriate, it would be a glorious contemplation to dwell upon that 
more perfect harmony which will then reign among mankind in the religious sphere, 
—a unity growing out of infinite diversity, and universal deference for the slight- 
est Individualities of opinion in others, transcending in glory that hitherto sought 
by the Church in artificial organizations and arbitrary creeds, as far as the new 
heavens and the new earth will excel the old. 

Socialism demands, and will end by achieving, the untrammeled selfhood of the 
Individual in the private relations of life, but out of that universal selfhood shall 
grow the highest harmonies of social relationship. It is not these subjects, how- 
ever, that are now specially appropriate. Let us restrict our specific inquiry to the 
remaining one of the three spheres of human affairs which we have in the general 
view considered conjointly,—namely, that which relates to human government. 

Is it within the bounds of possibility, and, if so, is it within the limits of rational 
anticipation, that all human governments, in the sense in which government is 
now spoken of, shall away, and be reckoned among the useless lumber of an 
experimental age,—that forcible government of all sorts shall, at some future day, 
perhaps not far distant, be looked back upon by the whole world, as we in America 
now look back upon the maintenance of a religious establishment, supposed in other 
times, and in many countries still, to be essential to the existence of religion among 
men; and as we look back upon the ten thousand other impertinent interferences 
of government, as government is practised in those countries where it is an insti- 
tution of far more validity and consistency than it has among us? Is it possible, 
and, if so, is it rationally probable, that the time shall ever come when every man 
shall be, in fine, his own nation as well as his own sect? Will this tendency to uni- 
versal enfranchisement— indications of which present themselves, as we have seen, 
in exuberant abundance on all hands in this age—ultimate itself, by placing the 
Individual above all political institutions,—the man above all sabotination to 
municipal law? 

To put ourselves in a condition to answer this inquiry with some satisfactory 
degree of certainty, we must first obtain a clear conception of the necessities out 
of which government grows; then of the functions which government performs; 
then of the specific tendencies of society in relation to those dee and, finally, 
ot fis legitimate successorship for the existing governmental institutions of man- 

ind. 

I must apologize as well for the incompleteness as for the apparent dogmatism 
of any brief exposition of this subject. I assert that it is not only possible and ra- 
tionally probable, but that it is rigidly consequential upon the right understanding 
of the constitution of man, that all government, in the sense of involuntary restraint 
upon the Individual, or substantially all, must finally cease, and along with it the 
whole complicated paraphernalia and trumpery of Kings, Emperors, Presidents, 
Legislatures, and Judiciary. I assert that the indicia of this result abound in ex- 
isting society, aud that it is the instinctive or intelligent perception of that fact by 
those who have not bargained for so much which gives origin and vital energy to 
the reaction in Church and State and social life. 1 assert that the distance is less 
today forward from the theory and practice of Government as it is in these United 
States, to the total abrogation of all Government above that of the Individual, than 
it is backward to the theory and practice of Government as Government now is in 
the despotic countries of the old world. 

The reason why apology is demanded is this: So radical a change in govern- 
mental affairs involves the concurrence of other equally radical changes in social 
habits, commerce, finance, and elsewhere. I have shown already, I think, that De- 
mocracy would have ended in that, had it not been obstructed by the want of cer- 
tain conditions which nothing but the solution of the problems of Socialism can 
afford. ‘To discuss the changes which must occur in every department of life, in 
order to render this revolution in Government practicable, and to prove that those 
changes now exist in embryo, would be to embrace the whole field of human con- 
cerns, That is 3 impossible in the compass of a lecture. But it is equally 
impossible to adjust the radical changes which I foretell in Government to the no- 
tion of the permanency of all other institutions in their present forms. What, then, 
can be done in this dilemma? I am reduced to a method of treating the subject 
which demands apology, both for incompleteness and apparent dogmatism. I per- 
ceive no possible method open to me but that of segregating the subject of Govern- 
ment from its connection with other departments of life, and deducing from 
principles and rational grounds of conjecture the changes which it is destined to 
undergo; and when those changes involve the necessity of other and corresponding 
changes elsewhere, to assert, as it were, dogmatically, without stopping to adduce 
the proofs, that these latter changes are also existing in embryo, or actually pro- 
gressing. 

I return now to the necessities out of which Government grows. These are in 
the broadest generalization: 1, To restrain encroachments, aud, 2, To manage the 
combined imterests of mankind. 

First, with regard to restraining encroachments and enforcing equity. Is there 
no better method of accomplishing this end than force, such as existing Govern- 
ments are organized to apply? I affirm that there is. I affirm that a clear scien- 
tifie perception of the point at which encroachment begins, in all our manifold 
pecuniary and moral relations with each other, an exact idea of the requirements 
of equity, accepted into the public mind, and felt to he capable of a precise appli- 
cation in action, would go tenfold further than arbitrary laws and the sanctions of 
laws can go, in obtaining the desired results. In saying this, | mean something 
definite and specific. I have already adverted to the discovery of an exact. scien- 
tific principle, capable of regulating the distribution of wealth, and introducing 
universal equity in pecuniary transactions, —an exact mathematical gauge of hou- 
esty, — which, when it shall have imbued the public mind, and formed the public 
sentiment, and come to regulate the public conduct, will secure the products of la- 
bor with impartial justice to all, and tend to remove alike the temptations and the 

provocations to crime. What that principle does in the sphere of commerce is done 
in the social and ethical spheres by the doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Indivi- 
dual. Both give to each his own, for it must be continually remembered that the 
doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Individual demands that I should sedulously 
and religiously respect your Individuality, while I vindicate my own. These two 
ground principles, with a few others incident thereto, once accepted and indwell- 
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ing in the minds of men, and controlling their action, will dispense with force and 
forcible Government. The change which I contemplate in governmental affairs 
rests, therefore, upon these prior or concurrent changes in the commercial, ethical, 
and social spheres. Statesmen and jurists have hitherto dealt with effects instead 
of causes. They have looked upon crime and encroachment of all sorts as a fact to 
be remedied, but never as a phenomenon to be accounted for. They have never 
gone back to inquire what conditions of existence manufactured the criminal, or 
rovoked or induced the eucroachment. A change in this respect is beginning to 
observed, for the first time, in the present generation. The superiority of pre- 
vention over cure is barely beginning to be admitted,—a reform in the methods 
of thought which is an incipient stage of the revolution in question. The highest 
type of human society in the existing social order is found in the parlor. In the 
elegant and refined reunions of the aristocratic classes there is none of the imper- 
tinent interference of legislation. The Individuality of each is fully admitted. 
Intercourse, therefore, is perfectly free. Conversation is continuous, brilliant, and 
varied. Groups are formed according to attraction, They are continuously broken 
up, and re-formed through the operation of the same subtile and all-pervading in- 
fluence. Mutual deference pervades all classes, and the most perfect harmony, 
ever yet attained, in complex human relations, prevails under precisely those cir- 
cumstances which Legislators and Statesmen dread as the conditions of inevitable 
anarchy and confusion. If there are laws of etiquette at all, they are mere sug- 
tions of principles admitted into aud judged of for himself or herself, by eac! 
individual mind. 

Is it conceivable that in all the future progress of humanity, with all the in- 
numerable elements of development which the present age is unfolding, society 
generally, and in all its relations, will not attain as high a grade of perfi 
tain portions of society, in certain special relations, have already attai 

Suppose the intercourse of the parlor to be regulated by specific legislation. Let 
the time which each gentleman shall be allowed to speak to each lady be fixed by 
law; the position in which they should sit or stand be precisely regulated; the sul 
jects which they shall be allowed to speak of, and the tone of voice aud accompa- 
nying gestures with which each may be treated, carefully defined, all under pretext 
0 3 disorder and encroachment upon each other's privileges and rights, 
and can any thing be conceived better calculated or more certain to convert social 
intercourse into intolerable slavery and hopeless confusion? 

It is precisely in this manner that municipal legislation interferes with and pre- 
vents the natural organization of society. Mankind legislate themselves into con- 
fusion by their effort to escape it. Still, a state of society may perhaps be 
ae e so low in social development that even the intercourse of the parlor 
could not be prudently indulged without a rigid code of deportinent and the pre- 
sence of half a dozen bailiffs to preserve order. I will not deny, therefore, that 
Government in municipal affairs is, in like manner, a temporary necessity of unde- 
veloped society. What I atlirm is that along with, and precisely in proportion to, 
the social advancement of a people, that necessity ceases, so far as concerns the 
first of the causes of Government referred to,—the necessity for restraining en- 
croachments. 

The second demand for Government is to manage the combined interests of 
society. But combined or amalgamated interests of all sorts are opposed to Indi- 
viduality. The Individuality of interests should be as absolute as that of persons. 
Hence the number and extent of combined interests will be reduced with every 
step in the genuine progress of mankind. The cost principle will furnish in its 
operation the means of conducting the largest human enterprises, under Individual 
Soa ape and control, It strips capital of its iniquitous privilege of oppressing la- 

r by earning an income of its own, in the form of interest, and places it freely 
at the disposal of those who will r and administer it best, upon the sole con- 
dition of returning it unimpaired, but without augmentation, at the appropriate 
time, to its legitimate owners. 

A glance at the functions which Government actually performs, and the specifie 
tendencies which society now exhibits in relation to those functions, will confirm 
the statement that all, or most of, the combined interests of society will be finally 
disintegrated and committed to individual hands. Tt is one of the acknowledged 
functions of Government, until now, to regulate commerce. But, as we have al- 
ready seen, the spirit of the age demands that Government shall let commerce 
alone. In this country, an important Bureau of the Executive Department of Gov- 
ernment is the Land Office. But the public domain is, we have seen, already de- 
manded by the people, and the Laud Office will have to be dispensed with. The 
Army and Navy reter to a state of international relations of which every thing be- 
gins to prognosticate the final extinction, The universal extension of commerce 
and intercommunication, by means of steam navigation, railroads, and the mag- 
netic telegraph, together with the general progress of eulightenment, are rapidly 
obliterating natural boundaries, and blending the human family into one. The 
cessation of war is becoming a familiar idea, and with the cessation of war armies 
and navies will cease of course to be required. It is probable that even the exist- 
ing languages of the earth will melt, within another century or two, into one com- 
mon and universal tongue, from the same causes, operating upon a more extended 
scale, as those which have blended the dialects of the different counties of England, 
of the different departments of France, and of the kingdoms of Spain into the Eng- 
lish, the French, and the Spanish languages respectively. We have preimonitions 
of the final disbanding of the armies and navies of the world in the substitution 
of a citizen militia, in the growing Bnpopalarity of even that ridiculous shadow of 
au army, the militia itself, and in the substitution of the merchant steamship with 
merely an incidental warlike equipment instead of the regular man-of-war. The 
Navy and War Departments of Government will thus be dispensed with. The 
State Department now takes charge of the intercourse of the nation with foreign 
nations. But with the cessation of war there will be no foreign nations, and con- 
sequently the State or Foreign Department may in turn take itself away. Patriot- 
ism will expand into philanthropy. Nations, like sects, will dissolve into the 
individuals who compose theim. Every man will be his own nation, and, preserving 
his own sovereignty and respecting the sovereignty of others, he will be a nation at 
peace with all others. The term, “a man of the world,” reveals the fact that it is 
the cosmopolite in manners and sentiments whom the world already recognizes as 
the true gentleman,—the type and leader of civilization. The Home Department 
of Government is a common receptacle of odds and ends, every one of whose func- 
tions would be better N by Individual enterprise, and might take itself away 
with advantage any day. The Treasury Department is merely a kind of secretory 
gland, to provide the means of carrying on the machinery of the other Depart- 
ments. When they are removed, it will of course have no apology left for continu- 
ing to exist. Finances for administering Government will no longer be wanted 
when there is no longer any Government to administer. The Judiciary is, in fact, 
a branch of the Executive, and falls of course, as we have seen, with the introduc- 
tion of principles which will put an end to aggression and crime. The Legislature 
enacts what the Executive and Judiciary execute. If the execution itself is unne- 
cessary, the enactment of course is no less so. Thus, piece by piece, we dispose of 
the whole complicated fabric of rt f which looms up in such gloomy 


grandeur, overshadowing of jvidual, impressing the minds of 
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| men with a false conviction of its necessity, as if it were, like the blessed light of 


day, indispensable to life and happiness. 
To be continued. 
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| “The Duchess, the disastrous Lady Ellen!“ exclaimed Sir Richard, eagerly. 

“Yes, she,” said the priest, who turned again, letting fall his cassock, which he 
had lifted up to the knees, and making a wry face; “but I should have preferred 
that the name had not been cited, that we had expressed ourselves with veiled 
words, that we had understood each other without being explicit. A certafn ob- 
scurity seemed to me favorable to our explanation: the shade covers propositions 
which one would not make in full sunlight, and the confessional, iu the darkest 
part of the church, is kept in a mysterious penumbra, where the sinner, with bent 
ead, reveals secrets which he would hide carefully in the depths of his soul, if he 
| . asked to disclose them under the tapers of the altar or the light of the 

he. 

z And, iu truth, an embarrassment seized Bradwell, who had become quite calm 

again, but who, having betrayed so freely his laison with the wife ot Sir New- 

ington, with the wife of his fatber, felt how greatly he had failed in his duty as a 

allant man, and his uneasiness exteuded to Marian, who, reddening, dared no 
ouger look at him. 

So much so that the situation became difficult, intolerable, inextricable, and 
that Sir Richard, ashamed, purple, furious with himself, desired now to disappear 
as soon as possible, and would have left abruptly, in a gust of wind, in his in- 
ability to inveut a plausible way of escape. $ 

The priest, happily, cut short the constraint which all, including himself, felt, 
gud which, if prolonged, would spoil all, preventing the success which he had 
| promised himself to achieve by his step. 

~I will see you again this evening,” said he to the young man, taking leave of 
him with an affectionate, paternal grasp of the hand. “I made allusion just now 
to the privileges of the confessional; alone with Marian, we will talk as if I were 
receiving her at the tribunal of penitence. . . * 


Au revoir! 
“Thauk vou!“ said Bradwell, taking his leave and saluting Treor's grand- 
daughter with an awkwardness which would certainly have been ridiculous under 
any other circumstances, but which denoted a complete suspension of his former 
| vindictiveness. 

And when the door closed on him, the abbe returned to Marian, taking her hands 
in an easy, caressing way, and inviting her to listeu to him with attention, and, 
above all, to heed his advice; he implored it of her! 

“We have only a little time to ourselves; let us talk little, let us talk well, or 
rather be silent yourself, my dear child, and be for me all ears and all heart. I 
declare to you that it is the voice of the Lord which converses with you,” he con- 

| cluded, investing his priestly air with unusual circumstance. 

And, after his traditional pause, letting go the young girl's hands, walking 
rapidly through the room, veiling the tone of his phrases, with his chin in his band, 
he began upon his subject; 

“You love Sir Richard, Marian. Before the events which disturb our unhappy 
country, and expecting them to lay it waste, sowing everywhere misery and ruin, 

| you have several times avowed it in your confessions.” 

“Yes!” said she. 

“I have myself advised vou to stifle this love, òr at least quiet it, inasmuch as 
you did not know the intentions of Sir Bradwell in regard to you. In his rauk, 

| with his birth, it was to be feared, if he distinguished you, if he sought your society, 
it would not be from a commendable motive. I forewarned you against his fasci- 
nations, against the perils of a passion which soimetimes ends in dishonor.” 

“And I took it kindly"... 

“Today, it is no longer the same,” said the priest, stopping, with folded arms, 
before his sheep. “Richard has formally declared himself; I have heard him, It 
is not a mistress whom he is deceiving, whom he is urging; it is a respected wife 
to whom he aspires. You repulse him, you have not the right.” 

“Ohf” exclaimed the young girl. 

But father Richmond did not permit her to formulate her protest. 

“You have not the right,” repeated he, “for the reasons that I stated in presence 
of Sir Bradwell, and because, in constraining so your heart, in breaking his, in 
drawing on your cause the worst calamities, you only obey a guilty watchword, a 
criminal countersign, both sealed with a sacrilegious vow.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Marian, “we have not time to discuss this subject.” 

Although knowing the moments were counted and that he had himself stated 
the urgency of brevity, Sir Richmond, like the majority of his colleagues whom dis- 
courses from the height of a pulpit render necessarily prolix, not accustomed to 
limiting himself, elaborated endless phrases and wandered off into useless digres- 
sions. Now he had prepared his theme to develop it methodically, in the logical. 
progressive order of arguments carefully accumulated. The remark of the young 
girl nonplussed him, showing a lack of deference with regard to the word of God 
which exhaled from his lips, as he had forewarned Marian. 

But he did not entirely lose his bearings on that accouut, and, descending from 
the heights, he resumed familiarly, and not without malice, knowing the feminine 
nature by constant association with it and not fearing to come directly to the point: 

“Lady Ellen is Richard’s mistress; she has inveigled him, like a wicked princess 
in a fairy story; she is corrupting his body, she will ruin his soul. What do I 
say? If Bradwell should die today, what account would he render of his acts at 
the tribunal of the Most High? The lover of his father’s wife, ignominy! All the 
commandments of the church, of God, outraged. Shameless, the work of the flesh 
accomplished under conditions which one shrinks from relating and which Catho- 
licism punishes with the most extreme torture, even with the stake! And, in an- 
other world, an eternity of pain among the orbs of hell!” 

“Why has he committed this inexcusable crime, worse than murder?” said 
Marian, coldly, in whom, all at once, virtue and the chastity of her nature rebelled 


e 
“ Why? but am I not explaining it to yeu?” replied the abbe, inventing, in order 
to sustain his position, the circumstances of the crime. “Why? Because, endowed 
with an incomparable beauty, full of the voluptuousness which intoxicates, a nest 
of enticing lasciviousness, she has contaminated the unfortunate Richard with her 
sorceries, fike a r innocent boy, and no adviser has shown him the peril, no 
friend has extended the hand to keep him from falling into the alluring atmosphere 
of delicious vice.” 

The priest watched Marian closely. Was the effect being produced on which he 
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“In abolishing vent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gange of the ecciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
alt those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel. — PROUDHON. 


G9 The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself resi ible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience, 
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the enterprise. Jt is incumbent upon the readers of 
Liberty to keep it up. If every one of them would sub- 
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sold as cheap as they are. When the people are as 
anxious to read Proudhon as Dickens, they will have 
the opportunity to do so at as little cost. Or, to take 
a fairer comparison, consider the recently published 
English translation of Marx's “Capital.” Ihave not 
seen it yet, but it is probably little, if any, larger than 
the “ Economical Contradictions,” while in the matter 
of book-making it cannot well surpass the “ Proudhon 
Library.” Moreover, considering Marx's celebrity aud 
the strength of the State Socialists, the market for 
“Capital” in the present and the immediate future 
must be ten times as great as for the “ Economical Con- 
tradictions,” and the price therefore should be very 
much lower. Yet the two volumes of “Capital” sell 
for 85.75 (possibly this includes duty), while subscrib- 


ers to the “Proudhon Library” will obtain the two 


volumes of the “Contradictions” for 25.00 or less, in- 


cluding binding. 


So much for those who criticise the price. There 
are still others who criticise the project itself. I have 


just heard of one man, an intelligent member of one of 
the professions, who thinks that I overrate Proudhon. 


I question very much whether he has acquired the 


competency to judge in this matter by reading Proud- 
hon. Be that as it may, to this criticism I have at 
hand a very much better answer than any that I could 
make myself, in the following letter written by one of 


the very few people in this country who are intelli- 


gently familiar with Proudhon's writings: 
Dear Mr. Tucker: ` 


You can scarcely imagine how pleased I am that you have 


undertaken the publication of the “ Proudhon Library.” If 
it meet with the success it deserves, the sales should be ex- 
tremely large. 


‘There can be no doubt in the mind of any 


unprejudiced reader of his works that he must be classed in 
the front rank of the men of this century, As an economist 
he is without a peer. According to my judgment, there is no 
modern sociological writer, not even excepting Herbert Spen- 
cer, destined to have a greater influence upon the future. 
‘That Spencer has had a greater Influence upon me is true; 
Imt that is simply because I became acquainted with his writ- 
jugs earlier, and, therefore, there was not so much left for 
Proudhon to do. 

As you know, however much of a worshipper of Man I may 
be, I have no worship for men, and T have not made an idol 
of Proudhon, ean see his faults, his divergencies from prin- 
ciple, — his government-patronized bank, his plans of taxa- 
tion, reduction of wages, and the like; but, if it can be truly 
said of any man, it can of Proudhon that his faults were those 
of his time, his virtues his own. With the chiefs of all the 
other Socialist schools offering immediate happiness to the 
proletariat on condition of its embracing their various gov- 
ernmental schemes, and with that proletariat clamoring to 
him for something materially beneficial at once, the wouder 
is that he remained so steadfast to liberty. It should be 
enough for us to know that he developed and demonstrated 
the general principles of moral or, if you will, social action, 
and that he showed how government taxation and the arbi- 
trary interference of man with man could be dispensed with. 
This abides with us forever as of permanent value, even 
though he himself occasionally yielded in his practice to the 
feelings and opinions of his time. 

I have spoken of Prondhon from an Anarchistic standpoint, 
but no sociologist of any schoo! can afford to be without him. 
The dialectic skill displayed in the ‘Economic Contradic- 
tions,“ the broad sweep and masterly generalizations of the 
“General Idea of the Revolution, equalled only by Buckle's, 
the ready wit of the newspaper controversies, the deep in- 
sight into the nature of the social organism exhibited in the 
“Philosophy of Progress," in which work he demonstrates 
Man as the efficient cause and maker of men, an idea since 
so beautifully worked out by Clifford, are all too valuable to 


scribe, the “ Library” would be a success from the start, 
and all additional subscribers would serve to lessen the 
cost of the future volumes. It is a source of amaze- 
ment to me that men aud women who have long been 
subscribers to Liberty and who profess the greatest 
interest in its work should need any urging to induce 
them to support a project which cannot fail to give its 
work a most powerful impetus, 

Some complain, I know, that the price is high. Even 
if this complaint were well-founded, it would afford no 
large number of Liberty's readers a valid excuse for 
withholding their support. Whatever relation the 
price may bear to the cost of publication, in itself 
three dollars a year is not a very large suin to pay for 
what one really wants very much indeed. On the con- 
trary, it is very insignificant. Why, it is ONLY six 
CENTS A WEEK. How many readers has Liberty who 
do not spend that amount regularly for things which, 
if the question were squarely put to them, they would 
ut least profess to want much less than they want the 
“ Proudhon Library?“ That it has a few such I believe, 
but I doubt if their number exceeds a dozen, Even 
the average workingman, oppressed and robbed as he 
is, can afford three dollars a year for whatever single 
thing he may regard as a necessity only second to that 
of his bare food, clothing, and shelter; and, if he re- 
fuses to pay it for the “ Proudhon Library,” it may be 
put down for a certainty, whatever his professions, that 
he is not actually hungering and thirsting after that 
author's writings. But I believe that such hunger and 
thirst do afflict nearly all of Liberty's friends, and that 


they will hasten to satisfy their cravings when once 
they realize that they can get this wonderful set of 
hooks by sending me three dollars every year, or one 
dollar and a half every six months, or seventy-five cents 
every three months, or, if even that is too great a strain, 
then by simply putting aside six cents every Saturday 
night and sending me a quarter of a dollar at the end 
of each month. 

Not only, however, is the price of the “Proudhon 
Library" not absolutely high, — it is not even relatively 
high. It is no rash assertion to say that there is very 
little literature published anywhere at as low prices, 
in proportion to excellence of quality and the extent of the 
(lemand, as those of the books and pamphlets issued in 
connection with Liberty, and to this rule the “ Proud- 
hon Library" is no exception. It is all very well to 
talk glibly of popular prices, but popular prices can be 
placed upon none but popular books. Anarchistic 
books are unpopular, and wonder is Sle are 
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exist only in French, They ought to be accessible to all ci- 


vilized peoples. 


If J could only reach them, I would urge personally upon 


each of Liberty's readers to do his utmost to make the pub- 


lication a success, and I am sure that, when they became ac- 


quainted with the works, they would thank me for my 


urging. You may put me down for twelve copies, and, if 
necessary for the success of the enterprise, I will take up to 
forty. Yours truly, Joux F. Keury, 


This temperate and strong judgment I follow, even 
in its qualifications. Proudhon was not perfect, and 
his shortcomings are patent to those who read him. 
I would even go farther than Mr. Kelly, and advert to 
an error far more serious than the mere temporary 
yielding to the temptation to compromise for the at- 
tainment of immediate results, — I mean Proudhon’s 
Archistic, reactionary, aud almost brutal attitude to- 
wards the movement for the emancipation of woman. 


said many very original, very true, and very important 
things. 

In regard to his government-patronized bauk, it 
should be stated, to prevent misunderstanding, that 
the Exchange Bank proposed by Proudhon was simply 
to exemplify his idea that the Bank of France could 
be run on mutualistic principles, and was subordinate 
in his mind to his Bank of the People, which was not 
to be a governmental institution. He believed in the 
utmost freedom of banking. 

I hope that Mr. Kelly’s letter, by its sound estimate 
of Proudhon’s character and importance, and the ex- 
ample set by its writer of whole-hearted and open- 
pocketed coöperation in a work so valuable, will bear 
abundant fruit in many quarters. r. 


An Object Lesson in Communism. 


What a practical lesson in the beauty of the formula, 
“To each according to his needs,” the State Socialists 
and Communists have received in the bill of expenses 
presented by the son-in-law and daughter of Karl Marx 
to the committee of the Socialistic Labor party. 

Dr. and Mrs. Aveling, being exquisitely refined, cul- 
tivated persons, with none of that ill-breeding which 
characterizes the upper classes of America, have, of 
course, needs of which the vulgar dwellers on the “east 
side” can form no conception. Can the wretched sew- 
ing-woman, with her low instincts, who feels extremely 
happy if, by the most strenuous exertion, she can ob- 
tain twenty-five dollars in a month, realize how much 
Mrs, Aveling's rôle as sentimentalist to the travelling 
troupe of scientific socialists is enhanced by twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of corsage bouquets, or how, after the 
severe mental strain caused by her folding her pretty 
hands and saying with an infantile lisp and smile: 
„Brothers, come and join us, work with us shoulder to 
shoulder, and heart to heart” (which position, by the 
way, is very unfavorable to work of any kind), she 
needs to be soothed by the fragrant aroma of a cigar- 
elte, to have her exhausted vitality restored by a wine- 
supper, or to be distracted by a visit to the theatre? 
What idea can an east-side man form of Dr. Aveling’s 
need of hotel accommodations at the rate of twenty-one 
dollars a day, after the worry he has been subjected to 
by those “rude and harsh” Anarchists, who so confuse 
him that he cannot even remember who was his own 
father-in-law, and oblige him to make up questions and 
answer them himself? No, these “unkind” and un- 
cultivated east-siders can form no conception of these 
needs, and hence object to footing the bills. I think, 
however, that they are beginning to have a slight con- 
ception that, however much “surplus value” may be 
created by their labor, none whatever has been created 
by that of the distinguished expounders of scientific 
socialism. 

But to be serious, there is a wholesome lesson for all 
students of society who have eyes to see it, in this farce, 
and that is that the needs of each, whether rude or 
refined, should be satisfied at his own expense, and not 
at the expense of his fellows. If the very apostles of 
State Socialism, at that stage of development in which 
all sects are purest (when they are still on trial before 
the public), cannot refrain from such shameful extor- 
tion, what fearful depredations may we not expect when 
State Socialism is an established fact, when officialism 
has full sway, and each official is to decide for himself 
what part of the common funds his needs require. Tt 
is utterly and absolutely impossible for such a state of 
society to continue, as it carries within it the germ of 
its own destruction, and it could only end in the wild- 
est kind of chaos, or in a despotism worse than the 
world has yet seen. Geerrepe B. Kenny. 


[The foregoing needs to be supplemented by a statement 
of facts. A few weeks ago the New York “ Herald“ reported 
great agitation in the Executive Committee of the Socialistic 
Labor Party in consequence of a difficulty in settling with 
the Avelings, and charged that the latter, after receiving 
thirteen hundred dollars for thirteen weeks’ work, put in an 
additional bill of six hundred dollars, which included such 
items as twenty-five dollars for corsage bouquets for Mrs. 
Aveling, fifty dollars for cigars for the doctor and cigarettes 
for his wife, one hundred dollars for theatre tickets, and 
forty-two dollars for two days’ board and wine Will at a Bal- 
timore hotel. Over this bill there was a war of words, which 
ended in the refusal of the Committee to allow the bill aud in 


But, even in his discussion of woman and marriage, he | the payment of one hundred dollars instead, These charges 
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were taken up by the other New York dailies and reiterated 
with slight variations. As to their truth various opinions pre- 
vailed. Some, knowing the Avelings, believed the charges; 
others, knowing the press, looked on them as capitalistic lies: 
each of these conclusions being, in my judgment, a warrant- 
able inference from its premises. The prevailing uncertainty 
was inereased by the silence of some of the Socialistic organs, 
the tergiversation of others, and a cabled denial of each 
charge by Doctor Aveling himself. Finally, the “New 
Yorker Volkszeitung.“ representing the faction favorable 
to the Avelings, settled the matter by a long editorial, from 
which the following is an extract: “The capitalistic press 
has within the last few days been in a paroxysm of delight 
through the fact that Edward Aveling, of London, on his re- 
turn to this city, after a three months’ tour of agitation 
throughout the United States in the Interest of Socialisin, 
presented a bill which exceeded the sum calculated by the Na- 
tional Executive of the Socialistic Labor Party some five or 
six hundred dollars, The bill contained, furthermore, a class 
of expenses which a labor agitator, who must know that the 
funds to defray the agitation expenses almost exclusively 
flow from the pockets of hard toiling workers, should cer- 
tainly have refrained from ringing in. The National Exe- 
cutive Committee made this point very clear to Mr. Aveling; 
the objectionable items were stricken from the bill, and the 
overcharges reduced to one hundred dollars, which were 
paid.” This remarkable admission has since been clinched, 
according to the New Vork“ Herald.“ by the receipt from 
Aveling of the one hundred dollars paid, which puts the trea- 
surer of the party in possession of the nucleus of a conscience 
fund contributed by one of the shining lights. Is anything 
more needed in vindication of Liberty's course in exposing 
this Jlespicable charlatan ?— EDITOR LIBERTY.) 


The Great American Quackery. 

The disinherited are being driven to the last ditch 
of despair, and, if they will not lie down and die peace- 
ably therein, they must soon stand upon the edge and 
defend themselves against all the forces and resources 
of sham civilization. The weapons they have forged 
are in the hands of the enemy and are turned against 
their own breasts, and the most deadly of these weap- 
ons is the pen. It is wielded by men whose ignorance 
is equalled only by the malignity with which they mis- 
use whatever knowledge they happen to possess. In 
the daily papers of this country the working people 
are maliciously misrepresented, their aims misstated, 
and their actions lied about most damnably. The 
press boasts of being a public instructor, a dissemi- 
nator of information, a dispeller of darkness, a Liberty 
Enlightening the World. In truth it is a false teacher, 
an apostle of ignorance, an extinguisher of light, a false 
and misleading beacon. When Henry George was a 
candidate for mayor of New York, the daily papers did 
nothing but lie about him. They said he promised to 
give every poor man a fine house and to divide the 
property of the rich. His speeches were misreported 
by ignorant, stupid reporters, and then garbled by 
editors to fit lying editorials. Abrain S. Hewitt, who 
probably knew he was lying, said George was “a Social- 
ist, a Communist, and an Anarchist,” and the papers 
echoed that absurd statement. They might as well 
have called him a Mussulman, a Roman Catholic, and 
an Atheist. The paper owned by Cyrus Field pre- 
tends to inform its readers about the various phases 
of Socialism. The value of its information may be 
estimated from its assertion that “ P. J. Proudhon was 
a Communist, but not an Anarchist,” and that all writ- 
ers on Socialism have been “ignorant men.“ Some 
villainous fool, who perpetrates crimes of the mind for 
“Puck,” solemnly asserted that Henry George's follow- 
ers were men who saw in his election “alluring pros- 
pects of opportunity for riot and rapine.” Nearly all 
the papers said nearly the same thing. They all regard 
the workingman, who protests even with the impotent 
ballot against the conspiracy of capitalists and pol- 
iticians, as a potential criminal. 

In the cable reports of the Trafalgar square demon- 
stration, printed on Monday, November 21, appeared 
these words: “When the speaking began, there were 
present five thousand Socialists, twenty-five thousand 
unemployed workmen and criminals, and twenty thous- 
and spectators.” Unemployed workmen and criminals 
are classed together. Was it a mere accident of speech 
that joined them? Not at all. The same report says 
the paraders carried banners bearing “incendiary in- 
scriptions,” and then it gives samples of the incendi- 
arism. One of them was: “Work for all; overwork 
for none.“ That is incendiary. The man who de- 
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mands an opportunity to labor is a criminal, a dan- 
gerous person, and, when he meets other unemployed 
men to voice his protest against enforced idleness, the 
State calls out the troops. The papers call these starv- 
ing workmen “the mob.” 

The newspapers are clamoring for the execution of 
seven Chicago men who dared to exercise the right of 
free speech. They fear that these men may not be 
murdered if public prejudice is allowed to cool, and so 
they invent lies to fan the flames. The story about an 
attempt to poison Armour, a scoundrel who gets up 
corners in the food supply, is a palpable fabrication. 
If such an attempt was made, it was a bogus affair 
concocted by Armour himself to create feeling against 
the striking workmen. No conspirators ever told their 
plans definitely and succinctly on a street corner in the 
presence of strangers. The whole thing is a lie. The 
daily press is a gigantic, organized lie, a conspiracy of 
knaves and fools against human rights and the verac- 
ities of this world. The writers of able editorials are 
as a rule either politicians, blind to the facts of life, or 
intellectual prostitutes. Capital has learned the power 
of the press, and shrewdly controls what it would other- 
wise have most cause to fear. A man with clear eye- 
sight and some loyalty in the heart of him cannot be 
an editor of any important paper. To retain such a 
place, he must keep silent when the truth within him 
clamors for utterance; he must give facts a false color 
and twist them to the policy of the paper; he must 
write what he does not believe; he must mislead his 
readers, abuse honest men, and applaud knaves. In 
short, he must be a poor, lying dastard. And he must 
deafen the public ear with brazen trumpetings about 
the freedom and independence of the press. Of all the 
dismal quackeries in this quack-infested world, the 
American daily newspaper is the most utterly despic- 
able. It poisons the streams of knowledge at their 
source, and makes the people drunken with its distilla- 
tion of lies. The capitalistic cancer has eaten its 
vitals out. Max. 


A Principle of Social Therapeutics. 

The idea that Anarchy can be inaugurated by force 
is as fallacious as the idea that it can be sustained by 
force. Force cannot preserve Anarchy; neither can it 
bring it. In fact, one of the inevitable influences of 
the use of force is to postpone Anarchy. The only 
thing that force can ever do for us is to save us from 
extinction, to give us a longer lease of life in which to 
try to secure Anarchy by the only methods that can 
ever bring it. But this advantage is always purchased 
at immense cost, and its attainment is always attended 
by frightful risk. The attempt should be made only 
when the risk of any other course is greater. When a 
physician sees that his patient’s strength is being ex- 
hausted so rapidly by the intensity of his agony that 
he will die of exhaustion before the medical processes 
inaugurated have a chance to do their curative work, 
he administers an opiate. But a good physician is al- 
ways loth to do so, knowing that one of the influences 
of the opiate is to interfere with and defeat the medical 
processes themselves. He never does it except as a 
choice of evils. It is the same with the use of force, 
whether of the mob or of the State, upon diseased so- 
ciety; and not only those who prescribe its indiscrimi- 
nate use as a sovereign remedy and a permanent tonic, 
but all who ever propose it as a cure, and even all who 
would lightly and unnecessarily resort to it, not as a 
eure, but as an expedient, are social quacks. T. 


Having been severely censured by Mr. Harman for 
an alleged tardiness in informing my readers of the 
fact that “Mr. and Mrs. Walker,” as the “friendly” 
“ Truth Seeker” calls them, were forbidden to write 
for publication, I now hasten to apprise them of an- 
other fact in relation to that affair, just come to the 
surface, which will throw some light on the issue be- 
tween us, albeit, I fancy, Mr. Harman will exhibit very 
little thankfulness for my promptness on this partic- 
ular occasion. I wish my readers to learn that I have 
done the “Lucifer” people great injustice in under- 
rating their intellectual capacities and clearness of 
perception and in making it out that they fail to under- 


stand the absurdity of their position. Mr. Harman | 


raises himself and his own above all such suspicions by 
his recent explicit declaration that it was fully known 
to them at the time the “autonomistic” marriage was 
“practicalized” that they could claim the same as a 
perfectly legal marriage in case the State should feel 
itself disobeyed, and that they went through all those 
ceremonies for no other reason than their solicitude for 
Lillian’s welfare and desire to avoid persecution, enter- 
taining the confidence that marriage by contract would 
be declared valid marriage if the matter should be 
brought before a competent court. It is to be deeply 
regretted that this important declaration was not made 
sooner; it would have saved considerable time and 
space and powder. . What? Do I hear the reader 
say that such a declaration makes the case still uglier 
for the “ Lucifer” people? Does he think it was hypoc- 
risy on their part to proclaim it an “autonomistic” 
marriage and play the part of defiant disregarders of 
the law, when they really thought otherwise and ex- 
pected the State to declare them loyal children? Well, 
I am happy to be able to reassure him, and set his agi- 
tated mind at rest. There was no hypocrisy about it. 
Only, Mr. Harman used the word “ legal” in two senses, 
and the word “autonomistic” in a Pickwickian sense. 
Surely, you have no objection to that; for do you not 
use the word “Christian” sometimes in two different 
senses? 


The “Index” is dead and buried. Its funeral was 
preceded by a sort of “wake,” during which the chief 
mourners whacked each other's skulls with their shil- 
lalahs in a manner that made Liberty’s “Donnybrook 
fair” appear like an interchange of the mildest pleas- 
antries. I was particularly pleased at the neat and 
efficacious manner in which Editor Potter flourished 
his blackthorn while cracking the narrow pate of his 
predecessor, Francis E. Abbot. But he struck hiim 
one blow which seemed to me decidedly unbecoming, 
—at least, in an “Index” editor. He said: “Mr. 
Abbot has been altogether ‘too previous’ in making 
his Protest.“ This is out of keeping with “Index” 
traditions and in violation of its manual of tactics. I 
know, for T was once engaged in a little scrimmage in 
the “Index” columns myself, and had the rules en- 
forced on me. In the course of it an article of mine 
was rejected, one of the reasous given being my 
“wretched slang use of the word tumble,“ Editor 
Potter adding: “Even if in all other respects the ar- 
ticle had been wholly unobjectionable, I could not have 
printed it with that blot on its otherwise excellent 
Euglish.” And now Mr. Potter makes his final bow 
to his readers in seventeen columns of vigorous and 
excellent English, but blotted with a wretched slang 
use of the words “too” and “previous.” It does make 
a difference whose ox is gored. 


H. L. Green has moved his “Freethinkers’ Maga- 
zine” from Salamanca to Buffalo, New York, where he 
publishes it in greatly improved form, with T. B. 
Wakeman as his associate editor. It is certainly a 
handsome publication,—in this respect in striking 
contrast with most radical periodicals. But when Mr. 
Green calls it “the finest appearing Freethought jour- 
nal ever issued in America,” he oversteps the bound- 
aries of truth. If he will refresh his memory, he will 
recollect that I once published a magazine called the 
“Radical Review,” beside which, for typographical 
beauty and richness, the “Freethinkers’ Magazine” 
seems commonplace, and which many competent jud- 
ges pronounced not only the handsomest Freethought 
magazine ever published in America, but the hand- 
somest magazine of any kind ever published any- 
where. Furthermore, between the “Proudhon Li- 
brary” (though that is not exclusively a Freethought 
publication) and the “Freethinkers’ Magazine” there 
is, from a typographical standpoint, a yawning gulf. 


The New York “Times” says that Henry George 
stood higher in public esteem at the beginning of his 
canvass for the mayoralty than at the end of it. Good- 
ness gracious! and yet at the end of it he got sixty- 
eight thousand votes! Mighty lucky for the “boys” 
that election day didn't come at the beginning of the 
canvass, now wasn't it, Mr. “Times”? 
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counted? He smiled shrewdly, with an imperceptible half-closing of the eyelids. 
Evidently she was seizing the bait. Now her breast was heaving under her dress, 
her nostrils contracted, the tears gathered and were forced back into her throat, a 
hissing sound escaped from her clenched teeth, and in the pupils of her eyes some- 
thing of defiance gleamed. 

At once she deplored the position of Richard, irresponsible, fallen unwittingly 
into the snares of an enchantress, enervated by the carnal philters which she dis- 
tilled; and a desire to struggle against Lady Ellen, to snatch her prey from her, 
invaded her, exciting the woman and the lover to the contest. 

The feeling of her woman's power, of which she had been ignorant, was suddenly 
awakened in her; and, surprised, bewildered, proud of this power of influence which 
she had never before suspected, there came to her an irresistible, childish desire to 
use it. 

In the past she had loved Sir Richard without reasoning, without accounting for 
it to herself, without reflecting, without dreaming, consequently, of defending 
herself from this capture of her soul, from this penetration of her being; and 
probably she would have been more inclined to believe herself the subject. 

The pain of her sacrifice, when she had taken the pledge ranirea by the Lengue; 
the inetficacy of this oath, which was binding only on her acts, but could not modify 
her heart, could not repress its beatings, could not change its preoccupations, — 
such reasons confirmed her in the idea of this subjection. 

Spontaneously, in her revolt against the atrocities committed by the English, she 
had at the time included Richard in the bation which she vowed against them; 
the solemn kiss given to Paddy sealed, in her intention, the official rupture with Sir 
Bradwell; it had sufficed to see him, to learn of his interventions in favor of the 
conquered, to see him at work in various circumstances, to lose the courage and the 
force to persevere in this indifference, or, rather, hostility. 

And alter that she met him so often on the road! He prowled about, he stood 
taciturn, disconsolate, so constantly, so long, for hours, with death in his soul, 
about their house, impatieut and feverish if, at last, she did not appear at a 
window; rejoiced and revived, when she went out into the street to get something 
for the house, to speak with a neighbor who called her, to caress the children whom 
their mothers were leading! 

It was stronger than she; in spite of her inmost resistance, of the scruples of a 
severe conscience, in spite of the fear of this sin which was always dragging her 
along, at last she ended by showing herself and did not always succeed in avoiding 
Richard with her look. 

Then, evidently, she imagined herself dominated, subjugated; simple and with- 
out coquetry, she did not reflect that the attraction, at least, was reciprocal, and 
now, the priest, after having won her interest, repeated that she held in herself a 
sure power over Richard, a considerable power. And not only to command the son 
of Newington, free and in love only with her, but capable, in a struggle of which 
Sir Bradwell would be the object, of winning the victory over the Duchess, so 
wonderfully pretty, so armed with seductions, so artful, so refined, surrounded with 
all the resources of princely luxury. 
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Finally, there is the category of the loving believers. This is the least numerous, 
the most amiable, but not the least dangerous. Jesus Christ, the greatest among 
them, was, without doubt, of this class. Let us hope that Mazzini will be its last 
representative in the history of the religious aberrations of civilized humanity. 1 
have said that this category of believers ix not the least dangerous. And, in truth, 
their first wrong consists precisely in serving as passports, and almost always also 
as tools and bait, for the hypocrites and violent 82 When society, tired of 
the falsehoods of the former and the cruelty of the latter, seems on the point of 
disgust with a religion which produces so much misery and horror, it is pointed to 
some simple, good, narrow, saintly man, and his sympathetic, venerable look dis- 
arms suspicions and hatred. These men are very rare; so the leaders of the 
churches appreciate them highly, and generally know how to put them to excellent 
use. ‘Thus it was that at the epoch when the cruel persecutions practised by the Je- 
suits upon the Protestants, the Vaudois, were drenching Savoy with blood, there 
Was in this very order of the Jesuits, in Switzerland, a bishop, a saintly man, 
François de Sales, whose heart, overflowing with love, made more conversions than 
all the cruelties of the church. 

Heart overflowing with love! That is the true, accurate definition of these men. 
They are, | repeat, excessively rare. But they exist, and each of us has met one 
at least in our lives. When they are very strong, and, what is more, very intelli- 
bent, as Jesus Christ doubtless was, they found new religions, provided the spirit of 
their age is at all ready for the foundation of a new religion. Or they seek to found 
it aud are disappointed, when the tendency of the surroundings and the times is 
opposed to it, as is happening to Mazzini, But ordinarily, with the exception of 
sume rare geniuses “ crowned with virtue,“ these men, profoundly, intimately, lov- 
ingly religious, form no school; for what predominates in them is not mind, but 
liwart; is not thought, but love. They are religious, but they are not theologians. 
Their taith, indefinite aud not firmly settled, is only a very imperfect expression 
of that love which is called divine because it is excessively rare, and which really 
overflows their whole being. Contrary to those who enlighten without warming, 
they warm all those who surround them without enlightening them, exciting love, 
never thought. 

Mazzini, by his intelligence, is infinitely superior to these obscure lovers. But 
he does not equal them in love. ‘They are so full of it that, in spite of their faith, 
they have the power of bravely loving pagans, atheists. Mazzini is too theological 
or this; he detests atheists, and, like Christ, if he had the power, would take the 
sconige to drive them from his dear Italy, considering them as corrupters of his 
predestined people. 

Let ux leave, then, to flourish in peace those sweet religious souls, loving and ob- 
scure, Who perfume with their native grace their little unknown corners, and study 
in Mazzini himself the ravages which theology can and must work in the greatest 
souls, the noblest hearts, the loftiest minds, 


Doubtless few men are capable of loving as Mazzini loves. Whoever has had 
the good lortune to approach him personally has felt the influence of that infinite 
tenderness which seems to penetrate his whole being, has felt his soul kindled by 
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the beams of that indulgent and delicate goodness which shines in his look, at once 
so serious and so sweet, and in his fine and melancholy smile. Whoever approaches 
him, sees him, and hears him, has no difficulty in discovering, under his most sim- 
ple and least affected exterior, his great intelligence, his great heart above all, and 
a character which, by its extraordinary purity, seems to tower above all the mis- 
eries of this world. He does not overwhelm, he encourages, he provokes confidence. 
Few men, I believe, think as little of themselves as Mazzini. Behold the terrible 
revolutionist who has brought so many bad nights to most of the sovereigns and 
governors of Europe! É 

I am now giving my personal impressions. For I also had the happiness of meet- 
ing Mazzini, very often even, during the whole of the year 1862, at London. I 
shall never forget the noble welcome which he gave me when I arrived in that city, 
escaping from Siberia where I had been exiled for life and where | had lived four 
years, after having passed almost ei ht in different fortresses of Saxony, Austria, 
and Russia. I am, indeed, eternally indebted to Mazzini, for even before knowing 
me other than by name, he generously took up my defence against the infamous 
calumnies which German emigrants, Jews especially, with that noble delicacy, jus- 
tice, and good taste which distinguish them, had endeavored to disseminate re- 
garding me, not so much from personal hatred of me as from a general hatred for 

ussia, for the Slavs, and particularly for my compatriot, Alexander Herzen, who 
naturally did not fail to answer them; which I could not do, confined as I was in 
the Russian fortresses and later in Siberia, not even knowing that I was being at- 
tacked in this base fashion. 

Herzen even told me that Citizen Karl Marx, who became later one of the prin- 
cipal founders of the International and whom I had always considered as a man 
endowed with a great intelligence and profoundly, exclusively devoted to the grand 
cause of the emancipation of labor, had taken an active part in these calumnies. 
I was not altogether astonished, knowing by wy 5 experience — for I had known 
him since 1815— that the illustrious German Socialist, to whose great qualities I 
have always rendered and shall never fail to render full justice, has, nevertheless, 
in his character certain traits which one would be less astonished to meet in a Jewish 
devotee of belles lettres, corresponding for German newspapers, than in such a serious 
and ardent champion of humanity and justice. Therefore, arriving in London in 
1862, I abstained from calling on him, naturally having little desire to renew ac- 
quaintance with him. But in 1864, as 1 was passing through London, he came to 
see me himself, and assured me that he had never taken any part, directly or indi- 
rectly, in these calumnies, which he had himself considered as infamous. I had to 
accept his word. 

However that may be, Mazzini nobly took up my defence. Do T need to say that 
I was profoundly attached to this admirable individuality, certainly the purest and 
yrandest that I have ever met in my life. I love Mazzini, and I venerate him to- 

ay as much as I did nine years ago, and yet I must combat him. I must put 
myself by the side of Marx against him. It is a fatality from which all my con- 
victions, my religion, no less profound and sincere than his own, will not grant 
me escape. 


Mazzini, I have said, overwhelms no one; that is true. But he is himself over- 
whelmed by his God, and in this overwhelming, of which he is the first victim, he 
makes his friends, his party, more or less participate. Such is the real cause, in 
my opinion, of the present isolation of this party in the midst of the Italian nation, 
of its sterility and of its powerlessness, wore and more visible. 

This distressing powerlessness and sterility is read in every line printed, every 
thought expressed, in the properly Mazzinian journals. Open “L'Unita Italiana,” 
or even “La Roma del Popolo,” which are today the two principal organs of 
this party, and you will at once feel an indescribable stifling atmosphere, a breath 
of death, like the odor of corpses or dried mummies. It is a current, once limpid, 
but today struck with stagnation, whose waters flourish, as old age flourishes, with- 
out motion, without communication with waters more alive. Tn the midst of the 
immense social movement which has invaded the human world, drawing it irresist- 
ibly towards the realization of the grandest things that ever the imaginations of 
men have dreamed, they remain there, motionless, isolated, strangers to this develop- 
ment of life which is going on around them, to the aspirations, even, of this people 
which they pretend to govern and save, ignoring or misunderstanding the ideas as 
well as the tacts which envelop them on all sides; and, their eyes fixed unalterably 
on Savonarola and Dante, they chant their old litanies, as the Jews recite the verses 
of the Talmud in the hope of raising again by this means the forever fallen walls 
of Zion.“ 

What is the cause of this stagnation, of this death? Ah! it is because God has 
smitten them with his favor. God is a terrible companion. He overwhelms, he 
absorbs, he annihilates, he devours, he distorts, he dissolves, or else he withers, all 
that has the misfortune to approach him from near or from far. Whatever has 
been done to humanize him a little during recent centuries, he remains always the 
ancient Jehovah, the egoistic, the jealous, “the cruel God of the Jews!” t and he 
has ended by reigning also over Mazzini. He has bewildered, perverted, and made 
barren the noblest intellect of this century. This is one more terrible grievance 
that we have against him.“ 

Mazzini, by the natural impulse of his heart, loves men, and, more passionately 
still, he loves Italy. But this love is paralyzed or at least warped by the exclusive 
and jealous influence of the divine phantom, of the ideal Me exaggerated lo the Abso- 
lute, which, unconscious of itself, adores itself in the person yA an imaginary God, hiding 
in this way from all the world as well as from himself, in the heights of a fictitious heaven, 
his steps egoism. And he who serves this God must sacrifice everything to him, 
even his country; he who loves God cannot really love anything else in the world. 
He must detest the world; and if, urged by an invincible need of the heart, he 
wishes to love it, it still must be only for the glory of God, in order to transform 
the world into a stepping-stone to the divine glory. 

Mazzini loves most certainly Italy; but he loves her as Abraham loved his son 
Isaac, ready to sacrifice him, if it must be, on the altar of his God, who, like the 
God of the Christians and the Jews, of which he is only the somewhat illogical con- 
tinuation, measures the love of his faithful by the grandeur of their sacrifices. 
Sacrifice, which, according to the doctrine of Mazzini, constitutes the supreme vir- 
tue, is in truth the foundation, at once cruel and mystical, of all real religious wor- 
ship; for in every religion which takes the adoration of divinity seriously, cruelty 
and love are but one. Has not God himself given an example, forever memorable, 
to men, in sacrificing his only son and causing him to be assassinated by the Jews, 
his chosen people, in order, he says, to gratify his pitiless vengeance, otherwise 
called eternal justice? Divine justice, as we see, feeds on human blood, as divine 
wisdom feeds on human absurdities, ‘This justice united to this wisdom consti- 
tutes what is called divine love. 

To be continued, 


* The new-old religion of Mazzini is in reality related to Christianity, as the Judaism of the Talmud 
is related to the Ju of the Old Testament 


t Le cruel Dieu des Juifs l'emporte aussi sur toi! — Athalie, one of Racine’s tragedies. 
Original from 
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A Remarkable Letter by Carl Schurz. 


Ina German book, recently come under my notice, entitled 
“ Memoiren einer Idealistin,” I find a remarkable letter by 
Carl Schurz, which I consider worthy of being placed before 
the readers of Liberty. The letter was addressed to the 
authoress of the book mentioned, about 1849, shortly after 
the young revolutionist's flight from Germany and his emi- 
gration to this country. In this letter he gives his impres- | 
sions of the new life to which he had become a witness, | 
together with some eminently sound and practical reflections 
on liberty and its application to social affairs. He was cer- 
tainly at that time in sight of haven, in the noble sense of 
Auberon Herbert, and, in view of his splendid talents, it is 
greatly to be regretted that he again lost sight of it in his 
subsequent career as a public man. 

The letter reads: 

“T have not yet seen, but I have already learned a great 
deal in America. It is the first time that I live in a demo- 
cratic country, and notice the behavior of a free people. I 
confess, without blushing, that in this regard I had formerly 
entertained but faint notions. My political opinions have 
undergone a sort of inner revolution since I read in the book 
which alone contains the truth, — the book of reality. When 
limagine the majority of those hot-headed professional revo- 
lutionists, as the emigration develops them, or the majority 
of those liberal-minded ladies of the cultured classes, with 
their sentimental democracy, placed amid the conditions of 
this country, and consider how they would grow extremely 
abusive, — the former over the character of the bourgeoisie 
and the intrigues of the clergy, the latter over the unbridled 
spontaneity of the people,—and how they would arrive at 
the conclusion that there is nothing to this Eldorado, — then 
I become somewhat fearful concerning the future European 
republic which is to have its pillars in the two elements men- 
tioned. Indeed, the first sight of this country fills one with 
mute astonishment. Here you see the principle of individual 
liberty carried to its last consequences, the contempt of the 
freely-enacted law; there you see the crassest religious fana- 
ticism disporting itself in brutal acts: here you see the great 
mass of the working people pursuing their emancipation in the 
fullest liberty, while close by the speculative spirit of capital 
launches out in unheard-of enterprises ;—here a party that 
calls itself democratic, and that is at the same time the main 
support of the Institution of slavery, there a party that 
thunders against the heaven-crying wrong of slavery, but 
bases all its arguments on the authority of the Bible, and ex- 
ists in an incredible state of mental dependence ; — here the ir- 
repressible spirit of emancipation, there the active lust of 
oppression: —all this in complete liberty, intermingled in 
motley confusion, and side by side. The democrat, recently 
from Europe, who has hitherto lived in the world of ideas, 
and has had no opportunity of seeing these ideas embodied 
in human nature, questions himself, somewhat puzzled: ‘Is 
this a free people? Is this real democracy? Is democracy 
a fact, if it harbors all these contradictory principles with- 
in its womb? Is this my ideal?’ Thus he asks himself 
doubtingly, and enters with uncertain step into this new, re- 
ally new world, He observes and reflects, sloughs off gradu- 
ally, one by one, the prejudices with which Europe burdened 
him, and comes finally to the solation of the riddle: Yes, so 
are the people when they are free. Liberty breaks the fet- 
ters of development asunder. All forces, all imperfections, 
the good and the bad, everything is to be seen in the light of 
the day and in its working mood; the struggle of principles 
proceeds unchecked; external liberty only reveals the foes 
that must be conquered before we can gain inner liberty. 
Who desires liberty must not be surprised if men do not show 
themselves better than they are. Liberty is the only condi- 
tion in which it is possible for men to know themselves, be- 
cause it alone offers them the opportunity of acting out their 
true lives. Thereby the ideal is not realized, to be sure, but 
it would be a foolish undertaking to force the ideal in spite 
of the people. In this country the Jesuits are accorded free 
scope, they are neither killed nor expelled, —for democracy 
postulates the liberty of every confession so long as it does 
not limit the civil liberty of others; they are not fought with 
the weapons of official power, but merely by public opinion. 
That is not only more democratic, but also more substantial, 
for, if the battle of public opinion against mental depend- 
ence proceeds slowly, it is simply proof that the people are | 
not yet riper. This struggle has the advantage that it always 
keeps equal pace with the mental state of the masses, On 
this account its victories are slower, less brilliant, but more 
enduring and thorough-going, Thus is it here in all things. 
The European revolutionist grows impatient over it, and 
would like to put in some hard hits; but the people are so 
constituted as to refuse to be knocked into reason, and it is in 
the nature of democracy that within its confines public opin- 
jon rules, not as it ought to be, but as it is. It is my firm 
conviction that the European revolutionists will force a next 
revolution on the side of the reaction by their mere lust of 
governing, by their mere desire to make things quickly and 
positively better. Every glance at the political life of 
America confirms my conviction that the task of the revolu- 
tion can be nothing but the removal of obstacles in the way 
of the will of the people, į. e., the overthrow of all authority, 
organized in the institutions of the State, dnd of all barriers 
to individual liberty so far as that is at all possible. The 
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people will then have full sway, commit many stupidities, 
etc., but that is their way. If you wish to forestall things 
and thereafter grant the people freedom, they will commit 
stupidities none the less, in spite of all your artificial efforts 


to the contrary. But every stupidity committed absolves | 


something, while the finest measure taken in advance of the 
popular understanding absolves nothing until the people are 
ripe for it. Until then, whatever you have forestalled must 
be maintained à force de l'autorité or it is unsettled. But if 
it is maintained by force of authority, it fares ill with demo- 
cracy. Here in America you can daily see to how small a 
degree it is necessary to govern the people. Indeed, whatin 


Europe one would mention only wjth a shudder, Anarchy, | 


prevails here in finest bloom. There are governments, but 
no masters; governors, but they are agents. Whatever 
America boasts of in the shape of great institutions of learn- 
ing, of churches, of gigantic means of communication, ete., 
is all owing to the spontaneous association of private citizens, 
and not to the authority of officialism. We behold here the 
productivity of liberty. Here you see a costly church,—a 
stock company have built it; there a university, —a wealthy 
man has left a magnificent legacy for educational purposes, 
this serves now as capital stock, and the university is founded 
almost on private subscriptions; there an orphan asylum of 
white marble, —a wealthy citizen has built it; and so on ad 
infinitum, One learns here for the first time how superfluous 
government is in many respects in which it is deemed indis- 
pensable in Europe, and where the possibility of doing some- 
thing excites the desire of doing it.“ 

So far Carl Schurz. I submit it to the readers of Liberty, 
Does he not preach first-class Anarchistic doctrine? When 
he wrote the above letter, he had certainly completely mas- 
tered the problem of liberty, and that is the first requisite 
for a man contemplating the service of the people. Not only 
had he mastered the problem of liberty, he also had the cou- 
rage of calling it by its true name, Anarchy. It is of small 
consequence that he erred in declaring the conditions of this 
country those of Anarchy, for it is to be remembered that at 
the time of the above letter we were in many respects prac- 
tically nearer Anarchy than at the present time, when we 
are fast becoming one of the most law-ridden people on the 
globe. But in truth we had not advanced so far. Schurz 
beheld the facts in somewhat too rosy a light. That, how- 
ever, is of small consequence. The important thing to be 
noted is tẹe precedence given by him to the principle of in- 
dividual sovereignty and spontaneity over the popular prin- 
ciple of compulsion and arbitrary legislation as an agency in 
social evolution, together with the correct statement of the 
task of the coming revolution, riz., the overthrow of the bar- 
tiers to individual liberty. The present understanding of 
these points does as yet in no wise foreshadow their import- 
ance. They are as yet so inadequately apprehended, even by 
the majority of the revolters against the present order of 
society, that they need still to be preached and impressed 
upon the popular mind with all the energy and eloquence we 
can command. Unless the people thoroughly master the 
problem of liberty, they will pass through the impending so- 
cial crisis with little profit, and the problem of labor will re- 
main unsolved. Indeed, I share the fear expressed in the 
above letter that the desire of many revolutionists, to make 
things quickly and positively better through the machinery 
of government, originating in their blindness to perceive the 
saving force of liberty, will defeat their very purposes and 
intentions. They appear to be unable to see that in the pre- 
sent state of the world all true reform work is necessarily of 
a negative character, that it consists principally in the re- 
moval of the usurpations of the State, and of the restrictions 
placed upon individual initiative on all sides. 

It was a great thing in Carl Schurz, more than three de- 
cades ago, to have appreciated these points at their true 
worth, to have been so sober-minded and clear-sighted with 
regard to the methods and issues of social progress and revo- 
lution as he appears to have been in the light of his letter. 
It was a deplorable thing in him to abandon the ideal he had 
embraced for the vain prizes of political life. 

There seems to be something in polities fatal to honesty 
and truth. In partial confirmation of this statement, I direct 
attention to Edmund Burke's splendid“ Essay in Vindication 
of Natural Society,“ written before he became a politician, 
and which contains more helpfal truth than the entire work 
of his political career, to the noble labors of Auberon Herbert 
in behalf of liberty since he abjured politics, and to the above 
letter of Carl Schurz, written when he was yet innocent of 
political ambitions. I believe Wendell Phillips was correct 
when, among other sbarp things, he used to say that you can 
always get the truth from an American statesman after he 
has turned seventy, or given up all hope of the presidency. 
“They tell us that until this year they have not been able to 
survey Mt. Washington; its iron centre warped the compass. 
Just so with our statesmen before they reach seventy; their 
survey of the State is ever false. That great central magnet 
in Washington deranges all their instruments.“ A similar 
thought must have been in the mind of Emerson, that great 
Anarchist, when he spoke of “our pitiful politics, which 
stake every gravest national question on the silly die, whether 
James or whether Robert shall sit in the chair and hold the 
purse’; when he predicted the regeneration of society, “ not 
through any increased discretion shown by the citizens at 
elections, but by the gradual contempt into which official 


government falls, and the increasing disposition of private 
adventurers to assume its fallen functions"' ; or when he di- 
rected attention to “the severity of censure conveyed in the 
word politic, which now for ages has signified cunning, inti- 
mating that the State is a trick.“ 

Had Carl Schurz possessed the character to turn a deaf ear 
to the misleading voice of political ambition, and with his 
great abilities entered the knightly service of that social 
ideal which by his letter he appears to have seen so clearly 
with his inner eye, he would have placed this country under 
greater obligations to himself than it will one day acknow- 
ledge. Better save one’s self-respect and merit the gratitude 
of a redeemed future than bask in the sunshine of popular 
applause and vulgar success. G. S. 

St. PAVL, MINNESOTA. 


Autonomy and Marriage. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Your postal is at hand. In regard to the Walker-Harman 
controversy I will say that, technically, your position taken 
in Liberty, October 30, seems to me undoubtedly correct, and 
from your position, as editor of an Anarchistic paper, most 
obligatory for you to pursue. Either Mr. Walker is married, 
or he is not; there can be no mixing and shuffling, on the 
ground of constructive definitions, as to his idea of * essen- 
tial” marriage. Nor can he stand on the universal principles 
of the common law, or civil and constitutional liberty, as a 
part of the State, to down the canon and statute law, since 
these have ever existed in the nature of things, independent 
of the State. 

While it is Mr. Walker's privilege, personally, to select his 
own line of defence, he cannot consistently hold it up as a 
banner, for all non-believers in the State to rally under, 

Whatever may have been Mr. Walker's justification, in his 
own mind, for taking the course he has, the fact must never- 
theless remain that “ marriage" is an institution, While the 
common law may recognize nature in voluntarily getting in, 
there is no necessity for such recognition in getting out, all 
autonomistic protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any public declaration of marriage, therefore, is practically 
acommittal. Perfect autonomy,— not automaton, —it seems 
to me, would have reserved matters, since there was no bind- 
ing consideration in the contract, until they arose, one at a 
time, separate and distinct, to one's self, 

Then all this blood and thunder is technically reduced toa 
non-essential three-dollar fee, or form, which is the only issue 
between the plaintiff and defendant, and which there is little 
doubt but that the higher court will award in the defendant's 
favor. The autonomistie mouse, through his ‘ essential’? 
| construction, would bring to it the mountain of the State, but 
| behold, the mountain, by the definition of fuct, has brought 
| the mouse to it. 

On the other hand I believe Mr. Walker's attitude arises, 
as in his position towards Malthusianism, from a personal, 
not a true aud systematic acceptance of definitions as esist- 
ing. We may be pardoned, in an ad hominem seuse, for 
sometimes using wotds in a double sense, provided the con- 
text shows in which sense we use them. But among students 
this is never necessary, but leads to great confusion, One 
thing should go with one name, and one name with one thing, 
and they should both be verified by the facts of history from 
a scientific standpoint. 

Furthermore, we shall have to admit that from Mr. 
Walker's construction and contract he is intendiny all that 
the most correct statement could demand. This is evidenced 
by his tenacity to a principle, which no three-lollar feo or 
form can titly represent; it is further corroborated by the 
virus of Valley Falls. 

Moreover, outside of any belief or disbelief as to marriage, 
the fact must be patent to all fair-minded observers that Mr. 
Walker, however much we may accept or reject his opinions, 
is a peaceable citizen and is being grossly persecuted by an 
organized crime, called the State. 

Therefore, while no Anarchist can contribute to the de- 
fence, as stated, they may contribute to him personally, for 
agitation and fair play, which, though not strictly in line, is 
proving a valuable auxiliary agaiust tyranny and in favor of 
liberty. 


Liberty attacks the State, the“ Truth Seeker” attacks the 
Church, the “ Word" attacks Madam Grundy, but Luci- 
fer” is not content, in its own way, without attacking all 
three. Yours truly, C. T. FowLER. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Novemnen 18, 1886. 


What is Freedom ? 
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What is the Moral? 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

With all my respect and reverence for your noble work I 
cannot resist reproaching you for giving too much credit to 
the intelligence of the property-beast of Washington Terri- 
tory who discharged brother Alexis Vanderbeck for subserib- 
ing to and spreading Liberty. Though not knowing the fact, 
I would bet ten subscriptions to this paper against one that 
that barbarian is as ignorant of Liberty's principles and 
methods as a tiger of philanthropy; but he discharged bro- 
ther Vanderbeck because he believed that Liberty, being an 
Anarchistic journal, advocates what he thinks to be Anarch- 
istic methods, — namely, dynamite, bombs, and revolvers. I 
am rather inclined to believe that, had Mr. Vanderbeck 
showed his employer certain articles in Liberty whereby he 
could perceive your position toward Herr Most and the Chi- 
cago Communists, he would not have been discharged. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of employers who would 
discharge their employees for reading a paper even as harm- 
less as the “ Workmen’s Advocate” of this city, The fact, 
however, is that the beasts of property, like the beasts of 
prey, fear for force rather than for theories. 

M. FRANKLIN. 
New Haven, CONN., JANUARY 2, 1887. 


[As to the motives which governed Mr. Vander- 
beck’s employer, Mr. Franklin's supposition may he 
correct, or mine may be. If it gives him any satis- 
faction to think that his is correct, I am equally sat- 
isfied to have him think so. It is not a point about 
which I am strenuous. It is of little consequence to 
me whether Mr. Vanderbeck’s employer is a fool or 
not. But I should like to know the moral of Mr. 
Franklin's letter. What lesson am I to learn from it? 
If Mr. Vanderbeck’s employer discharged him because 
he feared force rather than theories, and would not 
have done so bad he kuown Liberty’s real position, 
would Mr. Franklin have me, therefore, begin to 
preach force rather than theories? Has he gone back 
to his old position that this is not a revolution of ideas? 
If so, why did he ever forsake his first love, “ Freiheit,“ 
and bestow his affections upon Liberty? Or has he 
arrived at the conclusion of the “Workmen's Advo- 
cate” that Liberty is engaged in a flank movement in 
the interest, if not in the pay, of capital? No, it can- 
not be that; for he talks about my “noble work.” 
What does my “noble work” consist in if not in trying 
to spread theories and abolish force? As far as I 
know, that is the only work I have had on band. 
Again I ask: What is the moral? — Eprror Linerty.] 


Line It With Briars. 
{New York Truth Seeker.) 


Mr. Eprror: Brother Wetzel is right about the Walker 
infringement case upon patent-right marriage. We do not 
want the law to decree and construe cohabitation as legal 
marriage, no such obtrusive, invasive tyranny. Legal mar- 
riage be hanged! Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 
Let those who want legal marriage get it legally, — go where 
they have it to sell, buy it, and pay for it like a man; and 
those that prefer the slmon- pure, unadulterated article of na- 
tural marriage, brew it at home and “say nothing to no- 
body.” 

No, all roads do not, and should not, lead to legal mar- 
riage; and as to the old and much-traveled route, do not let 
us shorten it an inch, or make it cheap and easy, as Walker 
is trying todo. It's good enough as it is, considering where 
it leads to. The toll ought to be five hundred dollars instead 
of five, and the red tape without beginning or end. The 
road in should be lined with briars and ballasted with brim- 
stone and blasted hopes. The road ont is the one that needs 
working. Make it wide and smooth and straight and free of 
toll, with free lunch and a band of music at every mile-post, 

Wm. S. ALLEN. 
Sr. Josern, MISSOURI, NOVEMBER 24, 1886. 


Socialism in Modern Athens. 


Twenty-tive or thirty centuries ago there were Socialists 
in the primitive Athens. Plato was one of them with his 
ideal Republic. The comic poet Aristophanes ridiculed these 
primitive framers of imaginary social systems in his comedy 
entitled “The Birds.“ He called his ideal commonwealth 
of birds  Cloud-cuckoo-town."’ Aristophanes himself was a 
regular mossback, fine poet though he was. The Athens of 
today has its Socialists also and social reformers. Before ns 
is a radical monthly publication of the social reform sort 
printed in Romaic, or modern Greek, which is very like in 
appearance and vocabulary to the Greek of Xenophon. The 
name of our Athenian cotemporary is “ Arden,“ which, being 
interpreted, signifies “utterly,” * unreservedly.” It seems 
that the publication of * Ardén"’ was interrupted for a time 
hy the late war fever at Athens, but now that the famous towu 
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has resumed its normal mood, the editor of “ Arden“ resumes 
his publication in the cause of social reform. In his address 
to his readers he professes to be able to point out a cure for 
all social ilis. He would have everybody do such portion as 
he can of the world’s work, receiving pay according to his 
production. In this way he thinks that poverty and selfish- 
ness would be abolished and there would be a cessation of that 
anxiety about the morrow which wears out both soul and 
body, The editor of “ Arden“ seems to be orthodox after 
the manner of the Greek Church, for he would not disturb 
the monasteries in the possession of their lands, He quotes 
several of the foyia or sayings of Jesus, using as a motto the 
injunction to take no thought for the morrow in reference to 
food, drink, or raiment. His paper, he says, will keep its 
readers posted in the struggle for social change, which is go- 
ing on all over the world, The table of contents ot“ Anden“ 
presents quite a variety of interesting and readable matter. 
It is evidence that the modern Athenians are truly modern. 
B. 


The Rational Utilitarian Philosophy. 

In Mr. J. F. Kelly’s able article on George's Protection 
or Free Trade,” I perceive, as the editor of Liberty has justly 
observed, that Stirner’s views and my own have been misap- 
prehended. ‘Yo us liberty is a good in itself and the means 
of all other good, We study direct and also remoter results. 
I generalize, like Mr. Kelly; and about murder I generalize 
like Mr. Kelly. 

This word murder denotes killing, but it connotes also that 
the killing is not approved according to a rule, law, or gene- 
ralization. 

As to the end justifying the means, that sentiment is 
foreign to my standpoint. The justification intended by the- 
ology and “humanism "is not an adjustment of means to 
ends, but the gaining the approval of some supernal power. 

Like Stirner, I simply do my own will. Tact from desire, 
not from awe. Those who do their own will we classify as 
distinct from those who act under awe and obedience to sup- 
posed moral obligations, — whether conceived as commands 
or the equivalent impression, — from a source outside the in- 
dividual, telling him to submit himself and forego his own 
inclinations. Holding that awe is a pernicious influence, 
otherwise called religion and superstition, we hold to egoism, 
—detined as acting out one’s self. 


To thy own self be trae, e 


And it must follow as the night the day 
‘Thou canst not then be false to any man, 


I should not infer from Mr. George's words, supporting 
any measure that will attain that object," that he, a rabid 
governmentalist, meant more than measures of legislation. 

As Mr. Kelly speaks of a tendency to “ disrupt society, 1 
will note that Stirner has used the word society in such a 
way that the dissolution of society by individuals becoming 
independent has no more terrors, when understood, than 
Proudhon's dissolution of property,—society standing for 
the invasive community in all its spontaneous forms beyond 
the family. Taw KAK. 


Fantasies of Martyrdom. 

The Edwin-Lillian affair seems to be changing its aspects, 
and the erethism of weakness that was simply deplorable in 
the vain bravado of an experienced man against the force of 
prejudice and law combined cannot be reproached to the 
young girl's enthusiasm for the rights of personal liberty, to 
the idea of which she immolates her actual personal liberty. 
The original protest against legal marriage having caved in, 
this brave child comes to the rescue of her discomfited lover 
by making a new issue with authority about who shall pay 
the prison fees. It seems hardly credible, seeing the lev- 
ity of the offence against her august majesty, that Madam 
Grundy will take Lillian at her word and Jet a minor rot in 
jail. If she is liberated, in consideration for her tender age 
and her father’s expressed willingness to pay for her, Edwin 
will come in somehow for a share in the benefit, and probably 
the couple will give Valley Falls a wide berth for the future. 
In that case, the little unpleasantness incurred by defiance of 
the known hostility of a prejudice robust enough to threaten 
lynching may pay in recitation on the lecture stage. Misfor- 
tunes, errors, and even crimes serve good artistic purposes in 
tragedy; 80, in obtaining the public ear, if one has not been 
a great success in something, the next best chance is to have 
been a conspicuous failure in “minding his own business,“ 
especially in love affairs. Besides, “self respect and mu- 
tually agreable marriage terms are such good things that so- 
. asks a Bish pews price for them. — 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! l 
Shines that high light whereby the world is sared; 
And though thou slay ux, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

Henry George has another priestly ally, Rev. Hugh 
©. Pentecost. In a sermon preached at Newark lately 
in defence of George, he declared incidentally: “A 
book is not an Anarchist's argument.” Will Parson 
Pentecost have the kindness to inform me why I am 
publishing the “Proudhon Library”? 

The New York “Sun” is publishing some sensational 
London letters regarding Ruskin, in which it is claimed 
that he is about to join the Roman Catholic Church. 
With all his wonderful intellectual power, Ruskin is 
freaky and contradictory, and nothing that he might 
do need surprise any one; but, until the “Sun’s” corre- 
spondent substantiates his assertion by better evidence 
than sundry appreciative references to Catholicism in 
Ruskin’s writings and the Catholic faith of some of | 
his intimate friends, I shall satisfy my desire to disbe- | 
lieve it. 

Joe Cook opened his annual exhibition of his grow- 
ing idiocy in Tremont Temple, Boston, last Monday. | 
Between his prelude and his lecture it is his custom to 
answer, ez cathedrd, questions that have been submitted 
tohim. On this occasion he had time to answer but 
one question: “Ought the Chicago Anarchists to be | 
hanged?” His answer was: “May God have mercy on | 
the souls of the Anarchists, and may the courts not 
have mercy on their bodies!” This justification of 
murderous revenge upon earth by the hypocritical pre- 
tence of pardon in heaven had been prefaced by the | 
lecturer's fierce attack upon the modern Andover her- 
esy of “probation after death,” in the light of which | 
the bovine bellower's appeal for celestia) mercy in be- 
half of the doomed victims of his capitalistic support- | 
ers was seen to be a hollow mockery upon his lying lips. | 

Sneering at the idea that liberty would remedy the | 
coal monopoly, the “ Workinen’s Advocate“ desires to | 
know if any one ever heard of a “corner in postage 
stamps.” Why, yes; for years, in the matter of postage 
stamps, I've heard of nothing else. Uncle Sam long 
ago collared and cornered the privilege of issuing post- 
age stamps, and no one else is allowed to issue any | 
without paying a tax which is virtually prohibitory. | 
Consequently we have to pay this monopolist, Uncle 
Sam, two cents for carrying our letters, though others, | 


if allowed, would carry them for us for one cent. 
expect to see the money order branch of the postal ser- 
vice made a monopoly soon. For here is the American 
Express Company, one of those awful corporations, 
furnishing money orders at decidedly less than Uncle 
Sam's rates, payable at nearly seven thousand places 
in the United States, Mexico, and Canada, — payable, | 
too, without any fuss, feathers, or red tape, and yet 
under conditions equally secure. But this is Anarch- 
istic! Yes, it is Anarchistic. 

The Naugatuck “Agitator,” in backing up the 
“Workmen's Advocate's“ demand for State railroads 
on the ground that the State manages the post-office 
department so well, confidently asks: “Is postage ever 
higher for short than for long distances?” Certainly 
it is. It costs me one cent to deliver a copy of Liberty 
through the post-office at a street and number in Bos- 
ton, but for about one-sixteenth of a cent I can send a 


copy through the post- ole From Boston ti San Fran- 
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man. 


lot is a superstition, and this he believes to be Anarchy! 
vet one cannot help liking him, the more one sees him. 
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cisco and have it delivered there at a street and number. 
I'll venture the assertion that no such percentage of | 
discrimination in rates can be found on the schedules 


or in the contracts of any railroad in this country. 
| Moreover, there is no valid reason for it, while often- 


times, in the transportation of freight, there is excellent 

reason for charging more proportionately for a short 
haul than for a long haul. The one-cent rate for the | 
delivery of Liberty in Boston is not much, if any, too 
high, but the rate for its delivery in other parts of the 

country is ridiculously low; and it is because books, 

newspapers, and merchandise are carried at such low | 
rates that the people have to pay two cents instead of 

one to get their letters carried. The utter disregard of | 
the principle of proportion shown in the postage rates | 
fixed by the State, and its recognition in the freight | 
and passenger rates fixed by the railroads, instead of 

furnishing an argument against private enterprise, fur- 

nish an argument in its favor. 


Pen-Pictures of the Prisoners. 

Dyer D. Lum kindly permits me to publish the following 
letter, although it was originally written as a private com- | 
munication : 

My dear Mr. Tucker: 

As my brief description of the prisoners seemed to interest 
you, I will give you a fuller account. I have secured a pass 
from the sheriff, and occasionally go in out of regular hours, 
where I can have the privilege of shaking hands through the 
bars, the visitors being barred by a wire cage through which | 
only one finger can be put. 

Let us take them in order as they come, on the first corri- 
dor (Murderers’ Row). 

Cell zu is occupied by Neebe. He was the “hustler” of 
the I. W. P. A. He organized,“ called meetings, issued 
circulars, and did the “heavy work toward making the 
meeting a success. He was also prominent in organizing 
trades into unions. To ask him the difference between Trade- 
Unionism and Anarchy would be a conundrum. I presume 
you have seen their pictures. Like the rest, he had seen the 
folly of the ballot, and had no use for it. He was on ball 
before trial, and not having a knowledge of the future — 
remained! 

Cell 3 is Lingg’s. He is a study. It is said that he is from 
a “ good family in Germany, but “skipped "' from his native 
country on account of becoming involved in—ete. Rumor 
says further that Lingg is but a name assumed on landing 
here, and that his family are still in blissful ignorance of his 
whereabouts. He is a genuine revolutionist; he believes his 
time has come, aml accepts the * logic of events. His only 


| regret is that the charges against him are not more weighty! 


The next cell — 1 —is Engel's. 
No “nonsense ™ in his make-up. 
and lost. 


He is a phlegmatic Ger- 
He played his hand 
When I say one is a revolutionist, I can say they 


| all are. Of course, you recognize that I have more sympathy 


with them in this respect than yourself, Engel is cool, self- 
confident, and daring, He has no regrets, and no apologies 
to make, 5 

Cell t is oceupied by Spies. He is what the Irish call the 
“ Head Centre“ of the movement. Young, ardent, and ein- 
cere, he has n host of friends. Several young ladies are in love 
with him since the arrest, and I enjoy winking at him throu 
the cage between two girls talking to him at once! Sp 
the only one who from the first recognized the gravity of the 
situation. Calmly awaiting arrest in his office and marched 


| to jail, ho told his confrères, before the trial began, that they 


were to “swing.” Always affable, yet always satirical, he 
listens to words of cheer with a mocking smile and turns the 
conversation with a joke. If Lingg is an enthusiast, Spies is 
a philosopher. An old Socialist, be has learned that the bal- 
And | 
Calm 
and detiant, he asks no favor and lives without hope! State 
Socialist as he is, — hut without knowing it. — I shall ever 
keep his memory green. His cell is carpeted and adorned 
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with flowers from his friends, yet I never saw a symptom of 
false pride or egotism in him. 

Schwab is in cell 32. He is a student in every sense of the 
word. He reminds me of Byron’s distich, as mild manner 
a man, ete, He has a Greek sentence written on his lamp- 
shade, but I am too rusty to write it from memory. His 
autobiography describes him fully. He wrote,—that is his 
offence. 

Cell 31 contains Fielden, Red Sam.“ Lam now correct- 
ing his autobiography, and it will be interesting. Poor Sam 
never saw a bomb in his life. With his warm and generous 
heart, touched with the misery of the poor, he was always 
ready to “orate” in their behalf against the inequalities of 
existing conditions. Of the revolutionary plans he knew no- 
thing, and no man was more greatly surprised at the verdict 
than he. I heard his speech before Gary, and to me, like the 
rest, it brought tears to the eyes. His wife has recently borne 
him a child; whether he has yet seen it I know not; it is 
doubtful. His father died last August. His speech alone has 
changed public opinion, and it was not one for effect, bat 
thoroughly honest and sincere. Before the snpersedeas I was 
urging him to begin on his autobiography, but he couldn't. 
After it came, he said: Lum, bring me a bottle of ink!“ 
Poor Sam! I love him and pity him. His wife is one of those 
home bodies who cling to their husbands, and after his arrest 
she did not know her way down town on the cars without as- 
sistance. Her whole life had been wrapped up in him. 

In cell 30 we find Fischer, — my favorite. He is of hewu 
granite, and bis only complaint now is that under the new 
sheriff the death watch are prohibited from playing cards 
through the barred door, and consequently he is compelled 
to abjure penuckle! Fischer and Lingg were the extremists. 


| Fischer is married, and has a child born since his arrest, hut 


believes the“ cause will be better served by his death than 
by a reprieve. Unlike Engel, he is not phlegmatic, but of a 
highly nervous temperament; yet his zeal is even-balanced 
and enduring. He has friends of his own kind, 

In cell 29 is my old-time friend and comrade, Parsons. 
When he returned to deliver himself up, it was to the air of 
“Lo! the conquering hero comes! He knew nothing of the 
situation, and was impelled by his own * innate” sense of 
justice and the advice of his wife. Immediately be landed 
in jail, Spies told him, in his own inimitable, dry way, that 
he bad run his neck intoa noose! Like Fielden, he has no de- 
sire to be a martyr, Both love and are idolized by their 
respective families, and they cannot think of rending these 
silken cords, nor conceive how Fischer and Engel can be so in- 
different. Parsons came back because honor demanded it, — 
give him full credit for it. If he believed it was coming to 
an acquittal, it was his mistake. Yet none are cowards ; 
none would flinch if the fatal moment should come. 

Perhaps you can gain some idea from this of the different 
characters of the eight men. My mission has been partly un- 
Availing, but I am glad I came, and shall try to remain till 
after the spring! Then! Yours truly, 

Dyer D, Lem. 
Cuivauo, DECEMBER 25, 1886, 


An Expectation Realized. 
Dear Mr. Tucker: 

The announcement contained in your circular, just at 
hand, to the effect that you have undertaken the formidable 
task of translating Prondhon’s complete writings, and intend 
publishing the same in monthly parts suitable for binding, 
pleases me greatly; and I hasten to send my subscription, 
together with that of Mr. Weston, to the“ Proudhon Li- 
brary ™ for one year, Ever since reading your translation 
of Proudhon’s “ What is Property?" several years ago, — 
which profoundly interested me, — I have been expectantly 
looking for just such an announcement, and now that it has 
come I sincerely hope that no obstacles will arise to retard 
your labor. 

Recognizing the maguitude of your venture, and the con- 
siderable expense necessarily attached to such an undertak- 
ing, I can only hope that all who are interested in the 
enlightenment of humanity upon subjects which, although 
little understood, deeply concern its progress toward Liberty 
and universal happiness will rally to your support. 

Sincerely yours, Gro. B. Preseory, Jw. 
NEWARK, NeW) IMEEM, DNV 8, 1887, 
J 
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By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


PART FIRST. 
THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 
Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestantism, De- 
mocracy, and Socialism. 
Continued from No. 92. 


There is abundaut evideuce to the man of reflection that what we have thus per- 
formed in imagination is destined to be rapidly accomplished in fact. There is, 
perhaps, no one consideration which looks more directly to that consummation 
than the growing unpopularity of polities, in every phase of the subject. In 
America this fact is probably more obvious than anywhere else. The pursuit of 
politics is almost entirely abandoned to lawyers, aud generally it is the career of 
those who are least successful in that profession. The general repugnance of the 
masses of mankind for that class of the community, by which they testify an in- 
stinctive appreciation of the outrage upon humanity committed by the attempt to 
reduce the impertinent interference of Jegislation to a science, aud to practise it as 
a learned profession, is intensified, in the case of the politician, by the element of 
contempt. In the sham Democracies, wherein majorities govern, the condition of the 
otfice-seeker and of the office-holder is alike and peculiarly unfortunate. Defeated, 
he is consigned unceremoniously, by popular opinion, to the category of the “poor 
devil.“ Successful, he is denounced as a political hack. His position is preémi- 
nently precarious. Whatever veneration attaches still to the manufacturers and 
executors of law among us is mostly traditionary. 
tion of the men whose business is governing their fellow-men as is the indigenous 
growth of our institutions is essentially disrespectful. The politician, in a republic, 
is a man whose business it is to please everybody, and who, consequently, has no 


personality of his own, and this, here and now, in a country and age in which dis- 


tinctive personality is becoming the type and model of society. It is regarded to- 
day as a misfortune, in the families of respectable tradespeople, if a son of any 
promise has an unlucky turn for political preferment. Those who execute the laws 
ittle better plight than those who make them. Recently, throughout most 
States, when changes have been made in the fundamental law, the tenure of 
office of judges of all ranks has been reduced to a short period of from two to four 
years, and the office rendered elective. Such is the fearful descent upon which the 
dignity of powdered wigs is fairly launched in Republican America, Judges, Chan- 
cellors, and Chief Justices entering the canvass, at short intervals, for returns to 
the Bench, and shaking hands with greasy citizens as the price of judicial author- 
ity. It is said that familiarity breeds contempt, or that no man is great to his valet 
de chambre. When the inhabitants of a heathen country begin to treat their priests 
and their wooden divinities with contemptuous familiarity, wise men see that the 
power of Paganism is broken, and the Medicine-man, the Fetish, or the Ju sgernaut 
must soon give place to some more rational conception of the religious idea. At 
the ratio of depreciation actually progressing, office-holding of all sorts, in these 
United States, kom the president down to the constable, will, in a few years more, 
„ ranked in the public mind as positively disreputable. In the higher condition 
of society, toward which mankind is unconsciously advancing, men will shun all 
responsibility for and arbitrary control over the conduct of others as sedulously as 
during past ages they have sought them as the chief good. Washington declined 


to be made king, and the whole world has not ceased to make the welkiu ring with | 


laudations of the disinterested act. The time will come yet when the declinature, 


on all hands, of every species of governmental authority over others will not even | 


be deemed a virtue, but simply the plain dictate of enlightened self-interest. The 
sentiment of the poet will then be recognized as an axiom of philosophy, 


Whoever mounts the throne, — King, Priest, or Prophet, — 
Man alike shall groan. 


Carlyle complains, in the bitterness of his heart, that the true kings aud gov- | 


ernors of mankind have retired in disgust from the task of governing the world, 
and betaken themselves to the altogether private business of governing themselves. 


Whenever the world at large shall become as wise as they, when all men shall be | 


content to govern themselves merely, then, and not till then, will “The True Con- 
stitution of Government" begin to be installed. Carlyle has but discovered the 
fact that good men are withdrawing from polities, without penetrating the rationale 
ot the phenomenon. He may call upon them iu vain till he is hoarse to return to 
the arena of a contest which has been waged for some six thousand years or so, 
with continuous defeat, at a time when they are beginning to discover that the 
whole series of bloody conflicts has been fought with windmills instead of giants, 
and that what the world wants, iu the way of government, is letting alone. 

But what then? Have we arrived at the upshot of the whole matter when we 


have, in imagination, swept all the actual forms of Government out of existence? | 


Is human society, in its mature and normal condition, to be a mere aggregation of 
men and women, standing upon the unrelieved dead level of universal equality? 
Is there to be no homage, no rank, no honors, no transcendent. influence, no power, 
in fine, exerted by any one man over his fellow-men? Will there be nothing sub- 
stantially corresponding to, and specifically substituted for, what is now known 
among men as Human Government? 

This is the question to which we are finally couducted by the current of our in- 


Ilad I not believed so, there would have been no propriety in the title, “The True 
Constitution of Government,” under which | announced this discourse. It might 
be thought by some a sutlicient answer to the question that principles, and not men, 


will then constitute the Government of mankind. So vague a statement, however, | 


does not give complete satisfaction to the inquisitive mind, nor does it meet the 
interrogatory in all its varying forms. We Rh to kuow what will be the positions, 
relatively to each other, into which men will be naturally thrown by the operation 
of that perfect liberty which will result from the prevalence and toleration of uni- 
versal Individuality. We desire to know this especially, now, with reference to 
that class of the mutual relations of men which will correspond most exactly to 
the relations of the governors and the governed. 


So much of the popular estima- | 


ay gags and to this question | conceive the answer to be properly atlirmative. | 


out of the period of brute force, that man will be the greatest hero and conqueror 
who levies the heaviest tribute of homage by excellence of achievement in any de- 
| partment of human performance. The avenues to distinction will not be then, as 
now, open only to the few. Each individual will truly govern the minds, aud 
hearts, and conduct of others. Those who have the most power to impress them- 
selves upon the community in which they live will govern in larger, and those who 
have less will govern in smaller spheres. All will be priests and kings, serving at 
the innumerable altars and sitting upon the thrones of that manifold hierarchy, 
the foundations of which God himself has laid in the constitution of man. Genius, 
talent, industry, discovery, the power to please, every development of Individuality, 
in fine, which meets the approbation 5 will be freely recognized as the 
divine anointing which constitutes him a sovereign over others, —a sovereign hav- 
ing sovereigns for his subjects,—subjects whose loyalty is proved and known, 
because they are ever free to transfer their fealty to other lords. With the grow- 
ing development of Individuality even in this age, new spheres of honorable dis- 
tinction are continually evolved. The accredited heroes of our times are neither 

wliticians nor warriors. It is the discoverers of great principles, the projectors of 

veneficent designs, and the executors of magnificent undertakings of all sorts who, 
even now, command the homage of mankind. While politics are falling into de- 
suetude and contempt, while war, from being the admiration of the world, is 
rapidly becoming its abhorrence, the artist and the artisan are rising into relative 
importance and estimation. Even the undistinguished workers, as they have 
hitherto been, shall hereafter hold seats as Cabinet Ministers in the new hierarchi- 
cal government, which shall shadow, in those days, with its overspreading magnifi- 
cence, the dwellings of regenerated humanity. In that stupendous administration, 
extending from the greatest down to the least things of human concernment, there 
| shall be no lack of functionaries and no limit upon patronage. Of that social state, 
which opens the avenues of all honorable pursuits to all, upon terms of equity and 
mutual codperation, it may be truly said, as was said by the Great Teacher, when 
eles of another kingdom,—if indeed it be another, — In my Father's house 
there are many mansions.” The laudable ambition of all will then be fully grati- 
fied. There will be no defeated candidates iu the political campaigns of that day. 
Where the interests of all are identical, even the superiority of another is success, 
and the glory of another is a personal triumph. 

A superficial observer might judge that there was more prosperity and power in 
a petty principality of Germany than there is in the United States of America, be- 
cause he sees more pomp and magnificence surrounding the court of a puppet 
| prince, whom men call the ruler of that people. No one but an equally 3 

observer will mistake the phantom, called Government, which resides in the Halls 
| and Departments at Washington —the mere ghost of what such a Government once 
| was, in its palmy days of despotism — for a nearer approximation to the true or- 
ganization of Government than that natural arrangement of society which divides 
and distributes the functions of governing into ten thousand Departments and 
| Bureaus at the homes, in the workshops, and at the universities of the people. 
| If that trumpery Government be called such, because it performs important pub- 
lic functions, then have we distinguished private 8 among us who are 
| already preéminently more truly Governors than they. If the concern at Washing- 
| ton is legitimately denominated a Government of the people, because it controls 
anch regulates a Post Office Department, for example, then are the Harndens and 
Adamses Governors too, for they control and regulate a Package Express Depart- 
ment, which is a greater and more difficult thing. They carry bigger bundles, and 
earry them farther, and deliver them with more 3 ind: dispatch. It is 
stated, upon authority which I presume to be reliable, that Adams & Co.'s Express 
is the most extensive organization of any sort in the world,— that it is, in fact, ab- 
solutely world-wide; — yet it is strictly an individual concern. As an instance 
of the superiority of administration in the private enterprise over the national com- 
bination, [ was myself at Washington during the last winter, when the mails were 
interrupted by the breaking up of a railroad bridge between Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, and when, for nearly two weeks, the eden of the Commercial 
Metropolis were regularly delayed, one whole day, on their way to the Political 
Metropolis of the country, while the same papers came regularly and promptly 
through every day by the private expresses, e President, Members of Congress, 
| and Cabinet Ministers, even the Postmaster General himself, was regularly served 
with the news by the enterprise of a private individual, who performed one of the 
| functions of the Government, iu opposition to the Government, and better than the 
Government, levying tribute upon the very functionary of the Government who 
was elected, consecrated, and anointed for the performance of that identical func- 
tion. Who, then, was the true Governor and Cabinet Minister, the Postmaster 
General, who was daily dispatching messengers to rectify the irregularity, and is- 
suing bulletins to explain and apologize for it, or the Adams Express man, who 
| conquered the difficulty, and served the public, when the so-called Government 
failed to do it? The fault is that the Government goes by rule, preordained in the 
| form of law, and consequently has no capacity for 7 705 g itself to the Individu- 
| ality of an unforeseen contingency. It has not the Individual deciding power and 
| promptitude of action which are absolutely necessary for such occasions. 

It is the actual performance of the function which is all that there is good in the 
idea of Government. All that there is besides that is mere restriction, and conse- 
quent annoyance and oppression of the public, as when our Government undertook 
to suppress those private expresses, which serve the public better than it. The 
point, then, is this: I affirm that every useful function, or nearly every one which 
is now performed by Government, and the use of which will remain in the more 
advanced conditions of mankind, toward which the present tendencies of society 
converge, can be better performed by the Individual, self-elected and self-author- 
ized, than by any constituted Government whatsoever; and further, since it is the 
performance of the function, and the influence which the performance of the func- 
| tion exerts over the conduct, and to the advantage of men, which makes the true 

Governor, it follows, I affirm, that the Adams Express man was, in the case I have 
| mentioned, the true Governor, and that the Postmaster General, and the whole in- 
numerable gang of Legislators and Executors of the law at his back, were the sham 
Governors, — d as the world is getting ready to discharge ou perpetual furlough. 

It is possible that there may be a few comparatively unimportant interests of 
| mankind which are so essentially combined in their nature that some species of 

artificial organization will always be necessary for their management. I do not, 

for example, see how the public highways can be properly laid out and adminis- 
| tered by the private individual. Let us resort, then, to science for the solution of 
this anomaly, for every subject has its science, the true social relations of maukind 


Negatively, it is certain that in such a state of society as that which we are now | as well as all others. The inexorable natural law which governs this subject is 
contemplating no influence will be tolerated, in the place of Government, which is this: that nature demands everywhere an individual lead. Every combined inter- 
maintained or exerted by force in any, even the subtlest, forms of involuntary est must therefore come ultimately to be governed by an individual mind, to be 
compulsion. But there is still a sense in which men are said to exert power,—a | intrusted, in other words, to a despotism. It is the recognition of this law which 
sense in which the wills of the governor and the governed concur, and blend, and | is embodied in the political axiom that “power is constantly stealing from the 
harmonize with each other. It is in such a sense as this that the great orator is | hands of the many into the hands of the few.” It is this scientific principle, lying 
said to control the minds of his auditory, or that some matchless queen of song | down in the very nature of things, which constitutes both the rationale of monarchy 
sways an irresistible influence over the hearts of men. When mankind graduate | and its appropriate apology. The lesson of wisdom to be deduced from this prin- 
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ciple is not, however, as our political leaders have preached to us, that “the price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance,”—a liberty which is not worth possession if it can 
not be enjoyed in security, and a vigilance which is only required to be exercised 
in order to defeat the legitimate operation of the most universal and fundamental 
law of nature. The true lesson of political wisdom is simply this: that no inter- 
ests should ever be intrusted to a combination which are too important to be 
surrendered understandingly and voluntarily to the guidance of a despotism. Gov- 
ernment, therefore, in the present sense of the term, can never, from the very 
essential nature of the case, be compatible with the safety of the liberties of the 
people, until the sphere of its authority is reduced to the very narrowest dimen- 
sions, — never until the arbitrary institution of Government shall have shrunk into 
a mere commission, — a board of overseers of roads and canals, and such other un- 
important interests as experience shall prove can not be so readily managed by ir- 
responsible individual action. 

t is this latter alone which will then truly merit the imposing title of Govern- 
ment. There is a sense, as I have said, in which that term is fairly applicable to the 
natural organization of the interrelations of men. If Genin, or Leary, or Knox de- 
vises a new fashion for hats, and manufactures hats in the style so devised, and the 
style pleases you and me, and we buy the hats and wear them, therein is an example, 
an humble example, perhaps you will think, but still a genuine example, of true Gov- 
ernment. The individual hatter is self-elected to his function. I, in giving him 
the preference over another, express my conviction of his fitness for that function, 
of his superiority over others. I vote for him. I give him my suffrage. 1 confirm 
his election. The abstract statement of the true order of Government, then, is this: 
it is that Government in which the rulers elect themselves, and are voted for afterward. 

The uncouth and unserupulous despot proclaims that he governs mankind in his 
own right,—the right of the strongest. The modernized and somewhat civilized 
despot announces that he governs by divine right; that he is the e 
ruler of the people, by virtue of the fact that he finds himself a ruler at all. The 
more modern Democratie Governor claims to rule by virtue of the will of a major- 
ity. The true Governor rules by virtue of all these authorizations combined. He 
rules in his own right, because he is self-elected, and exercises his function in ac- 
cordance with his own choice. He rules by authorization of the majority, because 
it is he who receives the suffrages of the largest number who governs most exten- 
sively, and, finally, he, of all men, can be appropriately said to rule by divine right. 
His own judgment of his ow® fitness for his fanction, confirmed by the approval 
of those whom he desires to govern, are the highest possible evidence of the divin- 
ity of his claim, of the fact, in other words, that he was created and designed by 
God himself for the most perfect performance of that particular function. 

What, then, society has to do is to remove the obstructions to this universal self- 
election, by every Individual, of himself, to that function which his own conscious- 
ness of his own adaptation prompts him to believe to be his peculiar God-intended 
office in life. Throw open the polls, make the pulpit, the school-room, the work- 
shop, the manufactory, the shipyard, and the store-house the universal ballot-boxes 
of the people. Make every day an election day, and every human being both a can- 
didate and a voter, exercising each day and hour his full and unlimited franchise. 


To be continued. 
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Mazzini, moreover, has done all that he could to give to his God at least the ap- 
pearance of humanity. To make him accepted by the reasoning mind and by. the 
nervous sentimentality of this century, he has put on his lips the words, at first 
unknown, philosophy, science, liberty, and humanity; and he . at the same time, 
filed his claws and teeth, trying to give him a spiritual, amiable, and tender air; 
so that the goon of the good old Catholic religion refuse to recognize their old 
Jehovah in the portrait which the modern prophet has made of him. And in truth, 
in attempting to soften the traits of the celestial despot, Mazzini has excessively 
lessened that gloomy and terrible figure which plunged all the priests into trans- 
ports and which sowed terror in the superstitious masses, 

The God of Mazzini is not the God of implacable vengeance and eternal punish- 
ment. Breathing only pardon and love, — the same has always been said of the 
God of the Christians, —he repudiates hell, admitting at the most only purgatory, 
which consists, moreover, in the Mazzinian theology, only in a delay, more or less 
prolonged, of the progressive developmeut of the guilty, individuals or nations, as 
the natural consequence of their faults. In general, what distinguishes the God of 
Mazzini from the Jewish and Christian God is his visible, but always vain, tend- 
ency to reconcile himself with human reasorf and to appear to conform as much to 
the nature of things as to the principal aspirations of modern society; and, to bet- 
ter reach this end, he even pushes his quite modern condescension to the point of 
renouncing his liberty! 

“You appeal to the inalienable divine liberty,” writes Mazzini in his protest against 
the last council of Rome;* “we deny it. We are free because we are imperfect [Such 
is Mazzini’s idea of liberty; it is the sign, the consequence of our imperfection! 
We understand why he submits it and must always submit it to authority; this last 
being the manifestation of God, that is to say, of perfection, it is clear that it must 
rule over our liberty, over our imperfection. This is not more difficult than that, 
and we can see by this example the very ingenious method which Mazzini makes 
use of to re-establish, by the aid of modern words, the old divine despotism], because 
we are called to rise, tomerit, consequently to choose between the good aed ke bad, between 
sacrifice and egoism.” What Mazzini calls liberty is at bottom only the absurd fic- 
tion invented by theologians and metaphysicians,—that is, by the licensed conse- 
crators of all despotisin,—and which they call free will. What we call liberty is 
quite another thing: it is the satanic principle and the natural fact which is called 


| John, 


rebellion, the holy, the noble rebellion which, originating in animal life and united 


to science, this creation of a human world, urged on, moreover, both together, 


b 
the struggle for existence, 7 
i 


by the necessity, as much individual as social, of develop- 


ing and living, is the true, the only mother of all emancipations and all human 
progress. We conceive that our liberty can triumph only on the ruins of all au- 
thority. I give back the floor to Mazzini: “Our liberty Vines will] is unknown to 


God, a perfect Being, whose every act is necessarily identical with the true and the just, 
and who cannot, without ruining all the notions we have of him, violate his own law.” 


* “Dal concilfo a Dio,” by Joseph Mazzini, 1870. 
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This last argument is magnificent, and gives the measure of Mazzini's logic. In 
the same way any pagan priest who would sacrifice human victims on the altar of 
divinity could as 3 ery out: “God loves to feed upon human blood; he could 
not fail to love it without ruining all the notions which we have of him!” 

Tt is evident, in any case, that the God of Mazzini is a tolerably constitutional 
God, since, better than all kings thus far known, he observes the charter which he 
has been pleased to grant to the world and to humanity, at least according to what 
is told us about it by Mazzini, who, as the last prophet, ought to know better than 
anybody. 

ut * this condescension, excessive on the part of a God, reach its object? 
Absolutely no. And how could he reconcile his existence with that of the world, 
when his very title of God, and, besides, that of Creator, Legislator, and Educator of 
the natural and human world, renders him absolutely incompatible with the real de- 
velopment of both! Later, I will demonstrate his incompatibility with reason, of 
which positive science is the only, the sole theoretically perfect expression. Now, 
may it not displease M. Aurelio Saffi,* I will continue my practical demonstra- 
tion, tending to prove that the new God of Mazzini exercises an influence on men 
mite as pernicious as the old PlatonicoJudaico-Christian God, from whom he dif- 
ers, moreover, only in his dress borrowed from our century, in which Mazzini 
believed he should be clothed, but not in the reality, which remains the same. 

To be just and to show how Mazzini, individually, puts love and noble human 
sentiments into his religion, I believe I ought to present to the reader, in a trans- 
lation, —doubtless very imperfect, but faithful, —a fragment, some eloquent, burn- 
ing pages, of his energetic protest again the council of Rome, containing at the 
same time the splendid affirmation of his faith: ¢ 

“The world is of God, it cannot be cursed. Life, like God himself from whom it 
descends, is one and continuous: it cannot be broken into fragments, divided into opposite 
or radically diverse periods.” The world is not cursed, for the simple reason that 
there is no one who can curse it, except man, her son, her product, who launches 
this malediction at it from time to time, in moments of discouragement and de- 
pair, aud who, so far as he has believed in God, has imagined that this curse, which 
was born in his own heart, has been pronounced by God himself. As for what 
Mazzini calls the unity of life, it is founded, in our opinion, on the universality, at 
least terrestrial, of the laws of organic life in general, and especially of man’s, on 
the identity of the special traits which properly constitute human nature or physi- 
ology: sociability, thought developed up to the power of abstraction, and the intelligent 
organization of language, three conditions which are found united, in a degree more 
or less pronounced, in all human tribes, even among cannibals. The first condi- 
tion, sociability, is found likewise in many other species of animals, but not this 
capacity of development of thought and of language; united to these last two ele- 
ments equally natural, but belonging exclusively to man, the natural, primitive, 
and fatal sociability of men has created successively in history and still continues 
to create the social unity of the human race,—humanity. For all this, as we see, 
there is no need of God; and it will be easy to prove later that a real intervention 
of any God whatever in the developments of human society would have rendered 
these developments absolutely impossible. The very fiction of divinity, a fiction 
historically explicable and inevitable, has sufficed to excite men against men and to 
inundate the earth with human blood. What would it be if, in place of a fiction, 


we had had a real God! 
To be continued. 
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She, Marian, to possess this sway, when her toilet hardly differed from that of 
the humblest Irishwomen; when her home, sad and gloomy, with walls bare and 
cold, was decorated only by armfuls of flowers in their season! She did not even 
suspect her beauty, no man having ever praised it in her presence. 

And a kind of vanity troubled her for an instant. It must be, then, that she 
was endowed with physical charms really queenly if, in this frame, without any 
artifices on her part, such a ruling power could be attributed to her. x 

No: they were mistaken, they exaggerated in order to tempt her to a decision; 
but the priest, who followed the evolution of thought in the mind of the young 
girl, at once combatted the doubt which she felt. 

“You are incomparably better than the Duchess,” said he; “Lady Ellen, more 


| captivating, more intoxicating, more solvent, has not the delicacy of your features, 


the purity of your lines, the divine contour of your form from which youth ra- 
diates and over which chastity reigns. In The church pictures, the virgins are 
represented with your face, the angels are not invested with more ingenuous grace 
than you.” 
But although the abbe put no warmth into his enumeration, which was more- 
Continued on page 6. 


Hail to Saint 
apostle of the Itulian Messiah. At the very moment in which I send him my compliments, he is 
doubtless continuing his apocalypse in * La Koma del Popolo” "Cenni sulle dottrine religiose e 
morale, politiche e sociali di G. X ini,” No. 30, 32, ete.). T used to know him at London, when he 
was much less orthodox than that. But it appears that since then he has been very mach converted, 
and as often a to the converted, he is animated today with an atrocious zeal. In his first theo- 


* Hail to M. Aurelio Safi, heretofore my friend, now my very furious adversary! 


logical article (No. 30) it has pleased him, in speaking: of my first tract, which is adjoined here as pre- 
face, to apply to it the rather anparliamentary sape ive, famigerato (ill-farmed). is insult, fallin; 
from the pen of a man as delicate, kind, and pol as my former friend, M. Aurelio Safi, ‘undenk 


ably is, somewhat astonished me, L admit. But on reflection, 1 understood that this was not only the 
natural N of the theological passion brought to bay and excited to fury by the impossibility of 
defending itself, but also — 1 esteem this mach the more highly — that of his ardent friendship for 
Mazzini, a friendship carried even to adoration and which feels hurt by my attack, not upon the person 
of his friend and master, but upon his detestable doctrines, —as far, that is, as the doctrines of a man 
can be separated from his person. Taking into consideration these two extenuating circumstances, 
and especially the last, I forgive M. Sati bis entirely gratuitoas insult, and I promise him to read, with 
all the attention which is due him, the continuation of his apostolic-Maxzinian articles. Only, if it is 
permitted me to widress to him a bit of advice, a prayer, let him not be content with tting inte them 
that breadth and that doctoral gravity which, doubtless, fit very well a philosopher like hint but which 
cannot, however, take the place of precision and clearness of thought. Let him not content himself, 
as his master himself too often does, with always arguing sentiments, Sentiments, meta; physical es- 
peat are very individual, and may vary according to the circumstances and the and intel- 
jectual habits of each, with time and place. t alone can serve as a universal and solid base, In 
so far as it is itself the faithful expression of the real relations of facts and things; and on this ground 
useful discussion, if not agreement, is possible between us, Let us bury the dead and, since we are 
still in life, let us try to be alive; old as we both are already, let us live with the living. Let us speak 
of living things, —of the real world, of real society, of its needs, of its sufferings, of its aspirations, of 
its thoughts, and not always of ours; not of those vague shadows, Monsieur Sam, whic phantoms 
born in the doubtless powerful but past i nations of Moses, Plato, Jesns Christ, and Mazzini pro- 
ject upon your sensitive imagination. Up to the present time, I admit, nothing that you have written has 
seemed to me Worthy of response, being in reality but a rather colorless paraphrase of the master’s words. 
Your originality has manifested itself so far only in Insult. This is too little. Enehained to the past 
by your friendships, by your tastes, a st: r to the present and all the more to the future, you are 
none the less rich in intelligence and know edge and since you have constituted yourself the chival- 
ric defender of a civilization which is irrevocably condemned to die, try at least to bury yourself un- 
der its ruins with a little more wit and grace. 
t“ Dal concilio a Dio,” 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last restiqes of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the gen. 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gange of the exciseman, the crasing-knife of the department clerk. 
all those insignia af Politics, which young Liberty grinda beneath 
her heel — PROUDHON, 


GH The appearance in the editorial column of articles 


over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that | 


the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles oy es same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


The Bourgeoisie’s Loyal Servants. 
From the time that Mr. Herbert Spencer first 
sounded the note of warning against the “Coming 
Slavery“ and truthfully informed all whom it concerns 


that the laissez faire doctrine is rapidly losing credit | 
with the majority of the people, who, tired of waiting | 


for the good results which were to be achieved through 
the boasted freedom of industry, out of sheer despair 
seek aid and remedies in State regulation and manifest 
an unmistakable readiness to place reliance upon the 
most unreliable and irresponsible upstarts who promise 
to fix and reform everything to the full satisfaction of 
those who have “nothing to lose and a world to gain“ 
if they are but given the power and the opportunities 
to reconstruct society without fear or hindrance, the 
efforts of the pretended champions of individual liberty 
in behalf of their principles have been incessant and 
assiduous. Such a solid front against tyranny and 
despotism has never been witnessed before. The eco- 
nomists, the college professors, the editors of the 
monthlies, weeklies, and dailies, the ministers, and the 
prominent men of business and captains of industry 
have all shown no lack of ardor and ingenuity in 
their defence of “civilization” and personal liberty as 


against the approaching dangers of State-extension | 


and State-control. 

The simple-minded and superficial observer is likely 
to be deceived by this spectacle and deluded into a 
belief that Liberty is out of all danger, and that there 
is not the slightest apprehension of any reactionary 
movement in an age which has prodficed so much en- 
lightened and irrepressible opposition to authority and 


needless regulation. But to the intelligent and re- 
flecting people it has long been apparent that this hue | 


and ery against the Coming Slavery is a theatrical per- 
formance. There is far more danger to Liberty in 
these half-hearted friends than in the most authority- 
ridden and State-crazy Socialists who, in their fanat- 
icism and utter ignorance of social science, trample 
every principle of mutual existence and coöperation 
under foot. If there exists any danger and menace to 
Liberty,—and we are the last to deny it, — they are to 
be found in this very demonstration in its favor. Had 
the issue been confined to the State-men on one hand, 
and the true and bold followers of the logic of Liberty 
on the other, there could have been no reason to doubt 
the result. But the traitors and hypocrites in the 
camp, who, though moving heaven and earth for the 
principles of Liberty, have really no sincere attachment 
to it and want just so much of it as is requisite at any 
given time for the furtherance of their purposes, are 
making the result more and more doubtful. For the 
people at large mistake their counterfeit article for the 
gennine one, and their leaders, if not equally misled, 
do not take any particular pains to draw any dis- 
tinctions and make very nice discriminations. We 
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are not in the least surprised to see this reactionary 
tide on the part of the people, which the deafening 


chorus of economists, editors, and professors vainly | 


attempts to stem; but there is not the faintest uncer- 
tainty in our minds that, if, instead of playing fast and 
loose with Liberty, these middle-class philosophers had 
really resolved to follow it wherever it leads, the people 
wonld appreciate them, be influenced by them, and 
regulate their lives and occupations in accordance 
with the fundamental teachings of their principles. 
If, instead of being content with funeral orations on 
the grave of the laissez faire doctrine, indulging in 
futile, tearful regrets and sighs for the virtues of by- 
gone days and equally fruitless lamentations over the 
gloomy forebodings of the future, Herbert Spencer 
should manfully face the evils which he deplores and 
combat the spirit of despotism with the potent weap- 
ons of Liberty at his command, in its application to the 
| land and money problems, the “Slavery” would never 
be “coming.” Every trace of the nightmare of State 
Socialism and Communism will vanish before the 
| dawn of the dazzling light of Liberty, but that par- 
ticular kind of freedom which the bourgeoisie favors, 
and which is championed by the bourgeoisie’s loyal ser- 
vants, will never prove fascinating to the disinherited 
and oppressed. 

Conspicuous among those who pass as the ablest 
pleaders for freedom is Professor Sumner. State So- 
cialism finds in him a very vigorous and somewhat 
bitter opponent. He may be characterized as a middle- 
| class philosopher, a champion of our “industrial civil- 
| ization,” as he plainly states himself in the article he 
has recently written in reply to-the question he put to 
| himself, “What inakes the rich richer and the poor 
| poorer?” The rich, no more than the poor, can look 
| for encouragement from Professor Sumner. While 
| not positively antagonizing them, he is very indifferent 
| to their fate. But his eye anxiously follows every 
| movement and change in the fortunes of the middle 
| classes, who are to him the be-all and end-all of our 
new civilization. 
| impossible as it is undesirable. “Competition deve- 
lops all powers that exist according to their measure 


and prosperous middle class, with few rich people at 
one, and few poor people at the other, end of the pole. 
This normal state of affairs, this equilibrium, will be 
preserved just so long as the State “does its work pro- 
perly,” which means, if we understand Professor Sum- 
ner rightly, that the State's proper function in this 
matter is absolute passiveness. When, therefore, the 
State “gives license to robbery and spoliation, . .. . 
it is working to destroy the middle classes.” All So- 
cialistie measures providing for the unfit likewise “may 
be always described as tending to make the rich richer 
and the poor poorer and to extinguish the intervening 
class.” Professor Sumner’s opposition to the Social- 
istic measures is thus satisfactorily explained. But 
it puzzles us to explain why he is so discreet and 
non-resistant to those measures which the Galveston 
“News” aptly characterizes as “communistic in power, 
| but anti-communistic in indulgence,” and why he has 
not given a clear, definite, and direct answer to the 
| question, What, today, makes the rich richer and the 
poor poorer? The “Socialistic measures” in favor of 
the poor have been too few and too insignificant to 
produce such a strong and increasing force. Pro- 
fessor Sumner is fully alive to the imminent dangers 
of this anti-social force. As a champion of industri- 
| alism and freedom, it behooves him to make a vigorous 


which is rapidly destroying our civilization and extin- 
guishing the middle class. Instead of doing this; in- 
stead of dealing with the actual causes of the evil and 
with the forces that do produce disastrous results here 
aud now,—he quixotically combats imaginary foes 
and measures that may, if ever adopted, work mischief. 
Instead of fighting existing usurpations, monopolies, 
and encroachments perpetrated by the minority, under 
the protection of the State, upon the majority, he holds 
forth against the tyranny and injustice of majority 


Absolute equality is as absurd and | 


fight against the “license to robbery and spoliation” | 


rule contemplated by State Socialism. Verily, it is a 
poor defence of Liberty. 

These loyal servants of the bourgeoisie are, of course, 
not to be expected to rise higher than their source, 
and, in defending liberty, they are defending only the 
liberty which happens to be desired by their sovereign, 
but the issue will eventually be reduced to its simple 
and definitive form. The ranks will be closed up, the 
lines sharply drawn, and all those who have a double 
game will either choose between the two camps or else 
be destroyed between two fires. V. Yarros. 


A Ridiculous Claim. 


Some three years ago John Most’s “Freiheit,” which 
then had nothing but sneers for Proudhon, declared 
that he was not an Anarchist, that he belonged to the 
past, and that his followers had dwindled to the num- 
ber of about two hundred in the entire world. Since 
the announcement of the publication of Proudhon's 
works in English, “Freiheit” has discovered that he 
was not only an Anarchist, but an Anarchistie Com- 
munist; that his works are an arsenal of overwhelming 
arguments for use in the cause of the Revolution; that 
the Communism which he combatted was simply len- 
rian utopias, and not at all the modern theory of the 
common ownership of goods; that he was a Communist, 
because a foe of private property; and that his dis- 
ciples should seek to comprehend him and supplement 
him. I give this in subgtance rather than attempt a 
translation of the “Freiheit’s” idiomatic German, but 
have tried to avoid misrepresentation. 

The claim put forward today that Proudhon was a 
Communist, of the Anarchistic or any other variety, is 
as ridiculous as the claim of three years ago that le 
was not an Anarchist was false. He was always u vi- 
gorous and almost vindictive opponent of Communism 
of all varieties. If “Freiheit” does not believe it, I 
hope that, in fulfilling its promise to print extracts 
from the monthly parts as they appear, it will give its 
readers the whole of the chapter on Communism con- 
tained in the second volume of the “Economical Con- 
tradictions.” There it will be seen that he singled out 
Cabet and his Tearia for attack as logically representa- 


and degree,” and, these powers being far from equal, | tive of all the other Communistie schools, whose for- 


of course “liberty of development and equality of re- | mulas, he claimed, were all reducible to Cabet’s: “My 
sult are diametrically opposed to each other.” A vital | science is fraternity.” 


| A A f. 
and healthy condition is one which produces a large | 


It is perfectly true that the need of comprehending 
Proudhon is great, but nowhere is it more obvious than 
in the office of the “ Freiheit,“ as is shown by its echo 
of the capitalistic commonplace that Proudhon was an 
enemy of property and therefore a Communist. No 
person of average honesty and intelligence could make 
such a remark after reading his works. He looked 
upon Communism as an antithetical caricature of pro- 
perty, and upon both as equally unrighteous and ab- 
surd. The property which he criticised and condemned 
was not the principle of individual possession, of which 
he was among the staunchest of advocates, but the ag- 
gregate of capitalistic privileges granted and sustained 
by the State. He defined this aggregate as the institu- 
tion of property, and rejected it with horror; but in it 
he found one element which he declared “necessary, 
immutable, and absolute,“ — namely, “individual and 
transmissible possession; susceptible of exchange, hut 
not of alienation; founded on labor, and not on ficti- 
tious occupancy, or idle caprice.” Than this there can 
be no more admirable and concise summary of the anti- 
Communistie position. 

I might proceed to fill columns with extracts of a 
similar tenor, but for the present I will content myself 
with the following, from the declaration which pre- 
faces the constitution of the banking association of P. 
J. Proudhon & Co.: 


1 make oath before God and before men, upon the Gospel 
and upon the Constitution, that I have never held or professet 
any other principles of social reform than those set forth in 
the accompanying articles of association, aud that T ask no- 
thing more, nothing less than the free and peaceful applica- 
tion of these principles and their logical, legal, and legitimate 
consequences, 

I declare that, in my innermost thought, these principles, 
with the consequences which flow from them, are the whole 
of Socialism, and that outside of them there is nought but 
utopia and chimera. 
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I protest that, in making a criticism of property, or rather 
of the sum total of institutions of which property is the pivot, 
it was never my intention to attack either individual rights 
recognized by laws previously enacted, or to contest the le- 
gitimacy of acquired possessions, or to provoke an arbitrary 
dlistribution of goods, or to place any obstacle in the way of 
the free and regular acquisition of property by sale and ex- 
change; or even to prohibit or suppress, by sovereign decree, 
rent of land and interest on capital. 

I think that all these manifestations of human activity 
should be left free and optional to all; I admit no modifica- 
tions, restrictions, and suppressions of them, save those which 
result naturally and necessarily from the universalization of 
the principle of reciprocity and the law of synthesis which I 


propose, 

When the Anarchistie Communists shall adopt this 
creed, they may then claim Proudhon as one of them, 
and I will join them too. At present it is the very 
«reed that they most hate. But I am bound to say, in 
conclusion, that“ Freiheit’s” notice of the “ Proudhon 
Library" was unexpectedly hospitable, in view of the 
attack which I was compelled to make a year ago, aud 
which T do not retract, upon certain mad acts of folly 
perpetrated by persons of the “Freiheit” school. 

** 


Still in the Procrustean Bed. 
Continuing his controversy with me regarding the 


logic of the principle of liberty, Mr. Pinney of the | 


Winsted “Press” says: 


There is no analogy between prohibition and the tariff; the 


tariff prohibits no man from indulging his desire to trade 
where he pleases. It is simply atax. It is slightly analogous 
to a license tax for the privilege of selling liquor in a given 
territory, but prohibition, in theory if not in practice, is an 
entirely different matter. 


This is a distinction without a difference. The so- 
called prohibitory liquor law prohibits no man, even 
theoretically, from indulging his desire to sell liquor; 
it simply subjects the man so indulging to fine and im- 
prisonment. The tax imposed by the tariff law and 
the fine imposed by the prohibitory law share alike the 
nature of a penalty, and are equally invasive of liberty. 
Mr. Pinney’s argument, though of no real validity in 
any case, would present at least a show of reason in the 
mouth of a “revenue reformer”; but, coming from one 
who scorns the idea of raising revenue by the tariff and 
who has declared explicitly that he desires the tariff to 
be so effectively prohibitory that it shall yield no reve- 
nue at all, it lacks even the appearance of logic. 

Equally lame is Mr. Pinney’s apology for a compul- 
sory money system. 


As for the exclusive government currency which we advo- 
cate, and which Mr. Tucker tortures into prohibition of indi- 
vidual property scrip, there is just as much analogy as there 
is between prohibition and the exclusive law making, treaty 
making, war declaring, or any other powers delegated to gov- 
ernment because government better than the individual can 
be entrusted with and make use of these powers. 


Just as much, I agree; and in this I can see a good 
reason why Mr. Pinney, who started out with the pro- 
position that “there is nothing any better than liberty 
and nothing any worse than despotism,” should oppose 
law making, treaty making, war declaring, ete., but 
none whatever why he should favor an exclusive gov- 
‘ernment currency. How much “torture” it requires to 
extract the idea of “prohibition of individual property 
scrip” from the idea of an “exclusive government cur- 
rency” our readers will need no help in deciding, unless 
the word “exclusive” has acquired some new meaning 
as unknown to them as it is to me. 

But Mr. Pinney's brilliant ideas are not exhausted 
yet. He continues: 

Government prohibits the taking of private property for 
public uses without just compensation, ‘Therefore, if we fit 
Mr. Tucker's Procrustean bed, we cannot sustain this form 
of prohibition and consistently oppose prohibition of liquor 
drinking! This is consistency run mad, ‘analogy ' reduced to 
an absurdity. We are astonished that Mr. Tucker can be 
guilty of it. 

So am J. Or rather, I should be astonished if I had 
been guilty of it. But I haven't. To say nothing of 
the fact that the governmental prohibition here spoken 
of is a prohibition laid by government upon itself, and 
that such prohibitions can never be displeasing to an 
Anarchist, it is clear that the taking of private property 
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from persons who have violated the rights of nobody 
is invasion, and to the prohibition of invasion no friend 
of liberty has any objection. Mr. Pinney has already 
resorted to the plea of invasion as an excuse for his 
advocacy of a tariff, and it would be a good defence if 
he could establish it. But J have pointed out to him 
that the pretence that the foreign merchant who sells 
goods to American citizens or the individual who offers 
his T O U are invaders is as flimsy as the prohibition- 
ist’s pretence that the rumseller and the drunkard are 
invaders. Neither invasion nor evasion will relieve 
Mr. Pinney of his dilemma. If he has no more effective 
weapons, what he dubs “ Boston analogy ” is in no dan- 
| ger from his assaults. r. 


| An Apology and an Explanation. 


| {Jolin Swinton’s Paper.) 
Friend Tucker speaks thus through his organ, Liberty : 


| John Swinton lately gave expression to a profound 
“Thought” in his paper to this effect: With the present 
means and methods of production, and the marvelous pro- 
in mechanical science, how bappy and contented our 
ile would be under the sun, if n cnn for perfect and rational 
organization of Industry were devised! It appears, then, 
that happiness is within our reach, — only a plan is lacking; 
and the “Thought” that we are so near and yet so far from 
it naturally makes my sympathetic friend despondent and 
melancholy. How much sadder he would become if he com- 
| prehended the truth that not even a “plan” is needed for 
our salvation! All that we need is industrial freedom, and 
the only thing that stands between men and the Ideal is arti- 
ficial restraint and the curse of lawmaking. Paraphrasing, 
then, Mr. Swinton's words, I say: With the present means 
and methods of production and exchange, how easily and 
| erid d everything would settle itself to our full satis- 
faction if but the shackles would be taken off and free play 
granted to the existing industrial forces! 


Onr despondent friend, Tucker, is a humorist somewhat 
sardonic, and a wit rather grumpy at times. No matter. 
But as he is the champion of exactitude, we wish he had 
copied the exact language of our * Thought, which was 
printed as far agone as the Mth of last November, Here 
it is; 

A Tuovanx. — With the present power of the machinery of 
the world to furnish things of use and beauty for the service 
of mankind, what superabundant supplies for every conceiv- 
able earthly waut might be enjoy by the whole human 
race, under a logical system of production and distribution! 

Now it seems to us that Mr. Tucker is like the serpent that 
swallowed its own tail when gorged with the carcass of an 
ox. It seems to us that if our sympathetic yet melancholy 
Boston friend's “industrial freedom” and “free play“ are 
really all that we need" for the“ Ideal.“ they would give 
us just that very “logical system of the Thought“ whieh 
harasses his capacity of deglutition. 


[Mr. Swinton’s words should have been quoted ex- 
jactly. In commenting adversely upon them while fail- 
| ing to so quote them or to accurately summarize them, 
Liberty was guilty of injustice to Mr. Swinton, for 
which I now tender him frank and contrite apology. 
All possible amends are now made by reprinting 
Liberty’s paragraph, Mr. Swinton actual words, and 
his later well-founded complaint. By way of explana- 
tion, however, and in justice to myself, it should be 
added that my paragraph was written after the original 
clipping from “John Swinton’s Paper” had been lost, 
and that the attempt to reproduce it substantially was 
an honest one. Unfortunately I went outside of Mr. 
Swinton's statement of the moment, and unwittingly 
allowed my interpretation of it to be colored by know- 
ledge derived from acquaintance with the mau and fa- 
miliarity with his writings. This is why I said in the 
last issue of Liberty that the injustice thus done was 
more formal than real. For I am convinced that, if Mr. 
Swinton had elaborated his “Thought,” he would have 
gone on to show that, in his mind, “a logical system 
of production and distribution” involves an artificial 
reconstruction of productive and distributive agencies 
and instruments, and would have denied or ignored the 
real truth that the existing social machinery is most 
admirably fitted to satisfy the needs of mankind if not 
obstructed in its natural action by artificial and arbi- 
trary restraints. —Eprron Linkrty.) 


Reports come to me independently and simultane- 
ously from Newark and Chicago of the intended for- 
mation of classes for the study of Proudhon’s thought. 
It is an excellent idea. If there were some one in every 
city, familiar with the French language and under- 
standing Proudhon, to take the initiative in such a de- 
sign, Anarchism’s adherents would rapidly multiply, 


and the new veeruits, thus furnished with the best of 
equipments, could be depended upon for valuable ser- 
vice until the day of triumph. 


The men who stone today St. Stephen's pastor are 
legitimate successors of those who in bygone days 
stoned the Saint himself. 


idle Landlords to Support an Idle World. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Mr. Henry George, Jr., has a little plan of his own, by 
which he hopes to achieve fame and popularity for himself, 
and at the same time hasten the putting into practice of his 
father's schemes for taxing humanity into happiness. It is 
nothing less than establishing“ free“ transportation in cities . 
This is how the thing is to work. He estimates that the act- 
ual cost of carrying a passenger on the street railroads of New 
York is about one cent. Although he does not give the cal- 
culation by which he arrived at this figure, I am willing to 
assume that he is right. He then gives us the usual arguments 
for State (in this case, municipal) ownership, and comes to 
his little plan. He argues, as the running expenses are 80 
low, the administrative would be relatively so high that it 
would cost the city one cent to collect two. Therefore he 
proposes that the city should ran the roads without toll, and 
raise the money necessary for doing so by a tax on the in- 
creased value of land resulting from the free roads. 

A very enticing scheme, truly! We can ride all day, aud 
the landlords must pay. No wonder the tired people of New 
York bless the name of this new St. George, who does not 
kill the dragon of landlordism, but tames it and makes it the 
burden-bearer of the proletariat. What a glorious prospect 
opens before me as I dream of this wonderful plan! I seem 
to see Mr. George as mayor of New York distributing free 
food and clothing to the multitude, the expenses being met 
by a tax levied upon the increased value of property due to 
the influx of the hungry crowds from the surrounding coun- 
try. But, alas! I awake, and the vision fades. 

‘The mere herding of men together is not in itself productive 
of wealth, but it enables those who monopolize natural forces 
to extort a greater share of the products of the laborers using 
them. Mr. George likes to describe landlords as robbers who 
take all that is left. With this light let us reéxamine the free 
railroad plan. The passenger now pays five cents fare. 
When be is relieved from doing so by the city, the landlord 
will collect from him the five cents in addition to his old rent. 
The tax, however, the roads being so economically run, will 
be but one vent, making a net gain of four cents for the land- 
lord. This is assuming the population of the city to remain 
as at present, but young Mr. George assures us that free tra- 
vel would cause a vast influx to the city (a desirable result, 
doubtless), and so cause a still greater increase in land values. 
If we could only accept the Georges’ arguments, we should 
be compelled to believe them the chiefs of a landlord con- 
spiracy. It is of no use asking what is to become of the dis- 
placed conductors and clerks, for the Georges are free traders 
when wage-workers are concerned, and trust in the law of 
supply and demand. 

The methods of calculation indicated in young Mr. George's 
article are not such, however, as to give us faith that New 
York city will ever run its street railroads at a cost of one 
cent per passenger. Here is a sample of his reasoning. He 
cites some contractor who professes to be able to duplicate 
the present railroads of New York for one-third of their ca- 
pitalized valne, and then, with the faith of a dweller in a city 
in which “boodle ™ aldermen are unknown, he assumes that, 
were the municipality to build the roads, they would cost it 
but the smaller amount, And this was written not far from 
the new court-house! Again, he seems to assume that get- 
ting rid of the conductors and of the clerks who keep account 
of the receipts would practically wipe out the administrative 
expenses. If the young gentleman had taken the trouble to 
examine the accounts of any of the city’s charitable institu- 
tions, he would have found that the administrative expenses 
are always a very serious item in public undertakings. Some- 
thing even more to the point comes to me as I write. The 
expenses for superintendence in the engineering department 
of the Indian government, as given by Spencer, are forty- 
eight per cent. of the whole; the corresponding expenses of 
the Indian railroads are but eight per cent. 

One of the chief faults young Mr. George has to find with 
the present street-railroad system in New York is that there 
is not enough of it. This is due, he tells us, chiefly to legis- 
lative hindrances in the way of new companies’ being formed. 
But, instead of seeking, like the free trader he professes to 
he, to remove these hindrances, and leaving to the law of 
supply and demand, which is good enough for settling wages, 
the regulation of when and where new roads should be built, 
he proposes to turn the whole control over to the virtuous city 
government, And why should not every street from the Bat- 
tery to Yonkers have its line? Jake Sharp need not despair. 
When the People’s United Labor party comes into power, his 
opportunities as a builder of street railroads will far exceed 
the chances he had as an owner in the past. And once in, 
the party need never fear being ousted, for the “ big pipes” 
are as nothing compared with the railroads. 

Jons F. KELLY. 
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over very moderate in regard to her charms, this man's voice, detailing them, 
shocked her, bruising the just susceptibilities of her modesty. 

A blush spread over her face, and, filled with confusion, feeling the priest's eyes 
enwrapping her as a connoisseur, considering the delicacy of her white tapering 
hands, the supple beauty of her neck, the fineness of her figure, she begged Sir 
Richmond to stop talking of herself. 

At the same time, she reflected that the scrutiny to which the priest was devot- 
ing himself, without lust, Richard—it might be unconsciously had also given 
himself up to, though without the same platonism, with desires which she aid not 
clearly define, but which, at the same time, in her vague comprehension of them, 
revolutionized her with an indescribable fright, overwhelmed ber with the weight 
of crushing shame. 

From the little which the priest had insinuated, Richard, enticed by the Duchess, 
seemed to her, in his instinct, in his mechanical intuition, incapable of sentiments 
absolutely pure, completely detached from all carnal thought, and she reflected that, 
in the combat to which they were forcibly pushing her against Lady Ellen, in the 
arms even of this woman, he would dream perhaps of her and desire her instead of 
his mistress. 

Seized with revolt and indignant, sick at heart, and trembling as if eyes had 
beheld her without a veil, as if the skin of her body had been touched by the caress 
and the offence of a kiss, throwing a shawl over her shoulders, she reiterated to Sir 
Richmond her wish that this painful interview, on the subject of which she was 
already too much weighed down, should now end. 

She reproached herself, moreover, now, for having, if only for a few minutes, 
forgotten the common misery of her Irish brothers to attend to that of Sir Richard 
Bradwell; and the feeling of pride which had moved her some moments before, 
caused her cutting remorse as a piece of cowardice and a desertion. 

If their hut lacked almost the necessities of life, it was because the little money 
which Treor and his granddaughter had went in alms to the poor, in relief to the 
first-comer, in services to their neighbors; if she wore clothes which were old, faded, 
mended, it was because she clothed poor women and children with the money which 
would have bought new garments for herself. 

In vieing with the Duchess, who doubtless did not receive Richard without pas- 
sion, without some temporary successes, Marian would sooner or later learn co- 
quetry and desire dresses a little more modern, and a dwelling less devoid of the 
upien comforts; and the realization of these wishes, modest as they seemed, 
could not be effected without detriment to the wretched people whom she assisted. 

And she explained herself clearly in this respect, notwithstanding the protest- 
ations of the priest who was enraged at the thought of failing in the commission 
with which he had charged himself, after having, in Sir Richard’s presence, plumed 
himself, so to speak, on his ability to lead the young girl to repentance. 

“So, it matters little to you!” he said to her, comically opening his eyes very 
wide, “whether you leave in the jaws of the demon a soul whose salvation is in your 
hands? And you even take no account of my exhortations, which point you to this 
work as agreeable to God and very probably of his own designing?” 

“Exhort Sir Bradwell to struggle a inst the temptation himself, to no longer 
stain himself with the execrable sin which you have denounced.” 

“He has not the strength.” 

“Give it to him by your encouragement.” 

“What can my voice do by the side of the siren's songs?” 

“Ts it not the voice of God which comes from your mouth?” replied Marian. 

“He does not know the accent of the voice of the Lord!” said Richmond. 

“Pray Heaven to work a miracle which will convince him!” 

“The miracle would have been you, if you had consented to play the réle which 
I marked out for you and for which, surely, God has chosen you.” 

“It is too perilous, and if I did not lose myself, I should at least be despoiled of 
the most precious privilege of woman, —the purity of my life.” 

“No, for by a general absolution in advance, I would absolve you in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost!” 

In pronouncing these words unctuously, he executed in the air the gesture with 
which he dismissed the penitents at the confessional. 

But Marian was indignant at this facility of indulgence of which she would not 
accept the benefit; she was of the opinion that it was better not to take upon her- 
self the sin than to be purified of it the vain words of the priest. 

So that the priest became very angry, and asked her who would cleanse her of 
the blood of her brothers which Sir Richard would shed, as he had promised. 

In vehement spite, Sir Richmond lifted in the air his great, spider-like arms, and 
his spread fingers starred the ceiling, while on the rough wall moved the fantastic 
shadow of his long, ill-formed bod i 

He comprehended nothing of the young girl's scruples, so exaggerated, so ex- 
treme; en denoted evidently a mind as y balanced as that a Bradwell, and 
the general derangement, since the commencement of the popular disturbance, had 
occasioned in him a disorder that had made him sick. 

So that, while anathematizing Marian, he inveighed against himself at the same 
time for having thoughtlessly engaged in this new complication, where he only 
registered once more the definite proof of his own powerlessness, compromising the 
little prestige and authority which remained to him. 

“Who will cleanse you of the blood?” he began again. 

But Treor’s „ was no longer there: she was setting the table in the 
next room, and a rattling of plates cut off the close of the rep i 

“Marian!” called the priest, excessively vexed and in a very loud voice, deter- 
mined to reprimand her sharply for this breach of propriety. 

Instead of answering, she went out into the yard, and he saw her go towards the 
cellar with a lantern, and fill some jugs from a cask of water. 

Decidedly, his preaching had been pure loss; unfortunately, it was, perhaps, not 
in the desert. Outside, steps were 2 on the ground hardened by the frost; 
aud, in the same way that he had surprised Richard’s quarrel, some one, connected 
with the castle, strolling about in the darkness as a spy, might have chanced to 
overhear his charges against the Duchess. 

In such a case, he positively saw himself no longer in fine clothes, but wrapped 
in an icy shroud, by the orders of the vindictive lady; for she surely would never 
forgive him this furious interference with her criminal love, or his grave insults to 
her character, and above all her beauty! 

He trembled, thinking of his awkwardness in thus placing himself under the 
hammer at a time when already his attitude toward the Irish exposed him to the 
danger of being sprawled by them upon the anvil; and since to do what he ima- 
gined to be his duty, to obey his conscience, became so perilous in the present 
emergency, he decided to mix no more in anything, leaving events to take their 
course, all hideous passions to unchain themselves, massacres to be perpetrated, 
cataclysms to burst upon the country, and, if need be, the impious to profane the 
churches and disregard the law of God, —God himself who, on the whole, permitted 
doubtless all these scandals, all these base acts, all these miseries, all these abom- 
inations, for the punishment of the sinners. 
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Confining himself hereafter to praying, at the foot of the altar, that the celestial 
wrath might disarm, and begging the Lord to pardon the guilty, — in this way, the 
priest flattered himself that he would make them forget him and would thus escape 
the blows of either party; and, taking a last warming at the fire, re-adjusting his 
hat which had been pushed on one side in the heat of the discussion, he left the 
house deliberately, aud then, going along by the houses, he glided into the shadow 
in a direction away from the church, that he might not reach home till after the 
service and sure of not encountering on his way Treor, or any of the United 
Irishmen. 3 i 

Marian, returning upon his heels, overwhelmed with this discussion, with all the 
impressions received, with all the sensations experienced, with the various, violent, 
conflicting emotions which had pierced her soul, sank down in exhaustion, now 
that no witness constrained her to dissimulate, and, in the fatigue, in the suffering 
of her weakened frame, sobs broke forth from her throat. 

Believing that the priest was returning, she rose suddenly from the seat on which 
she had been supporting herself. But it was not he; some one was drumming at 
the door with an unaccustomed, hesitating hand, like that of a child or an old man, 
and timidly pushing it opon- 

“Edith!” exclaimed Marian, drying her eyes, and extending her hands and face 
to her breathless visitor, before whose suffering her own suddenly vanished. 

Arklow's widow was shivering, although in profuse perspiration and burning 
with a violent fever, while flames devoured her hollow eyes so deeply sunken in 
their sockets, and reddened the cheek-bones so frightfully prominent in the thin, 
wan, almost cadaverous face. 

The young girl drew her to the fire, wanted her to sit down, and questioned her 
with a filial solicitude; but all this interest seemed to trouble her, on the contrary, 
and she accepted its marks and testimonies with a rudeness which Marian inter- 

reted wrongly, imagining that Edith was aware of Richard's visit and scan- 
alized by it. 

“Oh! do not take away your hands, Edith,” she said, “and look at me; if he 


has entered here, it was not of my choice.” 

The mother of the little soldier trembled, and her fixed eyes opened immoder- 
ately in a face of marble paleness and with a mute agitation of the lips which 
outlined in vacancy words certainly terrible for the poor woman, whose haggard 
face was full of stupor. 

After several attempts, hoarse sounds came from her mouth, in which confused 
utterance could be distinguished this agonizing interrogatory: 

“Entered here! Who?” 

“Ah! I imagined that you knew,” said the young girl. 

Then, since she had begun the confidence, she finished it, not having the least 
reproach to address to herself, and she related the interview with Sir Bradwell, 
the urgent counsels of the priest, and how the incident had closed, not without 
much heart-swelling, but nevertheless without her having lost for an instant the 
recollection of the oath which bound them all. 

A contraction of the old woman's face, so sad, so distressing, again misled Ma- 
rian, who protested that she should not judge her with severity. 

“I have not the right,” said Edith, very gloomily. 

“Not the right! Why? Because you are not a relative? I mean the right which 
we each possess to weigh the acts of those who have sworn conjointly with us. 
Upon you more than any other it devolves, by right of per martyrdom. You 
have paid for it with the blood of your husband, with the hard captivity in which 
your adored son groans.” 

“ You, more than any one, have the soul of a patriot,” replied the old woman, to 
turn the conversation from herself; for her worst martyrdom was what she was 
now enduring. 

The odious hour was approaching when Newington, fatal, implacable, would 
arrive to claim the execution of the infamous bargain which he hadim and 
to which she had consented, and all Marian’s words pi her like so many 
daggers, like so many insulting blows on the cheeks. . 88 

‘or several weeks she had not lived, if sobeit she were now living; a slow, an 
intolerable agony had developed, wherein her crime crushed her, wherein the 
thought of her treason snatched her suddenly from the torpor in which want of 
food and sleep had kept her for whole days, and it threw her into the street, pur- 
suing her in the midst of hootings, chasing her across the open country, into the 
depths of woods, where the unfortunate woman, tortured and torn by premature 
remorse, cowered with shame; and she lay thus, in the cold and snow, by night, 
revived only by the awakening of her maternal heart. 

Suddenly, with a start, as if she heard again the shots of the squad which filed 
before her eyes on the evening of her admission to Cumslen-Park, she would get 
up and run to the castle to inform herself about her Michael, pacing, like a tireless 
sentinel, up and down the approaches to the buildings, listening in the breeze to 
hear some sound from her sou, breathing her child in the atmosphere, perceiving 
his pale phantom, tottering under the weight of his chains and the harshness of 
the jailers. 

Then, when she reflected at what price she could liberate him, she would run 
away at fuil speed, in a breath, resolved to walk, to run so far, so far, so far, that 
return for Christmas would be impossible, or that, on the way, people might kill 
without pity this emaciated and demented creature, looking like death, surely wan- 
dering about with some sinister design, bent in advance under the weight of an 
immense repentance. > 

Four days ago she had fled, according to her habit, and no one knew in what 
direction; ha bad returned in håste, on the road day and night, panting and full 
of fear lest she might be too late for the appointment with the savage Newington. 

And on the threshold hesitation had suddenly resumed possession of her, con- 
gealed her on the spot, vacillating under the enormous weight of opprobrium al- 
ready accepted; and f@arful, timid, a whole world of opposing ideas and arguments 
for and against her step rushing about in her poor empty head, she really wished 
to sink a hundred feet under ground, as through a trap-door, as in the turf pits into 
which passers-by sometimes fell. 8 8 

Then, in a giddiness which, in her brain, mixed up the ideas of ood and evil, 
confounded justice and injustice, thrusting the Irish back into the dim distance in 
order to leave her only the consciousness of the peril from which she could redeem 
her son only by eee some one through this door, mechanically, automat- 
ically, gropingly, she pushed in, believing that she heard, behind her, in the dark- 
ness, the impatient steps of the man and the murmur of his angry voice. 

Meanwhile Marian continued to torture her with her eulogies, which fell on her 
like so many brands and devoured her flesh like the bite of ulcerated wounds. 

“To sacrifice,” said she, “a love which had hardly blossomed, to renounce the 
hope of a happiness of which one has had but a glimpee, what is that by the side 
of your abnegation? Arklow died for Ireland! Have you ever regretted his sac- 
rifice to the country? It became necessary, for the salvation of our people, that 
Michael should share the fate of his father; do you think that for you, his fond 
mother, it would be better for him to live?” 

“Hush!” said Edith, gloomily. 

To be continued. 
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The Unconscious Evolution of Mutual 
Banking. 

“The most arrant denier,” says George Eliot, “ must ad- 
mit that a man often furthers larger ends than he is conscious 
of, and that, while he is transacting bis own affairs with the 
narrow pertinacity of a respectable ant, he subserves an eco- 
nomy larger than any purpose of his own. Society is happily 
uot dependent for the growth of fellowship on the small mi- 
nority already endowed with comprehensive sympathy.” In 
those moments of despair which come to almost every one en- 
gaged in a serious movement, of our objects ever really being 
accomplished, when those on whose “conscious sympathy "’ 
we had calculated prove incapable or dishonest, when the 
Seymours lapse into Commanism, the Walkers and Lloyds 
into each individual's saving himself, the Beckmeyers into po- 
lities, the Tak Kaks into the denial of all truth and justice, 
it is that one turns with most relief to the fact that the great 
march of human progress has been in the main unconscious ; | 
that it has been hindered or promoted to a very slight degree 
only by the conscious action of individuals; that as has been 
the past, so will very probably be the future course ; that great 
economic causes are producing changes in the conditions of 
society which are neither seen nor recognized by those whose 
power is being undermined nor by the people whose ultimate 
emancipation they assure. As Buckle has pointed out, when 
free trade became a necessity to the English people, it was 
accepted readily, although those most interested in the ac- 
veptance had little or no knowledge of its principles. In the 
same way is it today; the necessities of trade are destroying 
the royalty of gold, and the death-knell of gold's power is 
being sounded, not by the workingmen, not by any of the so- 
called reform parties, but by the business men, the bankers, 
the stock-brokers, the much-reviled and much-contemned 
bourgeoisie. Jay Gould and his associates, in the mere pur- 
suit of their self-interests, are doing more to break up the 
viciops system which they represent than Henry George, the | 
whole army of the Knights of Labor, the Communistie An- 
archists, the ‘scientific Socialists,” and all the venders of | 
patent pills of brotherly love, organization, ete., warranted 
to cure all the evils with which humanity is afflicted. 

When I say that Jay Gould and his associates are doing 
more to promote the social revolution than all the so-called 
reformers in the world, I do not wish to convey the idea or- 
dinarily conveyed by this statement,—that their practices 
ure so corrupt as to invite resistance, — but that they have 
laid the foundation and are perfecting that system of ex- 
change without the intervention of metallic money whose 
final development will serve more than any other single 
measure to secure freedom and equality, alter which reform- 
ers of all shades have for ages striven in vain. From the 
reformers as a whole I think we have little to expect, as their 
ignorance of what constitutes a just society is only equalled 
by their ignorance of what are the causes of the evils with 
which the society of today is afflicted. We hear of all sorts 
of schemes for the organization of labor, for coöperation for 
productive purposes; we hear of codperative farms and co- 
operative factories and cooperative homes, as if coöperation in 
production had not existed since the very beginning of civili- 
zation, since the division of labor first arose; what we are now 
in need of is not coöperation in production, — for that we have 
already, and could not dispense with if we would, — but equity 
in distribution, and this can only be secured by the destruc- 
tion of the monopoly which gold now enjoys, or rather ap- 
parently enjoys, for its royalty is being every day more and 
more undermined by the defenders of gold themselves. 

That gold should have played the part it did in primitive 
societies, where all possession was fraught with risk, where 
the exchanges effected were “few and far between,“ is not 
at all strange, as it was then the only commodity whose value 
was generally recognized ; but in these days of rapid and uni- 
versal exchange, when the ratio of products is so easy to de- 
termine, that it should be considered by any sane being as , 
necessary to the mechanism of exchange is only to be ex- 
plained by the force of habit, by the tendency manifested by 
ideas, as by organs, to outlast their period of usefulness. 
‘That the inequality in exchange lies at the root of all social 
distress, that by it alone is explained the commercial crises, 
the marching of " progress and poverty side by side, a short 
examination will, I think, enable us to see. As Proudhon 
long ago showed, the laborer, not receiving the equivalent 
of his product in wages, is unable to buy back his own pro- 
duct in the market; he, however, goes on producing, the pro- | 
duets accumulate, as all the other laborers are in the same 
condition as he, the market becomes glutted, the demand for 
labor less, part of the laborers are thrown ont of employ- 
ment, part have their wages reduced, and consequently all are 
less able than before to purchase, the glut becomes greater 
and greater, the misery more and more profound, failure of 
smaller capitalists takes place, the prices of all commodities 
fall, the commodities get slowly consumed, and the great | 
wheel of production again starts, only to end in a longer or 
shorter time, as before, in crushing out the lives of those who 
tend it. It may be contended that this theory of the cause of 
commercial crises is at fault, because, in a state of slavery, 
the slaves did not receive the full product of their labor, and 
yet no cry of overproduction ever arose. This objection will 
be found to have no real weight when we come to consider 
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the difference between capitalistic and servile production. 
In slavery times, when each group. consisting of the owner 
and his slaves, produced nearly all the luxuries and neces- 
saries consumed by itself, the exchange between different 
groups was comparatively very slight. If the slaves were de- 
frauded of u certain part of the fruits of their labor, the mas- 
ters expected to make no further profit than that derived in 
this manner, and consequently the slaves were employed at 
producing only a sufficient amount of the necessaries to pro- 
vide for the sustenance of the group, the rest of their time be- 
ing devoted to the production of luxuries to be consumed by 
the master, and hence work was always steady; and, though 
periods of famine might arise, there were none of those periods 
of depression with which we are now so familiar. Under the 
capitalistic system things are entirely different ; the capitalist 
is not content to live in comparative luxury on the fruits of 
his workmen's labor, but always aims to still further increase 
his profit by selling these products at a premium; hence a 
great part of the time of the laborers is not devoted as it was | 
in slavery times to the production of luxuries to be consumed 
only by the masters, abd the products intended for the labor- 
ers’ consumption cannot be consumed by them, as they have 


| been defrauded of the means of purchasing them. This sys- 
| tem of robbery defeats itself. 


All the opinions of the“ Selen- 


tific socialists" to the contrary, the rich man who consumes 
in luxury the fruits of his robbery is, under present condi- 
tions, a greater benefactor of the working classes than he | 
who invests his capital in the production of the necessaries 
of life, as he turns away part of the labor which would other- 
wise be employed in the production of useful articles to the 
production of luxuries, and thereby lessens the liability to a 
glut in the market, the consequent lessened demand for labor, 
and hard times. As Spencer says, there is always a germ of 
truth in any widely accepted belief, and the populace have | 
not been deceived in their idea that spendthrifts are ‘ good 
for trade.” The people perish for lack of the necessaries 
of life by the very excess of those necessaries which they 
produce. 

Where, as bas been shown, the fault is so evidently in ex- i 
change, it is but waste of time to attempt to remedy any | 
thing else than exchange, and thus wasting their time is the 
great bulk of those who are endeavoring to reconstruct So- 
ciety without knowing where the evils of the present construe- 
tion lie. The real reconstruction of the system of exchange, 
and consequently the real reconstruction of society, is being 
made by the capitalists themselves, all unconsciously how- , 
ever, as a study of “ Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,” 
by Stanley Jevons, will enable us to see. In the first place 
he shows us that the supply of gold is totally inadequate to 
carry on the exchanges in the English market alone, and that 
various devices are made to represent that which does uot 
exist: 


Mr. K. H. Palgrave, in his important “ Notes on Banking,” 
published both in the ‘ Statistical Journal“ for March, 187:3, 
and as a separate book, has given the results of an inquiry 
into this subject, and states the amount of coin and Bank of 
England notes held by the bankers of the United Kingdom 
as not exceeding four or five per cent, of the liabilities, or 
from one twenty-fifth to one twentieth part. Mr. T. B. Mox- 
on of Stockport and Manchester has subsequently made an 
elaborate Inquiry into the same point, and finds that the cash 
reserve does not exceed about seven per cent. of the deposits 
and notes payable on demand. He remarks that even of this 
reserve a large proportion is absolutely indispensable for the 
daily transactions of the bankers’ business, and could not be 

rted with. Thus the whole fabric of our vast commerce is 

ound to depend upon the improbability that the merchants 
and other customers of the bank will ever want simultaneously 
and suddenly so much as one-twentieth part of the 
ney which they have a right to receive on deman 
moment during banking hours. 
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I quote thus largely from the authorities merely to show 
what a secure basis for the currency the gold basis is, — that | 
its security lies mainly in the minds of the people. 

The study of the methods by which this small supply of 
gold which is supposed to enter into all exchanges is eked out 
to cover them is exceedingly interesting. With the vast sys- 
tem of exchange, developed especially in London and New 
York, known as the Check and Clearing System, through 
which, by means of checks representing products sold, tran- 
sactions (amounting daily to the value of millions of pounds) 
between merchant and merchant, between bank and bank, 
between country and country, are carried on without the in- | 
tervention of a cent of metallic money, most of the readers 
of Liberty are probably already familiar. 


Almost all large exchanges are now effected by a compli- 
cated and perfected system of barter. In the London Clear- 
ing House transactions to the amount of at least six billion 
pounds in bent band are thus effected, without the use of any 
cash at all, and, as L have before explained, this amount gives 
no adequate idea of the exchanges arranged by checks, be- 
cause so many transactions are really cleared in provincial 
banks, between branches, agents, and correspondents of the 
same bank, or between banks having the same London agent. 


| 


In addition to the Check and Clearing System, which in it- | 
self needs but slight modifications to become the mutual | 
bank, as it already secures the exchange of products against 
products, there has arisen in England another institution, 
known as the Check Bank, by means of which possessors of 
small sums may, by depositing these with a bank, be provided 
with a check-book which can only be made out to the value 


of the sum deposited. These checks have been found to be 
\ 


very convenient in the payment of small bills, and in all those 
transactions which are too small to enter into the Check and 
Clearing system. Many of them circulate for over a year 
before being presented for payment. Nobody declines to ac- 
cept, as they are secured by all the banks of the kingdom. 


A peculiar feature of the Check Bank is that it entirely re- 
frains from using or even holding the money deposited. All 
money received for check-books is left in the hands of the 
bankers through whom they are issued, or transferred to 
other bankers as may be needed for meeting the checks pre- 
sented. The interest paid by these bankers will be the source 
of profit, and, as the money thus lies in the care of the most 
wealthy aud reputable firms in the kingdom, it could not be 
lost in any appreciable quantity except by the break-down of 
the whole banking system of the country. It would hardly 
be true to say that these checks correspond to notes issued 
on deposit of government funds, because each bank can use 
at its own discretion the portion of the funds of the Cheek 
Bank in its possession. Nevertheless, the portion in the 
hands of any one bank will usually be a very small fraction 
of the whole, and there is, moreover, a guarantee of consols 
zu the background. The system of issue is more closely ana- 
logous to that of a documentary reserve than any other. 


This Check Bank is at fanlt in that it takes as security as 
yet ouly metallic money or Bank of England notes, and we 
have already seen what a small proportion of these exists as 
security in the vaults of the banks. From the taking of gold, 
which does not exist, as security, to the taking of other pro- 
perty, which does exist, as security, is but a step; from the 
taking of government bonds to the taking of reliable bills of 
exchange, as security, is also but a step; and that both, in the 
necessities of trade, will be taken in the not very distant fu- 
ture, I think there is but little room to doubt. 

The free monetary system, with its destruction of interest 
and profit, looms up before us! The exchange of product 
against product is inangurated! The social revolution ac- 
complishes itself! 

Let not any one so misunderstand me as to think that I 
underestimate the value of conscious evolution, The more 
who see clearly the way in which things ought to go, the 


| more quickly will the change be effected, and the more 


thorough will it be when effected. I cannot do better than 
end as I began, with George Eliot: 


Shall we say, “Let the ages try the spirits, and see what 
they are worth"? Why, we are the beginning of the ages, 
which can only be just by virtue of just E in sepa- 
rate human breasts, — Separate, yet comb . Even steam- 
engines could not have got made without that condition, but 
must have stayed in the mind of James Watt. 
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Henry George’s Land Tax. 


Henry George: 

MY DEAR sin, — IL rejoice exceedingly in the appearance of 
the Standard,“ and in the sentiments expressed in your sa- 
lutatory. I therefore feel that what I am about to write will 
receive due consideration from your mind and pen. 

On page 4 of the“ Standard, A. Barlow, Sioux City, Iowa, 
asks you two questions. You will, perhaps, pardon me if I 
venture to state a few objections to your answers. 

You hold, as a political economist, that there are two va- 
lues, one caused by the application of work to land, the other 
by the aggregation of numbers. You also maintain that 
wealth is the product of land and labor, and that the material 
universe with all its forces is not wealth. Hence by your de- 
finitions value and wealth are interchangeable terms when 
both are the product of land and labor. Can you conceive 
of any other wealth or value not produced by work applied 
to the material universe? Ideny its existence. Do you say: 
“ Behold the land values! My eyes do not see them. They 
are absolutely blind to any value or wealth not produced by 
land and labor. You may pack a million men together, stand- 
ing on their feet as close as sardines in a box, and all may be 
bidding in competition for the land on which they stand, and 
not one particle of wealth or value do I see resulting from 
their competitive endeavor. The value or wealth still re- 
mains zero. Hence you have nothing but zero to tax for the 
benefit of the State. If, however, you tax Mr. Barlow and 
his tenants the assumed land ralue of his 3,374 acres, I clearly 
see you take from them an amount of wealth for which you 
give them no equivalent whatever, This, I declare, is rob- 
bery to the amount of the tax. I deny, as a self-evident pro- 
position, that any wealth or value does or can exist except 
that which is produced by work applied to the material uni- 
verse. Hence your value cansed by the simple aggregation 
of numbers is purely fictitions. From your standpoint, how- 
ever, it is the price of land monopoly. But if you take from 
Mr. Barlow and his tenants $33,000 or more, in the form of 
a land value tax, I do not hesitate tosay it is a flagit ious rob- 
bery, because you give them no equivalent for it, not even 
so much as a red cent. Moreover, what moral right have 
you to tax Mr. Barlow the rental value, or the market value, 
of his land and appropriate it by the State, when Mr. Barlow 
may not want the service of the State for which the tax is 
levied, assuming that the service equals the tax? If you do 
this against his will, you violate liberty, and are guilty of 
usurpation. 

Mr. Barlow's second question is more perplexing than the 
first. For he wants you to “demonstrate by example bow a 
landlord is to lose his grip on the land by all land being taxed 
to its full value.” You say: The land value tax will open 
up for use, free of rent or tax, great bodies of land every- 
where, on which men can make a comfortable living. How 
can this be in densely populated countries like Ireland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, and the Netherlands? For, by your 
own theory, the “land value tax is a constant and varying 
quantity which some one will have to pay, be he a landlord or 
not. He who owns a house, and occupies the land on which it 
stands, cannot escape this everlasting tax. How, then, can 
the farmer escape it in these countries, where the land value 
tax is a constantly increasing quantity? And bow can Mr. 
Barlow's landless tenants escape it by moving away to adja- 
centlands? They would be terribly handicapped by this land 
tax the first year, and every succeeding year. And the tax 
of every succeeding year would become more burdensome 
than any tax of the preceding years, And since the indus- 
trial power of the same farmer, agricultural machinery being 
the same, could not increase, how could he pay the constantly 
increasing rental value of his farm, other things being equal? 

An enterprising carpenter saves five hundred dollars, which 
he invests in a lot on the border of a city. He gives a mort- 
gage on his lot to a money-lender for a loan of five hundred 
dollars, which he uses to buy lumber to erect a modest home 
for himself and family. At the end of the year the tax- 
gutherer calls for the land value of his lot, and the money- 
lender for the amount and the interest due according to 
contract, The carpenter can pay the money-lender, but he 
cannot pay the tax-gutherer. Between these two robbers by 
increase, which is the more morally culpable, the State or 
the money-lender? Robbers, I say, for neither gives any- 
thing in return for what he receives. At any rate, if the 
State returns anything to the carpenter, it may be such ser- 
vice as he can readily dispense with, and would rather do 
without than have. Bat the land value tax, somehow or 
other, must be paid. Hence the violation of liberty and the 
audacious robbery. "Tis needless to multiply examples. För 
it is clear to me that throughont the entire realm of economic 
activities, the fictitious land values which yon would tax 
must ultimately be paid ont of the productive toil of the mil- 
lions, and that the “grip” of the landlords is not one jot 
loosened by levying a tax equal to all the land values. 

It seems to me that your remedy is logically deduced 
from your premises. If the monopoly of land be the real 
cause of rent, and the so-called increase of land values, then 
the logical remedy would be a repeal of the laws which sus- 
tain * vested rights (vested wrongs) in the monopoly of the 
soil, Take away the protective power of the State and the 
defenders of vested rights would no longer have the power to 
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I submit these timely thoughts for your careful considera- | 
tion. Wu. Hanson. 


(The foregoing was sent to the “Standard” im- 
mediately after the appearance of the first number, 
but has not yet been printed in that paper.— Euren 
Linerty.] | 
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On Picket Duty. 

The Boston “Herald” recently published a letter 
from H. M. Bearce, over a column in length, on the 
labor problem, of which the writer finds the solution 
in the works of Proudhon. I shall present some ex- 
tracts from the letter in the next number of Liberty. 


The first number of Mr. Underwood's new paper, 
“The Open Court,” is at hand. Except that it is made 
up in thirty-two small pages appearing fortnightly in- 
stead of twelve larger ones appearing weekly, it is the 
“Index” over again. The writers are the same, the 
subjects are the same, the style is the same, the dreari- 
ness is the same; in short, the “Open Court” will evi- 
dently be a paper in which a large amount of ability 
and learning will run to waste. The subscription price 
is three dollars a year, which may be sent to “B. F. Un- 
derwood, P. O. Drawer F, Chicago, Illinois.“ 

“The costs of the Colin Campbell trial,” says a New 
York “World” cable despatch, “amount to about 
2175,000. It is supposed that the Duke of Argyll will 
have to bear almost the whole of this expense, and, as 
he is a poor man, it will almost ruin him.” Will some 
one please pass round the hat? It is often remarked 
that the standard of riches is vastly higher than it was 
fifty years ago, but probably few imagine that it has 
reached so dizzy a height that a man who can pay out 
$175,000 and remain solvent may be considered poor. 
At this rate the English language will not hold out. 

The Detroit “ Labor Leaf” has passed from the hands 
of John R. Burton into those of Captain John M. Me- 
Gregor, and will henceforth be known as “The Ad- 
vance and Labor Leaf.” It has also been enlarged 
from four pages to eight. As Captain McGregor is an 
ardent disciple of Henry George, the tone and attitude 
of the paper are likely to be more positive than before, 
—1I wish I could say more positive for political and 
economic truth instead of for error, That it will con- 
tinue to be edited with ability and earnestness there 
can be no doubt. It is gratifying to find that Laba- 
dies “Cranky Notions” are not to be abandoned. 
They have always been the best things in the paper, ; 
and probably will lose nothing in wit and wisdom. 

The letter in another column from Adolph Fischer, 
one of the brave and unfortunate seven who are threat- 
ened with the gallows in Chicago, was sent to me by 
Comrade Lum to show me that he at least is an An- 
archist, though most of his comrades are really State 
Socialists. I am very glad to admit that, if none of 
them had said anything more in conflict with indivi- 
dual liberty than this letter, I never should have criti- 
cised them as I have done. Mr. Fischer’s declarations 
in favor of absolute individualism are so positive that I 
can hardly imagine him denying the freedom of pro- 
duction and exchange as his comrades do. And yet he 
should have explained more clearly his meaning in re- 
ferring to the “infamous institution of private pro- 
perty.” If he simply distinguishes, like Proudhon, 
between property and possession, why does he use the 
word private? If not, his remark is tainted with 
authority. 

“Freiheit,” in making quotations from No. 1 of the 
“ Proudhon Library,” attempts to show that the Com- 


munism Dig teen Gouge were 
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simply the utopias of Cabet, Fourier, and others, and 
not at all Anarchistic Communism. As the school of 
Anarchistie Communism did not exist in Proudhon’s 
day, of course he could not have attacked it specifi- 
cally; what Liberty maintains is that most of the ar- 
guments with which he assailed the utopias apply 
equally well against Anarchistic Communism. The 
extract from Proudhon given in the last issue of 
Liberty showed conclusively what kind of Socialism he 
considered not utopian. In it he declared that the 
whole of Socialism is contained in the principles laid 
down in the articles of association of his “People’s 
Bank,” and that everything outside of these is utopian 
and chimerical. But „Freiheit“ sees no virtue what- 
ever iu the “People’s Bank.” It is plain, then, that 
Proudhon, if alive, would consider “ Freiheit’s" Com- 
munism utopian. 

I must refer once more to the Winsted “ Press” and 
its editor. It is lamentable to see so bright a man as 
Mr. Pinney wasting his nervous force in assaults on 
windmills. But it is his habit, whenever he finds it 
necessary or thinks it timely to say something in au- 
wer to free money advocates, to set upa windmill, label 
it free money, and attack that. An instance of this 
occurs in a scolding article on the subject in his issue 
of February 17, as the following sentence shows: 
had a little taste of this free currency in the day of State 
wildcat banking, when every little community had its 
State bank issues.“ The italics are mine, — used to em- 
phasize the substitution of the windmill State for the 
giant Freedom. How could State bank issues be free 
money? Monopoly is monopoly, whether granted by 
the United States or by a single State, and the old State 
banking system was a thoroughly monopolistic system. 
The unfairness and absurdity of Mr. Pinney's remark 
become apparent with the reflection that the principal | 
English work relied upon by the friends of free money, 
Colonel Greene’s “Mutual Banking,” was written ex- 


pressly in opposition to the then existing State banking 


system, years before the adoption of the national bank- 
ing system. Mr. Pinney would not fall back upon this 
idiotic argument, if he had a better one. That he has 
none is indicated by his saying of free money, as he 
says of free trade: “In theory the scheme is plausible. 


In practice it would probably be an abomination.” 
Mr. Pinney’s old conservative, cowardly, Calvinistic | 


refnge. When driven into a corner ou a question 
which turns on the principle of Liberty, he has but one 


resort, which amounts practically to this: “Liberty is | 


right in theory everywhere and always, but in certain 
cases it is not practical. 
to have it, it is practical; but in those cases where | 
do not want men to have it, it is not practical.” What 
Mr. Pinney wants and does not want depends upon 
mental habits and opinions acquired prior to that the- 
oretical assent to the principle of liberty which the ur- 
guments of the Anarchists have wrung from him. 


My paragraph on John Swinton's “Thought” strikes | 
Henry Seymour as inharmonious with what I wrote | 
some time ago in defence of Anarchy, finding in it | 
evidence that I no longer stick to the cost principle. | 
“The cost idea is a positive institution,” he avers, and | 
of course I could not sneer at the notions of others re- | 
garding the necessity of plaus and systems for our so- 
cial salvation if I were not entirely free from them | 
myself. At any rate, I am asked “in all earnestness” 
to explain myself. To careful readers of Liberty such 
explanations are superfluous. It has been stated on 


„We 


In all cases where I want men | 


more than one occasion, and it must be self-evident 10 
every intelligent Anarchist who has given the subject 
the slightest consideration, that free competition ard 
the substitution of the cost principle for that of value, 
in exchange, bear to each other the relations of cause 
and effect. The cost “institution” in the economic 
relations is what the variety institution is in the sex- 
ual. No sexual reformer would seek to enforce vari- 
ety; but, recognizing that, under proper conditions, 
when woman shall be socially and industrially inde- 
pendent of man, variety would be just as natural as 
monogamy is now, the reformer makes war upon sex- 
ual slavery and tries to bring about the necessary 
change in the conditions. To enforce the cost prin- 
ciple would be equally absurd. On the contrary, it is 
precisely because this principle is absolutely essential 
in the final and harmonious solution of the problem of 
exchange that individual sovereignty and unrestricted 
exercise of individuality must be fully secured, for 
these are the sole conditions of developing and main- 
taining beneficial institutions and of the disappearance 
of all impediments to progress. Here, as everywhere, 
Liberty is the mother of harmony. Seymour and 
Edgeworth, blind to their own logic, denounce the 
cost idea as one of the State Socialistic lunacies. 
What, then, does the cry for a free field, equal oppor- 
| tunities, and equitable exchange mean? Profits to all 
are tantamount to profits to none,—cost. Profits to 
a few mean robbery of others, — monopoly. Andrews 
aud Warren, realizing this, make individual sove- 
reignty and the cost principle the essential conditions 
of a true civilization, but Liberty settles the matter to 
the satisfaction of all parties by explaining that the 
| cost institution is but one of the logical results uud 
practical expressions of the broad and general prin- 
| ciple of individual sovereignty, and, consequently, that 
the ouly way to “enforce” it is to establish the reign 
| of its parent cause. 


| Proudhon’s Works a Source of Health. 
Dear Mr.Tucker: 

1 am glad that you have hit upon the plan of issuing Proud- 
| hou’s works in monthly parts, which will not lessen their 
| beauty and value in volumes. Proudhon had such wonderful 

intelligence, coupled with such unswerving determination to 

reveal truth, that his writings are not only in the highest de- 

gree instructive, but refreshing and encouraging,—a« source 
| of health and gladness to all those who can read them, and 
| are not afraid of the truth. His command of language and 
his scholarship fully fitted him to lead in the revolution. 
| The defenders of organized plunder have tried to keep silence 
about the ideas which Proudhon has made plain, and to dis- 
cuss silly Communistic schemes instead. Anybody who will 
advocate a government can get a bearing, and the orthodox 
plunderers will proceed to prove that the new scheme of gov- 
ernment is either worse than theirs, and ought therefore to 
| be rejected, or better than theirs, and therefore . impracti- 
cable.” But when they read in Proudhon or in other works, 
what is simply true, and candidly stated, both the litterateur 
and the politician turn away, saying: “ That will not do. It 
would overturn all institutions, and, first of all, the mention 
of it would ruin our position.“ Their position depends upon 
the favor of capitalists. Well, I believe that it is within the 
power of us laboring people —of those of us who know these 
things — to end this pitiful state of affairs by spreading the 
| light. We all need Proudhon’s thought, even for mental 
health. As one to whom both languages are familiar, I can 
say that your translation is admirable. You have my sub- 
scription for ten copies. I should not consider myself an 


Anarchist if the effective desire to buy and circulate these 
books did not arise in me. 
can't do without pa translation. 


aa 


Those who read only English 
Yours cordially, 
Tax KAK. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


PART FIRST. 
THE TRUE CONSTITUTION OF GOVERNMENT 


IN THE 
Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Development of Protestantism, De- 
mocracy, and Socialism. 
Continued from No. 83. 


In order to this consummation two conditions are indispensably necessary: the 
first is the cordial and universal acceptance of this very principle of the absolute 
Sovereignty of the Individual,—each claiming his own Sovereignty, and each reli- 

` giously he greg that of all others. The second is the equitable interchange of the 
roducts of labor, measured by the scientific law relating to that subject to which 
have referred, and the consequent security to each of the full enjoyment and un- 
limited control of just that portion of wealth which he or she produces, the effect 
of which will be the introduction of general comfort and security, the moderation 
of avarice, and the supply of a definite knowledge of the limits of rights and 
encroachments, 

The instrumentalities necessary for hastening the adoption of these principles 
are likewise, chiefly, two: these are, first, a more intense longing for true and har- 
monie relations; and, secondly, a clear intellectual conception of the principles 
themselves, and of the consequences which would flow from their adoption. The 
first is a highly religious aspiration, the second is a process of scientific induction. 
One is the soul and the other the sensible body, the spiritual substance and the 
corporeal form, of social harmony. The teachings of Christianity have inspired 
the one, the illumination of science must provide the other. Intellectual resources 
brought to the aid of Desire constitute the marriage of Wisdom with Love, whose 
progeny is Happiness. 


When from the lips of truth one mighty breath 
Shall, like a whirlwind, scatter in its breeze 
The whole dark pile of human mockeries, 

Then shall the race of mind commence on earth, 
And, starting fresh, as from a second birth, 
Man, in the sunshine of the world’s new spring, 

Shall walk transparent, like some holy thing, 

It would, perhaps; be injudicious to conclude this exhibit of the doctrine of the 
Individual 5 3 without a more formal statement of the scientific limit 
upon the exercise of that Sovereignty which the principle itself supplies. If the 
principle were predicated of one Individual alone, the assertion of his Sovereignty, 
or, in other words, of his absolute right to do as he pleases, or to pursue his own 
happiness in his own way, would be confessedly to invest him with the attributes 
of despotism over others. But the doctrine which I have endeavored to set forth 
is not that. It is the assertion of the concurrent Sovereignty of all men, and of all 
women, and, within the limits I am about to state, of all children. This concur- 
rence of Sovereignty necessarily and appropriately limits the Sovereignty of each. 
Each is Sovereign only within his own dominions, because he can not extend the 
exercise of his Sovereignty beyond those limits without trenching upon, and inter- 
fering with, the prerogatives of others, whose Sovereignty the doctrine equally 
affirms. What, then, constitutes the boundaries of one's own dominions? This 
is a pregnant question for the happiness of mankind, and one which has never, 
until now, been specifically and scientifically asked or answered. The answer, if 
correctly given, will fix the precise point at which Sovereignty ceases and encroach- 
ment begins; and that knowledge, as I have said, accepted into the public mind, 
will do more than laws, and the sanctions of laws, to regulate individual conduct 
and intercourse. The limitation is this: every Individual is the rightful Sovereign 
over his own conduct in all things, whenever, and just so far as, the consequences 
of his conduct can be assumed by himself; or, rather, inasmuch as no one objects 
to assuming agreeable E whenever, and as far as, this is true of the 
disagreeable consequences. For disagreeable consequences, endurance, or burden 
of all sorts, the term “Cost” is elected as a scientific technicality. Hence the 
exact formula of the doctrine, with its inherent limitation, may be stated thus: 
“The Sovereignty of the Individual, to be exercised at his own cost.” 

This limitation of the doctrine, being inherent, and necessarily involved in the 
idea of the Sovereignty of all, may ibly be left with safety, after the limitation 
is understood, to implication, and the simple Sovereignty of the Individual be as- 
serted us the inclusive formula. The limitation has never been distinctly and 
clearly set forth in the announcements which have been made either of the Pro- 
testant or the Democratic creed. Protestantism promulgates the one single, bald, 
unmodified proposition that in all matters of conscience the Individual judgment 
is the sole tribunal, from which there is no appeal. As against this there is merely 
the implied right in others to resist when the conscience of the Individual leads 
him to attack or encroach upon them. It is the same with the Democratic pe 
rogative of the “pursuit of happiness.” The limitation has been felt rather than 
distinctly and scientifically propounded. 

It results from this analysis that, wherever such circumstances exist that a per- 
son can not exercise his own Individuality and Sovereignty without throwing the 
“cost,” or burden, of his actions upon others, the principle has so far to be com- 
promised. Sach circumstances arise out of connected or amalgamated interests, 
and the sole remedy is disconnection. The exercise of Sovereignty is the exercise 
of the deciding power. Whoever has to bear the cost should have the deciding 

wer in every case. If one has to bear the cost of another's conduct, and just so 

ar as he has to do so, he should have the deciding power over the conduct of the 

other. Hence dependence and close connections of interest demand continual con- 
cessions and compromises. Hence, too, close connection and mutual dependence 
is the legitimate and scientific root of Despotism, as disconnection or Individuali- 
zation of interests is the root of freedom and emancipation. 

If the close combination, which demands the surrender of our will to another, is 
one instituted by nature, as in the case of the mother and the infant, then the 
relation is a true one, notwithstanding. ‘The surrender is based upon the fact that 
the child is not yet strictly an Individual. The sees of its Individuality is 
gradual, and its growing development is precisely marked, by the increase of its 
ability to assume the consequences of its own acts. If the close combination of 
interests is artificial or forced, then the parties exist toward each other in false rela- 
tions, and to false relations no true principle can apply. Consequently, in such 
relations, the Sovereignty of the Individual must be abandoned, e law of such 
relations is collision and conflict, to escape which, while remaining in the relations, 
there is no other means but mutual concessions and surrenders of the selfhood. 
Hence, inasmuch as the interests of mankind have never yet been scientifically 
individualized by the operations of an equitable commerce, and the limits of en- 
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croachment never scientifically defined, the axioms of morality, and even the pro- 
visions of positive legislation, have been doubtless appropriate adaptations to the 
ages of false social relations to which they have been applied, as the cataplasm or 

sinapism may be for disordered conditions of the human system. We must 
not, however, reason, in either case, from that tem rary adaptation in a state of 
disease to the healthy condition of society or the Individual. Much that is rela- 
tively good is only good as a merge lg. out of evil. The greater good is 
the removal of the evil altogether. e almshouse and the foundling hospital 
inay be necessary and laudable charities, but they can only be regarded by the en- 
lightened philanthropist as the stinking apothecary’s salve, or the dead flies, applied 
to the bruises and sores of the body politic. “Admitted temporary necessities, 
they are offensive to the nostrils of good taste. The same reflection is applicable 
to every species of charity. The oppressed classes do not want charity, but jus- 
tice, and with simple justice the necessity for charity will disappear or be reduced 
toa minimum. So in the matter us. The disposition to forego one's own 
pleasures to secure the happiness of others is a positive virtue in all those close 
connections of interest which render such a sacrifice necessary, and inasmuch as 
such have hitherto always been the circumstances of the Individual in society, this 
abnegation of selfhood is the highest virtue which the world has hitherto con- 
ceived. But these close connections of interest are themselves wrong, for the very 
reason that they demand this sacrifice and surrender of what ought to be enjoyed 
and developed to the highest extent. The truest and the highest virtue, in the 
true relations of men, will be the fullest unfolding of all the Individualities of 
each, and the truest relations of men are those which permit that unfolding of the 
Individualities of each, not only without collision or injury to any, but with mu- 
tual advantage to all,—the reconciliation of the Individual and the interests of 
the Individual with society and the interests of society, — that composite harmony, 
or, if you will, unity, of the whole, which results from the discrete unity and dis- 
tinetive Individuality of each particular monad in the complex natural organiza- 
tion of society. 

The doctrine of Individuality, and the Sovereignty of the Individual, involves, 
then, at this point, two of the most important scientific consequences, the one serv- 
ing as a guiding principle to the true solution of existing evils in society, and to 
the exodus out of the prevailing confusion, and the other as a guiding principle 
of deportment in existing society, while those evils remain. The first is that the 
Sovereignty of the Individual, or, in other words, absolute personal liberty, can 
only be enjoyed along with the entire disintegration of combined or amalgamated 
interests; and here the “cost principle” comes in to point out how that disintegra- 
tion can and must take place, not as isolation, but along with, and absolutely pro- 
ductive of the utmost conceivable harmony and coöperation. The second is that, 
while people are forced, by the existing conditions of society, to remain in the 
close connections resulting from amalgamated interests, there is no alternative but 
compromise and mutual concession, or an absolute surrender upon one side or the 
other. The innate Individualities of persons are such that every calculation based 
upon the identity of tastes, or opinions, or beliefs, or judgments, of even so many 
as two persons, is absolutely certain to be defeated, and as Nature demands an In- 
dividuality of lead, one must necessarily surrender to the other whenever the rela- 
tion demands an identity of action. To quarrel with that necessity is a folly. To 
deny its existence is a delusion. To enter such combinations with the expectation 
that liberty and Individuality can be enjoyed in them is a sore aggravation of the 
evil. Mutual recrimination is added to the inevitable annoyance of mutual restric- 
tion. Hence a right understanding of the scientific conditions under which alone 
Individuality can be indulged, a clear and intelligent perception of the fact that 
the collisions and mutual contraventions of the combined relation result from no- 
thing wrong in the associated Individuals, but from the wrong of the relation itself, 
goes far to introduce the spirit of mutual forbearance and toleration, and thus to 
soften the acrimony and alleviate the burden of the present imperfect and unscien- 
tific institutions of society, 

Hence, again, as self-sacrifice and denial to one’s self of one’s own abstract rights 
is an absolute necessity of the existing order of things, there is a mutual necessity 
that we claim that of each other, and, if need be, that we enforce the claim. Herein 
lies the apology for our existing Governments, and for force as a temporary neces- 
sity, and hence the doctrine of Individuality, and the Sovereignty of the Indi- 
vidual, while the most ultra-radical doctrine in theory and final purpose ever 
promulgated in the world, is at the same time eminently conservative in immediate 
practice. While it teaches, in principle, the prospective disruption of nearly eve! 
existing institution, it teaches concurrently, as matter of expediency, a patient an 
philosophical endurance of the evils around us, while we labor assiduously for their 
removal. So far from quarreling with existing Government, when it is put upon 
the footing of temporary expediency, as distinguished from abstract Varna ac and 
final purpose, it sanctions and confirms it. It has no sympathies with aimless and 
fruitless struggles, the recrimination of different classes in society, nor with merely 
anarchical Pen ee e ouslaughts upon existing institutions. It proposes no 
abrupt and sudden shock to existing society. It points to a scientific, gradual, 
and perfectly peaceable substitution of new and harmonious relations for those 
which see confessedly beset, to use the mildest expression, by the most dis- 
tressing embarrassments. . 

I will conclude by warning you against one other misconception, which is very 
liable to be entertained by those to whom Individuality is for the first time pre- 
sented as the great remedy for the prevalent evils of the social state. I mean the 
conception that Individuality has e in common with isolation, or the se- 
verance of all personal relations with one’s fellow-men. Those who entertain this 
idea will object to it, because they desire, as they will say, coöperation and brother- 
ood. That objection is conclusive proof that they have not rightly comprehended 
the nature of Individuality, or else t 70 would have seen that it is through the In- 
dividualization of interests alone that harmonie coöperation and universal brother- 
hood can be attained. It is not the disruption of relationships, but the creation 
of distinct and independent personalities between whom relations can exist. The 
more distinct the personalities, and the more cautiously they are guarded and pre- 
served, the more intimate the relations may be, without collision or disturbance. 
Persons may be completely individualized in their interests who are in the most 
immediate personal contact, as in the case of the lodgers at an hotel, or they may 
have combined or amalgamated interests, and be remote from each other, as in the 
case of partners residing in different countries. The players at shuttlecock co- 
operate in friendly competition with each other, while facing and opposing each 
other, each fully directing his own movements, which they could not do if their 
arms and legs were tied together, nor even if they stood side by side. The game 
of life is one which demands the same freedom of movement on the part of every 
layer, and every attempt to procure harmonious coöperation by fastening different 
individuals in the same position will defeat its own object. 

In opposing combinations or amalgamated interests, Individuality does not o) 

pose, but favors and conducts toward coöperation. But, on the other hand, Indi- 
viduality alone is not sufficient to insure codperation. It is an essential element 
of codperative harmony, but not the only one. It is one principle in the science 
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of society, but it is not the whole of that science. Other elements are indispensable | hilts glittered in the light of the fire, and assuring himself that his sword moved 


to the right working of the system, one of which has been adverted to. 
has been in supposing that, use the gone ate! which is already realized in 
society has not ultimated in harmony, that Individuality itself is in fault. Instead 
of destroying this one true element of order, and returning to a worse condition 
from which we have emerged, the scientific method is to investigate further, and 
find what other or complementary principles are necessary to complete the well- 
working of the social machinery. 

Regretting that the whole circle of the new principles of society, of which the 


22 of the Individual is one, can not be presented at once, I invite you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, as occasion may offer, to inform yourselves of what they 
are, that rts. In the mean 


= may see the subject in its entire connection of 
time I submit to your criticism, and the criticism of the world, what I have now 
offered, with the undoubting conviction that it will endure the ordeal of the most 
searching investigation, and with the hope that, however it may shock the pe 
judices of earlier education, you will in the end sanction and approve it, and aid, by 
your devoted exertions, the inauguration of The True Constitution of Government, 
with its foundations laid in the Sovereignty of the Individual. 


Exp or PART FIRST. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 


Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 93. 


And Marian, who was arranging the Christmas-tree on a table and finishin 
3 to the fir branches the toys and candles, by knots of green ribbon, sud- 
denly interrupted her work to support the miserable woman, who was tottering on 
her legs and who stretched out her arms to recover her balance. 

“Pardon, Edith, pardon!” said she. “I lay my hand too heavily on your 
bleeding wounds. Compose yourself.... You have no news of Michael? No 
news is good news. You sould have heard if any misfortune had come to him.” 

The young girl gently helped the trembling widow to sit down, and then reached 
for a vial of liquor in the cupboard to revive her; but Edith pushed away the flask, 
not wishing any. 

In truth, she existed by an inconceivable miracle, nourishing herself on air, so 
to speak, consenting to take nutriment—and in what quantities—only in her 
hours of prostration, when her friends forced her like a child, e f her, 
scolding her, st the name of the prisoner to compel her, if she desired to see 
him again, to sustain herself. 

She had obeyed, that she might not die before the time fixed by Newington for 
Michael's deliverance; but y all her wishes were summed up in the longin 
not to survive her execrable bargain. She had confidence in the word of ted 


Newington; he would keep his promise, but she did not feel the courage to face | 
| 


her son afterwards. 

No, in future a thick purple would hide her, and Michael would read her infamy, 
her rascality, on her face, through her lowered eyelashes, in the stammering 
of her utterance. 


For she would not dare to rejoice openly that he was safe and free, and he, a | 
deserter, not being able to explain his unexpected pardon, recalling the scene in | « 
n spared only after a cry which she had uttered, 


the park when the bullets had 
would guess the enigma of the clemency of his executioners. 

Yes, to die presently, before the close of the appointed hour, such was the Christ- 
mas to which she aspired: an instantaneous death, — to be extinguished with the 
lights on the Christmas tree! But, now, a revival of energy was necessary in order 
to send Marian away and permit the Duke to slip into the house. 

A shadow rested on the window, filling the whole width of the casement, and, 
by its great height and imposing breadth, was recognizable as that of Newington, 
who was growing imprudent, audacious, because of their too long delay in giving 
him entrance and because perhaps he was getting chilled through just to be able 
to see the conspirators assemble without securing for himself a hiding-place within 
hearing of their resolutions and thus possessing himself of the plans of the execu- 
tive committee at Dublin. 

Marian, who had recommenced her work of organizing the festival promised the 
children, had turned her back to the window; but Edith was facing the panes of 
glass upon which a low drumming of fingers had attracted her attention; frozen, 

e motioned to the shadow to go away; then, with lungs 20 oppressed, with 
her heart so compressed as to draw from her cries, she expressed her astonishment 
that the young girl had not gone with the children to the church. 

“And who would have prepared these surprises for them, my good friend? 
Would you yourself have had the patience, if you had come sooner?” 

„What is there left to do, now?” asked the widow. To light the candles when 
the tumult of the band shall announce its arrival. . I will do it, if you wish; 
you go and say some prayers.” 

Marian looked at her. Why this exhortation all at once? Why, above all, did 
not Edith think rather of praying herself? And Arklow's widow, seeing what 
question the young girl was asking herself, said: 

„Because I, you see, do not feel the strength to move; I could not walk twent: 
steps at this moment, outside, in the cold, in the night which agitates me and which 
is peopled with phantoms!” 

* Ae ill said Treor's granddaughter, touched, “you wish that God might be 
interested in your lot, that he might be moved to pity over your heart-breaking 
miseries? Take my _ here, I will run to pray for you at the church, where 
perhaps I should not have gone for myself, in view of the horrors which heaven 
authorizes.” 

Quickly, with a turn of her hand covering her head with a hood, reminding 
Edith a last time not to fail to light the tree for the return of the children, embrac- 
ing = closely and offering her forehead like a loved and affectionate daughter, 

e left. 

Immediately, coming out of an intensely dark corner, Newington introduced him- 
self into the house, frightening the widow, who was anxiously awaiting him, and 
who, at the last, E . that he would renounce his project, through fear or pru- 
dence, perhaps simply tired of waiting. 

“You!” exclai she, hiding her eyes and tottering again. 

He checked her and roughly asked: 

“You have not spoken?” 

“I have been a coward!” 

“You will say nothing?” 

“I shall continue to be an infamous wretch.” 

“Good! but no emotion,” said he, taking off his cloak and throwing it over his 
arm, fixing in the holsters of his belt of gold silk the pistols whose emblazoned 
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e error freely in its scabbard. 


No emotion,” he repeated, “it would betray us both, and consequently a third, 
him whose safety you have so much at heart.” 

The bells rang out gaily in a light peal, and in the clear atmosphere of the lim- 
pid night rose the songs of the children. 

„It is the end of the mass, is it not?” said Newington. 

“Yes,” said Edith, in desperation and hurrying at the same time to light the 
wax-candles, as Marian had charged her. 

“Well! Where shall I conceal myself?” appealed the Duke, 

“Oh! Find a place for yourself!” 

Now the folding doors of the church opened noisily, and the troop of the faith- 
ful vacated the temple and dispersed, 3 in families, to regain 
their homes after good- nights and wishes for a New Year, better than its predeces- 
sors, the dawn of an era of een , 

Most of them started towards Treor's dwelling, and Paddy Neil, with the child- 
ren at full gallop, very soon burst into the house, just as Newington had concealed 
himself in a retreat in the wall, covered by a curtain. 

The curtain still moved, visibly conforming to the body and legs of Newington, 
and every one would surely have remarked this peculiarity except for the mar- 
vellous attraction of the superb tree, gilded in its nimbus of dancing lights in 
which tiny tin household toys shone like silver, dolls’ hair glistened, the tinsel of 
artificial jewelry blazed like diamonds, and the trimming on the rich dresses of 
marionettes sparkled dazzlingly. 

And Paddy, taking down one by one all the splendors of this dream of paradise, 
read the names inscribed on the articles, selected in concert with Marian, who had 
now arrived, and distributed the gifts to the recipients amid a tumult of joyous 
hurrahs, clapping of hands, and frantic capers. 

As he went on, commenting on the prize which fell to each, he won the approba- 
tion of the grown persons who came in, filling the too small house. 

“Sheep,” said he; “just what we are, | we are tired of being sheared. . . . 
A watch. . . ; although it does not go, it will strike, all the same, the hour of our 
deliverance.” 

“A doll!” cried a radiant child, admiring the toilet of a puppet; and she added: 
“ As magnificently dressed as Lady Newington!” 

“With more heart underneath and less coquetry,“ continued Paddy. 

“Soldiers! soldiers!" exclaimed a boy, who was already ranging them in line on 
the edge of a table and taking aim at them. 


To be continued. 


THE POLITICAL THEOLOGY OF MAZZINI 


AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL. 
By MICHAEL BAKOUNINE, 
MEMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WORKING-PEOPLE. , 
Translated from the French by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. %3. 


“There is no antagonism between matter and mind: 9 farms to thought, 
mbols to ideas, modes of communication between beings.” hence it would result 
that, if God were only pure mind, his thoughts would be eternally formless, inde- 
terminate, void; if, on the contrary, God were mind and matter at the same time, 
absolute thought eternally lost and dispersed in the immensity of the material uni- 
verse aud eternally seeking to find itself again there, coming perceptibly, little by 
little, but never in a complete manner, to the consciousness of itself in the historic 
development of the collective consciousness of men, we should end in the purest 
Hegelian pantheism. But Hegel, at least, never speaks of God; he speaks of the 
Absolute; and no one, it must be said, has dealt this poor Absolute such rough 
blows as Hegel himself, for as fast as he built him up, he demolished him by his 
pitiless logic, so that, much more than Auguste Comte, he may be conside the 
real father of modern scientific atheism. Ludwig Feuerbach, the most sympathetic 
and the most humane of German thinkers, has been the real executor of his will, 
much more may and much more effectively than poor Chaudey was for Proudhon, 
whom he served, not as executor of his will, but as the real digge! of his grave. 
Would Mazzini be such a Pantheist as Hegel, or even as Spinoza? Doubtless not, 
since he always speaks of God as a personal being, having consciousness of him- 
self outside of the world, outside of this poor matter which he is supposed to have 


‘created. This is the dilemma from which Mazzini, in spite of all the artifices of 
| his language, cannot seip 7 
uin 


either God is identical with matter, lost in matter, 
reaching consciousness of himself—and always in an excessively incomplete and 
relative manner—only in the consciousness of living and on beings in the 
universe, and then he is an impersonal God, never succeeding in lifting himself 
quite up to himself, and thinking and willing nothing of himself, for to think and 
to will one must first be a person; or he is a complete person, having outside of 
matter or of the world full consciousness of himself, and then he is absolutely se- 
— from matter and the world, and the antagonism between matter and mind, 
undamental principle of every consistent and serious theology, exists in all its 
force, forever irreconcilable, whatever Mazzini may say and do. It does not suffice 
to affirm or deny arbitrarily; it is necessary to prove. But Mazzini never descends 
to proofs; he affirms what is agreeable to him, and denies what is disagreeable to 
him. That is his whole philosophy. It is very convenient for him who writes, 
but not at all satisfactory or editying to him who reads. It is the most absolute 
individualism 5 to dialectics, transforming the latter into rhetoric. More- 
over, in saying that “matter gives modes of communication between beings,” 
Mazzini tacitly affirms that beings, not only the supreme Being, God, but imperfect 
beings, human souls, exist outside of matter, and that matter forms only a means 
of communication, a kind of bridge, between them, at the same time that it constitutes 


their prison. 

8 The body, decreed by God as a limit of the individual [that is, his prison] and as 
a means of transmission between his own life and the external world, is not the seat of 
evil and temptation. When the evil and temptation exist, they exist in the Me; the body 
is only an instrument serving for translation of good or evil into deeds, conforming to 
our choice.” 

oe we have one of the most original peculiarities in Mazzini's theological sys- 
tem. He places the origin of evil, not in the body, not in the material world, as 
many, though not all, theological Christians have done; and Mazzini is wrong in 

roaching Christianity with not having affirmed before him that the origin of 
evil is in the Me, the exclusively spiritual and immortal being, of man. Christian- 
ity had symbolized this same idea in the myth of Satan, an incorporeal being, who, 
neverthe was the first to rebel against God, tired of seeing and hearing from 

Continued on page 6. 
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n abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, Ue seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
ganye of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
fer heel.” — PROUDHON, 


bF The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself 5 for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


L’Etat, c'est l’Ennemi. 
Dear Tucker : 

Since the occasion when you so arbitrarily side-tracked me 
in the editorial columns of Liberty, certain notions of self- 
respect in connection with your attitade towards me have 
bid me pause whenever I attempted to state my present posi- 
tion, and wherein I feel that I have outgrown the partial 
methods by which you seek to deal with existing social mal- 
adjustments. I did send a communication to the “Truth 
Seeker,“ but Macdonald, though he had just published your 
communication, chose to even out-do your side-tracking 
method of discipline by damping me out of his columns al- 
together. But, lest I should be suspected of sneaking out of 
the ranks through cowardice, policy, or some other unworthy 
consideration, I will waive my own personality In behalf of 
right thinking, and state my case as fully as space and the 
magnitude of the subject will permit. 

Every subject dealing with radical reform has two main 
terms, — viz., its basic philosophic statement, and its result- 
ant protest. ‘The basic statement, or affirmation, of our pro- 
paganda is the Sovereignty of the Individual, around which 
the whole science of Individualism is built, —conditioned by 
liberty and the cost principle.(1) Its protest is aimed at ar- 
bitrary force which ignores individual consent, and the label 
which you borrowed from Proudhon by which to designate it 
is “ Anarchism.” 

Fully at one with Josiah Warren's grand affirmation, I was 
as fully at one with the righteousness of your protest, and, 
paying little regard as to whether you grabbed the beast of 
authority by the head or the tail, pulled off my coat and went 
in with you to haul him out of his hole. Whether this busi- 
ness was called Anarchy or not was to me, for the time being, 
of little account, being sure that it was righteous and telling 
business. 

But few numbers of Liberty had appeared, when the es- 
teemed personal friends whom I had induced to subscribe for 
it all had me by the collar with this one question: “ Well, 
allowing that your protest is all right, what have you to sub- 
stitute for the existing order? 

* Why,” I replied, “the order contemplated grows out of 
the science of Individualism, the corner-stone of which is our 
basic philosophic affirmation.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” replied a Judge of the United States 
Circuit Court; “then you and Tucker belong to an order of 
social scientists who put their protest ahead of their affirma- 
tion, and thus propose to move society tail-end-to. Where 
is your constructive side? Give us that, and the protest, 
which is simply its logical deduction, will take care of itself.“ 

I replied to him and others that the paper was small and 
new, but that the constructive end would certainly be held up 
ou a level with the protesting. So I set to work, and for a 
long time was bent upon making every article of mine bear 
upon our philosophy. I think a review of the first volume of 
Liberty will show that nearly every article explaining its phi- 
osophy and method was from my pen.(2) 

But the temptation to fight and kick and scratch and bite, 
instead of educate and construct, was constantly after me, 
Many a resolve did I make to leave the fighting department 
to you, and attend strictly to the educational, but, alas! 
proved too weak, till finally a well-developed habit of per- 
sonal sparring, countering, dropping to avoid punishment, 
etc., resulted in something akin to outright “‘slugging,’’ 
when the proprietor of the ring put me outside the ropes, 
while Sister Kelly flung after me the taunt of compromise, 
and Brother Lloyd cried out: Is this a free fight ?(3) 

Now, friend Tucker, these not very enviable experiences 
were the result of one fatal mistake in the beginning of your 
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work, — and one which a truly scientific propagandist should 
never fall victim to. It is that you projected your propaganda 
from the protest rather than from the basic affirmation of 
Liberty. The affirmation is primary, the protest is secondary. 
Though the protest logically leads back to the affirmation, 
the process is always the unnatural one of walking back- 
wards. If you develop your propaganda logically from step 
to step, as projected from your affirmation, the protests go 
along with it and are always fortified in the accompanying 
philosophical base of supplies. Meanwhile education and 
construction are the natural work in hand. But if you start 
out by deploying recklessly ahead with your protest, the pro- 
cess of walking backwards to your base of supplies is so un- 
natural, and the temptation to fight instead of construct so 
great, that you soon fight yourself so far away from your sup- 
plies that the objector naturally cries out on every side: 
Well, what have you behind you, whither would you lead 
us, and what shall protect us when you get there? You 
must therefore take every individual recruit back to your 
philosophical commissary department, where you do not take 
it with yon. () 

As to the term Anarchism, I have grown to be convinced 
that it is partial, vague, misleading, and not a comprehensive 
scientific complement of Individualism. If it means a pro- 
lest against the existing political State, then I am of course 
an Anarchist. You say that it means more, and inclades a 
protest against every invasion of individual right. But this 
is merely a convenient assumption, not warranted by its ety- 
mology, which is purely of political origin. Proudhon, from 
whom you borrowed it, used it only when speaking of politi- 
cal application of government. Most, Parsons, and Seymour 
base their protest against the existing political State on Com- 
munism, their model of social order. You base yours on vo- 
luntary coöperation of individual sovereigns, — your model. 
Now, if Anarchism is merely a protest against the existing 
State, then, as friend Morse truly says, you have no more 
right to say that they are not Anarchists than they have to 
say that you are not one. If you are all Anarchists, and be- 
come such from principles in direct antagonism to each other, 
then who is an Anarchist and who is not, and what reliability 
attaches to it as a scientific protest 2(5) 

Moreover, every man has the right to be understood. If 
you stretch the scope of Anarchy beyond the political sphere, 
then it plainly comes to mean without guiding principle, — 
the very opposite of what Individualism logically leads to. 
Anarchy means opposed to the archos, or political leader, 
because the motive principle of politics is force. If you take 
the archos out of politics, he becomes the very thing you 
want as an Individualist, since he is a leader by voluntary 
selection. It will not do, then, to stretch the scope of Anar- 
chism beyond political government, else you defeat your own 
purpose. It must, therefore, stay within the boundaries of 
politics, and, staying there, is only a partial and quite un- 
scientific term to cover the whole protest which complements 
Individualism. (6) 

When I am asked if I am an Anarchist, the person who 
asks it wants to know if I am the kind of person he thinks I 
am, — one believing in no guiding principle of social admini- 
stration. In duty to myself I am obliged to say no. This is 
the eternal mischief which follows from defining one's self 
through his protest, rather than his affirmation. It is a po- 
sition which everyone owes to himself to keep out of, where 
the protest is deduced from a philosophical system. All the 
Protestant sects define themselves by their affirmations and 
not by their protests, and so should all scientific systems of 
sociology. The protest is none the less strong—yea, far 
stronger—when carried along as a complement to the prin- 
ciples which create it, rather than as a main term,—the 
creature usurping the domain of its creator.(7) 

As an Individualist, I find the political State a consequent 
rather than an antecedent. By making your protest your 
main term, the State must be made antecedent, which it is 
not. If you think the State the efficient cause of tyranny 
over individuals, I take it you are beclouded in a most radi- 
cal delusion, into which I could easily turn a flood of light, 
had I not already encroached too much on your space. The 
State is a variable quantity. — expanding just in proportion 
as previous surrenders of individual sovereignty give it ma- 
terial. The initial cause is, however, the surrendering indi- 
vidual, the State being only possible after the surrender. 
Hence the individual is the proper objective point of reform. 
As he is reformed, the State disappears of itself.(8) 

This subject is so rich in thought that I could fill the whole 
edition of Liberty, and then not have said half that is still 
pertinent to what I have begun. Having already spent too 
much of my life in fighting and trying to pull things around 
by the tall rather than by the head and heart, I propose to 
spend the remainder of it in constructive educational work. 
Fighting with tongue and pen is simply a process of spiritual 
killing, differing from other killing only in method. While 
there is so much pressing constructive work to be done, I pre- 
fer to leave the fighting line of propaganda to those whose 
temperament and constitution make them better fighters 
than builders. So go on kicking up the Anarchistic dust at 
the tail end of the beast of despotism, but pardon me if, having 
been a reform tail-twister all my life, I am trying to get a 
little nearer the head and horns of the beast and finish up my 
work on that end. 

Unnatural government inevitably follows unnatural condi- 


tions, and mere scolding and kicking and protesting to all 
eternity will never change this stern law of nature by which 
she secures self-preservation. That diseased form of social 
administration known as the State belongs in nature to that 
diseased condition known as centralization, in place of local- 
ization. New York and other cities, the places where the 
State chiefly draws its material for rent, usury, and indivf- 
dual slavery in general, are ulcers on the face of this planet. 
Localize their populations over the soil, with individuals not 
only claiming, but utilizing, their right to the soil and other 
means of sovereignty, and nineteen-twentieths of the State 
in this country would cease to be. Yet thousands of miser- 
able servile wretches in New York will go to labor meetings 
and shout, The land belongs to the people!“ while they can 
not be coaxed or whipped out of this stinking nest of usury 
and political corruption, though you should offer them plenty 
of good land for nothing. In fact, large tracts across the 
river in New Jersey can be had for next to nothing, the young 
men of those sections preferring to let their fathers’ homes 
and lands rot and ran to waste in order to crowd into New 
York with the rest of the vulgar herd, with future visions of 
duplicated Jay Goulds in mind. 1 say that, until we can get 
more manly and sober incentive into individuals, the New 
Yorks and Chicagos will press and stink themselves into such 
intolerable political corruption and general demoralization 
that the merciful torch alone can rid humanity of them. To 
ery Anarchy in such communities is futile, unless you cry it 
in its worse sense, and that is already well nigh realized. 

Yet, friend Tucker, you have always treated with contempt 
my proposal to warn individuals to get out of these cities and 
colonize on the soil, under conditions that alone make volan- 
tury government possible. You say great cities are bles- 
sings, and that the proper thing for these low-motived, noisy 
wretches who ery in labor meetings, “The land for the 
people!" is to stay right here and fight it out. You seem 
possessed with the unfortunate delusion that natural gov- 
ernment is possible in this crowded hole, where even the rich 
sleep in brown-stone stalls, and the surroundings of great 
masses of the people are more than beastly. So long as in- 
dustry, commerce, and domicile are centralized, the neces- 
sary conditions of individual sovereignty are physically 
impossible, while usury is invited, and the patched-up fraud 
which goes by the name of government becomes the necessary 
arrangement for holding the diseased conditions together, 
pending the inevitable day when fire and dynamite will come 
to remove these social ulcers, in order that the general body 
sovial may survive. I sincerely hope you will look into these 
matters more seriously, and insist on localization, the social 
expression of Individualism.(9) 

The name Liberty, so artistically inscribed on your edito- 
rial shingle, expresses neither the affirmation nor the protest 
of our system, but is simply an auxiliary term between them. 
I think it unfortunate that your paper was not named“ The 
Individualist,” and I have in mind a name even nearer the 
centre than that. Had our propaganda been started on the 
centre from the first, we should probably have been far along 
in the constructive educational work, rather than come to 
whipping about in the tangle-brush of misunderstanding. 
But it is probably all for the best, and, whatever may be the 
mistakes of its pioneers, the new structure is bound by and 
by to take definite shape and avert the social suicide which 
the existing order is so rapidly precipitating.(10) 

HENRY APPLETON. 


The foregoing article has been in my hands some 
time, the pressure on these columns having compelled 
its postponement. To this delay of several weeks in 
publication, however, I am the more easily reconciled 
by the fact that its writer had himself affected its time- 
liness nearly as much as was possible, by a delay of 
several months in its preparation. The “arbitrary 
side-tracking“ of which he complains, and out of 
which it grows, occurred last August, and, if his defen- 
sive protest seems at all stale in February, it should be 
remembered that it would not have charmed by its 
freshness in January. But principles never grow old, 
and, looked at in their light, Mr. Appleton’s words 
are as wise or as foolish today as they ever were or 
ever will be. 

Speaking exactly, all voluntary acts are arbitrary, in- 
asmuch as they are performed in the exercise of will, 
and in that sense of course the “side-tracking” of Mr. 
Appleton was an arbitrary act. But in no objection- 
able sense was it arbitrary, in no sense was it despotic. 
Mr. Appleton having announced that the principal ob- 
ject for which he and I had so long editorially codpe- 
rated had become to him a secondary and comparatively 
trivial object, it should have been evident to him, as it 
was to me and to nearly everybody else, that our codpe- 
ration in future could not be what it had been. After 
such a declaration, my act became a matter of course. 
Instead of being despotic, it was almost perfunctory. 
He took the side track himself; I but officially registered 
his course. 
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I appreciate the spirit of condescension and self- 
abasement which has finally permitted Mr. Appleton 
to continue controversy with so unworthy an antago- 
nist as myself and to place himself on a level with that 
inferior race of beings who write for Liberty non-edi- 
torially, and in this obliteration of self I feebly emulate 
him by consenting to let him fill these columns with 
his defence or explanation after he had ignored the in- 
vitation which | had extended him to do so long enough 
to ascertain that he could not procure its publication 
elsewhere. 

After these preliminaries, I may proceed to consider 
Mr. Appleton’s arguments, numbering the points as I 
deal with them, to avoid the necessity of repeating the 
statements criticised. 

(1) Ido not admit anything, except the existence 
of the individual, as a condition of his sovereignty. To 
say that the sovereignty of the individual is conditioned 
by Liberty is simply another way of saying that it is 
conditioned by itself, To condition it by the cost prin- 
ciple is equivalent to instituting the cost principle by 
authority,—an attempted fusion of Anarchism with 
State Socialism which I have always understood Mr. 
Appleton to rebel against. 

(2) To bear out this statement Mr. Appleton would 
have to prove himself the author of nearly every article 
that appeared in the first volume of Liberty, whereas, 
as a general thing, he wrote but one article for each 
number. Nine-tenths of the editorial matter printed 
in Liberty has been written to explain its philosophy 
and method. It is true that Mr. Appleton has used the 
words philosophy and method oftener than any other 
writer, but mere repetition of the words is neither phi- 
losophical nor rationally methodical. I am far from 
saying here that Mr. Appleton’s articles were not phi- 
losophical; T am only insisting that their philosophical 
character was not due to the use of the word philosophy, 
and that others which used the word less frequently 
or not at all were quite as philosophical as his. 

(3) Whatever fighting Mr. Appleton has done in 
Liberty, he has done of his own motion. It has always 
been his privilege to use these columns as freely as he 
chose (within certain limits of space) for “constructive 
educational work” on the basis of individual sover- 
eignty. He has written as he pleased on what subjects 
he pleased, with seldom even a suggestion from me. 
Tn any conflict with me he has always been the attack- 
ing party. 

(4) It is true that the affirmation of individual sove- 
reignty is logically precedent to protest against author- 
ity as such. But in practice they are inseparable. To 
protest against the invasion of individual sovereignty 
is necessarily to affirm individual sovereignty. The 
Anarchist always carries his base of supplies with him. 
He cannot fight away from it. The moment he does 
so he becomes an Archist. This protest contains all 
the affirmation that there is. As I have pointed out to 
Comrade Lloyd, Anarchy has no side that is affirmative 
in the sense of constructive. Neither as Anarchists 
nor — what is practically the same thing — as individual 
sovereigns have we any constructive work to do, though 
as progressive beings we have plenty of it. But, if we 
had perfect liberty, we might, if we chose, remain ut- 
terly inactive, and still be individual sovereigns. Mr. 
Appleton's unenviable experiences are due to no mis- 
take of mine, but to his own folly in acknowledging 
the pertinence of the hackneyed cry for construction, 
which loses none of its nonsense on the lips of a Circuit 
Court Judge. 

(5) Ihave asked friend Morse whether he ever made 
the statement here attributed to him, and he says that 
he never did. But I scarcely needed to ask him. He 
and I have not kept intellectual company these fifteen 
years to the end that he should so misunderstand me. 
He knows perfectly well that I base my assertion that 
the Chicago Communists are not Anarchists entirely 
on the ground that Anarchism means a protest against 
every form of invasion. (Whether this definition is 
etymologically correct I will show in the next para- 
graph.) Those who protest against the existing politi- 
cal State, with emphasis on the existing, are not 
Anarchists, but Archists. In objecting to a special 
form or method of invasion, they tacitly acknowledge 
the rightfulness of some other form or method of in- 
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vasion. Proudhon never fought any particular State; 
he fought the institution itself, as necessarily negative 
of individual sovereignty, whatever form it may take. 
His use of the word Anarchism shows that he consid- 
ered it coextensive with individual sovereignty. If his 
applications of it were directed against political govern- 
ment, it was because he considered political govern- 
ment the only invader of individual sovereignty worth 
talking about, having no knowledge of Mr. Appleton’s 
“comprehensive philosophy,” which thinks it takes 
cognizance of a “vast mountain of government outside 
of the organized State.“ The reason why Most and 
Parsons are not Anarchists, while I am one, is because 
their Communism is another State, while my voluntary 
coöperation is not a State at all. It isa very easy mat- 
ter to tell who is an Anarchist and who is not. One 
question will always readily decide it. Do you believe 
in any form of imposition upon the human will by 
force? If you do, you are not an Anarchist. If you 
do not, you are an Anarchist. What can any one ask 
more reliable, more scientific, than this? 

(6) Anarchy does not mean simply opposed:to the 
archos, or political leader. It means opposed to arché. 
Now, arché, in the first instance, means beginning, ori- 
gin. From this it comes to mean a first principle, an 
element; then first place, supreme power, sovereignty, do- 
minion, command, authority; and finally a sovereignty, an 
empire, a realm, a magistracy, a governmental office. Ety- 
mologically, then, the word anarchy may have several 
meanings, among them, as Mr. Appleton says, without 
guiding principle, and to this use of the word I have 
never objected, always striving, on the contrary, to in- 
terpret in accordance with their definition the thought 
of those who so use it. But the word Anarchy as a phi- 
losophical term and the word Anarchist as the name 
of a philosophical sect were first appropriated in the 
sense of opposition to dominion, to authority, and are 
so held by right of occupancy, which fact makes any 
other philosophical use of them improper and confus- 
ing. Therefore, as Mr. Appleton does not make the 
political sphere coextensive with dominion or author- 
ity, he cannot claim that Anarchy, when extended be- 
yond the political sphere, necessarily comes to mean 
without guiding principle, for it may mean, and by appro- 
priation does mean, without dominion, without authority. 
Consequently it is a term which completely and scien- 
tifically covers the individualistic protest. 

(7) The misunderstandings of which Mr. Appleton 
has been a victim are not the result of his defining him- 
self through his protest, for he would not have avoided 
them had he defined himself through his affirmation 
and called himself an Individualist. I could scarcely 
name a word that has been more abused, misunder- 
stood, and misinterpreted than Individualism. Mr. 
Appleton makes so palpable a point against himself in 
instancing the Protestant sects that it is really laugh- 
able to see him try to use it against me. However it 
may be with the Protestant sects, the one great Protest- 
ant body itself was born of protest, suckled by protest, 
named after protest, and lived on protest until the days 
of its usefulness were over. If such instances proved 
anything, plenty of them might be cited against Mr. 
Appleton. For example, taking one of more recent 
date, I might pertinently inquire which contributed 
most to the freedom of the negro, — those who defined 
themselves through their affirmations as the Liberty 
Party or as Colonizationists, or those who defined them- 
selves through their protests as the Anti-Slavery Society 
or as Abolitionists. Unquestionably the latter. And 
when human slavery in all its forms shall have disap- 
peared, I fancy that the credit of the victory will be 
given quite as exclusively to the Anarchists, and that 
these latter-day Colonizationists, of whom Mr. Apple- 
tou has suddenly become so enamored, will be held as 
innocent of its overthrow as are their predecessors and 
namesakes of the overthrow of chattel slavery. 

(8) It is to be regretted that Mr. Appleton took up 
so much space with other matters that he could not 
turn his “flood of light” into my “delusion” that the 
State is the efficient cause of tyranny over individuals; 
for the question whether this is a delusion or not is the 
very heart of the issue between us. He has asserted that. 
there is a vast mountain of government outside of the 
organized State, and that our chief battle is with that; 


I, on the contrary, have maintained that practically al- 
most all the authority against which we have to contend 
is exercised by the State, and that, when we have abo- 
lished the State, the struggle for individual sovereignty 
will be well-nigh over. I have shown that Mr. Apple- 
ton, to maintain his position, must point out this vast 
mountain of government and tell us definitely what it 
is and how it acts, and this is what the readers of 
Liberty have been waiting to see him do. But he no 
more does it in his last article than in his first. And 
his only attempt to dispute my statement that the State 
is the efficient cause of tyranny over individuals is con- 
fined to two or three sentences which culminate in the 
conclusion that the initial cause is the surrendering in- 
dividual. I have never denied it, and am charmed by 
the air of innocence with which this substitution of 
initial for efficient is effected. Of initial causes finite 
intelligence knows nothing; it can only know causes 
as more or less remote. But using the word initial in 
the sense of remoter, I am willing to admit, for the sake 
of the argument (though it is not a settled matter), 
that the initial cause was the surrendering individual. 
Mr. Appleton doubtless means voluntarily surrendering 
individual, for compulsory surrender would imply the 
prior existence of a power to exact it, or a primitive 
form of State. But the State, having come into exist- 
ence through such voluntary surrender, becomes a posi- 
tive, strong, growing, encroaching institution, which 
expands, not by further voluntary surrenders, but by 
exacting surrenders from its individual subjects, and 
which contracts only as they successfully rebel. That, 
at any rate, is what it is today, and hence it is the effi- 
cient cause of tyranny. The only sense, then, in which 
it is true that “the individual is the proper objective 
point of reform” is this, — that he must be penetrated 
with the Anarchistic idea and taught to rebel. But 
this is not what Mr. Appleton means. If it were, his 
criticism would not be pertinent, for I have never ad- 
vocated any other method of abolishing the State. 
The logic of his position compels another interpreta- 
tion of his words, — namely, that the State cannot dis- 
appear until the individual is perfected. In saying 
which, Mr. Appleton joins hands with those wise per- 
sons who admit that Anarchy will be practicable when 
the millennium arrives, It is an utter abandonment 
of Anarchistic Socialism. No doubt it is true that, if 
the individual could perfect himself while the barriers 
to his perfection are standing, the State would after- 
wards disappear. Perhaps, too, he could go to heaven, 
if he could lift himself by his boot-straps. 

(9) If one must favor colonization, or localization, 
as Mr. Appleton calls it, as a result of looking “seri- 
ously” into these matters, then he must have been trifl- 
ing with them for a long time. He has combatted 
colonization in these columns more vigorously than 
ever I did or can, and not until comparatively lately 
did he write anything seeming to favor it. Even then 
he declared that he was not given over to the idea, 
and seemed only to be making a tentative venture into 
a region which he had not before explored. If he bas 
since become a settler, it only indicates to my mind 
that he has not yet fathomed the real cause of the 
people's wretchedness. That cause is State interfer- 
ence with natural economic processes. The people are 
poor and robbed and enslaved, not because “industry, 
commerce, and domicile are centralized,“ — in fact, 
such centralization has, on the whole, greatly benefited 
them, — but because the control of the conditions un- 
der which industry, commerce, and domicile are exer- 
cixed and enjoyed is centralized. The localization 
needed is not the localization of persons in space, but 
of powers in persons, — that is, the restriction of power 
to self and the abolition of power over others, Gov- 
ernment makes itself felt alike in country and in city, 
capital has its usurious grip on the farm as surely as 
on the workshop, and the oppressions and exactions of 
neither government nor capital can be avoided by mi- 
gration. L'Etat, c'est l'ennemi. The State is the enemy, 
and the best means of fighting it can only be found in 
communities already existing. If there were no other 
reason for opposing colonization, this in itself would 
be sufficient. 

(10) I do not know what Mr. Appleton means when 
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morning till night the myriads of slave angels, cherubs, seraphs, and archangels 
chant their eternal hallelujah to eternal haughtiness, to the divine egotist. 

According to the Mazzinian as well as the Christian doctrine, Evil is the Satanic 
revolt of man against divine authority, a revolt in which we, on the contrary, see 
the fruitful germ of all human emancipations. As the Fratricelli of Bohemia in 
the fourteenth century, the revolutionary Socialists recognize each other today by 
these words: In the name of him to whom wrong has been done, hail! Only, the Satan, 
the conquered but not pacified rebel, of today, is called the Commune of Paris. It 
is easy to see why all the Christian and Mazzinian theologians, their masters, the 
Pope and Mazzini, at their head, should have excommunicated the rising of the 
heroic Commune. This was at last the audacious realization of the Satanic myth, 
a revolt against God; and today as always the two opposing parties are ranged, 
the one under the standard of Satan or of liberty, the other under the divine ban- 
ner of authority. What we call liberty, Mazzini calls egoism; what constitutes in 
our view the ideal sanction of all slavery, the prostration of man before God and 
before the authority of that State-Church which, if one is to believe Mazzini, is his 
permanent revelation on earth, he calls supreme virtue. 

We also, we curse egoism; but egoism consists, in our opinion, not in the revolt 
of the human individual against God,—such revolt, we have said, is the supreme 
condition of all human dee ses and co! uently of every human virtue, be- 
cause there can be no virtue where slavery prevails, — but in the revolt against that 
law of solidarity which is the natural ot undamental base of all human society; 
in that tendency, as well of individuals as of privileged classes, to isolate them- 
selves in an ideal world, whether religious, or metaphysical, or political and social, 
apart from the mass of the ple, — an isolation which has never any other aim, 
or any other real result, than the domination over the masses and their exploitation, 
as much for the profit of these individuals as of these classes. The law of solida- 
rity being a natural law, no individual, however strong he may be, can escape it. 
No one can live humanly outside of human society: or bad, afflicted with idi- 
ocy or endowed with the greatest genius, all that he has, all that he can do, all that 
he is, he owes to the collectivity, to it alone. Then it is impossible to separate 
himself from it; but he can, when this natural and unavoidable collectivity which 
we call society is so stupidly sheepish as to permit it,—he can oppress and exploit 
it to his exclusive profit and to the detriment of all; and the best means of doing 
it is to give to egoism the form of a religious thought and aspiration. 

When the historic world, considered especially from the standpoint of the deve- 
lopment of economic and social realities, always accompanied moreover by a parallel 
development of ideas, — when this world is ripe for the triumph, either of a class or 
of any people whatever, then God, who has always taken the part of the strongest, 
or who, according to a very graphic expression of Frederick the Great, is always on 
the side of the ne battalions, — the good God, rousing from his age-lon: sleep, 
aud giving a signal contradiction to the morality which has been preached in his 
name in the past century, intervenes again in the human world and reveals a new 
law to some man of genius crowned with virtue. The new religion is propagated and 
founded, doubtless not to the profit of this man or of his frst follower, who al- 
most always become its victims, but to the profit of that new class which organizes 
a new exploitation in the shadow of this new thought, divinely inspired. 

As for the revealers, the prophets, the Messiahs, they have the high compensation 
of contemplating and adoring their own Me in what they believe to be God; more 
than that, of imposing it, in the name of God, on the whole world. So Mazzini, 
who, in the name of this new religion of which he is the prophet, means to impose, | 
on Italy first and then, by means of Italy duly educated, — that is, muzzled and 
emasculated,—on all other countries, a new political and social order, — Mazzini 
does not care in the least to question the needs, tendencies, and aspirations of Italy 
and of other countries, in order to conform thereto this new order; this order has 
been revealed to him from on high, by the very inspirations of his Me which con- 
templates itself through the false prism of divinity. From this ardent preaching 
he will naturally derive no profit for himself. His satisfaction, if he can triumph, 
will be wholly ideal and moral. But, however sublime and pure it may appear, 
this satisfaction will be no less the triumph of supreme Egoism,—that of hav- 
ing imposed on the world Ais thought. It is, I think, the manifestation of the 
most transcendent /ndividualiem, not satanic, but divine. God, then, is the superb 
isolation of the Me adoring itself; it is easy to see that he must become the patron 
of the material Me imposing itself, dominating, oppressing, exploiting. 

Satan is quite the contrary; he is not at all egoistical. "The Biblical Fraa shows 
him to us, rebelling not only for himself, but for entire humanity; and he has really 
sacrificed himself, since, rather than renounce this principle of revolt which must 
emancipate the human world, he has allowed himsaf to be condemned to eternal 
torments, if we are to believe the Holy Seriptures. So does the Commune today, 
whose glorious representatives, men, women, and children, suffer themselves to be 
assassinated, shot, mitraillensed, transported, or tormented in infamous hulks, | 
rather than deny the principle of deliverance and salvation. What does Mazzini | 
wish,then? Is not this a sublime sacrifice? But Mazzini is unwilling to recognize 
this sacrifice. And why? Because it has not been imposed on them from on high 
as a duty commanded de: God himself; because it was a spontaneous act, com- 
manded or rather inspired, not by a meth ysical or abstract duty, but by a sublime 
passion, by the passion for liberty. And liberty, whatever Mazzini may say about 
it, and whatever all the idealists in the world may say with him about it,— they, 
naturally, comprehending nothing of this word, and, when the thing is presented to 
them, detesting it, —liberty, by its very nature, excludes egoism; it cannot be sim- 

ly individual (such liberty is called privilege); the true, human liberty of a single 
individual implies the emancipation of all; because, thanks to the law of solidarit 
which is the natural basis of all human society, I cannot be, feel, and know myself 
really, 5 free, if I am not surrounded by men as free as myself, and be- 
cause the slavery of each is my slavery. 


Here I touch one of the fundamental points of Mazzini's theological morality. 
We know that he has founded his whole theory on the exclusive idea of Duty. On 
the other hand, he bitterly reproaches the French Revolution for having founded 
its theory on the idea of Rights. He attributes to the latter theory, which he con- 
siders entirely false, the numerous failures of this revolution hitherto. 

Here is his 5 

“Certainly, there exist rights; but where the rights of one individual are found 
in contradiction with the rights of another, how can we hope to reconcile them, to 
put them in harmony, without recurring to something superior to all rights? And 
where the rights of one or more individuals are in opposition with the rights of a 
country, to what tribunal will you have recourse? If the right to well-being, to 
the greatest ible well-being, belongs to all men, who shall decide the question 
between the laborer and his employer? If the right to existence is the first and 


the most inviolable . of every man, who can command the sacrifice of his own 
existence for the amelioration of the existence of another? Will you command it 
in the name of Country, of society, in the name of the multitude of your brothers? 
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But what is Country from the standpoint of the theory of which I speak, if not the 
place where our individual ights are best assured? What is society, if not a con- 
vention of men mutually pledged to sustain by the force of many individuals the 
rights of each? And you, after having taught the individual for fifty years that 
society is constituted to assure him the exercise of his rights, will you now demand 
of him that he sacrifice all his rights to society, that he submit himself, in case of 
need, to all privations, to fatigues, to prison, and to exile for the amelioration of 
this society? After having preached in every way to men that the aim of life is 
well-being, will you, all at once, enjoin them to lose well-being and, if need be, life 
itself, to free the country from a foreign yoke, to obtain better conditions of exist- 
ence for a class which is not theirs? After having spoken to them so long in the 
name of material interests, will you pretend that, when they see before them riches 
and power, they are not to extend the hand to seize it, even to the detriment of 
their brothers? 


To be continued. 


A Chicago Anarchist on Anarchy. 
Dear Comrade Lum: 

It occurs to me as if our Social Democratic friend M. has ceased corresponding with me ow 
the subject of Anarchism rs. State Socialism. I hope I have not offended him. If you should 
cross his path, please tell him so. I wrote in my last letter to him that I understood the 
real issue to be: " centralism rs. decentralism,“ and that State Socialism and capitalism re- 
presented the one side of the question, and Anarchism the other. No doubt, thus placing 
our Social Democratic friend in the same line with the capitalists has offended him a little, 
for he is quite as energetic an enemy of the present order of things as I am or you are; but, 
to speak the truth, isn’t this really a fact? M.’s hobby-horse is his suggestion that without 
State and law a general confusion would prevail and everybody would do as he pleases." 
The first part of this sentence is pure imagination, but, as to the last part, that’s exactly 
what we want. We want a state of society where an individual “can do what he pleases." 
At the first glance this assertion sounds a little bold, but I insist apon its correctness. The 
advocates of the maintenance of the State, of centralistic society, in arguing the necessity 
of authority, look upon things through the spectacles of custom and prejudice; they think 
that men, or at least a number of men, are naturally evil disposed and born criminals, and 
Iclaim that this is not so. Examine the history of crime, and you will find that all crimes, 
all outrages upon society, can be traced back to the infamous institution of private property, 
to the enslavement of men by men, — in short, to the unjust organization of society. I de- 
fied M. to name a single exception. Men, as a rule, cannot be different from what the influ- 
ences under which they live compel them to be; men are bnt the reflex of the circumstances 
which surround them. Civilized men, when free (certainly, I allude not to such freedom 
as we American “sovereigns” enjoy), —i. e., when their right to live is not encroached upon 
by others, — would have no earthly reason or desire to do wrong to their fellow-men, say 
just for amusement or pastime. Only persons with defective brains, maniacs, would do this 
under these circumstances, and society would know how to take care of such mentally sick 
people as well as it does of people with bodily diseases. If this, however, should be the case ; 
if the human race cannot be ennobled; if the human being is below the standard of a wild 
beast, — then we should give up our struggle for the emancipation of mankind ; theu it would 
be better that Mother Nature should bring her forces into play and wipe such a damnable race 
from the face of the earth, without giving a second Noah a chance to escape; as was the case 
— s0 a legend tells us at the time of the deluge. But, comrade Lum, I am not a pessimist ; 
I know that the time is not very distant when humanity will give credit to its name, when 
the human family will live happily, when no member thereof will place obstacles in the way 
of free development of others, thus keeping them in subjection and misery, 

What the Anarchists want to abolish is authority, the rule of men over men, — . e., the 
State. Authority presupposes submission, and the outcome of this is tyranny, Tyranny 
is damnable under any circumstances, no matter whether it is exercised by one man or by a 
majority over a minority. If you, for instance, are robbed, it makes no difference to you 
whether the robbing party consists of one man or a thousand; the fact would remain that 
you are robbed, and you would fee! it in one instance just as keenly as in the other. And so 
it is with the oppressed. 

Now, friend Lum, just think of a Socialistic State! Such an hermaphrodite would neces- 
sitate, if not the same, then at least similar machinery to that used today. There would be, 
in the first place, the inevitable law-manufactories, legislative assemblies. As laws are 
most decidedly enacted to be enforced against somebody, and as this again necessitates indi- 
viduals who act as executive spirits, we have again the pleasure to see the historical police- 
man as he lives and thrives. Sheriffs, judges, mayors, and other “servants of the people,“ 
without whom a State cannot exist, would also be in their glory again. 

Any Social Democrat cannot possibly overlook the fact that a Socialistic State would di- 
vide society into two classes, as well as the State of today. Instead of the bourgeoisie and 
proletariat of the present State, the Socialistic State would consist of a distinct bureaucracy 
and the toiling masses. But,“ say our Social Democratic sophists, “the main mission of 
the State is to control and regulate the production and consumption. You Anarchists want 
individualism, decentralization, to rule supreme, and this means that everybody should iso- 
late himself, that a man should produce in isolation, — i. e., make his own shoes, clothing, 
frying-pan, sausages, night-cap, tooth-brush, furniture, ete., and build his own house.“ 
Nonsense! The Anarchists do not advocate such fiddle-faddle, but nevertheless this talk in 
opposition to Anarchism is stereotypical. Individualism means not that a man should hide 
himself, should avert the society of his fellow-men,—in short, isolate himself. It is a na- 
tural impulse in men to associate with their fellow-men. Indeed, a human being would be 
most unhappy had he not intercourse with other members of his race. Held the Anarchists 
such views, why, then they ought to be sent to some asylum as misanthropes. 

Far from being isolated in an Anarchistic form of society, the individuals would associate 
into organizations for various purposes, and, first of all, for the purpose of production and 
consumption. A man would really be an idiot, would he produce single-handed, perhaps 
fourteen or sixteen hours a day, when, by codperating with others, he can accomplish a bet- 
ter result in the fifth part of that time, perhaps two or three hours. Common sense would 
thus induce a man to codperate with others, and voluntary coöperation with others for the 
attainment of a certain purpose does by no means exclude individualism. 

It occurs to me that the eventual establishment of a Socialistic State would not end the 
social troubles, and that hostilities would break out anew, perhaps not immediately after 
the removal of the capitalistic State, but at least in future generations. The bureaucracy, 
the machinery of State, would try to maintain the State under any circumstances, just as 
the ruling class in the modern State does, even should a majority in time become opposed to 
centralized society, thus necessitating a second bloody struggle, a second revolution, There- 
fore: Hasten the downfall of the capitalistic State and proclaim individualism, i. e., abso- 
lute personal liberty. 

But, comrade Lam, I remember just now that I am writing this letter to an Anarchist, 
whose views are quite identical with mine; I had imagined, in my ardor, that I was corre- 
sponding with our friend M. Yours fraternally, ADOLPH FISCHER. 

Coox County Jai, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 1, 1887. 
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Morality and Its Origin. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 


I am pleased to have to apologize to Tak Kak for misinter- 
preting him, and my pleasure is limited only by the smallness 
of the apology required. It his last note were such as to make 
me unqualifiedly withdraw what I asserted of him, my pleas- 
ure would be greater than his could possibly be. But this 
unqualified withdrawal I cannot make, and for two reasons. 
In the first place, the misinterpretation of his views was 
chiefly his own doing; and in the second, accepting his last 
note as a correct statement of them, I am compelled to con- 
tinue to regard them as far from sound. 

If Tak Kak had from the first expressed himself as in the 
two articles recently printed editorially, had he always ap- 
peared as the champion of “ inalienable rights,“ the passage 
to which he takes exception would never have been written. 
But, on the contrary, his early articles, like Stirner’s book, 
undertook to demonstrate that the idea of right is a foolish 
phantasy, or that there are no rights but mine,—that is to 
say, that there are no rights, only mights. An inalienable 
right, on the other hand, is one that exists in spite of physi- 
cal force, in spite of statute law, in spite of contracts and 
conventions. 

Tak Kak made a strong plen for exactitude in the use of 
words; and complained bitterly of the“ Christian“ termin- 
ology because of its vagueness, and because the terms as in 
their popular use carry with them certain implications diffi- 
cult to get rid of, yet necessary to disavow. I was justified, 
then, I think, in assuming that Tak Kak would either intro- 
duce an entirely new terminology, or, when he substituted 
one old term for another, use the substitute in its popular 
sense. He did not do the first, and did the second to such an 
extent as but to make confusion worse confounded. The 
terms morality, truth, virtue, and right were discarded as 
superstitious, and in their places were put pradence, egoism, 
and the like, Now, I think a little consideration will show 
us that, faulty and misleading as the old terms may be, they 
are superior to the substitutes, that these fatter are not 
throughout used in their popular sense, and that, were they 
so, they would be untenable. 

Morals are, in the primitive sense, the manners and cus- 
toms of a people, and hence, in the secondary, derivative 


| 


and a narrow popular one. Tak Kak has never said in which 
sense he used it. My judgment is that he has used it indis- 
criminately in both, and transferred statements proven true 
for one sense to the other, as if the two were exactly alike. 
If we regard, as we may legitimately do, all forces pushing 
us to action as pleasures, — relief from pain being classed as 
a pleasure, — and all those tending to make us abstain as 
pains, —deprivation of pleasure being counted a pain, — then 
it is evident that, however we may act, we act egoistically, 
since we only act because the pleasures exceed the pains. 
But note here that this law of human action, like the general 
law of action of which it is but a special form, that motion 
takes place along the line of least resistance, follows immedi- 
ately from the definition, and that it is absolutely incapable 
of experimental demonstration. For the only proof that can 
be given that any action is pleasurable rather than painful is 
to show that it is performed ; that is, we have to fall back 
upon the general principle that actions are performed because 
they are pleasurable, the very thing requiring demonstration. 
Taking egoism in this broad sense, however, there can be no 
objection to it. It in no way excludes altruistic motives as 
determining human actions,—altruism simply becomes one 
of the forms of egoism. But it is absurd, using the term in 
this broad sense, to talk of the superiority of egoism, for, in 
order that egoistic action should be superior, there must be 
some kind of action that is not egoistic. It is fair to assume, 
then, that, when Tak Kak writes of the superiority of ego- 
ism, he uses the word in its popular sense, and means that 
purely self-regarding actions are superior to other-regarding 
or altruistic ones. Now, if we regard social life as a benefit, 
—and that we do is self-evident, — this proposition is false; 
for thongh a wrong done is always followed by evil conse- 
quences, these consequences, in fact, being the proof of the 
wrong, yet the units constituting the social organism are so 
discrete in their character that the punishment of the wrong- 
doing may not fall on the wrong-doer, — nay, indeed, as is 
familiar to readers of Spencer, the ill effects may not reach 
the wrong-doer’s class for generations. Such being the case, 
egoistic motives of the narrow kind can never be sufficient to 
restrain men from evil-doing. Some immediate sanction is 
required, and this sanction is found in the feeling of sympathy 
with the sufferings of others and the shock to the moral sense 
at the sight of wrong-doing. Of course these feelings of sym- 


sense, good manners and customs,—that is, such as tend to pathy and indignation are, in the broad sense of the word, 


perpetuate the social life. 


Now, the manners that best serve | just as egoistic as is the desire to profit at the expense of an- 


towards perpetuating society cannot owe their effectivity in | other; but the real question is this: When such feelings and 
any wise to their being the result either of statute law or of | desires come into conflict, which ought to triumph? I admit 
any arbitrary convention. They owe their power to their be- | that in any given case the stronger will do so, without any 
ing in accord with the inherent laws of the social organism, | regard to its being the better; but it is in onr power, when 
and any departure from them must be regarded as a societary the conflict is not raging, so to cultivate either set of senti- 
disease. Since the earliest times in the history of the race, | 


hnman groups have been coming into conflict, or at least com- 


ments as to tend to give that set the preponderance in the 
| next battle. To deny that we can do this is to deny that onr 


petition, with each other, and nataral selection acting on | | | conduct can be guided, and the issue between myself and 
them has, on the average, preserved those which best observed | Tak Kak is simply as to how it is to be guided. Perhaps it 
the ‘societary laws,—those which at any given time were | may make the subject a little clearer if for a moment we 


most moral. This selection, combined with the influence of 
heredity, has given us in each generation people less and less 


| 


neglect our own actions and look at those of others. Are we 
not to condemn a man who, in the pursuit of his own pleasure, 


inclined to infringe on the rights of their neighbors, until, at | recklessly tramples on the rights of others, even though he 
last, we have, to a great extent, become what Spencer calls | may not injure ours? I think the general reply will be in the 


organically moral. 


(The process, in fact, had been going on | affirmative, and yet this condemnation is all that ethical 


for ages before the human race could be said to have an exist- | writers mean when they speak of the social sanction of 


ence. As one writer has said, man became man when he first 
felt sorry for having done wrong.) Observe here that this 
result has been obtained by selection of groups, and also that 
reason has had little or nothing directly to do with it. 


Our | to look on the latter as the more logical. 


morality. 

Though I believe Tak Kak has advanced in many ways be- 
yond the founder of his school, Hobbes, yet I am compelled 
He believed that 


forefathers were not solidary because they had calculated that | there is no natural morality; that there is no method of ac- 
it was to their advantage to be so, but those groups which | tion which is in itself either right or wrong; that society, in- 
acted solidarily were on that account selected for survival; | stead of being an organism obeying the laws of its own nature, 
and now, we, the result of this process of selection going on | is merely the result of an artificial convention, a “ social con- 


for ages, respect the rights of others, not because we caleu- 


| tract”; 


late that it is to our benefit to do s0, so as not to provoke | 


retaliation, but because we suffer in sympathy with the pains 
of others, because our moral sense is hurt when injury is 
done them. 
injure others that Tak Kak attacks as superstitious, merely 
because most of those possessing it are unable to give any 
rational explanation of how they come to possess it, though 
from the nature of the case it is not to be expected that they 
should have the knowledge required, As a defender of in- 
stinct, however, he might have been willing to place the moral 
instinct on at least as high a plane as the others. From all 
that precedes it follows that Tak Kak's crusade, as long as 
actions produce results, can never succeed in making people 
unmoral, — to borrow Bagehot's term, — for that would be to 
assume that anaction or its direct opposite can be performed 
indifferently ; it could, at most, but make people immoral, — 
that is, anti-social, — which, natural selection being still at 
work, would ultimate in their making way for a better race. 

Of course the popular judgment may be in error as to what 
is really moral; of course priests and others claiming to be 
the official guardians of morality have committed great out- 
rages in its name; but our very protests against these out- 
rages and errors are proofs of the existence of something just 
and true, of some standard to which human action ought to 
conform. Besides, were we to throw morality overboard for 
such reasons, liberty would have to go too. 

Now as to egoism, which Tak Kak would substitute for 
morality. The word has two meanings, a broad ie 
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| of, and enforce this contract. 


It is this feeling that one should so act as not to 


and, consequently, he argued that force must be 
lodged with some person or persons to determine the nature 
That is, from the necessity of 
preserving social relations and the non-existence of natural 
morality he deduces despotism. Austin followed in the same 
track, declaring moral rules to be efficacious only as the 
commands of the sovereign, and the existence of a sovereign 
a necessity. Like Hobbes, he looked on anarchy as simply a 
temporary state in which the question of location of sover- 
eignty is being fought out. On the other hand, the evolu- 
tionary school, which I strive to represent, and into which, 

some day, I hope to Have the pleasure of welcoming Tak Kak, 

holds, and thinks itself able to demonstrate, that society is 
an organism; that consequently, like all other organisms, 
it must have special methods of functional activity; that 
neither statute law nor private contract can alter these 
methods except injuriously; that they can be changed bene- 
ficially only by growth; that, while, the organism being only 
of low type, its units are discrete enough to allow them to 
have special interests capable of being subserved at the ex- 
pense of the general welfare, yet selection has made them of 
such a kind that self-secking of that nature entails upon them 
a pain due to their sympathy with their fellows, and to con- 
science, or self-judgment in the name of the community, as 
Clifford defines it; and that, through the continued evolution 
of society and the development of such feelings, an equili- 
drium mobile must at last be reached, in which each indivi- 
dual will do of his own desire, through organie morality, just 
that which regard for the interests of his fellows would 
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make him do. Then we shall have reached that state which 
we all desire, that state in which the greatest happiness of 
each coincides with the good of all. This evolutionary the- 
ory of morals calls on no one for extreme self-sacrifice; it 
recognizes the utility, nay, the necessity, of egoism in the 
narrower sense; it acknowledges that a society based on 
pure altruism is just as impossible as one based on pure ego- 
ism; or, to put it differently, that, just as, in the one case, 
the individual would be reduced to misery by the destruction 
of society, so, in the other, society would be destroyed by the 
annihilation of the individual; and it simply asks, therefore, 
that a due balance be maintained between the egoistic and 
altruistic sentiments. 

At first sight, the theory outlined above may seem incon- 
sistent with that of Buckle, which teaches that all future 
advances in society are to be expected from the development 
and spread of intelligence; but the two are in substantial ac- 
cord. For the effective morality of any individual is the 
product of his moral sentiments by his intelligence. If either 
factor be constant, the product will vary directly as the 
other, Now, Buckle's studies led him to the conclusion that 
the moral sentiments are already developed as far as it is 
possible for them to develop, while intelligence is capable of 
indefinite expansion, The improvement, nevertheless, re- 
mains a moral one, for, were the factor of moral sentiments 
to become zero, the product also would be zero. I think this 
a good opportunity to point out to one of my critics that 
men are not guided by their desires and their intelligence, 
but are guided to the satisfaction of their desires by their 
intelligence, The first statement is about as absurd as it 
would be to say that a locomotive is guided by steam pres- 
sure and an engineer. 

Tak Kak quotes the lines beginning. To thine own self 
be true,“ and makes of them a profession of faith. Aside 
from the fact that Stirner, with whom Tak Kak says he 
agrees, calls truth the last of the superstitions, I think it will 
be generally admitted that “ Be true to yourself” has not the 
same signification as “ Be selfish.“ ‘The first is an appeal to 
one to be guided by certain motives as higher than others, 
and, in fact, the last line in the quotation distinctly alleges 
an altruistic motive for being true. Instead of being the cry 
of a “consclenceless criminal,“ it is a plea for being guided 
by the individual conscience. 

To avoid misconception, I wish to state here that the pas- 
sage in my review to which Tak Kak took exception formed 
no part of the main argument. Being but incidental, I did 
not think it necessary to develop my own views; I was con- 
cerned only to show that George’s idea of means being of no 
consequence, was destructive and anti-social, It will be 
seen from the present writing that I do not regard the rea- 
sons then given by me as sufficient to prevent murder's be- 
| ing done when it could be done safely. The reasons there 
given amounted to no more than the direct reactive effect 
and the social sanction. I ought also to say, in reply to Tak 
Kak, that I did not charge either himself or George with di- 
rectly justifying murder. I have no doubt that either of 
them would do what he could to prevent a murder's being 
committed. What 1 did say was that murder, whenever it 
could be safely and advantageously done, was the logical 
outcome of their arguments, 

Motion, as Spencer has shown, is always of a rhythmic 
character, and, religion having been so closely associated in 
the popular mind with morality,—the religious sanction be- 
ing for a long time the chief one, — it is but natural that, in 
the violent repulsion to religion caused by the discovery of 
the falsity of all the formal kinds, we should be torn loose 
from morality also. On the return swing, however, we pick 
up again the good we thonghtlessly allowed ourselves to 
lose. We may throw out the baby with the dirty water; 
but it is certain that, if we do, we will not allow it to stay 
out. To those who are interested in this subject, and who 
wish to see how a system of morality can be established 
without relying on any superstition, I would most earnestly 
recommend the study of Kingdon Clifford’s leeture—‘ On 
The Scientific Basis of Morals.” They can be had anywhere 
for, I think, fifteen cents, and, like all that Clifford wrote, are 
worthy of the most careful attention, even from those who 
find themselves unable to accept his conclusions. 

Joux F. KELLY. 


Honoxxx, JANUARY 29, 1887. 
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Continued from page 5. 
he calls Liberty an auxiliary term between the affirm- 
ation and the protest of our system, and I doubt if he 
knows himself. That it expresses practically the same 
idea as “The Individualist” and is a much better name 
for a paper I think most persons will agree. If, “had 
our propaganda been started on the centre from the 
first, we should probably have been far along in con- 
structive educational work,” and if, assuming that we 
are not far along in it, it is still “probably all for the 
best,” then it is probably all for the best that our pro- 
paganda was not started on the centre, assuming that 
it was not so started; and in that case what is all this 
fuss about? Optimists should never complain. r. 


Mr. Franklin on Methods. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

In my letter to Liberty, which appeared in your issue of 
January 22, I intended to make a simple statement of the 
general position of employers in regard to labor papers. 
That my statement is correct I know from a number of 
events which have happened to myself and to others. But 
when I said that the property-beasts fear for force rather 
than for theories, it did not necessarily follow that I would 
have Liberty advocating absolate force, for by frightening 
the beast we would make it only more furious and violent, 
but would gain nothing. To say, however, that theories 
alone could make the beast harmless seems to me equally 
fallacious. You cannot abolish governments and monopolies 
by arguing principles with their representatives. Or do you 
really think that Grover Cleveland would give up his position 
if he read Lysander Spooner’s letter to him? In my view, 
the only way to abolish the present system is resistance, pas- 
sively if it is available, by force if it is necessary and advis- 
able, but at any rate by not supporting it materially. I did 
not forsake my “first love, Die Freiheit, because it ad- 
vocates absolute force, and I did not bestow my affections 
upon Liberty because it absolutely condemns force; but I 
did so because Die Freiheit ” advocates Communism, which 
is inconsistent with the basic principles of Anarchism. In 
regard to means and methods, Liberty thus far has said very 
little, so that it is very difficult for me to say definitely what 
they are and whether I agree or disagree with them. From 
its criticisms on the Walker-Harman case, however, Liberty 
seems to prefer to have the people do their business in full 
accordance with the laws, employing and paying the State, 
but at the same time protesting against its interference, 
rather than to have them do their business in their own way, 
leaving the State alone, but, when prosecuted, simply claim- 
ing that they have violated no law. To such methods I am 
diametrically opposed, for I know that, as long as people will 
support the State materially, no matter how bitterly they 
may denounce it theoretically, they can lessen not a particle 
of it. But, on the other hand, let the people not support the 
State materially, and it must go down to zero before long. 
For, after all, it is the material, not the moral, support which 
keeps the State in existence. M. FRANKLIN. 

New Haven, Conn. 

P.S.—The last number of the Workmen's Advocate“ 
has just reached me with an article from an “infatuated” 
liar infatuatingly slandering Miss Kelly. Judging by the 
progress which the“ Advocate band has made in lying about 
and misrepresenting persons and affairs since the Avelings 
were in this city, I am inclined to believe that they, the Ave- 
lings, were right in demanding six hundred dollars for cigars, 
wines, corsage bouquets, etc., for their lessons by themselves 
were very effective, at least for the Advocate band. But 
we will probably have Miss Kelly here soon. For the really 
intelligent workingmen of this city are anxious to hear her 
again, Then “‘Infatuated “ will have another opportunity to 
infatuate, and Mr. Busche, the editor of the Advocate,” 
will inquire once more: What is liberty, and what is it good 
for anyway?" 

[The tone of Mr. Franklin's previous letter led me 
to believe that it was written for my benefit, and, not 
seeing the application, I asked for an explanation. It 
appears now that it was not, but that in the matter of 
methods we substantially agree. My only object in 
spreading theories is to induce people to passively re- 
sist oppression. I do not think that theories alone can 
accomplish anything, nor do I expect Grover Cleve- 
land to resign at Lysander Spooner's invitation. Mr. 
Franklin's statement that he would not have Liberty 
advocate absolute force disposes of my question about 
„Freiheit,“ but it may not be out of place to remind 
him that his forsaking of Freiheit“ on account of its 
Communism was equivalent to forsaking it on account 
of its advocacy of force, for the reason that Com- 
munism of the Freiheit“ sort, being, as Mr. Frauk- 
lin states, “inconsistent with the basic principles of 


Anarchism,” is dependent upon compulsion for its 


establishment and its mainte Mr. ‘ole mis- 
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| understands my position on the Walker-Harman mat- 
ter. I simply said that, if the parties mentioned were 
not in a position to act Anarchistically, I could excuse 
them for compromising under protest and acknowledg- 
ing their compromise, but that, if, in order to secure 
immunity, they should take steps whereby they would 
assume the marital obligations and suffer the marital 
disabilities imposed by the State, and then should deny 
that they had compromised, but should declare instead 
that they had acted Anarchistically and should appeal 
to Anarchists for support, I should criticise and oppose 
them. They took the latter course, and I kept my 
word. I am as much opposed to material support of 
the State as Mr. Franklin is, and I fancy that thus far 
it has been much less successful in obtaining my ma- 
terial support than in obtaining that of Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Franklin; but I do not find it necessary to get 
legally married in order to get an opportunity to de- 
cline paying taxes. — Ebrron LIBERTY.) 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is sared ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

The Knights of Labor have bought a mansion in 
Philadelphia as permanent headquarters for their high- 
salaried officials, which is so elegantly fitted out with | 
Wilton carpets, stained-glass windows, mirror-lined | 
walls, old gold satin hangings, plate-glass windows, 
solid marble wainscoting, etc., that John Swinton calls 
it “a palace for the rulers of the order.“ In the same 


issue of his paper that contained its description my eye | 


fell also upon a letter on high life in Washington 
headed “The ‘Splendid Extravagance’ of Our Elected 
Servants.” 


Dr. Loretta M. Hammond of Kansas City, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the Socialistic Labor Party of 
that place, quoted the motto which stands at the head 
of Liberty's editorial columns, and attributed it to 
“Proudhon, the celebrated French jurist.” If both 
were still alive, I don't know which would feel the 
greater horror, Proudhon, the jurist, at being held re- 
sponsible for such a sentiment, or its real author, a 
much greater and more celebrated man, Proudhon, the 
Anarchist, at having his words identified with the State- 
Socialistic doctrines upheld by Dr. Hammond in her 
address. 


Preacher Pentecost says: “If the despairing laborer 
kills somebody once in a while whom he thinks is stand- 
ing in the way of his getting his rights, or turns Anar- 
chist by and by, he is to blame and must be punished, 
of course, but this infernal system that is crushing him 
by inches is more to blame.” Must be punished for 
turning Anarchist, eh? That is, he must be killed or 
imprisoned for believing and saying that the infernal 
system is infernal and has no right to exist, 
infernal system must inflict the punish 
Pentecost seems to be a fool. Certgi 
thing at all about Anarchy. 


“The true artist,“ s J. Wm. Lloyd in another 
column, “cares more for his art and his pleasure in it | 
than for its rior object.” 
istic, reactionary doctrine of “art for art's sake,“ 
been combatted successfully by men as dis- 
in type as Ruskin, Proudhon, and Tcherny- 
chewsky. That the artist's first care, as well as every 
other man’s, is his own pleasure I do vot deny, but his 
superiority in his profession is directly proportional to 
the degree in which he is absorbed by the object of his 
art instead of by his technical power of execution. | 
Literary expression is an art, and Mr. Lloyd is a liter- | 
ary artist, but Lthink he will find, if he will examine 
himself, that, in writing, his first thought and pleasure 
are not in the perfection of his sentences rhetorically, 
but in the truth of them,—that is, in their ultimate 
utility in achieving the objects dearest to him. And 
this is one of the principal reasons why he is so good 
‘an artist and writes so well. 


Brother 
y he knows no- 


| 
j 
| 


| 
| 
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Comrade Lloyd's song, “The Anarchists’ March,” 
printed elsewhere, will bear more than one readiug; 
in fact, it cannot be appreciated in less than half a 
dozen. In consequence of the peculiar metre, the 
rhythm eludes one at first; but when this is once 
grasped and the reader gets into the swing, he is more 
and more struck by the strength and beanty of the | 
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This is the old, ideal. and formed to resist overlegislation, maintain fréedom | 
2 | ater and combat Socialism,—an organization, | 
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song. Mr. Lloyd wrote the words to fit the music of a | 
Finnish war song. Of this music he says, in a letter 
to me: “It is full of bugle-notes and the steady roll of 
the drums, and to me is one of the grandest things I 
ever heard, — with just enough passion to be strongly 
stirring, and yet possessing, as its strongest charac- 
teristic, an inspiration of deep, steady, unconquerable 
enthusiasm, making it thoroughly typical of our glori- 
ous movement.” I have heard the music, and find Mr. 
Lloyd's words no exaggeration; consequently, in ac- 
cordance with a suggestion made by him, it is my 
intention to publish the music and English words to- 
gether, in sheet form, within a month or two. 

Old readers of Liberty who remember Comrade | 
Michael Hickey’s report a number of years ago in | 
these columns of the birth of Anarchy in the County | 
Kerry, Ireland, will learn from his letter in this num- | 
ber that the phenomenal agitation then so auspiciously 
begun has not gone back, but steadily forward. That 
two young couples in an Irish village should utterly 
ignore Church and State in the matter of their sexual 
relations, and live together without even the precau- 
| tion of an “autonomistic marriage,” and that in this 
course they should receive the countenance and sup- 
port of a hundred young people of the neighborhood 
| in defiance of the pulpit boycott ordered by the parish 
| priest, reveals the almost magic power of the Anarchis- 
tic idea when-once it has gained a serious foothold in 
the mind. One thing, however, I cannot understand, 
—namely, why a hundred young people sufficiently rid 
of superstition to be able to exercise so marked a de- 
gree of independence of ecclesiasticism should all have 
been at church when the priest launched his anathema. 
Such people are not supposed to be regular in their 
devotional exercises. Did they have warning of what 
was coming and so attend church purposely to resent 
the priest's impertinence? Or is their presence to 
be accounted for otherwise? Will Comrade Hickey 
please explain? 


„Jus: A Weekly Organ of Individualism” It repre- 
sents the Liberty roperty Defence League,—an | 
organization consisting principally of British noblemen | 


in short, which the State Socialists and the Commun- 
ists dismiss with a sneer as bourgeois. Bourgeois or not, 
I find much in it that commands my warm approval. | 
In fact, if it shall prove true to its principles, and if its | 
propaganda is to be conducted on the strict line of 
liberty without mental reservations, all Auarchists must, 
I think, consider it a more valuable paper than any of 
the four principal Socialistic journals gf England, — 
„Justice,“ The Commonweal,” “The Anarchist,” and | 
* Freedom.” My misgivings about it Are mainly two. 
The first arises out of the character and station of its 
backers, so seldom does any good come out of the cap- | 
italistic Nazareth. The second relates to its position 
on the fundamental question of/ government. Like 
Spencer, it has little or nothing fo say about the most 
disastrous invasive and restrictive features of govern- 
ment, such as the money and land monopolies, and, 
again like Spencer, it deals with government simply as 
invasive from the extent of its sphere and not as inva- | 


A new paper has been started in England entitled | 
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Whole No. 95, 


still, it admits compulsory taxation, between which 
and State Socialism there is no logical stopping-place. 
These comments should be qualified by the statement 
that I have seen but one issue of the paper, No. 8, and 
that my criticism is founded more upon what is omit- 
ted than upon what is said. Perhaps it will be dissi- 
pated by more intimate acquaintance. At any rate, it 
is a pleasure to commend a journal so plucky in its 
tone, so free from sentimentalism, so ably written, and 
so well printed. It has twenty-four small pages, and 
can be had for a year by sending 81.50 to “ Editor of 
Jus, 4 Westminster Chambers, London, S. W., Eng- 
land.“ I advise every reader of Liberty to subscribe 
for it. 


ANARCHISTS’ MARCH. 
TUNE: Björneborgarnes Marsch (Finnish War Song». 
1. 
THE ADVANCE, 


Forward! sous of Liberty, 

From polar snows, from tropic sands, from crowded streets, from 
Nature's wildness, — 

March, O march to make men free, 

And bear the joys of Freedom's sway o'er land and sea, 

Hack! back! cruel tyrant band — 

The day lias come, your night is done. and Freedom's joyous sun, 
with miliness, 

Shines for all in every land, 

And Freedom's song, in pulsing waves, shall beat each stray l. 

Grand is the hope and alm that du us quivers; 

Strong in its freshness like wind from rivers, 

Oh! On! Onward the; ith joy. 

Let every heart with ournge, strength, and pride beat ligen. 

Wisdom by Justige man delivers ; 


ii. 


ADV NCE AND CONTEST, 


Charge on! sons of Liverty ; 
For press and pen and poet's song, the teacher's speech and Nie 
ture's voiets 
Soon shall straighten every knee, 
And Freedom's breath shall stir the leaves on every tree: 
Come down! kings from every throne; 
‘The end has come, your crimes are done, aml knowledge, while the 
Earth rejoices, 
Freeth all in every xone, 
And tocsin bells shall triumphs ring where slaves now moan, 
Grandly the music all the world is filling; 
Stirring the pulses with its joyance thrilling. 
Forward fearlessly, ye brave! 
And haste the day when none shall bind and none euslave; 
Grasp ye this time while hearts are willing; 
Strike for the Jubliee and loosing-time of all; 
Tired are men of wormwoel and of gall, 
Of tears, despair, and pain, and labors ‘neath the thrall. 


111. 
VIGILANCE AFTER VICTORY, 


Watch now for yonr Liberty! 

Ye giant mee, ye noblemen, ye free-boru kings and Nature's 
bravest, 

Sleep not, guard from treachery 

These sacred rights and dues ye won so manfully: 

Ever, in the days gone by, 

Did tyrants shrewd, by force aml frand aml tempting bribe, win 
what ye harvest. 

If ye keep a sleepless eve, 

A fearless heart, and realy hand them to defy — 

Heroes, behold the Glory-mys adorning, 

Flowers and dew-drops fair ou Freedom's morning. 

Proudly, gladly, pace ye on, 

And taste the bliss and triumph grand your arm» have won, 


sive in its constitution. In other words, it seems to 


claim that there are some things which must be done | 


| by the body politic, and that these things all people | 


must he compelled to join in doing. Or, more briefly ' 


Wisdom on guard gives ceaseless warning, 


| Never aguin with fear must earnest hearts despond; 


Lead on, ye brave, till there is no beyond, 
And gentle Peace broods over Earth with yearnings fond. 


I. Wm. Lloyd. 
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LIBERTY. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


PART SECOND. 
COST THE LIMIT OF PRICE: 


A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of the Fundamental Principles in 
the Solution of the Social Problem. 


Continued from No, 4. 


PREFACE. 


“The preface of a book is always the last thing written, and generally the last thing read. 
“The author is safe, therefore, in assuming that he is addressing, in what he says in this part 
of his work, those who are already familiar with the book itself. Availing myself of this 
presumption, I have a few observations to make of a somewhat practical nature in relation to 
the effects upon the conduct of the Individual which the acceptance of the principle herein 
inenteated ald appropriately have, 

At the first blush it seems as if the Cost Principle presented the most stringent and inexor- 
able law, binding upon the conscience, which was ever announced, —as if no man desiring 
to he honest could continue for a day in the ordinary intercourse of trade and pursuit of 
protit. The degree to which this impression will remain with different persons, upon a 
thorough understanding of the whole subject, will be different according to their organiza- 
tions. There are powerful considerations, however, to deter any one from making u martyr 
of himself in a fruitless effort to act upon the true principle while living in the atmosphere, 
and surrounded by the conditions, of the old and false system. 

In the first place, it is impossible, in the nature of things, to apply a principle, the essence 
of which is to regulate the terms of reciprocity, where no reciprocity exists, The Equitist 
who should attempt to act upon the Cost Principle in the midst of the prevailing system, and 
should sell his own products with scrupulous conscientiousness at cost, would be wholly un- 
abie to obtain the products of others dt cost in return; and hence his conduct would not 
procure Equity. He would at most obtain the wretched gratification of cheating himself 
Be a 33 There is not s] in the few ol a preface to enter into 
z damental statement of the ethical principles involved in the temporary continuance in 
lations of injustice forced upon ns by those upon whom whatever of injustice we commit is in- 
dicted. The question involved is the same as that of War and Peace. A nation desirous of be- 
ing at with all mankind, and tendering such relations to the world, may, nevertheless, 
he forced into war by the wanton acts of unscrupulous 3 Notwithstanding the over- 
strained nicety of the sect called Friends, and of non-resistants in such behalf, the common 
sentiment of enlightened humanity is yet in favor of resistance against unprovoked 
sion, while it is at the same time in favor of Universal Peace, — the entire cessation of all 
War. In like manner, the friends of Equity, the anpas of the cost principle, do not in an; 
case, 80 far as I am aware, purpose boggarlog themse ves, or abandoning any positions whic! 
give them the pecuniary advantage in the existing disharmonic relations of society, from any 
silly or overweening deference even for their own principles. They entertain rational and 
well-considered views in relation to the appropriate means of inaugurating the reign of 
Equity. They 8 the organization of villages or settlements of persons who understand 
the principle, and desire to act upon it mutually. They will tender intercourse with * out- 
siders” upon the same terms; but, if the tender s not accepted, they will then treat with 
them upon their own terms, so far as it is necessary, or in their judgment best, to treat with 
them atall. They will hold Equity in one hand and “ fight " in the other, — Equity for those 
who will accept Equity and reciprocate it, and the conflict of wits for those who force that 
issue. It ix not their design to become either martyrs or dupes; martyrdom being, in their 
pinion, unnecessary, and the other alternative adverse to their tastes. 

Still any view of the practical methods of working out the 3 which may be here in- 
timated is of course binding upon no one. I stage the spirit in which the principle is at pre- 
sent entertained, so far as 1 know, by those who have accepted it. Every individual must 
be Jeft free, whether as an inhabitant of the world at large, or of an equitable village, to act 
under the dictates of his own conscience, his own views of expediency, his own sense of what 
he can afford to sacrifice in order to abide by the principle rather than sacrifice the principle 
instead; or, in fine, of whatever other regulating influence he is in the habit of submittin 
his conduct ta. He must be left absolutely free, then, to commit every conceivable breac 
of the principle itself, since absolute freedom is another of the essentia! fer of harmo- 
aie society. He who is in no freedom todo Wrong can never, by any bility, demonstrate 
the disposition to do right; besides, whether the absolute or theoretical right is always the 
practical or relative right, is at least a doubt ful question in morals, which each individual 
must be allowed to judge of solely for himself, —as of every other question of morals and 
personal conduct whatsvever,—cssuming the Cost. Hence, even in the act of infringing 
one of our circle of principles, the individual is vindicating another, — THE SOVEREIGNTY OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL, - And in the fact of his differing from another, from the majority, or from 
all others, in the moral character of an act, he is merely illustrating another of the same cir- 
«le of principles, — namely, INDIVIDUALITY. 

It is found to be the most puzzling of all things to those who e Hence to examine these 
principles, beset as they are by the fogs of oll ideas, that a social rganization should be 
proposed without any social compact, the necessity of which has been alike and universally 
conceded both by Conservatives and Reformers. An illustration may render the matter clear. 
We do not bring forward a System, a Plan, or a Constitution, to be voted on, adopted, or 
„agreed to, by mankind at large, or by any set of men whatsoever. Nothing of the sort! 
we point out certain principles in the nature of things which relate to the order of human 


society; in conforming to which mankind will tind their affairs harmonically adjusted, and 
in departing from which they will run into confusion. The knowledge of these principles is 
science. Jtis the same with them vs with the principles of Physiology. We teach them as 
wience. We donot ask that they shall be voted upon or applied under pledges. Man cannot 
make or unmake them. So far as he knows them, and cordially accepts them as truths, he will 
be disposed to realize them in act. The human mind has a natural a ne for truth. If 
there are obstacles in the way of their realization, those obstacles will differ with the circum- 
stances of each individual, and the Individual can alone judge of them. Those cireumstances 
may change tomorrow, and then his capacity to act will aange: His own a iation of 
the subject may change likewise. There is aar raene therefore in his own different states 

riods. The man must be bound by no pledges which imply even so much as 
that he will be himself the same, in any given respect, at any future moment of time. It is 
the evil of com that the compact becomes sacred and the individual profane, — that man 
is held to be made for the Sabbath and not the Sabbath for man. 

Hereupon there is based the claim that these principles constitute in the appropriate aud 
rigid sense THK SCIENCE OF Society, It is the propert of science that it does not say “ By 
your leave.“ It exists whether you will or no. It requires neither compacts, constitutions, 
nor ballot-boxes. It is objectively true. It exists in principles and truths. If you under- 
stand and conform, well; if not, woe be nnto you. The consequences will fall upon you and 
scourge you. Hence the government of consequences is itself scientific, which no man-made 
government is. Men have sought for ages to discover the science of government; and lo! 
here it is, that men cease totally to attempt to gorern each other at all! that they learn to 
Anow the consequences of their orn acts, and that they arrange their relations with each 
other upon piek a basis of science thot the distyreeuhle consequences shall be assumed by the 
siyent himself. 


at different 


THE COST PRINCIPLE 
CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY.— THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF A SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


1. The question of the proper, legitimate, and just reward of labor, and other 
kindred questions, are becoming confessedly of immense importance to the welfare 
of mankind. They demand radical, thorough, and scientific investigation., Poli- 
tical Economy, which has held its position for the last half century as one of the 
accredited sciences, is found in our day to have but a partial and imperfect appli- 
cat ion to matters really involved in the production and distribution of wealth. Its 
failure is in the fact that it treats wealth as if it were an abstract thing having inter- 
sts of its own, apart from the well-being of the laborers who produce it. In other 
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| words, human beings, their interests and happiness, are regarded by Political Eco- 
uomy in no other poiut of view than as mere instruments in the production or ser- 
vice of this abstract Wealth. It does not inquire in what manner and upon what 
principles the accumulation and dispensation of wealth should be conducted in order 
to eventuate in the greatest amount of human comfort and happiness, and the most 
| complete development of the individual man and woman. It ropy concerns it- 
self with the manner in which, and the principles in accordance with which, men 
aud women are now employed, in producing and exchanging wealth. It is as if the 
whole purposes, arrangements, and order of a vast palace were viewed as mere ap- 
pendages to the kitchen, or contrivances for the convenience of the servants, instead 
of viewing both kitchen and servants as subordinate parts of the system of life, 
gayety, luxury, and happiness which should appropriately inhabit the edifice, ac- 
cording to the design of its projectors. 

2. Fraco Political Economy is beginning to fall into disrepute as a science (for 
want of a more extended scope and a more humanitarian pu ), and is liable even 
to lose credit for the good it has done. The questions with which it deals can no 
longer be regarded as an integral statement of the subject to which they relate. 
They are coming to be justly estimated as a part only of a broader field of scienti- 
fic investigation which has but recently been entered upon; and as being incapable 
of a true solution apart from their legitimate connections with the whole system 
of the social affairs of mankind. The subject-matter of Political Economy will, 
therefore, be hereafter embraced in a more comprehensive Social Science, which 
will treat of all the interests of man growing out of their interrelations with each 
other. 

3. A criticism somewhat similar to that here bestowed upon Political Economy 
is applicable to Ethics. It has been the function of writers and preachers upon 
Morals, hitherto, to inculeate the duty of submitting to the exigencies of false so- 
cial relations. ‘The Science of Society teaches, on the other hand, the rectification 
of those relations themselves. So long as men find themselves embarrassed by com- 
plicated connections of interest, so that the consequences of their acts inevitably 
devolve upon others, the highest virtue consists in mutual concessions and abnega- 
tion of selfhood. Hence the necessity for Ethics, in that stage of progress, to en- 
force the reluctant sacrifice, by stringent appeals to the conscience. The truest 
condition of society, however, is that in which each individual is enabled and con- 
strained to assume, to the greatest extent possible, the Cost or di ble conse- 

uences of his own acts. That condition of society can only arise from a general 

isintegration of interests, — from rendering the interests of all as completely indi- 
vidual as their persons. The Science of Society teaches the means of that indivi- 
dualization of interests, coupled, however, with coöperation. Hence it graduates 
the individual, so to speak, out of the sphere of Ethics into that of Personality, — 
out of the sphere of duty or submission to the wants of others, into the sphere of 
integral development and freedom. Hence the Science of Society may be said to 
absorb the Science of Ethics as it does that of Political Economy, while it teaches 
far more exactly the limits of right by defining the true relations of men. (30, 37) 

4. The Science of Society labors indeed under a serious embarrassment from 
the fact of its comprehensiveness. The changes which the realization of the prin- 
ciples it unfolds would bring about in the circumstances of society make it differ 
from matters of ordinary science, in the fact of its immediate and complicated ef- 
fects upon what may be termed the vested interests of the community. It is diffi- 
cult for men to regard that as purely a question of science which they foresee is a 
radical reform and revolution as well. Ben there are few persons who do not re- 

nize the fact that there is some subtle and undiscovered cause of manifold evils, 

lying hid down in the very foundations of our existing social fabric, and which it 
is extremely desirable should be eradicated by some means, however much they 
may differ with reference to the instrumentalities through which the amelioration 
is to be sought for. The demand for a thorough investigation of the subject, and 
a settlement upon true penapis of the relations of labor and capital especially, 
has come up during the last few years with more prominence than ever before, both 
in Europe and America, and has given rise to the various forms of Socialism which 
are now agitating the whole world. The real significance and tendency of Social- 
ism are stated in No. 1 of this series of publications, entitled, The True Con- 
stitution of Government, in the Sovereignty of the Individual, as the Final 
Development of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism.” 

5. Indeed, the inquiry into social evils and remedies has not been generally 
viewed in the light of a science at all, and Reform of all sorts has become distaste- 
ful to many smog she more intellectual portion of the community, for the reason 
that it has not hitherto assumed a more strictly scientific aspect. Neither quer- 
ulous complaints of the present condition of things, nor brilliant picturings of the 
imagination, nor vague aspirations after change or perfection, satisfy those whose 
mental constitution demands definite and tangible propositions, and inevitable lo- 
gical deductions from premises first admitted or established. 

6. There is another portion of the community who object to the investigation of 
all social questions upon nearly oppaana grounds. They assume that the moral 
and social regeneration of mankind is not the sphere of science, but exclusively 
that of religion, — that the only admissible method of societary advancement is by 
‘the infusion of the religious sentiment into the hearts of men, and the rectification 
thereby of the affections of the individual, and through individuals of mankind at 
large. 

75 If this proposition be reduced to this statement, — that, if the spirit of every 
individual in a community is right, the spirit of that community, as an aggregate, 
must be right likewise,—the assertion is a simple truism; but society demands a 
form as well as a substance, a body no less than a soul; and if that form or body 
be not a true outgrowth and exponent of the spirit dwelling within, it is affirmin 
too much to say that such a society is rightly constituted. It is the province o 
science or the intellect to provide the form in which any desire is to be actualized. 
What Substance is to Form, the Love or Desire is to the intellectual conception of 
the modes of its realization. Religion deals with the heart or affections; in other 
words, with the love or desire, which makes up the substance or inherent constitu- 
ent quality of actions, Science which is born of Wisdom deals with the Forms of 
action, and teaches that such and such only accord with a given Desire and will 
eventuate in its realization. The development of the Love or Desire is first in 
order and first in rank; that of the corresponding Wisdom is nevertheless equally 
indispensable to the completeness of all that is good and true, in every department 
of rational being. 

8. To illustrate, let us suppose a nation overrun by foreign armies, and its very 
existence as an independent people threatened, while merely a feeble, heartless, 
and unorganized resistance is offered. A few patriotic and wise men assemble to 
consult upon the prospects and the necessities of their coun Immediately a 
dissension divides them in regara to the cause of their repeated failures to arrest 
the proj of the enemy. One party asserts that it is a want of military skill, 
that their country is entirely destitute of the knowledge of tactics and castrameta- 
tion, which, if understood, would be amply sufficient to enable them to * their 
whole strength, and to make the most desperate and successful defence. other 
party assumes opposite ground. They affirm that the fault is a want of patriotism 
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vided in views, and jealous upon either side, they waste their time and grow mu- of the idea of a single man or of the force of all. This principle is that of Duty. 
tually embittered toward each other. At length, after tedious discussions and a It is necessary to convince men that, children of one God, they ought to execute 
long series of acrimonious recriminations, they arrive at the solution in the fact | here below, on this earth, one and the same Law; that each of them ought to live, 
that both parties are right. The people are both destitute of patriotic devotion not for himself, but for others; that the aim of his life is not to be more or less 
and of military science. Which, then, is the first want, in order, to be supplied? happy, but to make himself better by making all the others better; that to combat 
Clearly the former. Still both are equally essential to the organization of a com. | injustice and error for the good of his brothers is not only a right, but a duty. . . 
plete defence. Having accorded in this view, they first disperse themselves as mis- | [It is precisely this duty which I am fulfilling now with reference to Mazzini.) 
sionaries over the whole country, preaching patriotism. By exciting appeals they | “Italian laborers, my brothers! Understand me rightly. When I say that 
arouse the dormant affections of the people for their fatherland, and alarm them | knowledge of their rights is not sufficient for men in order to accomplish an im- 
for the safety of their wives and little ones. Their efforts are crowned with suc- | portant and durable amelioration, I do not ask you to renounce these rights; Eon 
cess. They witness the rising spirit of indignation against the invaders, and of | say that they are but consequences of duties fulfilled, and that we must commence 
martial heroism on all hands. It spreads from heart to heart, and throbs in the | with the duties to arrive at the rights; and when I say that, in assigning happi- 
bosoms of the men, and even of the women and children. At this point a new evil | ness, well-being, material interests, as the aim of life, we ran the risk of making 
displays itself. Fathers, husbands, and sons desert their ripening crops and their | egoists, I do not mean that you ought not to think of them; I say that material in- 
unprotected families, and rush together, a tumultuous, unarmed mob, clamorous for | terests, sought alone, and considered not as means only, but as end, always lead to. 
war. Confusion and distress succeed to apathy. The danger is increased rather | this deplorable result... . Material ameliorations are essential, and we will tight 
than lessened. Famine and pestilence threaten now to be added to the fury of | to obtain them; but not because it is of sole consequence to man that he be welll 
conquerors incensed by irritating demonstrations of a resistance powerless for de- fed aud lodged, but because the consciousness of your dignity and your moral de- 
fence. Then arises the demand for military science. At this point it is the part | velopment will be impossible so long as your permanent duel against misery shali 
of the wise men who control the destinies of the people to abandon their mission- | continue. You work ten and twelve hours a day [either Mazzini is very badly in- 
ary labor and assume the character of commanders and military engineers. Preach- | formed, or it does not enter into the economy of his propaganda to appear to know 
ing is no longer in order. The man who from over-zeal persists in inflaming the | that the greater part of the Italiau proletariat work from fourteen to fifteen hours 
minds of the populace, however well-intentioned, may prove the most deadly enemy | a day]: how can q find time to educate yourselves? [To let yourselves be edu- 
of his country. Organization, the forming of companies, the drilling of squads, | cated; Mazzini always speaks of moral education, never of mental instruction and 
and the construction of forts are now in demand. Desire, the substance, subsists, development, which he disdains, and which, like all theologians, he must dread.) 
demanding of Science the true Form of its manifestation. The most fortunate among you earn hardly enough to support their families. How 
9. What Patriotism is to the Science of War for the pur, of defence, the re- | could they find the means to educate themselves?” ete., ete. All that follows proves 
ligious sentiment of Love is to the true Science of Society. The hearty recognition | that Mazzini knows perfectly well the miserable situation of the Italian laborers; 
of human brotherhood, and the aspiration after true relations with God and man, | he even finishes by saying to them: 
are, at this day, widely diffused in the ranks of society. Christianity has produced | “Society treats you without a shadow of sympathy: where could you learn to 
its fruit in the development of right affection far beyond what the religious teach- | sympathize with society? You need, then, a change in your material conditions 
ers among us are themselves disposed to credit it for. The demand is not now for | to make it possible for you to develop morally; you need to work less to be able to 
more eloquence, and touching appeals, and fervent prayers to swell the heart to | devote a few hours of your day to the progress of your soul [Mazzini will never say 
bursting with painful sympathies for suffering humanity. The time has come when | to the development of your mind through science}; you need such reward for your 
poshin must give way to action, aspiration to realization, and amiable but fruit- | work as will enable you to accumulate savings [in order to become individually 
sympathetic affections to fundamental investigation and scientific methods. rich, — that is, to become in your turn bourgeois exploiters of the labor of others- 
The true preachers of the neyt age will be the scientific discoverers and the prac- | The economic thought of this poor great theologian, Mazzini, goes no farther; he 
tical organizers of true social relations among men. The religious objection to | would like all laborers to become bourgeois, rich and isolated individuals; aud he 
Social Science is unphilosophical and suicidal. does not comprehend that individual fortunes, even the greatest, are consumed and 
10. There is another form in which this objection is sometimes urged by those melt away very quickly when they do not find the means of reproducing themselves, 
who claim to understand somewhat the philosophy of progress. They affirm that, and even of increasing, by the exploitation of the labor of others. Individual 
if the disposition to do right exist in the Individual or in the community, that dis- | riches, hereditary property, constitute precisely the bourgeoisie, and preserve and 
position will inevitably conduct to the knowledge of the right way; in other words, develop themselves only by the exploitation of the misery of the proletariat. ‘To 
that Wisdom is a necessary outgrowth of Love; and hence they deduce the conclu- | wish that all proletarians should become bourgeois is to wish that the bourgeois 
sion that we need not concern ourselves in the least about discovering the laws of should find no longer at their ern workingmen forced by hunger to sell them at 
a true social order. The premise of this statement is true, while the conclusion is the lowest possible price that collective work which fertilizes their capital and their 
false. Taken together, it is as if one should assert that the sense of hunger natu- property; it is to wish that all the ae should be alike ruined in a very short 
rally impala men to find the means of subsistence, and hence that no man need time; and then what would ensue? All being equally poor, each remaining isolated 
trouble himself about food. Let him sit down, quietly relying upon the potency | in misery and reduced to working for himself, entire society would be ruined, be- 
of mere hunger to provide the means of the gratification of 15 appetite. ~ | cause isolated work is hardly sufficient to nourish a savage tribe. Only collective 
11. The very fact of the Socialist agitation of our day, and the continued repe- Work creates civilization and riches, This truth once comprehended and admitted, 
titions in every quarter of the attempt to work out the problem of universal justice | — aud he must be a great barbarian in social economy who does not admit it, — 
and harmony, are the very outgrowth in question of the indwelling desire for truer | there remain only two possible forms of property or of exploitation of social wealth : 
social relations, and never could have arisen but for the previous existence of that | the present bourgeois form,—that is, the exploitation of this wealth, the product 
desire. The religionist who denies or ignores this inevitable sequitur from the | of collective labor, or rather the exploitation of collective labor, by privileged indi- 
irit of his own teachings, is like the insane head that first wills and then disowns | viduals, which is the only true sense of that individual and hereditary property which 
hand that performs. : | the om and popular General Garibaldi takes the attitude of de ending today; 
To be continued. or the new form, which we sustain agaiust the bourgeoisie and against General Ga- 
ribaldi himself, because it is the sole and supreme condition of the real emanei— 
pation of the proletariat, of all the world,—the collective ownership of the wealth 


THE POLITICAL THEOLOGY OF MAZZINI | produced by collective labor.* But I restore the floor to Mazzini]: 


“You need a reward which will tranquillize your soul in regard to the future 


AND aud N55 will give you the possibility of purifying it, above all, of every senti- 

a ment of reaction, of every impulse of vengeance, of every thought of injustice to- 
T H EI NTERN ATIONAL. wards those who have been es, towards you. You should, then, seek this change, 
By MICHAEL BAKOUNINE, and you will obtain it [if they obtain it, it will be only by their own efforts, by che 


MEMBER OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Wonxtxd- DYE. 5 5 ot treir pAn 983 2 ~~ by the sid ora 2 conen. ge 
ho will be able o nothing but paralyze or misle: eir efforts]; but you 
Translated from the French by Sarah E. Holmes. should seek it as means, not as end; you should seek it from a sentiment of Duty, 


Continued from No. ud. not alone as a Right; you should seek it to make yourselves better, not alone to 


“And who can, even in a society founded on more just bases than the present | Make yourselves materially happy. . . . ; ; 
society, — who can convince a man educated only in the theory of rights that he |,“ To make yourselves better, — that is what should constitute the aim of your 
ought to keep in the common path and occupy himself with the development of | life. You cannot even make yourselves, in any constant and secure way, less un- 
the social design? Suppose he revolts; suppose that, feeling himself the stronger, happy except by making yourselves better. Tyrants would. rise by thousands 
he says to you: ‘My tendencies, my faculties, call me elsewhere; I have the sacred, | “ng vou, if you fought only in the name of material interests, or of some social 
inviolable right of developing them, and I place myself at war with all.’ What an- organization or other. It matters little that you change organizations, if you your- 
swer can yos give him from the point of view of his own doctrine (that of rights)? selves remain infected with the ions and egoism which reign today: organisa- 
What right have you, even being the majority, to im on him obedience to laws | ious are like certain plants which sometimes are poisonous, sometimes remedial, 
which do not accord with his desires, hin y his individual aspirations? What right according to the operations of the one who administers them. Good men make all 
have you to punish him when he violates them? Rights are equal for all indivi- | bad organizations good, and bad men make good ones bad. 
duals: the social community cannot create a single one. Society has more power, — ̃ ſ— 
but no more rights, than the individual. How, then, will you prove to the indivi- 
dual that he ought to blend his will with the will of his brothers in Country and in _ T stop here to establish the profound and completely theological ignorance of 
Humanity? By the executioner? By the prison? So have done all societies which | Mazzini in everything relating to the social nature of man. Moreover,.this ignor- 
have ever existed. But this is war, and we wish peace; this is tyrannical repres- | ance is entirely natural and even necessary. As a theologian, Mazzini must think, 
sion, and we wish education. and he really does think, that all morality descends on human society from on high, 

“Education, we have said; and this is the grand word which includes our whole by the revelation of a divine law; whence it follows that society has no inherent or 
doctrine. The vital question of our century is a question of education. It is not | immanent morality, —that is, that, considered apart from this divine revelation, it 
a question of establishing a new order of things by violence; an order of things | presents absolute immobility, a mechanical ag tion of human beings without 
established by violence is always tyrannical, even when it is better than what it re- | any bond of solidarity between them, for Mazzini ignores and repels pe oh hemy 
places; it is a question of overturning by force the brutal force which toda: opposes | natural solidarity,—an uno ized mass of egoists. The moralization of this un- 
every attempt at amelioration, and then of proposing to the consent of the nation happy human society depends then, according to Mazzini, on the religious and 
thus made free to express its will [a fiction the order which appears the best [to | mora amelioration of the individuals of which it is composed, independently of all 
whom does it appear so? to Mazzini and to his disciples. ], and finally of educating Continued on page 6. 
men of all kinds (the unfortunates!) so that they may become developed and act in 
conformity with this order. | 

“With the theory of rights we can revolt and overturn obstacles [this is some- 
thing and even much], but not establish, in a strong and durable manner, the har- 
mony of all the elements which compose a Nation. With the theory of happiness, 
comfort being assigned as the ro aim of life, we shall make egoistical men, 
worshippers of matter, who wil) bring the old passions into the new order, and cor- 


* Bakounine here, as in some other places in his sinue aie into the hands of the Communists, 
and becomes to that extent an aut tarian. Collective nothing but labor in which two or 
more individuals cotjperate, dividing their tasks, and there is no reason in equity or in anything else 
pox thee joint det (or a monetary value equivalent to it) should not be apportioned among them 
in the ratio of their respective contributions to the common task. Such will be the case when the usn- 
rious elements that now enter tnto the price which the laborer has to pay for products shal! be eli- 
minated * perfect liberty in — and exchange, thus avoiding the necessity of attempting te 
eliminate them by collective ownership at the expense of liberty. — Publisher's note. 
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in abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword af the exccu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club af the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’ — PROUDHON. 


The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself ey ker for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Pinney Struggling with Procrustes. 

It is the habit of the wild Westerner, whenever he 
cannot answer a Bostonian’s arguments, to string long 
words into long sentences in mockery of certain fancied 
peculiarities of the Boston mind. Editor Pinney of the 
Winsted “ Press” is not exactly a wild Westerner, but 
he lives just far enough beyond the confines of Massa- 
chusetts to enable him to resort to this device in order 
to obscure the otherwise obvious necessity of meeting 
me on reason’s ground. His last reply to me fruit- 
lessly fills two-thirds of one of his long columns with 
the sort of buncombe referred to, whereas that amount 
of space, duly applied to solid argument, might have 
sufficed to show one of us in error. Whatever the char- 
acteristics of Boston intellect, generically speaking, in 
the particular Bostonian with whom he is now con- 
fronted Mr. Pinney would see, were he a student of 
human nature, an extremely hard-headed individual, 
about whose mind there is nothing celestial er super- 
mundane or wsthetic or aberrant, and whose only 
dialectics consists in searching faithfully for the fun- 
damental weakness of his adversary's position and 
striking at it with swift precision, or else, finding none 
such, in acknowledging defeat. But human nature— 
at least, Boston human nature — being a puzzle to Mr. 
Pinney, he mistakes me for a quibbler, a disputatious 
advocate, and a lover of logomachy. Let us see, then, 
by whom logomachy was first employed in this dis- 
cussion. 

In an unguarded moment of righteous impatience 
with the folly of the prohibitionists Mr. Pinney had 
given utterance to some very extreme and Anarchistic 
doctrine. I applauded him, and ventured to call his 
attention to one or two forms of prohibition other than 
that of the liquor tfaffic, equally repugnant to his the- 
ory of liberty and yet championed by him. One of 
these was the tariff. He answered me that “there is 
no analogy between prohibition and the tariff; the 
tariff prohibits no man from indulging his desire to 
trade where he pleases.” Right here logomachy made 
its first appearance, over the word “prohibit.” I had 
cited two forms of State interference with trade, each 
of which in practice either annoys it or hampers it or 
effectively prevents it, according to circumstances. 
This analogy in substantial results presented a diffi- 
culty, which Mr. Pinney tried to overcome by beginning 
a dispute over the meaning of the word “prohibit,” —a 
matter of only formal moment so far as the present dis- 
cussion is concerned. He declared that the tariff is not 
like the prohibitory liquor law, inasmuch as it prohi- 
bits nobody from trading where he pleases. A purely 
nominal distinction, if even that; consequently Mr. 
Pinney, in passing it off as a real one, was guilty of 
quibbling. 

But I met Mr. Pinney on his own ground, allowing 
that, speaking exactly, the tariff does not prohibit, but 
adding, on the other hand, that neither does the so- 
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called prohibitory liquor law; that both simply impose 
penalties on traders, in the one case as a condition, in 
the other as a consequence, of carrying on their trades. 
Hence my analogy still stood, and I expected it to be 
grappled with. But no. Mr. Pinney, in the very 
breath that he protests against quibbling, insists on 
his quibble by asking if prison discipline is, then, so 
lax that convicted liquor sellers can carry on their 
business within the walls, and by supposing that I 
would still think prohibition did not prohibit, if the 
extreme penalty for liquor selling were decapitation. 
I do not dispute the fact that a man cannot carry on 
the liquor business as long as he is in prison, nor can 
Mr. Pinney dispute the fact that a man cannot sell cer- 
tain foreign goods in this country as long as he cannot 
raise the money to pay the tariff; and while I am con- 
fident that decapitation, if rigorously enforced, would 
stop the liquor traffic, I am no less sure that the effect 
on foreign traffic would be equally disastrous were de- 
capitation to be enforced as a tax upon importers. On 
Mr. Pinney’s theory the prohibitory liquor laws could 
be made non-prohibitory simply by changing the penal- 
ties from imprisonments to fines. The absurdity of 
this is evident. 

But, if I were to grant that Mr. Pinney's quibble 
shows that there is no analogy between a prohibitory 
liquor law and a revenue tariff (which I do not grant, 
but deny), it would still remain for him to show that 
there is no analogy between a prohibitory liquor law 
and such a tariff as he favors,—one so high as to be 
absolutely prohibitory and yield no revenue at all,— 
or else admit his inconsistency in opposing the former 
and not the latter. He has not attempted to meet this 
point, even with a quibble. 

One other point, however, he does try to meet. To 
my statement that his position on the abstract question 
of liberty involves logically opposition to government 
in all its functions he makes this answer: 


Between puritan meddling with a man's domestic affairs, 
and necessary government regulation of matters which the | 
individual is incompetent to direct, yet which must be di- 
rected in order to secure to the individual his rightful liberty, 
there is a distance sufficiently large to give full play to our | 
limited faculties. 

But who is to judge what government regulation is | 
“necessary” and decide what matters “the individual | 
is incompetent to direct“? The majority? But the 
majority are just as likely to decide that prohibition is 
necessary and that the individual is incompetent to 
direct his appetite as that a tariff is necessary and that 
the individual is incompetent to make his own con- 
tracts. Mr. Pinney, then, must submit to the will of 
the majority. His original declaration, however, was 
that despotism was despotism, whether exercised by a 
monarch or a majority. This drives him back upon 
liberty in all things. For just as he would object to 
the reign of a monarch disposed to administer affairs 
rationally and equitably simply because he was a mon- 
arch, so he must object to the reign of a majority, even 
though its administration were his ideal, simply be- 
cause it is a majority. Mr. Pinney is trying to serve 
both liberty and authority, and is making himself ridi- 
culous in the attempt. Ti 


Samples of Georgism. 

Henry George says in his paper that the bill making 
it unlawful for a congressman to be a railroad attorney 
“ought to be passed, and public opinion should demand 
the passage of a similar bill in every State legislature.” 
lu the same issue of the “Standard” Mr. George shows 
that the saviours of society, to which class the lawyers 
helong, have no respect at all for the law. He tells us 
that a lot of club men attended a cock fight in a Fifth 
Avenue mansion, in defiance of law; that the congress- 
men rushed through a cable railway bill for the benefit 
of a pool in which they are interested, although the law 
says a congressman shall not vote on matters in which 
he is financially interested; that the national banks 
are suspected of loaning money illegally; that New Jer- 
sey legislators are resorting to revolutionary tactics; 
and that, “when a big office is in view, the respect of 
the political saviours of society for law and order loses 
all restraining power.” Mr. George also says of a bill 
in the New York legislature prohibiting combinations 


to increase the price of food products: “Similar laws 
already exist, and no addition to their number can do 
any good so long as any political party remains in 
power that looks to the money of the wealthy men and 
corporations for its hope of success.” 

It is evident that Mr. George knows that men cannot 
be made honest by law, and that the law-making class 
is the first to ignore statutory prohibitions and com- 
mands when it can find pleasure or profit in so doing. 
Then why does he say the railroad attorney bill ought 
to be passed? The railroad attorneys would find a 
way to evade such a law, and he knows it. He knows, 
too, that it doesn’t make any difference what political 
party is in power. Mr. George is not consistent, and 
I doubt if he has any desire to see the defects in his 
political theories, or to acknowledge any truth that his 
followers would not relish. He would rather be Hen 
George than be right. K. 


Going to Pieces on the Rocks. 

Some of Henry George’s correspondents have been 
pestering him a good deal lately with embarrassing 
questions as to what will become, under his system, of 
the home of a man who has built a house upon a bit 
of land which afterwards so rises in value that he can 
not afford to pay the taxes on it. Unable to deny that 
such a man would be as summarily evicted by the gov- 
ernment-landlord as is the Irish farmer in arrears by 
the individual landlord, and yet afraid to squarely ad- 
mit it, Mr. George has twisted and turned and doubled 
and dodged, attempting to shield himself by all sorts 
of irrelevant considerations, until at last he is reduced 
to asking in rejoinder if this argument has not “a great 
deal of the flavor of the Georgia deacon’s denunciation 
of abolitionists because they wanted to deprive the 
widow Smith of her solitary ‘nigger,’ her only means 
of support.“ That is, Mr. George virtually asserts that 
the claim to own a human being is no more indefensi- 
ble than the claim of the laborer to own the house he 
has built and to the unencumbered and indefinite use 
of whatever site he may have selected for it without 
dispossessing another. The editor of the “Standard” 
must have been reduced to sore straits when he re- 
sorted to this argument. With all his shuffling, he has 
not yet escaped, and never can escape, the fact that, if 
government were to confiscate land values, any man 
would be liable to be turned out of doors, perhaps with 
compensation, perhaps without it, and thus deprived, 
maybe, of his dearest joy and subjected to irreparable 
loss, just because other men had settled in his vicinity 
or decided to run a railroad within two minutes’ walk 
of his door. This in itself is enough to damn Mr. 
George's project. That boasted craft, Land National- 
ization, is floundering among the rocks, and the rock 
of individual liberty and the inalienable homestead has 
just made an enormous hole in its unseaworthy bottom 
which will admit all the water necessary to sink it. 

r. 


Keep in the Swim. 


One of the most important rules of life which An- 
archists can put before themselves is, Keep away from 
one another. Although the injunction is to be con- 
strued, not rigorously, but in a comparative way. One 
frequently meets with the proposition from some 
enthusiastic Anarchist that it would be pleasant, profit- 
able, and a great example to the surrounding commu- 
nity for a number of Anarchists to get together, live 
near one another, form a sort of revolutionary, coépe- 
rative circle. However pleasant and beneficial such a 
scheme might be to those directly concerned, to the 
cause in general it would certainly be most harmful. 
The best thing for the spread of Anarchy and for mak- 
ing people look upon it with consideration is for Anar- 
chists to keep somewhat aloof from one another. That 
is, they should not attempt, in the least, to segregate 
themselves, but should mingle as much as they possibly 
can with the rest of the community. And they should 
endeavor not to provoke criticism or remark, or cause 
themselves to be pointed out as a distinet and peculiar 
race. Neither is it necessary, or even well, for them to 
make ostentatious parade of their beliefs. It is needful 
for them to be perfectly sure in their own minds just 
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what they believe, just what principles they accept and 
what reject, and thereby regulate their actions to the 
satisfaction of their own consciences. It does not seem 
to me the proper or the right thing to preach Anarchy 
—or anything else—in and out of season. When 
there is the slightest chance of doing any good by 
speaking, or when to keep silence is denying your faith, 
speak. At other times it seems to me better not to say 
too much. Why? Because this is the only way in 
which one can make one’s words of any weight in favor 
of beliefs that are now regarded by the majority of 
people with horror. They can be made to regard those 
beliefs with the consideration they would accord to any 
other new theory only by seeing the sane and upright 
lives and quiet, unostentatious demeanor of people who 
live by those principles and with whom they constantly 
associate, 

As far as I have personally known the believers in 
Anarchy, they have lived after this style. But as our 
numbers increase, even slowly, the temptation will 
come more and more to draw away from the world a 
little, to get together and cooperate in some way. And 
it is a temptation, in whatever way, shape, or form it 
comes, to be put sternly aside. For with the very 
slightest drawing away from the rest of the community, 
we lose just that much chance of converting somebody, 
or of inclining the community to look graciously upon 
our theories. 

Mingle with the rest of the world just as much and 
as widely as possible, do not make yourself conspicuous 
om account of Auarchistie beliefs, but talk Anarchy 
directly when it will do good and indirectly —that is, 
against more law, politics, injustice, interference with 
personal rights, and so on — whenever appropriate, and 
live as nearly as possible, but not ostentatiously, an 
Anarchistic life; these, I think, are the ways in which 
the average Anarchist can be of the most benefit. 

F. F. x. 


The methods pursued by District Assembly 49 of the 
Knights of Labor in the conduct of the recent strike 
have driven Mayor Hewitt and divers other capital- 
istic publicists into a state of frenzy, so that they now 
lose no opportunity to frantically declare that one set 
of men must not be permitted to deprive other sets of 
men of the right to labor. This is a white-bearded 
truth, but, when spoken in condemnation of the 
Knights of Labor for ordering members in one branch 
of industry to quit work for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing strikers in another branch by more completely para- 
lyzing business, it is given a tone of impertinence more 
often characteristic of callow juvenility than of vener- 
able old age. I can't see for my life whose liberty is 
encroached upon by such a procedure. Certainly not 
that of the men ordered to quit, because they joined 
the Knights, a voluntary organization, for certain ex- 
press purposes, of which this was one, and, when they 
no longer approve it, can secede from it and then work 
when and where they please. Certainly not, on the 
other hand, that of the employers who thus lose their 
workmen, because, if it is no invasion of liberty for the 
individual workman to leave his employer in obedience 
to any whim whatsoever, it is equally no invasion of 
liberty for a body of workmen to act likewise, even 
though they have no grievance against their employer. 
Who, then, are deprived of their liberty? None. All 
this outery simply voices the worry of the capitalists 
over the thought that laborers have learned one of 
their own tricks,—the art of creating a corner. The 
policy of District Assembly 49 (whether wise or foolish 
is another question) was simply one of cornering labor, 
which is much easier to justify than cornering capital, 
because the cornered labor is withheld from the mar- 
ket by its rightful owners, while the cornered capital 
is withheld by men who never could have obtained it 
except through State-granted privilege to extort and 
rob. 


M. Harman and George S. Harman, publishers of 
“Lucifer,” were recently arrested, and are now under 
bonds for trial, on a charge of circulating obscene lite- 
rature, the specific literature in question being an 
article which appeared in “Lucifer” many months 
ago. Inasmuch as no indications have yet come to the 
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surface of any intention on the part of the Haruaus to 


set upa defence involving abandonment or compromise 
of the Anarchistic principle now wantonly violated in 
their persons, Liberty cordially counsels coöperation 
with them in all well-considered methods of offering 
passive resistance to the State in its consummation of 
this particular act of invasion and outrage. 


Preacher Pentecost of Newark, speaking of the 
troubles of labor, says: “It looks as if there will be a 
dark day if no relief comes. What is the remedy? 
Nobody knows. There is not a man on this green 
earth who knows the remedy.” Mr. Pentecost is very 
much mistaken. I know the remedy, and so does every 
Anarchist. It is Liberty. 


Mr. Lloyd’s Right-About-Face. 


I do not imagine that any long reply is needed to Comrade 
Lloyd's last article directed against my position. The read- 
ers have doubtless observed how painfully he struggled and 
tried to appear to be keeping up the fight with the same vigor 
and confidence with which he plunged into it, although in 
reality he completely surrendered his original stronghold 
and not only allowed me to subjugate it and bring it under 
the dominion of logical reasoning, but actually placed him- 
self at my side. For my part, I assure my good friend that 
the thought of his being under any obligation to me for any 
slight service my humble effort at giving his very bright in- 
tellect an impulse in the direction of sound philosophical rea- 
soning may have rendered him never was considered serious 
or consequential, and that, fully expecting him to perceive 
his error and correct it after the same was pointed out, I was 
not in the least surprised at the evidence of the marked pro- 
gressive change in his ideas furnished by his second reply to 
me. Indeed, I should have been much more likely to be sur- 
prised if he had taken the other course and had persisted in 
maintaining the original view and defending it against me. 
I think it extremely unfortunate that Mr. Lloyd felt the 
necessity of obscuring the issue and confusing it by the in- 
troduction of some irrelevant matters, for his apparently 
innocent and charming talk about “ missing links" culmi- 
nated in a grossly unjust charge that I favor dynamite as a 
means of reforming society, —a monstrosity which, if really 
held by me, would unquestionably reveal an alarming lack 
of sense and brains in my spiritual ego. This injustice could 
not have been intentional on Mr. Lloyd's part, but, on the 
other hand, it is equally improbable that he could so miscon- 
ceive my position as to honestly believe that I propose to 
force Anarchy down the throats of the people while ninety- 
nine of every hundred cling to authority and neither know 
nor desire the new life. 

What, originally, was the issue between us? A brief 
review of the discussion may fittingly and appropriately 
constitute the main part of my closing argument. It will 
be remembered that in the course of a criticism of E. C. 
Walker's superficial and thoughtless talk about the beauties 
of Neo- Malthusianism, I expressed the opinion that the State 
must be overthrown and equality of opportunities, coupled 
with the liberty of exercising and improving them, secured 
to the people before any real progress can be made possible 
in either their material or intellectual existence; that no 
general and permanent cure is within our reach; and that 
nothing can be done in the here and the now except work of 
a destructive nature. This revolutionary language was more 
than my gentle, vice-reforming, and purity-and-morality- 
loving comrade could stand. He determined to fight me. In 
direct opposition to my views, he took the ground that 
Liberty, like charity, should begin at home, that vice must 
first be thoroughly reformed, that the invasion of others is 
not half as outrageous a crime as the unpardonable sin of 
sel{-invasion, and that our first step to freedom is the reform- 
ing away of our personal habits. All these assertions resting 
upon no more solid basis than one old, much-abused truism, 
I ventured to question the wisdom of my adversary's policy 
in engaging in a battle without examining the weapons to be 
used, and I showed him how entirely unfit his were for use 
in modern warfare. My endeavor to make him a better 
fighter and more than penny-wise seems to have proved even 
more successful than his grandmother's exertions, for there 
is no trace of those happy sayings and profound moral teach- 
ings in his last reply. He admits that not “all men must 
be reliably wise before freedom can be realized,” but that a 
sufficient number of self-emancipated ones must codperate for 
self-protection before anything of a practical nature can be 
done, which I never denied, though I do not agree that this 
number must constitute a majority or even an equality, 
Still claiming that a cure can be commenced under the pres- 
ent conditions, he, however, explains that the cure consists 
in “learning to state social problems correctly.“ In short, 
he now finds only a difference of methods between us, and 
alleges that I favor violence, while he preaches education 
and peaceful means. To comment on this I hardly need to 
say much. It is sufficient to remind Mr. Lloyd that such an 
inference is not warranted by the facts. I merely insisted 
upon the absolute necessity of abolishing the State and 


changing the coulitions of social aud judustrial relations in 
order to create the opportunities of individual improvement 
and societary progress. When a strong and intelligent mi- 
nority, standing on Anarchistic ground, opens fire on the 
Archistic minority,—for the large mass of the people are 
purely passive and follow the victorious side, — there will be 
a short struggle and a decisive conquest for Liberty. What 
we now need is the conversion of this intelligent minority, 
and, though probably not yet one-hundredth of what it must 
be on the day of the battle, we are now on its eve, and, if Com- 
rade Lloyd and others only stick to the plumb-line and do 
some helpful work rather than talk silly and sentimental 
stuff about vice-reform, this minority will be very rapidly 
with us. V. Yarros, 


Anarchy in the County Kerry. 


My Dear Mr. Kelly: 

It being almost an age since I had the pleasure of writing 
to you, I look upon myself as a very bad correspondent. I 
shall not be so neglectful in future. 

Yours of the 8th and the first number of Liberty's “ Proud- 
hon Library" duly received, I have also to return most 
sincere thanks for mailing so many copies of Liberty regu- 
larly every fortnight, Ruskin’s “ Letters to Workingmen,” 
Fowler's admirable “ Sun,” ete. 

‘The true state of affairs in Ireland cannot, as you say, be 
learned from the distorted pictures drawn in newspapers by 
priests and parliamentary humbugs. These “guiding” (?) 
luminaries would fain make the world believe that they can 
lead the people ad arbitrium along the time-worn ruts of 
constitutionalism forever; but, believe me, a reaction has set 
in, and, if I am not very much mistaken, a period will be put 
to this organized band of self-interested dictators, — shame- 
less, brazen, self-constituted, axe-grinding parasites, who 
feed fat upon whatever can be snatched from the omnivorous 
maw of landlordism. 

Natural laws and the force of circumstances have reduced 
rents in Ireland by nearly fifty per cent., and very likely 
these agencies will continue at work until no margin will be 
left for the payment of one penny of this odious tribute. 

‘The “No-Rent Manifesto” (through inability to pay) has 
been raised at Glenbeigh in the County of Kerry, Mitchels- 
town in the County of Cork, and some other places. I know 
cases where rents have been reduced by seventy-five per cent., 
and farmers, for the reasons already given, could not pay and 
allowed themselves to be evicted. It is to be hoped that these 
valiant and copperless * No-Rent Manifesto” patriots, like 
Esop's bares and asses, may be turned to some good account. 

The affair of Dr. MeGlynn being captured by George and 
getting himself suspended will be utilized by the author of 
Progress and Poverty in helping to advertise his latest tis- 
sue of chattering nonsense. Iam very glad that you have 
throttled the politico-romancer’s “ plan" so completely in the 
columns of Liberty. 

I felt very sorry to see how Henry Appleton thought fit to 
break away — meteor-like—from his Anarchistic brothers. 
Perhaps he may see in the distance something more beautiful 
than Auarchy, — something that the great Proudhon could 
not conceive! It is to be hoped that Honorius (X) will 
once again fall into line with renovated energy. Seymour of 
London has turned his penny-whistle, nicknamed “The An- 
archist,” against us. I have not seen your article published 
against him at the time. 


But in vain doth Liberty invoke 
The spirit to vile bondage broke, 
Or lift the neck that courts the yoke, 


Walker's case is the worst of all. He has ignominiously 
capitulated before the majesty of that greatest of criminals, 
— law.“ [thought no truly great and good man ever went 
to prison who was not improved by it, but it is to be regret- 
ted that Walker outside and Walker inside prison walls are 
not synonymous terms. I am happy to tell you that the 
couple who joined hearts and hands here some time ago with 
out the high permission of Church or State are in flourishing 
health and as happy as possible, and another pair have made 
a similar venture and with equal success. The parish priest, 
of course, came out in an altar speech vomiting fire and brim- 
stone, and warning “his flock to hold no intercommunica- 
tion with such God-forsaken wretches, About one hundred 
young men and several young women left the church in u 
body, which completely spiked his ecclesiastical artillery. 

At an eviction which took place in this district recently an 
inspeetor of police picked up a few copies of Liberty, folded 
them carefully, and put them iuto his pocket. I have been 
placed under arrest myself several times for being suspected 
of taking part in “ Moonlighting.” Sergeant McDonagh, 
then stationed at Mount Collins, County Limerick, charged 
me with shooting at a landlord man named Fitzgerald, but 
failed to convict. This McDonagh it was who arrested P. 
N. Fitzgerald of London. 

All the books, pamphlets, etc., entrusted to me have been 
carefully distributed among Liberty's friends. Hoping you'll 
convey to the editors of Liberty an expression of our un- 
bounded confidence in them, I beg to remain, 

Fraternally yours, 
Michal Hickey. 
Brosnxa, County Kerry, IRELAND, JANUARY 27, 17. 
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the real conditions of their existence, and of the organization, political as well as 
economic, of society. What is of most importance is that the superior men and 
classes who are called to govern society, a nation, should be profoundly religious 
and moral. Then all is saved, thinks Mazzini, —for these men and these classes 
administer to the multitude the religious and moral education which will moralize 
them in their turn, This is not more difficult than that, and one can understand 
perfectly that, with this theory, Mazzini, notwithstanding his undeniable prefer- 
ence for the republican form, can say without moving a muscle, and without even 
suspecting the frightful and fatal sophism contained in his words, that good men can 
make a bad social organization excellent, and that, on the other hand, bad men can make 
the best organization in the world frightful, it being accepted that the goodness or 
the wickedness of men is entirely independent of the organization of society and 
dependent solely on their individual religion. 


‘To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E» Holmes. 
Continued from No. 94. 


“Wooden soldiers!" quizzed the jovial Irishman, showing his white and laugh- 
ing teeth, which could bite as well. “He will not break them, however, before we 
have destroyed ours,—the infernal Mob, the Ancient Britons, the whole set, all 
the rest of the goods which King George will send us.“ 

The tardy were still coming in, arriving from a great distance, and Treor pre- 
sented them to the Bunclodyans who did not know them; they made room for 
tem by the fire, gathered about them, and almost piled themselves up on each 
other, 

They especially crowded around the people from the barony of Shemaker. Ac- 
customed from their childhood to hunt game in the marshes and sea-birds in the 
rough season, the skin of their tanned faces and hands, their caps, which fell over 
their eyes, and their thick beards gave them a savage appearance which rather 
frightened the women. ‘They were extraordinary shots, from whom the English 
would hear before long, and Treor cited instances of their marksmanship which 


ee in skill anything imaginable. 
‘addy finished his distribution. 


“A violin, Mr. Treor!” cried a rosy-cheeked boy, offering the instrument to the 
old man and begging him to play, since he knew so well, with his magic bow, how 
to make them oug 

“ Another time!” he responded, counting his guests with a glance. 

And, finding every one present, he invited his granddaughter to lead away the 
children, who were at first refractory, having begun their games, covered tables and 
chairs with their toys, and organized matches. 

Vainly the young girl held out to them the favorite sin of children of their age, 
gluttony, the enticing promise of a good repast: a roast goose —lean and tough — 
and cakes of all kinds, dry, frosted, with cream, fruit tarts, which awaited them in 
the other room, where they could amuse themselves more comfortably, running, 
shouting, raising Cain, and disturbing no one else. 

They declared they were not hungry, and one of them stated the reason why he 
had no appetite. 

Had not Mr. Treor just said in the church what is repeated every day, — that in 
Ireland more than half the le do not eat? 

„Well!“ concluded the child, “we have just eaten supper; let the goose and the 
cakes be given to those whose stomachs are pinched.” 

They yielded, however, and, when they had disappeared, the host said: 

“Now we only lack Sir Harvey.” 

“Here he is!” said the agitator, appearing and greeting the assembly. 

And they bolted the door, while the groups stepped back respectfully that he 
might advance. 

ut, though very dignified, he was at the same time very simple. 

Familiarly, he offered his hands that they might take them. Many hesitated, 
recalling his crucifixion, which he seemed no longer to remember; and, when they 
explained to him the reason of this abstention, he said: 

“ Yes, the sores are still a little sensitive, but one does not stop at suffering so 
slight when it is a question of grasping friends’ hands; and I ought to retain the 
memory of this torture only to punish the author, remembering that any of my 
brothers might have endured it in my place, and also to thank the devoted woman 
who cared for me and whose dreadful grief afflicts me as profoundly as if ties of 
close relationship united us.” 

He looked for Edith, who, having followed the troop of little ones, was with 

them in the other room; but he interposed when they started to disturb her; in 
the midst of these little ones, won by their contagious gayety, she doubtless forgot 
for an instant her overwhelming misery; so he immediately asked for news of the 


country. 

5 e The enthusiasm in the cause of the rebellion only grows. ‘Their 
sole fear was that it might not be restrained till the signal for the explosion.” 

And Harvey, applauding, informed them that they would not have to wait long 
for this signal. The English bad just suffered a formidable repulse in the neigh- 
borhood of Dublin, and in the very outskirts of the rebellious city. In consequence 
of the defeat, under the shock of the surprise and the anguish, they comprehended 
that the insurrection of the capital was the fire to the powder whose train would 
shortly flame from one end of the country to the other; and they feared lest they 
might be unable to recross the sound, mag ogg as at that very time a French fleet 
had been sighted, borne over the ocean by a favorable wind to the aid of United 
Ireland. 

* Loug live France!” cried Paddy. a 

What imprudence! They hushed him, notwithstanding each one’s wish to imi- 
tate him in the joy which they all felt over the news, rousing in their souls an im- 
patient eagerness for the contest. 

But they checked all manifestation, — partly through deference, not to interrupt 
Harvey, and partly through curiosity to learn the rest. 

“A ‘complete fleet,” continued the agitator: “fifteen three-deckers, twenty fri- 
gates, six transport-ships, and fifteen thousand men to land.” 

“Which means assured, indisputable, glorious victory, with what we shall our- 
selves do.” 

“Hoche commands the expedition.” z 

“In that case, Ireland is free,” said several at once, tossing their caps in the air. 

“ And the apse plaset” asked some one. 

„The bay of Cork.” 
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“ And Newington here!” murmured Edith. 

She stood like a statue of dark despair framed in the doorway between the two 
rooms, and spoke so loud that she would have been heard if a warm murmur of 
satisfaction had not been raised at the very moment, at the news that the landing 
of the brave Frenchmen would take place in the vicinity and at the thought of 
being favorably situated to assist them, the first to welcome the soldiers and sailors 
of the friendly Republic, and also the first to use gun and pike in their company. 

Their tongues began to unloose, the enthusiasm could no longer be pent up; they 
exchanged nervous grasps of the hand, there were gleams in the eyes which saw 
at the horizon, coming under full sail, the expected vessels, and their joy overflowed 
when Bagenel Harvey's information was completed with the date when the French 
forces would set foot on Irish soil. 

“ Day after tomorrow, according to the calculations!” said he, amid cheers which 
they could no longer restrain and which no one thought of checking. 

Even Harvey was pleased with this frenzy; it seemed to him necessary on the 
eve of decisive hostilities, and, far from recalling them to circumspection, he did 
not fear to excite them still more. 

“ Bravo!" he exclaimed. So far I have enjoined upon you a barren resignation, 
in order to deceive the enemy, lull its vigilance to sleep, and impose a check upon 
its cruel practices, upon its ferocity. High hearts now, and your hands on your 
swords, on your guns; a pike in the hands of a patriot is worth a hundred tines 
the most unerring weapon handled by a hireling, even though an intrepid defender 
of an unjust cause.” 

“We are ready!" they cried on all sides, 

“The English soldier fights against you in obedience to the impious order of 
chiefs who are the rascally lackeys of an imbecile king,” continued the agitator; 
“he fights for the satisfaction of Beastly instincts excited in him by the leaders of 
those troops of brigands which pillage your dwellings and lust after your wives 
and your daughters. 

“Yours it shall be to recover the soil of which the thieves have dispossessed you. 
Formerly you reigned as masters over this corner of the earth; where you were 
born; it nourished you; now you are slowly dying in it of want, when famine does 
not mow you down on the stones of the highways, there to lie unburied, the prey 
of unclean birds and loathsome beasts. ater this soil with the blood of the 
spoilers; there will spring up an abundant harvest to surfeit the appetite which 
has been accumulating during the centuries in which your stomachs have clamored 
with implacable hunger!“ 

The applause redoubled, though more soberly expreased in order not to interrupt 
the orator, who continued: 

“No, do not delude yourselves with the thought that the oppressor ever will be 
moved to pity. Pity would disturb his digestion. He hastens it by hunting 
through your meagre harvests, trampling without restraint in fruitful seasons upon 
the growing ears. One does not find fortune in a horse’s footsteps; under the 
hoofs of theirs lies ruin!" 

All had suffered continually more or less from these excesses of the hunters, who, 
in a gallop of their whole band over a field anxiously cultivated, ravaged the hope 
of harvests and left them a prey to absolute privation, constraining them, that they 
might not die, to expatriate themselves to beg in the cities, to exile themselves in 
England where their daughters, their sisters, were hired as servants, unless, little 
by little, receiving no wages, they finally sank into the mire. t 

Harvey knew how to touch a sensitive chord, as bitter tones of assent proved to 
him together with the contractions of faces growing wild, and he resumed his 
speech, passing in review the whole of the facts and monstrous deeds of these daily 
tyrants, retracing the picture of their crimes, recapitulating the series of cruelties 
with which they had soiled themselves more recently, and portraying in advance 
all the horrors, all the ignominies, of which they Soa be guilty in the near future, 
if they were not finished with at once, if they were not reduced to powerlessness 
to injure, if death, which walked by their side as a docile servant, were not forced 
to turn its blows against them without pity, without remission, until the sigh of 
the last one should be exhaled in the wind of the trumpets sounding deliverance, 

Hurrahs broke forth, filling the house, and Paddy went out to look about in the 
neighborhood, returning to advise them to hush their clamors which were rever- 
berating to the devil and which must have already excited the suspicions of the 
soldiers if, sitting at the tables before their own feasts, the noise of their jaws 
chewing the food, and of their glasses falling on the table, had not prevented them 
from hearing. 

Edith sbragged her shoulders, Fine precautions when the Duke, in his secret 
nook, was not losing a word of what was said aloud. Or even in an undertone- 
What a pity! And she treated Paddy with a kind of disdain at the thought that 
he should search outside, and that his scent did not reveal to him Newington'> 
hiding-place. An enemy, in the very midst of them! Is he not to be smelt, then- 
like a wild beast? 

At the same time she shivered with fear whenever Neill or any one else ap- 
proached too near the hiding-place, or looked in that direction; and she conceived 
the idea of going to station herself in such a way as to conceal it; but then, might 
not this, on the contrary, draw their attention in that direction? She abandoned 
her project; moreover, she would have lacked the strength to execute it. Her 
stiff legs would not move, and her arms, when she tried to stir them, would not 
separate from her body, which seemed to be fastened to the floor. 

Vas paralysis seizing her, then? No locomotion, no movement; would dumb- 
ness follow? She tried to pronounce a word and did not succeed, her jaw-bones 
rusted, her cheeks rigid, and in her seemingly metallized palate her tongue petrified 
and heavier than an ingot of lead. 

And at that very instant a remorse more tormenting than ever seized her, urged 
her to keep silence no longer, to reveal the presence of the dreadful spy. È 

Sir Harvey was now giving instructions; King George's regiments, in a hurried 
march, doubling, tripling their rations, travelled day and night, by foot and horse. 
and, in seized vehicles, —carri or wagons,—were being trans rted from u 
hundred different points, north, east, west, and south, towards the bay of Cork to 
drive back the landing troops. Artillery rolled along all the roads to be ranged 
in batteries on the heights commanding the harbor and to bombard the relief ships, 
dismast them, and sink them with their garrisons. : s 

Well, then, it was important to take possession of these heights, as quickly as 
possible, without delay, to guard them, to fortify them, and, behind the improvised 
Tamparts, to annihilate, as fast as they approached, regiments of the line, foot-sol- 
diers, cavalry, artillery, all the reinforcements. 

“Yes, yes, at once, let us go!“ said all, with one voice. 

“Good!” said Harvey, “let us separate; in half an hour, re-enter quietly your se- 
veral houses; then a general rendezvous, by groups, at the oak of the Virgin.“ 
“Silence!” imposed the hollow voice of Edith. : 

Stammering, the widow brought out the word in two fragments, her mouth dis- 
torted, and, with a superhuman effort, loosening her arms, which opened by jerks. 


and then only half way. 
To be continued. 
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The Economists and the Labor Problem. 

Below are given the concluding paragraphs of an excellent 
article by H. M. Bearce of Boston, which recently appeared 
in the Boston “ Herald": 

If the conservative classes in this country are not yet pre- 
pared for any radical reform, they ought, at least for their 
own peace and safety, to stop aggravating the sufferings of 
the laboring poor, and cease to create monopolies or to stain 
the statute books with special class legislation. It is not 
enough to urge that the wages of labor have been advanced 
during the last thirty years, even if such be the fact. During 
the dame period the concentration of wealth has been going on, 
larger fortunes have been piled up, and stocks, goods, and 
lands are held in relatively fewer hands than ever. There is 
a wider gulf between the rich and the poor than there was 
thirty years ago. As yet nothing has been demonstrated, un- 
less it is the necessity of patience and forbearance among all 
classes, until the economic principles which would reconcile 
combicting elements are discovered and applied. This is the 
dictate of good sense and wise statesmanship. You cannot 
combine men in masses for any purpose which they believe to 
be wrong. It would be a mistake to imagine that the con- 
servatives or the reformers desire what is not right. The one 
class desires order, the other delights in peace. The masses 
are patient under their burdens if they feel any hope, or see 
any prospect of relief or amendment. The peril on either 
side arises from ignorance. Intelligence would save either 
side from fatal mistakes. The uprising in all parts of the 
country among the toiling masses is something more than the 
signs of a temporary discontent. It means that there is dan- 
ver ahead; it means that a radical change in our industrial 
system is impending; it means social revolution. What gives 
birth to revolution? What but the concentration of wealth 
and power in the hands of the few, and the tendency to pov- 
erty and crime on the one hand, and to luxury and corruption 
on the other? Are not these conditions becoming with us 
more general and more exasperating every year? The old 
method of treating the symptoms of revolution was to repress 
it by force; but revolutions thrive all the better under this 
treatment. When multitudes demand redress for their 
wrongs, Gatling guns are no answer to their complaints, and 
for every man hanged for political offences a hundred thou- 
sand rise to take the stand for which he died. There is far 
more disposition on the part of the ruling classes than on that 
of the people to resort to violent methods in times of serious 
agitation. The injudicious use of force has often aggravated 
the disorder it was desired toavert. The application of force 
to any revolutionary agitation only tends to intensify it and 
inspire it with more fiery purpose. A revolution never stops. 
Every slight canse fans the flame, and at the merest trifle the 
conflagration breaks out, as the publication of two pamphlets 
proved to be the torch that kindled the devastating fires of 
the French revolution, If the impending revolution is to be 
peaceful, all sections of society must look the situation fairly 
in the face and intelligently seek, without intolerance or vi- 
olence, for the solution of the problem. Our national history 
furnishes an instructive and pregnant example. The slave 
power plunged the country into a fearful and destructive war 
to save an unnatural and inhuman institution. The agitation 
which ended in the emancipation of the slaves was nursed 
and fed by acts of violence more than by the appeals of the 
Abolitionists. Such outrages as the fugitive slave act, the 
murder of Lovejoy, the brutal and cowardly assault on 
Charles Sumner, the hanging of John Brown, only hastened 
the overthrow of slavery. If the slaveholders had seen that 
a monopoly to sustain which they were compelled to subjugate 
the political power of the country was a monstrosity which 
the natural operation of economic laws was sure sooner or 
later to sweep away, and had refrained from violence, out- 
rage, and rebellion, a time would have come for peaceable 
emancipation, with compensation for their liberated slaves. 
In the mere wantonness of power they lost everything by the 
destructive methods they adopted for their salvation. The 
power of monopoly, by which a private fortune of two hun- 
dred million dollars can be rolled up in two generations, may 
choose the same path which led the slave power to destruc- 
tion, but it is doomed to extinction, as that was, by the action 
of the same economic forces. It remains to be seen if it will 
profit by the example. 

The philosophy of the current school of economists suggests 
no solution of the problems now vexing our economic rela- 
tions. The earnest questioner looks to them in vain for any 
sensible remedy for admitted evils, and turns from them with 
a feeling akin to despair as he sees that all the boasted labor 
of great minds in this field of inquiry is utterly barren of 
good results. The reason is that political economy (so-called) 
has been constructed on the basis of a false social system. It 
is a futile attempt to formulate rules by which machingry 
hopelessly deranged may be smoothly run. The machine 
must be reconstructed, or it runs to its own destruction. A 
theory of social economy which takes no account of the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity can only lead to confusion, and 
false conditions of social life can never work out results of 
social harmony. 

To these dismal failures in the study of economics there is 
one remarkable exception, —I refer to the works of the great 
Frenchman, Proudhon, He exposes the fallacy and destruc- 
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| tiveness of the current school, and claims to show that social 
equilibrium can be established by peaceful methods. His 
motto is: “Reforms always, Utopias never.“ He repudiates 
Communism and all that is akin to it; he nndertakes to show 
how the obstacles that separate producer and consumer may 
be removed; in a word, he elucidates in an exhaustive man- 
ner every phase of sociology. 

His works in French are in the Public Library, to the num- 
ber of about thirty volumes; but, though not one of them is 
without its special interest, the substance of his philosophy 
may be found in three or four, The French reader will find 
it profitable to read them in the following order (I give the 
titles in English): System of Economical Contradictions,” 
two volumes; “Solution of the Social Problem"; “General 
Idea of the Revolution of the 19%th Century.“ But in the 
French language these works are not accessible to the great 
body of readers; I learn, therefore, with much pleasure that 
Mr. Benjamin R. Tucker of this city, who a few years since 
translated “What is Property?“ Proudhon's first great 
work, is now doing a great public service by translating into 
English all the works of this great thinker. Mr. Tucker is 
issuing his translation in “The Proudhon Library,” a publi- 
cation issued monthly, beginning with the most important 
volumes. The value of this service is to be measured by the 
| fact that Proudhon has thrown more light on the social prob- 
lems now vexing this country than any other writer. He 
said his philosophy would find acceptance in America sooner 
than in any other country. 


Moralizing Passion. 
My good “father in Israel” and Anarchism, Edgeworth, 
makes me the subject of gentle criticism in No. 89. 


Yes, Father Lazarus, I would indeed moralize all things if 
T could, for, with me, to moralize simply means to cause to 
produce more happiness. To that you cannot object, for I 
| think I am safe in claiming you and all reasoning Anarchists 
as disciples of endemonism. Therefore I would certainly like 
to show how virtuous, how evolutionary, how Anarchistic, 
it is to moralize passion and“ — there I stop; it may or it 
may not be, Recording to cirenmstances, all these, to “not 
multiply. 

Considered merely as an economical question, I take very 
little interest in fewer children. Be they more or less, the 
system“ will grind them equally fine. I am not sure but 
more and better children“ would be as good a war cry as 
any, were such a consummation possible; but more brats, 

merely, may, and probably will, mean only more beggars, 
more slaves, more fools, more “ hands“ for the masters. 
One sound, clear-headed, daring, self-free man is worth more | 
as an evolutionary and revolutionary factor than myriads of 
| these. Yarros does well to call me “ penny-wise, if not 
pound-foolish,“ for, could I but moralize the pence of pas- 
sion, I should feel safe that the pounds of population would | 
moralize themselves, — would be already moralized. 
| You claim, comrade, that constraint aiming at development 
of greater faculty is not self-restraing, Why not? As I un- 
derstand it, that is just what self-restraint means, — the con 
straint (acting through self) of superior attraction upon self, | 
in such a manner that inferior faculties are repressed, or ig- 
nored, in order that more fitting faculties may develop. IfI 
repress fear in order to develop courage, I use self-restraint, 
do I not? Even so do I, when I repress passion in order to 
be a greater “artist in love.“ You will not deny that the 
artist, the sculptor, when he moulds the bronze and chisels 
the stone, puts restraint upon the metal and the marble. 
And, when the artist and the marble are both parts of one 
self, that restraint becomes self-restraint, even though aim- 
ing at development. In the popular acceptation, self-re- 
straint always means restraint of some self-function not 
conducive to happiness, in order that some other self-func- 
tion more conducive to happiness — that is, more moral— 
might have greater development. If more conducive to 
happiness, more developing, then necessarily more for liberty | 
for the individual, more evolutionary, more Anarchistic. I 
contradict not your billy-goat and bull witnesses; vegetari- 
anism is conducive to both passion and prolificacy, I think. 

I would not make youth ashamed of its passions; I would 
merely make it ashamed of ignorant, unhappiness-producing 
passion, just as I join Miss Kelly in trying to make Anarch- 
ists ashamed of bombs as agents of moral revolution, 

“Artists in love,“ — that is a “happy saying,” worthy of 
my classic grandmother. That is just the keynote of my ideal 
harmony, exactly what I wish to produce; but if a man would 
be an artist, he must be able to stop his brush when he reaches 
the penciled margin, not daub paint across the whole canvas; 
and that ability to stop means cultured self-restraint, means 
moralized passion. 

A man makes a poor artist whose sole desire is to make his 
art produce food; and, likewise, a man makes a poor lover 
whose sole desire in love is to make that love beget offspring. 

The true artist cares more for his art and his pleasure in it 
than for its ulterior object. 

Why do you speak of "venal love“? You are too indiseri- 
minate. Love cannot be bought or sold. It positively refuses 
to flow in the channels of trade. You play into the hands of 
the marriageists, for, if love can be transferred, like mer- 
chandise, marriage vows are valid. Passion is love in the 
crude; Love is moralized passion. | 


Passion ix begotten of uatural selection, looking to the 
maintenance of the race; love is of artificial culture, looking 
to the perfection of the individual. Passion is the wild 
orange, bitter-sweet; love is the orange perfected, — thorn- 
less, luscious, abounding in fragrance and fruit. Love, you 
will observe, according to this definition, is not passion pre- 
vented, but passion purified. 

In the hierarchy of evolution, Reason ranks above Instinct 
and Love ranks above Passion, yet each higher rests upon the 
lower as a basis. Grant Allen does well to show that “fall 
in love” is better stirpiculture than that of Sir George Camp- 
bell, but that is not because Cupid knows so much, but be- 
cause the stirpiculturists, as yet, know so little. When 
Knowledge comes, Impulse submits to guidance. 

After luissez faire comes voir pour prévoir. Sex-passion 
is so mach raw material from which it is the business of the 
happiness~lesiring artist to evolve the ever more beautiful 
and joyous Love. 

Ix it not possible that the disciples of Noyes, of Alpha and 


| Diana, are not all sexual dyspeptics and ascetics? Is it not 


possible that some of them are epicures, disdaining, with 
refined appetite, the raw food and coarse table-habits of 
savages? 
I believe in love-making as a fine art, 
J. Ws. Lory. 
GRAHAMVILLE, FLORIDA, DECEMBER 1, 1886. 


Truth and Belief. 


In No, 9 of Liberty there occur the following words writ- 
ten by Miss Kelly: “When . . . . lapse . . the Tak Kaks 
into the denial of all truth and justice.“ 

In reply to this suggestion, let me offer the following from 
Stirner, page 117: „It an era lies enmeshed in an error, 
there are always some who derive advantage from it, while 
the others bear the injury resulting. In the middle ages the 
error was universal among Christians that the Church must 
have supreme power on earth. The hierarch believed not 
less in this ‘truth’ than the laity, and both were stuck fast 
in the same error, But the hierarchs had the advantage of 
the power which it gave, and the laity suffered the injury of 
subjection. As the saying is, we learn wisdom by suffering ; 
and so the laity at length became wise, and no longer believed 
in the medieval ‘truth.’ A similar relation occurs between 
the middle élass and the working class. Burgher and work- 
man believe in the ‘truth’ of money. ‘Those who do not pos- 
sess it believe in it not less than those who do possess it, and 
so the laity like the priests.” 

On page 40 of Stirner, read: “Why is an irrefragable 
mathematical truth which, according to the usual under- 
standing of words, might be called oven an eternal one not 
a sacred truth? Because it is not a revealed truth, or not 
the revelation of a higher being.“ 

Following this is a clear explanation how “ revelation" is 
not confined to theology, but the ideal and general “man ” 
becomes the object of worship, as a higher being than the in- 
dividual man, and the sonrce of so-called truths, rights, and 
ideas to be held sacred. 

Nobody fears that mathematical truths will not maintain 
themselves withont help of my veneration. If even science 
has its intolerance, it must be that it has its hypotheses 
which demand devout behavior, respect, not doubt. I value 
all the truth I know, but I value it simply as my possession. 
Instead of denying it, I use it as my own. I will give at an- 
other time a few words on justice, which will be as plain. 

Tax Kax. 
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Proudhon and the Woman Question. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

Your publication of the“ Proudhon Library" gives me the 
most Intense pleasure. Its value to onr cause will be im- 
measurable if it only reaches one-tenth of the sale which I 
ardently hope for it. To the question often asked —“* What 
must we read, what must we do, in order to understand An- 
archy, your Anarchy?" — we have up to the present been 
able to reply only in the general terms of ‘ Read Spencer, 
read Buckle, read Clifford, read the world’s history, look 
around you in the society of today, and you cannot fail to 
see everywhere that universal liberty, equality of rights, in- 
dividual responsibility, are the moving principles of societary 
progress; that only in so far as they are guaranteed or prac- 
ticalized is the society healthy.“ 

But I discovered long ago that most minds are unfortu- 
nately so constituted that, in order to have them see that a 
thing is just that thing and nothing else, it must be labelled, 
and labelled in large letters too. Spencer and Buckle failed 
to label their works Anarchistic, and so the professors and 
teachers of universities and colleges give them freely into the 
hands of their students, without any fear of their corrupting 
influence. And Judging from my experience with college 
students and graduates, the confidence of the professors is 
not misplaced, for there is hardly one student in a hundred 
who does any independent thinking on social matters, or 
finds it in the least incumbent upon him to carry out an idea 
to its logical conclusion. By the working-classes, again, the 
ideas of these writers fail to make themselves appreciated, 
owing to the general distrust which the people entertain of 
abstract ideas, and especially of the idea of liberty, which 
they never hear invoked except when some governmental 
measure looking to their amelioration is proposed, and be- 
cause no definite solution of the problem of poverty by means 
of liberty is given by either of them. Therefore I hail with 
delight the advent of Proudhon. Lacking neither the hon- 
esty and vigor of intellect of Buckle, nor the scope and 
breadth of mind and sarcasm of Spencer, he has a knowledge 
of economics which neither of them possesses, and is conse- 
quently enabled to show the proidtariat liberty, not as a 
vague and beautiful abstraction, but a real, actual thing, 
upon the knowledge and possession of which their comfort 
and happiness depend. 

Wonderful and great as is the Economical Contradic- 
tions,” I am quite impatient to have it finished, in order that 
you may bring out the General Idea of the Revolution.“ 
Familiar as I was from Spencer with the idea of voluntary 
cooperation superseding aud dispensing with compulsory co- 
operation, this book was still a marvel to me in the wonder- 
ful clearness and force with which it demonstrates how the 
organization of credit negatives the State. It alone, in my 
estimation, is worth to any thinking person the whole price 
you ask for the Library.” 

Some time ago a State Socialist asked me how I 
anything in favor of Proudhon, a man who had 
the rights of woman, who was scarcely willin admit that 
she was a human being. While admitting all this, still 1 
think that unconsciously Proudhon done more for the 
rights of women than most of t who howl loudly for 
them. That Proudhon succeeded in emancipating h 
from so many of the prejudices of his count; me the 
strongest proof of his genius. As F) his time was, 
and still is, a strongly military country, that he should have 
attained-to thë Consistency he did in his ideas of liberty 
is truly marvellous,” With society organized as Proudhon 
wishes it, on an industrial basis, with the subjection of man 
to man done y with, the subjection of woman to man 
“Look where we will, we find that just 


y 
for 


betweeh man and man does it regulate the relationships be- 
we man and woman: same extent that the tri- 
umph of might over right is in a nation’s political 
institutions is it seen in its domfestic ones. Despotism in 
the State is necessarily associated with despotism in the 
family.” (Spencer — “ Seeial Staties.“) Proudhon’s inval- 
unable work in behalf of the social revolution places him, 
whether he desires it or not, in the foremost ranks of the 
emancipators of woman. The greater emancipation includes 
the lesser, for, as Sir Henry Maine says, the enfranchise- 
ment of woman fs butone of the phases of the individual- | 
istic movement, — 


It will probably be conceded by all who hav 
tention to our subject that the civilized societies of th, 
in steadily enlarging the personal and proprieta: 
dence of women, and even in granting to them 
lege, are only following out still farther a law of development 
which they have been obeying for many centuries. The 
society which once consisted of compact families has got 
extremely near to the condition in which it will consist ex- 
clusively of individuals, when it has completely assimilated 
the legal position of women to the legal position of men. In 
addition to many other objections which may be urged 
against the common allegation that the legal disabilities of 
women are mere] rt of the tyranny of sex over sex, it is 
historically and philosophically valueless, as indeed are most 
propositions concerning cl so large as sexes. What 
Feally did exist is the despotism of groups over the members 
composing them. What really is being relaxed is this des- 
potism. hether this relaxation is destined to end in utter 
dissolution — whether, on the other hand, under the influence 
of either voluntary agreement or of imperative law, society 
is destined to crystallize in new forms—are qnestions upon 
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which it is not now material to enter, even if there were any 
hope of solving them. All we need at nt note is that 
the so-called enfranchisement of women is merely a phase of 
a process which has affected very many other classes, the 
substitution of individual human beings for compact groups 
of human beings as the units of society. — Kurly History of 
Institutions. 
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The woman's cause is man's — they rise or sink 
Together, — dwarfed or god-like — bond or free." 


Yours very truly, GRRTRUDE B. KELLY. 


A Question for the Woman to Answer. 


To the Editor af Liberty: 

Your Liberty is now one of my most cherished periodicals. 
Anarchism has been the ideal to which I have long uncon- 
sciously been looking forward, and I find your exposition of 
its doctrines so clear, 80 forcible and convincing, that, al- 
though but recently “ born again,” Iam now full grown. 

do not wish to intrude upon your valuable time to the ex- 
tent of expecting a personal reply, but, if you deem it worthy 
of notice, I wish you would answer the following query (in 
Liberty) : 

Your views on marriage I cannot wholly accept because, un- 
der the present social conditions, the heavy burden of an un- 
(awful relation would fall upon the woman almost exclusively. 
Now, if you loved a woman, could you subject her to the 
social ostracism which she must inevitably endure, for the 
maintenance of a theory? Would it not be better, all things 
considered, ‘to do as they do in Rome"? 

Very truly yours, CuHanvorrr C. Hort, 
330 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 4, 1887. 
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vital question 


Tue form in which Mrs. Holt puts her question de- 
nies Anarchy at the start, because it presupposes 
woman as an instrument in man’s hands to be dis- 
posed of at his will, thus depriving woman of her in- 
dividual sovereignty. As I indicate in the heading, 
the question is properly one for the woman to answer. 
But, granting Mrs. Holt’s hypothesis that the woman 
were subject to my will, I should feel that I was pursu- 
ing a much less inconsiderate course in causing her to 
suffer the social ostracism which is so often the penalty 
of independence than in exposing her to the ten-fold 
worse evils and indignities of matrimonial bondage. 
Under none but the most extraordinary circumstances 
nsent to the latter course, even if the woman 
desired it. And such desire on her part would be in- 
versely proportional th her independence, bravery, in- 
telligence, and sight.— Eprror Linerry.] 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines thet high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou stay ns, we will trust in thee.” 
Jous Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 
Resides the article by Tak Kak which appears else- | 
where, | have another article from him in reply to John 
F. Kelly’s “Morality and Its Origin.” It is very long, 
and T could not find room for the whole of it in this 
issue; so, rather than divide it, I hold it over for 
the next. 

Tam at a loss to understand the opposition of Anar- 
chists (?) to the Pinkerton men onthe ground that they 
constitute a private police force. As a private police — 
that is, protective—force, the Pinkerton men exem- 
plify Anarchism; it is only as a private army of inva- 
sion that they become objectionable and Archistic. 
Nothing could show better than such criticism how 
ignorant certain so-called Anarchists are of the funda- 
mental principle of Anarchisin. 

The New York “Truth Seeker says that Aveling 
and Liebknecht “have no more sympathy with the 
opinions of such gentlemen as Benjamin R. Tucker 
and Henry Appleton than they have for the teachings | 
of the Communist of Judea.” Bless you, Macdonald, 
not half as much! The teachings of Aveling and Lieb- 
knecht bear a very close resemblance to those of the 
Communist of Judea, and are diametrically opposed to 
tho% of Appleton and Tucker. 

In the fifth of his sermons on the land question the 
reverend Pentecost of Newark dealt a very severe blow 
at the reform he was advocating. Supporting Henry 
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| over the signature of J. Wm. Lloyd, its author, but | reason, wise or foolish, had declined to join in fort 
with a title quite other than that which Mr. Lloyd | the association, the contracting parties would have had 


Whole No. 96. 


| to him divinest harmony? On the other hand, by | pose. But if, somewhere between these divisions of 


what rule of right or decency does Burnette G. Has- territory. had lived, prior to the formation of the asso- 
kell, editor of the “Labor Enquirer,” print this poem | ciation, some individual on his homestead, who for any 
ng 


chose, without giving his readers a word of informa- | no right to evict him, compel him to join, make him pay 
tion to that effect or doing anything to take the re-| for any incidental benefits that he might derive from 
sponsibility of this change upon himself? Tn the past proximity to their association, or restrict him in the 
I have convicted this man of lying. Since then the | exercise of any previously-enjoyed right to prevent him 
world’s not grown honest, nor has he. from reaping these benefits. Now, voluntary associa- 
tion necessarily involving the right of secession, any 
seceding member would naturally fall back into the 
position and upon the rights of the individual above 

I have lately been involved in several discussions leading | described, who refused 19 2550 a oi. So much, then, 
ont of your refusal to pay your poll-tax, and I would like to | for the attitude of the indiv idual toward any voluntary 
get from you your reasons, so far as they are public property, association surrounding him, his support thereof evi- 


Resistance to Taxation. 
To the Editor of Liberty: j 


| for that action. It seems to me that any good object could | dently depending upon his approval or disapproval of 


have been better and more easily obtained by compromising | its objects, his view of its efficiency in attaining them, 


George's proposition to tax land values, he said that, 
if it were carried out, probably not ten men in his 
church would be affected to the extent of a penny, If 
Mr. Pentecost told the truth, either his church is a very 
extraordinary one, or Henry George's plan utterly fails 
to secure justice to labor. Protestant congregations 
are not apt to be recruited exclusively or even princi- 
pally from the proletariat; as a general thing, three 
fourths of the members subsist, not on the wages of 
labor, but on the income derived from capital. If, 
then, out of Pentecost’s doubtless ourgeois church, not 
more than ten members will be affected in their in- 
comes by the taxation of land values, where is the 
enormous increase in the wages of labor to come from? 
No reform that does not strip capita! of its income and 
make the price of labor the only means of support is 
adequate to the solution of the social probleni. 


The New Haven “Workmen's Advocate,” official 
organ of the Socialistic Labor Party, prints the fol- 
lowing: “A Boston paper publishes the Anarchists’ 
March. As might be expected, the alignment is very 
nneven, each member of the ‘guard’ keeping his own 
time and whistling his own tune and marching in any 
direction regardless of his neighbor. Fun, though.” 
The “ Advocate,” when it said this, had had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing its contemporary of the same date, the 
Denver “Labor Enquirer,” another organ (not official, 
but very prominent) of the Socialistic Labor Party, in 
which appears the poem referred to, but under the 
head, “The March of the Workers.” What does the 
editor of the “Workmen's Advocate“ think about the 
alignment of the workers? Are they having “fun,” 
too, “each keeping his own time and whistling his 


own tune"? Or has the unevenness suddenly become: 
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with the law, except the object of propagandism, and that in 
attaining that object you were going beyond the right into 
paths where you could not bid any one follow who was trying 
to live square with the truth, so far as we may know it. 

It seems to me that we owe our taxes to the State, whether 
we believe in itor not, so long as we remain within its bor- 
ders, for the benefits which we willingly or unwillingly derive 
from it; that the only right course to be pursued is to leave 
any State whose laws we can no longer obey without violence 
to our own reason, and, Hf necessary, people a desert island 
for ourselves; for in staying in it and refusing to obey its 
authority, we are denying the right of others to combine on 
any system which they may deem right, and in trying to 
compel them to give up their contract, we are as far from 


right as they in trying to compel us to pay the taxes in which | 


we do not believe. 


I think that you neglect the grand race experience which | 


has given us our present governments when you wage war 
upon them all, and that a compromise with existing cireum- 
stances is as much a part of the right as following our own 
reason, for the existent is the induction of the race, and so 


long as our individual reasons are not all concordant it is en- | 


titled to its share of consideration, aml those who leave it out 
do, in so far, wrong. 

Even granting strict individualism to be the ultimate goal 
of the race development, still you seem to me positively on a 
false path when you attempt — as your emphatic denial of all 
authority of existing governments implies —to violently sub- 
stitute the end of developnrent for its beginning. 

I think that these are my main points of objection, and 


hope that you will pardon my impertinence in addressing you, | 


which did not come from any idle argumentative curiosity, 

but a genuine search for the truth, if it exists; and so I ven- 

tured to address you, as you by your action seem to me to ac- 

cept the burden of proof in your contest with the existent. 
Yours truly, FREDERICK A. C. PERRINE. 

7 ATLANTIC ST., Newark, N. J., Novemprn 11, 1855. 


(Mr. Perrine’s criticism is an entirely pertinent one, 
and of the sort that I like to answer,@hough in this 


instance cireumstances have delayed the appearance of | 


his letter. The gist of his position — in fact, the whole 
of his argument —is contained in his second paragraph, 
and it is based on the assumption that the State is 
precisely the thing which the Anarchists say it is not, 
—namely, a voluntary association of contracting indi- 
viduals. Were it really such, I should have no quarrel 
with it, and I should admit the truth of Mr. Perrine’s 
remarks. For certainly such voluntary association 
would be entitled to enforce whatever regulations the 
contracting parties might agree upon within the limits 
of whatever territory, or divisions of territory, had been 
brought into the association by these parties as indivi- 
dual occupiers thereof, and no non-contracting party 
would have a right to enter or remain in this domain 
except upon such terms as the association might im- 


| and his estimate of the advantages and disadvantages 
| involved in joining, seceding, or abstaining. Iut no 
| individual today finds himself under any such circum- 
stances, The States in the midst of which he lives 
cover all the ground there is, affording him no excape, 
| and are not voluntary associations, but gigantic usur- 
pations, There is not one of them which did not result 
| from the agreement of u larger or smaller number of 
| individuals, inspired Sometimes no doubt by belly, 
| but oftener by malevolent, designs, to declare al! the 
| territory and persons within certain boundaries a na- 
tion which every one of these persons must support, 
and to whose will, expressed through its sovereign le- 
| gislators and administrators no matter how chosen, 
| every one of them must submit. Such an institution 
is sheer tyranny, and has no rights which any iadivi- 
| dual is bound to respect; on the contrary, every indivi- 
dual who understands his rights and values his liberties 
will do his best to overthrow it. UC think it must now 
be plain to Mr. Perrine why I do not feel bound vit her 
to pay taxes or to emigrate. Whether I will pay thein 
or not is another question, —one of expediency. My 
object in refusing has been, as Mr. Perrine suggests, 
propagandism, and in the receipt of Mr. Perrine’s let- 
ter I find evidence of the adaptation of this policy to 
that end. Propagandis is the only motive that I can 
urge for isolated individual resistance to taxation. 
But out of propagandism by this and many other 
methods l expect there ultimately will develop the or- 
ganization of a determined body of men and women 
who will effectively, though passively, resist taxation, 
not simply for propagandism, but to directly cripple 
their oppressors. ‘This is the extent of the only * vio- 
lent substitution of end for beginning“ of which I can 
plead guilty of advocating, and, if the end can be 
“better and more easily obtained“ in auy other way, I 
should like to have it pointed out. The “grand race 
| experience” which Mr. Perrine thinks I neglect is a 
very imposing phrase, on hearing which one is moved 
| to lie down in prostrate submission; but whoever 
first chances to take a closer look will see that it is but 
one of those spooks of @hich Tak Kak tells us. Nearly 
all the evils with which mankind was ever afflicted 
were products of this “grand race experience,” and I 
am not aware that any were ever abolished by showing 
| it any unnecessary reverence. We will bow to it when 
| we must; we will “compromise with existing cireum- 
stances" when we have to; but at all other times we 
will follow our reason and the plumb-line.— Eprror 
Linenty.] 
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wce— the rigid, exact, thorough, and inclusive Seieuce of Society —is the 
liable guide to harmonic social relations among men. Neither the ardor of 
„nor the sentiment of brotherhood, nor the desperate devotion of generous 


piety, r A +e P 
enthusiasm, nor the repressive force of a rigid morality, offers any adequate remedy 


for the existing evils of humanity. All these may be necessary, indispensable, nay, 
infinitely higher in rank or sanctity, if you will, than the other. But Love must 
have its complement in Wisdom. To divorce them is to be guilty of “partialism,” 
just where it is of the utmost importance that the movement shall be integral and 
complete, 

12 Possibly this statement may enlighten some minds in relation to the exist- 
ing misunderstanding between the religionists and the Socialists. The former in- 
sist upon the spiritual element, the latter upon the scientific, as if the one or the 
other supplied the whole of what is requisite to a true development of society. 
Abstractly, the religionist may be said to be the nearest right, inasmuch as sub- 
stance is prior to form; but practically, and with reference to the present wants of 
society, the Socialist is nearer the truth. The spiritual element exists already, at 
least in embryo. ‘The aspiration after better and truer relations is swelling daily, 
bursting the bands of existing institutions, and demanding knowledge of the true 


way, — an organized body of the Christian idea of human brotherhood which the 


living soul may enter, and wherein it may dwell. But neither without the other is 
complete. 

13. So powerful is becoming the sentiment of right that, unless the demand so 
created| be followed by a complete discovery of the methods of its gratification, 
there is abundant danger that justice as a blind instinct may prove more destruc- 
tive than organized oppression. As in the case of the misdirected or ill-directed 

triotism in the illustration above, so every right sentiment and affection, without 
its complement of wisdom, is liable to become pernicious instead of beneficent iu 
its action. If the love the mother bears her child leads her to feed it to excess on 
candies and comfits, to confine it in close, warm rooms, and guard it from contact 
with whatever may test and develop its powers of endurance, far better that she 
loved it less. She needs, in addition to love, a knowledge of Physiology. The 
Science of Society is to the Community what Physiology is to the Individual; or, 
rather, it is to the relations of the Individual with others what Physiology is to the 
relations of the Individual, so to speak, with himself. 

14. In the same manner the knowledge on the part of the laboring classes or 
their friends that they are under an oppressive and exhausting system of the rela- 
tions of capital aud labor does not amount to a knowledge of the trne system, into 
which, when known, it should be their object to bring themselves as rapidly as pos- 
sible, To discover that true system, by any other means than by long years, per- 
haps long generations, of fallacious and exhausting experiments, must be the work 
of genius, of true science, profound fundamental investigation, or any other name you 
choose to bestow upon that faculty and that process by which elementary truths 
are evolved by contemplating the nature of a subject. 

15. The Socialist agitations of the present day are, therefore, eminently danger- 
ous, as much so as the most violent reactionist ever imagined them, unless Science 
intervenes to point the way to the solution. Religion, nor the dictates of a strin- 
gent morality, will ever reconcile men who have once appreciated their inherent, 
God-given rights, to the permanency of an unjust system by which they are de- 
rived of them. Mere make-shifts and patched-up contrivances will not answer. 

‘alse methods, such as Strikes, Trades’ Unions, Combinations of interests, and ar- 
bitrary regulations of all sorts, are but temporary palliations ending uniformly in 
disappointment, and often in aggravation of the evils sought to be alleviated. A 
distinguished writer upon these subjects says truly: “Establish tomorrow an ample 
and fair Seale of Prices in every employment under the sun, and two years of quiet 


and the ordinary mutations of Business would suffice to undermine and efface | 


nearly the whole, No reform under the present system, but a decided step out of 
and above that system, is the fit and enduring remedy for the wrongs and oppres- 
sions of Labor by Capital. And this must inevitably be a work of time, A shod 
tience, of genius, of self-sacrifice, and true heroism.” In other words, it is the 
province of Science to discover the true principles of trade as much as it is to dis- 
cover the laws of every other departmeut of human concerns, and that discovery is 
an important part of the still more comprehensive Science of Society. 

16. If, then, some profound philosopher, whose high authority could command 
universal belief, were to step forward and announce the discovery of a simple prin- 
ciple, which—adopted in trade or business — would determine with 5 
certainty the equitable price to be charged for every article sold, and for every 
species of property, and for every hour of time bestowed upon its production and 
distribution, so that labor in every department should get precisely its due reward, 
and the existing inequalities in the distribution of woth, and the consequent pov- 


erty aud wretcheduess of the masses, be speedily alleviated and finally removed; | 


and if, in addition, the principle were such that its adoption and practical conse- 
quences did not depend upon convincing the intellects or appealing to the benevo- 
lence of the wealthy classes, but lay within the compass of the powers of the 
laboring men themselves; if, still further than this, the principle did not demand, 
as a preliminary, the extensive coöperation, the mutual and implicit confidence, the 
complicated arrangements, the extensive knowledge of administration, and the 
violent change in domestic habits, some one or other of which is involved in nearly 
every proposition of Socialism, and for which the laboring classes are specially dis- 
qualified; if, in one word, this simple principle furnished demonstrably, unequivo- 
cally. immediately, and practically, the means whereby the laboring classes might 
step out from under the presengsystem, aud pase themselves in a condition of inde- 
pendence abore that system. —wonld not this announcement come in good time; 
would it not be a supply eminently adapted to the present demaud of the laboring 
masses in this country and elsewhere? 

With some misgivings as to the prudence of asserting Such a faith, in limine, I 
state my conviction that such a principle has been discovered and is now in the 
possession of a sinall number of persons who have been engaged in practically test- 
ing it, until its regulating and wealth-producing effects have been sufficiently, 
though not abundantly, demonstrated. 

17. Josian Warnes, formerly of Cincinnati, more recently a resident of Indi- 
ana, ix. | believe, justly entitled to be considered the discoverer of the principle to 
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which I refer, along with several others which he deems essential to the rectifica- 

tion of the social evils of the existing state of society. 

The principle itself is one which will not probably strike the reader, when first 

| stated, as either very profound, very practicable in its application, very important 

in its consequences, and perhaps not eveu as equitable in itself. It requires thought 
to be bestowed on each of these points. You will find, however, as you subject it 
to analysis, as you trace it into its ten thousand different applications, to owner- 
ship, to rent, to wages, etc., that it places all human transactions relating to pro- 
perty upon a new basis of exact justice, — that is, it has the perfect, simple, but 
all-prevailing character of a UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLE, 

The question as to the method of commencing to put the principle in operation 
is a distinct one, and only needs to be considered after the principle itself is under- 
stood. I have already observed that it has been and is now being practically tested 
with entire success. 

, 18. This principle, put into a formula, is thus stated; “Cost is Tar Lor or 
RICE.” 

The counter principle upon which all ownership is now maintained and all com- 
merce transacted in the world is that “Value is the limit of price,” or, as the prin- 
ciple is generally stated iu the cant language of trade, “A thing is worth what it 
will bring.” Between these two principles, so similar that the difference in the 
statement would hardly attract a moment's attention unless it were specially in- 
sisted upon, lies the essential difference between the whole system of civilized can- 
| nibalism by which the masses of human beings are mercilessly ground to powder 
for the accumulation of the wealth of the few, on the one hand, and on the other, 
the reign of equity, the just remuneration of labor, and the independence and ele- 
vation of all mankind. 

10. There is nothing apparently more innocent, harmless, and equitable in the 
world than the statement that a “thing should bring what it is worth,” and yet 
even that statement covers the most subtle fallacy which it has ever been given to 
human genius to detect and expose,—a fallacy more fruitful of evil than any other 
which the human intellect has ever been beclouded by. (430.) 

20. Value has nothing whatever to do, upon scientific principles, as demon- 
strated by Mr. Warnes, with settling the price at which any article should be 
sold. Cost is the only equitable limit, and by cost is meant the amount of labor 
| bestowed on its production, that measure being again measured by the painfulness 
or repugnance of the labor itself, (61, 65.) 

Value is a consideration for the purchaser alone, and determines him whether he 
will give the amount of the cost or not. (132.) 

21. This statement is calculated to raise a host of objections and inquiries. If 
one purchaser values an article more highly than another, by what principle will 
he be prevented from offering a higher price? How is it possible to measure the 
relative painfulness or repugnance of labor? What allowance is to be made for 
superior skill or natural capacity? How is that to be settled? How does this 
| principle settle the questions of interest, rent, machinery, ete.? What is the na- 
ture of the practical experiments which have already been made? ete., ete. 

22. These several questions will be specifically answered in this treatise upon 
“The Cost Principle,” except the last, which will be more satisfactorily replied ¢ to 
hy a work embodying the “ Practical Details“ of twenty-four years of continuous 
experiment upon the workings of this and the other principles related to it, and 
announced by Mr. Warren, which work Mr. Warren is now engaged himself in 
preparing for the press. These “Practical Details” will relate to the operations 
of two mercantile establishments conducted at different points, upon the Cost 
Principle, to the education of children, to social intercourse, and, finally, to the 
complex affairs of a village or town which has grown up daring the last four years, 
under the system of “Equitable Commerce,” of which the Cost Principle is the 
basis. This work upon “Practical Details” will contain, I may venture to affirm, 
from a personal knowledge of its character, a body of facts profoundly interesting 
to the philanthropic and philosophie student of human affairs. It must suffice for 
the present allusion to assert that there is no oue of the circle of principles em- 
| braced by Mr. Warren under the general name of “Equitable Commerce,” or by 
myself under the name of “The Science of Society,” which has not been patiently, 

repeatedly, and successfully applied in practice, in a variety of modes, long before 

it was announced in theory,—a point in which it is thought that these principles 
_ differ materially from all the numerous speculations upon social subjects to which 
the attention of the public has been heretofore solicited. 

23. ‘The village to which I have referred is situated in the State of Ohio. It 
contains as yet only about twenty families, or one hundred inhabitants, having a 
present prospect of a pretty rapid increase of numbers. I will call it, for the sake 
of a name by which to refer to it, Trt vine, stating at the same time that this 
is not the real name of the village, which I do not venture to give, as it might be 

disagreeable to some of the inhabitants to have the glare of publio notoriety at 80 
early a day upon their modest experiment. It might also subject them to visits of 
mere curiosity, or to letters of inquiry, which, without their consent, I have not the 
right to impose upon them. Another village upon the same principles is about be- 
ing organized in the vicinity of New York. 

nder the sobriquet of TRIALVILLE I shall have occasion, however, to refer to 

the operations at the former of these villages, which have so far proved successful 
| in a practical point of view that it is deemed, on the part of those most interested 
in this movement, to be a fitting time, now, to call the public attention more gene- 
rally to the results. The publication of these treatises is in fact the beginning of 
that effort, which, if the intentions of those of us who are engaged in the enter- 
| prise do not fail of realization, will be more and more continuously and urgently 
ut forth from this time forward. We believe that we have a great mission to 

ulfill,—a gospel of glad tidings to proclaim,—a practical and immediate solution 

of the whole problem of human rights and their full fruition to expound. While, 
| therefore, we cannot and would not entirely conceal the enthusiastic feelings by 
| which we are prompted in this effort, still, lest it may be thought that such senti- 
ments may have usurped the province of reason, we invite the most cautious inves- 
tigation aud the most rigid scrutiny, not only of the principles we propound, but 
also of the facts of their practital working. While, riene zaad F do not give the 
real name or exact location of our trial villages to the public at large, for the rea- 
sons I have stated, still we are anxious that all the facts relating to them shall be 
known, and the fullest opportunity for thorough investigation be given to all who 
may become in any especial degree interested in the subject, The author of this 
work will be gratified to communicate with all such, sad to reply to such inquiries 
as they may desire to have answered, upon a simple statement of their interest in 
the subject and their wish to know more of it. The real name and location of our 
trial towns will be communicated to such, and every facility given for investigation. 

Arrangements are contemplated for organizing other villages upon the same 

rinciples, and establishing an equitable exchange of products between them. It 
is not the object of the present work, however, to enter into the history or general 
plan of the movement, but simply to elucidate a single principle of a new science 
embracing the field of Ethies and of Political Economy. 

24. It will be appropriate, in this preliminary statement of the subject, to guard 
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against one or two Fee beef which may naturally enough arise from the 
nature of the terms emp 
attached to a simple 2 of trade. rae 3 

The term “ Equitable Commerce“ does not signify merely a new adjustment of 
the method of buying and selling. ‘The term is employed, by Mr. Warren, to sig- 
nify the whole of what I have preferred to denominate the Science of Society, in- 
cluding Ethics, Political Economy, and all else that concerns the outer relations of 
mankind. At the same time the mutual interchange of products is, as it were, the 
continent or basis upon which all other intercourse rests. Society reclines upon 
Industry. Without it man cannot exist. Other things may be of higher import, 
but it is of primary necessity. Solitary industry does not supply the wants of the 
individual. Hence trade or the exchange of products. With trade intercourse be- 
gins. It is the fisst in order of the long train of benefits which mankind mutually 
minister to each other. The term “commerce” is sometimes synonymous with 
trade or traflic, and at other times it is used in a more comprehensive sense. For 
that reason it has a double appropriateness to the subjects under consideration. 
It is employed therefore in the phrase “ Equitable Commerce,” to signify, first, 
Commerce in the minor sense, as synonymous with “trade,” and secondly, Com- 
merce in the major sense, as synonymous with the % English signification of the 
word, “conversation,” — i. ¢., human intercourse of all sorts,—the concrete, or tout 
ensemble, of human relations. 

25. I will here show that these investigations take in the whole scope of Com- 
merce in the major sense, after which I will return to the particular consideration 
and elucidation of the single principle, “Cost 1s THe Limit or Price,” which 
does, indeed, chiefly or i relate to Commerce in the minor sense, although 
the modes in which it affects Commerce in the major sense are almost infinite. 

26. According to Mr. Warren, the following is Tux PROBLEM TO BE SOLVED 
in all its several branches: 

“The proper, legitimate, and just reward of labor.” 

“Security of person and property.” 2m 

3. »The greatest practicable amount of freedom to each individual.” 
“Economy in the production and uses of wealth.” 

“To open the way to each individual for the possession of land and all other 
natural wealth.” 

6. „To make the interests of all to cooperate with and assist each other, instead 
of clashing with and counteracting each other.” 

7. “To withdraw the elements of discord, of war, of distrust and repulsion, and 
to establish a prevailing spirit of peace, order, and social sympathy.” 


27. And according to him, also, the following rrixciptes are the means of the 
solution: 

I. “INpivipvarry.” 

II. „Tur SOVEREIGNTY OF EACH INDIVIDUAL.” r 

III. “Cost tug Limir or Price.” 

IV. “A CIRCULATING MEDIUM, FOUNDED ON THE Cost oF Lanor.” 

V. “ADAPTATION OF THE SUPPLY TO Tak DEMAND.” 


To be continaed, 
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Our opinions, our convictions are equally opposed to Mazzini's. 
not believe in the existence of any Divinity whatever, other than that which has 
been created by the historic fantasy of men. Consequently for us there can be no 
divine revelation from on high, all religions having been only revelations of the 
collective mind of men, in proportion as it has developed in history, to itself, 
through this false divine prism. Not believing in God, we can no more believe in 
the intellectual and moral existence of human individuals outside of society, Man 
becomes man only in the bosom of society and only because of the collective co- 
operation of all men, whether present or past. This is a truth which forms the 
basis of all our socialistic beliefs and which I shall, therefore, try to develop and 
proyo fully in its time and place. Today I can only state the principle. And the 

rst consequence of this truth is this, — that neither religion, nor morality, nor 
even thought can be peculiarly and exclusively individual. The greatest men of 
history, the most sublime geniuses, the greatest philosophers or prophets, have al- 
ways received all the contents, all the foundation of their religion, of their moral- 
ity, and of their thought, from this same society of which they form a part and to 
which they seemed to bring it spontaneously or from on high. It is this accumu- 
lated treasure, the product of the collective labor, material, intellectual, and moral, 
of all past generations, elaborated anew and transformed slowly, in a manner more 
or less invisible and latent, by the new instincts, the aspirations, and the real and 


manifold new wants of the present generations, which always forms the contents | 


of the revelations or discoveries of these men of genius, who add only the formal 
work of their own brains, more capable than others of seizing and classifying the 
details in a larger whole or in a new synthesis. So that we may say with as much 
reason as justice that the men of genius are precisely those to whom society always 
gires more than to others, and, above all, more than it receives in return. Even 
the misfortunes and persecutions which it has lavished upon them with great gene- 
rosity hitherto have been transformed for them into benefits, because it is more 
than probable that, if it had accorded them gratitude, respect, riches, power, and 
authority during their lives, it would have made tyrants of them and transformed 
them into wicked and stupid privileged persons. 

From the truth which | have just laid down as a principle flows another conse- 
quence as important as the first,—that all religions and all systems of morality 
which prevail in a society are always the ideal expression of its real, material situ- 
ation, that is to say, of its economic organization first of all, but also of its political 
organization, the latter being, moreover, nothing but the legal and violent consecra- 
tion of the former. Christ, who was quite a different sort of socialist from Maz- 
zini, since he has declared that it was easier for a great rope—others say for a 
camel—to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into his 
Paradise,—Christ himself has said: For where your treasure is, there is your heart 
also! and he has tried to transfer human treasures into heaven, but he has not suc- 
ceeded. He has succeeded so little that the Church itself, this divine institution 
which has no other aim, if we may believe the Christian theologians and Mazzini 
himself, than to assure the road to heaven to all believers, was hardly officially es- 
tablished before it found nothing more pressing to do than to monopolize all the 
treasures of the earth, which it has justly considered as instruments of power and 
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enjoyment. During the fifteen centuries which have passed since the miraculous 
conversion of the very depraved and very great Emperor Constantine down to our 
time, have not all the Christian churches—Roman Catholic, Byzantiue-Greek, 
| Byzantine-Russian, Protestant— displayed by turns the most fanatical fury in the 
| preservation and increase of the holy properly and riches of the Church? i 

| Fifteen centuries of experience! “Should not such a solemn and memorable fail- 
| ure made by the most ideal religion in the world suffice, therefore, to prove to us 
the inconsistency of all abstract idealism on this earth, its absolute incompatibility 
with the fundamental conditions of human society? What will Mazzini do, then, 
with his new idealism, with his eclectic medley of traditions fallen into disuse and 
of Platonic absurdities revived, a sort of abortion which has neither the merit of 
the logical rationality of the metaphysicians, nor that of the material brutality of 
the positive religions, and which, at the same time that it revolts thought, does not 
even give to the superstition of the masses and to this need of believing in miracles 
which yet lives in feminine souls the nourishment afforded them by spiritualism 
or even Mormonism, — religions as new as Mazzini’s and much more positive? 


Man, like everything which exists, is matter. His soul, his mind, his thoughts, 
his morals are products of it, and he cannot make abstractions of them with im- 
punity. Every time that be attempts it, he falls back again, and with grievous 
consequences to himself, His pretended immateriality is always transformed, when 
it comes to action, into brutality, bestiality, negation of humanity. All that he 
can, all that he should do, is to humanize matter as much in himself as outside of 
himself, and he humanizes it by rendering it always more and more favorable to 
the complete development of his humanity by means of work, science, and the edu- 
cation which he gives himself under the directiou of this last combined with the 
historical experience of life. It is well understood that, when I speak of historic 
man, | speak always of collective man, of society, since the individual man, con- 
sidered outside of society, has never had a history, for the simple reason that as 
man but little developed, as thinking animal, or even as capable of pronouncing a 
few words, he has never existed; for — I repeat it again—the animal called man 
becomes really man only in society and by the cooperation of all society. Indivi- 
dual liberty itself is a product of this collective work, material, intellectual, and 
moral, of all the world. 

What is Humanity? It is animality endowed with the faculty of abstraction or 
of generalization, or of the highest known degree of intelligence; a faculty equally 
material, since it is the action of an entirely material organ called the brain, which, 
far from being exclusively peculiar to mau, is manifested, more aud more deve- 
loped, in the ascending series of the animal species, from the most formless animate 
being up to man. But in man alone it reaches this power of abstraction which 
permits him to lift himself by his thought not only above all the things that sur- 
round him, but also above himself, as real, living, and sentient being. It is by 
virtue of this faculty that by a slow historic labor which develops his mind, man 
is enabled to successively grasp things as a whole and seize the general and con- 
stant laws which manifest themselves in their relations and development. And it 
is in applying to his life and to his social relations the natural laws which he so 
| discovers that he succeeds in perfecting, little by little, his primitive animality and 

in transforming it into humanity. 
Humanity is, then, animality transformed by a progressive thought and by the 
| progressive application of this thought to life. For animal life itself is not at all 
as brutally material as the theologians, the consistent idealists, and Mazzini him- 
self are induced to believe: animals whose whole existence is concentrated exclu- 
sively in the two-fold passion of digestion and repens belong to the most 
inferior species. But in the species more developed in intelligence, in those which 
‘approach man, you will find the germs of all the passions of man, without an excep- 
| tion; you will find in them the love of children, the religious sentiment, sacrifice, 
the social passion, patriotic devotion, and even a beginning of scientific curiosity. 
Doubtless the care for the stomach and sexual love play a dominant réle, but do 
they not play a rôle, if not as dominant, at least excessively important, in the human 
world itselt? 

To sustain themselves animals, as individuals, must eat, and, as species, must 
propagate. That is the first, the real foundation of life, common to all species of 
animals from the most inferior, inclusively, up to man. All the other faculties and 
passions can be developed only on condition that these two primordial needs are 
satistied. ‘This is the supreme law of life from which no living being can escape. 

This law, which Mazzini must attribute to his God and which we attribute to no 
one, because we do not believe in laws ideally predetermined and because what we 
call natural laws constitute, in our eyes, only general and constaut resultants of an 
infinity of actions and reactions which veal things exercise incessantly, all on each 
and each on all,—this law transforms the animal kingdom iuto a Dapon tra- 

dy, of which nature, or at least our earth, still continues to be the bloody theatre. 
his is the mournful struggle for life, All the animal species exist only by de- 
struction, There are some, it is true, who are content with destroying the vegetable 
species. But there are at least as many others which can live only by devouring 
| animate and living beings. ‘These are the wild beasts, the carnivora, which are 
neither the least developed nor the least intelligent, since it is just these which, by 
their organization, approach nearest to man, and since man himself, an omnivorous 
animal, is the most ferocious and the most destructive of all. 


Such is then in its reality the law of nature. It is an indefatigable and inces- 
| sant devouring of each other: it is life which, in order to continue to be life, kills 
| and devours life. It is an assassination without merey and without truce. Before 
| this bloody fact which no one can deny, we really cannot understand how Mazzini, 
so jealous of the glory, wisdom, justice, and loving kindness of his God, can attri- 
bute to him the preéstablishment of this law and the creation of this world! Only 
a Divine Tiberius, a ferocious monster endowed with supreme power, could have 
created it. And how inconsistent, farther, is the attempt of Christian theology to 
explain this fact, which becomes monstrous as soon as it is attributed to any author 
whatever, by a fall of all nature, which was, they pretend, the necessary conse- 
quence of original sin. The explanation is doubtless absurd, but at least proves 
that they have felt the contradiction that exists between the inherent cruelty of 
the natural world and the infinite goodness of their God. For Mazzini even this 
contradiction does not exist. It must be added, also, that he never deigns to ob- 
serve the earth, but seeks the proofs of his God in the starry heaven which is so 
far, far away that it appears to him absolute and perfect. 

The history of man is nothing else than the continuation and development of this animal 
struggle for life. There is, in the animal kingdom, which includes man, this law, 
—that the numerical increase of a species is always determined by the question of 
the means of subsistence. Every species increases indefinitely till it has attained 
the limit when this quantity ceases to be proportional to the number of individuals 
| who compose it; then the more feeble individuals, forced to vield their pittance to 
| Continned on page 6, 
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In abolishing rent and interest, the last cestiges of old-time sla- 
tery, the Recolution abolishes H stroke the seord of the exeou- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gange nf the excTaeuan, the crasing-kaife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Polities, which young Lilerty yrinds beneath 
Aer hel — PROUDHON, 


The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any hey ay such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Monopoly, Communism, and Liberty. 


Pinney of the Winsted “Press” grows worse and 
worse, It will be remembered that, in attacking the 
free money theory, he said we had a taste of it in the 
day of State wildcat banking, when every little com- 
munity had its State bank issues; to which I made this 
answer: “How could State bank issues be free money? 
Monopoly is monopoly, whether granted by the United 
States or by a single State, and the old State banking 
system was a thoroughly monopolistic system.” This 
language clearly showed that the free money objection 
to the old State banks as well as to the present national 
banks is not founded on any mistaken idea that in 
either case the government actually issues the money, 
but that in both cases alike the money is issued by a 
monopoly granted by the government. But Pinney, 
not daring to meet this, affects to ignore the real mean- 
ing of my words by assuming to interpret them as fol- 
lows (thus giving new proof of my assertion that he 
wastes his strength in attacking windmills): 

It is apparently Mr. ‘Tucker's notion that State banks were 
an institution of the State. They were no more a government 
institution than is a railroad company that receives its char- 
ter from the State and conducts its business as a private cor- 
poration under State laws. . . . For purposes of illustration 
they answer well, and Mr. Tucker's effort to lessen the force 
of the illustration by answering that they were institutions 
of the State, because they are called for convenience State 
banks, is very near a resort to wilful falsehood. 


What refreshing audacity! Pinney knows perfectly 
well that the advocates of free money are opposed to 
the national banks as a monopoly enjoying a privilege 
granted by the government; yet these, like the old 
State banks, are no more a government institution 
than such a railroad company as he desctibes. Both 
national and State banks are law-created and law-pro- 
tected monopolies, aud therefore not free. Anybody, it 
is true, could establish a State bank, and can establish 
a national bank, who can observe the prescribed condi- 
tions. But the monopoly inheres in these compulsory con- 
ditions. The fact that national bank notes can be 
issued only by those who have government bonds and 
that State bank notes could be issued only by those who 
had specie makes both vitally and equally objectionable 
from the standpoint of free and mutual banking, the 
chief aim of which ix to secure the right of all wealth 
to monetization without prior conversion into some 


particular form of wealth limited in amount and with- | 


out being subjected to ruinous discounts. If Mr. Pin- 
ney does not kuow this, he is not competent to discuss 
finance; if he does know it, it was a quibble and “very 
near a resort to wilful falsehood” for him to identify 
the old State banking system with free banking. 

But he has another objection to free money, —that 
it would enable the man who has capital to monetize 
it, and so double his advantages over the laborer who 
has none. Therefore he would bave the general gov- 
ernment, which he calls the whole people, “monetize 
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| their combined wealth and use it in the forn of cur- 


rency, while at the same time the wealth remains in its 
owners’ hands for business purposes.“ This is Mr. 
Pinney's polite and covert way of saying that he would 
have those without property confiscate the goods of 
those who have property. For no governmental mask, 
no fiction of the “whole people,” can disguise the plain 
fact that to compel one man to put his property under 
pawn to secure money issued by or to another man 
who has no property is robbery and nothing else. 


| Though you leave the property in the owner's hands, 
there is a “grab” mortgage upon it in the hands of 


the government, which can foreclose when it sees fit. 
Mr. Pinney is on the rankest Communistic ground, and 
ought to declare himself a State Socialist at once. 
Certainly no one wishes more heartily than I that 
every industrious man was the owner of capital, and it 
is precisely to secure this result that I desire free 
money. 
Greenbhacker to know (for the Greenbackers know 
some valuable truths despite their fiat money delusion) 
that the economic benefits of an abundance of good 
money in circulation are shared by all, and not reaped 
exclusively by the issuers. He has often clearly shown 
that the effect of such abundance is to raise the labor- 
er's wages to an equivalence to his product, after which 
every laborer who wishes to possess capital will be able 
to accumulate it by his work. All that is wanted is a 
means of issuing such an abundance of money free of 
usury. Now, if they only had the liberty to do so, 
there are already enough large and small property- 
holders willing and anxious to issue money, to provide 
a far greater amount than is needed, and there would 
be sufficient competition among them to bring the price 
of issue down to cost,—that is, to abolish interest. 
Liberty avoids both forms of robbery,— monopoly on 
the one side and Communism on the other,—and se- 
cures all the beneficent results that are (falsely) 
claimed for either. T. 


Inconsistency of Governmentalists. 


The fact that persons of more than ordinary intelli- 
gence and honesty are deluded into the acceptance of 
governinental remedies for social evils is often at first 
sight very disheartening to the Anarchist, but on fur- 
ther reflection he may find in it some solace, for, if the 
principles of liberty are true, they must ultimately tri- 
umph, and no permanent injury can be done them by 
the most earnest and honest advocacy of their oppo- 
sites. As Mill says, there is no keener intellectual en- 
joyment than the holding of certain opinions as true, 
after we are sure that we have seen and examined all 
the arguments that may be brought to bear against 
them. This enjoyment is one that is wholly lost by all 
those who would wish to set any limit whatsoever to free 
discussion. Another fact, and one of great practical 
importance, is that errors being upheld by persons both 
honest and intelligent are more likely to be carried to 
their logical consequences, and hence made more easily 
demonstrable that they are errors, thus leading in the 
end to the gain of the cause of truth. 

I was led into these reflections recently by reading 
Annie Besant's report of the Fabian Conference. She 
says: 

It is a most extraordinary thing that people who are in fa- 
vor of the nationalisation of the raw material should be 
against the nationalisation of the means of production. Men 
who are Socialist in their aspect to the one remain Individu- 
alistic in their aspect to the other. They illogically refuse to 
apply to capital the arguments which they hold valid as 
against private property in land; and I notice a curious tend- 
ency among Radicals who are strongly in favor of the nationa- 
lisation of land to lose their tempers when they are pressed 


| with their own arguments applied to capital, and to take re- 


fuge in denunciation and the free use of uncomplimentary 
epithets, instead of relying on reason and sound logic. 


Mrs. Besant is perfectly right as to the state of in- 
consistency in which the minds of most people are. 
They see no reason why we should not have liberty to 
settle this question, and authority to settle that, accord- 
ing as it may suit the whim of the moment. They have 
no idea of a deep underlying principle to which they 
are bound to conform all their acts. There are unfor- 
tunately very few of those “slaves to an idea" whom 
Tak Kak so much despises (though T notice that he 


I thought Mr. Pinney was a good enough | 


| hirpself is a slave to the idea that he must not be slave 
to an idea), But Mrs. Besant herself is not quite con- 
sistent. Why should we draw the line at the nation- 
alisation of the means of production any more than at 
that of the land? Why exempt the manufactured ar- 
ticles? This line Kropotkine, being still more logical 
than Mrs. Besant, refuses to draw. In the series of 
articles on “ Expropriation” now running through “ Le 
Révolté,” he argues logically and fairly that it is non- 
sense to confine the idea of capital to raw material and 
the means of production, but that expropriation must 
begin with the manufactured articles; that houses, and 
clothing, and food, are as much a necessary part of 
the laborer’s capital as the raw material upon which to 
work; and that his need of them implies his right to 
use them. Are you prepared to go that length, Mrs. 
Besant? If vod are not, you are only a very little more 
logical than your Radical friends. 

Kropotkine must get the prize for consistency so far, 
| but even he will not stand a very severe test. He has 
a wholesome fear of the State, as he well ought, from 
his experience in France and Russia, but he has no con- 
ception of justice without some State arrangement to 
carry it out. He will have the citizens go down into 
the streets and divide up the expropriated goods after 
the revolution. What these indefinite citizens are (I 
suppose some ghostly affair, like Communistic Anar- 
chy), how they will differ from a State, and who is to 
decide what are the “needs” of the different people, 1 
have not yet been able to make out. 

It is very curious that a man of Kropotkine's ability 
fails to see that there is no necessity for this expropri- 
ation which he contemplates; that all that is necessary 
is to cease to support the present system, which will 
then die for lack of nourishment; that what is called 
capital, even the most solid portions of it, could not 
exist a year, unless it were constantly renewed and re- 
vivified by labor; that expropriation, however just it 
may be, would “not pay.” 

One of the most frequent charges brought against 
Anarchists is that they have no conception of the unity 
and solidarity of the human race; that each one wishes 
to act as if he alone existed in the world; that they en- 
tirely deny that we are our brothers’ keepers. Rather 
a strange charge to be brought by those who are con- 
stantly making and dreaming of artificial devices for 
keeping men and women from devouring each other, 
while we are so convinced that the interests of all hu- 
man beings are so bound together that no artificial 
bond is needed, that all artificial restraints tend to 
push them apart (by dividing their interests) instead of 
keeping them together. We, and we alone, are true be- 
lievers in the unity of the human race, and it is for this 
reason, as Proudhon says, that we look not to an orga- 
nization of society, but to an organization of the eco- 
nomic forces for the establishment of peace upon earth. 

Geereupe B. Kray. 


| Enslavement to Ideas. 

I fear 1 cannot share Miss Kelly's regret that there 
are “few of those slaves to an idea whom Tak Kak so 
much despises.” And that for two reasons. First, 
because it is not true. Ah! This world would not be 
the vale of tears and grief that it now is if there were 
“few slaves to an idea” init. Unhappily, Carlyle was 
right; the fools constitute an overwhelming majority, 
and the few stray voices of thinking and independent 
beings are drowned in the tumult and howl of the su- 
perstitious masses. Second, because these slaves to au 
idea cannot be too much despised. Miss Kelly entirely 
misunderstands. Tak Kak, and her use of the word 
slave is entirely unjustifiable. Those who “hold cer- 
tain opinions as true, after having seen and examined 

| all the arguments that may be brought to bear against 
| them,” and who experience that keen intellectual en- 
joyment of which she speaks, are hardly to be classified 
with the slaves to an idea. But those who accept laws, 
ideas, and beliefs without examination and under- 
standing, and who obey external regulations only be- 
cause “thus saith the Lord,” or thus our fathers taught 
us, are wretched slaves of the most pitiable kind. 
Not only are they strangers to that “keen intellectual 
enjoyment,” but they fail to enjoy the use of their 
reason and faculties altogether. Physically we are all 
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slaves, and our bodily chains can never be broken till 
we gain spiritual freedom. When a sufficient number 
of people have, like us, liberated their souls, slavery in 
all its forms will be abolished. V. Yarros. 


A Defence of Spencer. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

A few weeks since Victor Yarros spoke of Herbert Spencer 
as a loyal servant of the bourgeoisie. This is, I think, a 
xreat mistake. Though Spencer has not done all we could 
wish, yet what he has done he has done well. In fact I know 
of no English-writing person who has done so much to ad- 
vance our cause as he. 

The expression “loyal servants of the bourgerisie” has, 
besides, the savor of cant, and cant is our deadliest enemy. 
The bourgeoisie not being a well-defined class like the feudal 
aristocracy with class traditions and class instincts, but a 
mob ever varying in composition, and the fractions of which 
exploit each other as they do the proletariat, it has as a class 
no paid agents, and it can develop no loyalty in anyone. Con- 
sequently the phrase loyal Servant“ can mean only, if it 
mean anything, that the person to whom it is applied profits 
by the maintenance of the conditions under which the bour- 
ueoisiy thrives, — that he is himself bourgeois, —and there- | 
fore seeks to maintain those conditions. Now it is not true | 
«of Spencer that he either profits to any great extent by exist- 
ing conditions, or that he seeks to maintain them. No one 
has pointed out in sharper language than he the existing com- 
mercial corruption, no one has traced it more clearly than he 
to its causes, and few have more definitely pointed ont the 
remedies. On one point, the management of corporations, 
he has distanced all others, for he has clearly demonstrated 
that the evils complained of, and which are usually made the 
pretext for the demand for the absorption of the corporations 
by the State, are, when not produced directly by State inter- 
ference, the result of the adoption of State methods — major- 
ity rule and unlimited contracts -~inside the corporations. 

The difference between the professed Anarchist and Spen- 
cer is simply that Spencer has not taken the last step of de- 
manding the abolition of the State; and that he has not done 
so is no doubt largely caused by the circumstances in which 
he is placed. The demand, however, follows so logically 
from his reasoning that we may count him with us. Let us 
examine his position a little. He wishes to retain the State: 
1, for protection from foreign enemies; 2, to administer jus- 
tice in civil disputes: 3, to prevent or redress criminal 
aggression. 

Now, his first reason for the retention of the State begs the 
question, for it is at most but a reason for retaining u State, 
or, as he himself puts it, as long as nations retain the habit 
of burglary, it will be necessary for each nation to maintain 
a defensive force to resist such burglary. But as the plea of 
the Anarchist is for the abolition of the State, and hence of 
international burglary, the argument is no good against him: 
in fact, it simply amounts to telling him that he will not 
have Anarchy before it comes, or that the State and Anarchy 
are incompatible. It is exactly the same reason that is used | 
in favor of the maintenance of the vast standing armies of | 
continental Europe. 

As to the second reason, Spencer will searcely say that the 
State has any right to interfere, except it be called in by at 
least one of the parties to the dispute, In fact, he limits the 
State’s interfereuce to the enforcing of contracts, and the 
right to make contracts necessarily implies the right to ab- 
rogate them, both parties consenting. Where both parties 
to the dispute are not desirous of State intervention, it must 
be obvious that the State has no greater right to interfere 
than has any individual, except in so far as, being stronger, 
its interference may be more effectual. Where both parties 
are willing it becomes a case of ordinary arbitration, and 
any third party in whom the disputants have trust can do 
equally as well as the State. In fact, Spencer himself has 
shown that the latter method is the better, and that it tends 
to replace the action of the State. He has demonstrated 
that the State's action in such cases is costly and imperfect, 
while that of private individuals or voluntary organizations 
is rapid and cheap. And in the case that one of the parties 
to a dispute refuses to submit the case to arbitration, there 
is sufficient power in voluntary protective organizations to 
bring him to terms. Take the case of a merchant accused of | 
not living up to his contracts. If a jury of his fellows of | 
good reputation report that he has refused to defend him- 
self, and that, so far as the evidence they can procure shows, f 
he is guilty, the punishment following through loss of trade 
is more severe than any the State is likely to inflict. | 

There remains the case of direct aggression on life and pro- 
perty, and the prevention of this is certainly by far the best 
reason alleged for maintaining the State. But, after all, pay- | 
ment for protection from crime is a species of insurance, and | 
I fail to see any good reason why one should be compelled to | 
join one insurance company rather than another. If it be 
not the business of city government to tax the citizens in 
order to procure a water supply so as to be able to protect 
them from fire, — and Spencer says it is not, —how can it be 
the business of the same government to tax the citizens for 
the maintenance of a police force to enable it to repress fire- 
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raisers? And here we come to the root of the matter. 
Spencer's general position is that the State has not the right 
of positive regulation, while it has that of negative regula- 
tion, meaning by the latter term the prevention of aggression. | 
Now, is or is not taxation positive regulation? When we 
bear iu mind that the individual citizen has practically no 
voice in determining how much he shall pay, nor how his 
money shall be expended, the reply cannot be doubtful. The 
State takes from the individual —I speak of the State per- 
forming its “legitimate” functions only — what it thinks 
necessary and expends it as it thinks advisable for his proteo- | 
tion. Evidently here is no contract, here is no exchange of | 
services, a giving of so much for so much; here is only posi- j 
tive regulation. The State insists on rendering its services 
and sets its own pay. And if it do not do this; if the indivi- 
dual citizen has the liberty of choice; if he is to pay for pro- 
tection only as-he pays for other things,—then Anarchy is | 
here and the State is dead. And that Spencer really wishes | 
to kill the State by making taxation impossible there is some 
reason to believe. Take his proposal to make all taxation 
direct, direct taxation having, as he says, the advantage that 
it is difficult to collect when small in amount and practically 
impossible when large. Or take his recent utterance in 
regard to majority rule, that the majority has the right to 
decide what the joint action shall be in those cases in which 
the minority admits the necessity of joint action, that is to 
say, the majority may rule the minority when majority and 
minority are at one. 

‘The foregoing paragraphs were written before No. 95 of 
Liberty came to hand. In that I was surprised to find it 
stated that Spencer has not denounced the land and money 
monopolies, Surely this must have been written in tempo- 
rary forgetfulness of the facts. It is true that Spencer has 
said nothing in favor of mutual banking, that he does not 
even know anything about it; but nevertheless he has de- 
nounced the monopoly of the issuance of money most vigor- 
ously, and it is not his fault if mutual banking does not exist. 
Spencer may not be an Anarchist, but when our posterity un- 
dertakes to make up the roll of those to whose labors it will 
owe Anarchy, Spencer's name will stand with those of Con- 
dorcet, Humboldt, Buckle, and Proudhon, and it will be 
neither the last nor the least, Joux F. KELLY. 

(Mr. Kelly states me a little too emphatically. I 
did not quite say that Spencer has not denounced the 
land and money monopolies; I said that he has little or 
nothing to say about them. As Mr. Kelly puts it, my 
criticism of Spencer covers his past; but it was my in- 
tention to refer only to his present attitude, and my 
words, though perhaps lacking precision, do not neces- 
sarily reflect upon any but Spencer’s more recent utter- 
ances. I could not have meant otherwise, for, when 
writing the passage in question, I had distinctly in 
mind Spencer's admirable essay against the money 
monopoly to which Mr. Kelly refers. But this, good 
as it is, only partially excuses Spencer; in one view, 
indeed, its very excellence aggravates his subsequent 
offence. Knowing the importance of the matter, he 
should have dwelt upon it longer and returned to it 
oftener. But he has simply contented himself with 
stating on one or two occasions — with much force and 
lucidity, it is true—a portion of the truth about 
money and the liberty of its issue. This is contained 
in one of the least known of his books, and most of 
those who may be said to be tolerably and intelligently 
familiar with his philosophy are entirely unaware 
that he has written anything on the question of 
banking. If he had cared to give it a prominence pro- 
portional to its importance, he could and would have 
done so by that method of varied iteration of which he 
is so superb a master, and which he values so highly 
as a means of inducing the acceptance of newly-dis- 
covered truths by reluctant minds. When any truth 
is particularly dear to Mr. Spencer's heart, you will 
find him turning it over in a thousand ways, exhibit- 
ing it in every possible light, and marshalling all the 
resources of his vast research in its support. But not 
so with free banking. That subject he has long neg- 


| lected, and doubtless many think that he looks upon 


his once-expressed opinion as part of a crop of intellec- 
tual wild oats. To a degree, then, it is Mr. Spencer's 
fault that free banking does not exist, and that degree 
is proportional to the influence upon which Mr. Kelly 
very properly insists in his behalf. So, in spite of my 
admiration, and my desire to think absolutely well of 
him, suspicion of his motive, of his honesty, of his 
bravery, forces its way into my mind, and I am temp- 
ted to echo the opinion expressed by Gertrude B. Kelly, 
in a masterful criticism of Spencer which once ap- 
peared in these columns, that, “when Mr. Spencer was 
younger,” he was “probably more honest,” and that 


| “in the near future men will wonder how Mr. Spencer, 


‘the philosopher’ of the nineteenth century, could have 
allowed his devotion to the bourgeoisie to cloud his mo- 
rality,” though I cannot go as far as she does in assert- 
ing that “Mr. Spencer comes to the assistance of the 
landowners and capitalists in general with all the ar- 


| guments in his power, even if the views now expressed 


are totally opposed to those expressed before he was 


captured by the bourgeoisie.” With these comments 


on that portion of Mr. Kelly's letter which particularly 
calls for answer from me, I leave the rest to Mr. Yar- 
ros to answer when and as he pleases, congratulating 
him on having called forth such an accurate analytical 
presentation of Mr. Spencer's attitude towards the 
State as Mr. Kelly has given, and one which, in view 
of what Mr. Spencer may be supposed to know, better 
warrants criticism than defence of him.—Eprtor 
Linzurx.] 


Proudhon’s Preeminence. 


My dear Mr. Tucker : 

Manifestly a sort of reversed Midas, all the gold I have 
hitherto touched has speedily dissolved, and what I have 
most earnestly striven after in almost every instance vanished 
beyond my reach. Indeed, I have so long camped with de- 
feat that I doubt whether I could ever feel comfortable in the 
company of victory. I fear I am so made that I shall forever 
train with the defeated. And so may it be. I will not be- 
wail it. But while I am beginning to resign myself to my 
fate,—that of a lone wanderer with nothing but his ideal 
and some friends and fellow-thinkers scattered over the earth 
to cheer and sustain him in an unfriendly world well-nigh 
bereft of all ideals and fatally immersed in a “ mere property 
career,” — 1 hope there is something better in store for you 
and your great enterprises, Liberty and now also “The 
Proudhon Library,” and that in your case the high spiritual 
rewards that always accompany the service of a noble cause 
will not want their material counterpart. In the prosecution 
of your journalistic and literary enterprises I sincerely wish 
you the most abundant success. Your essential work has my 
unqualified approval. In exalting, like Jesus, the Quakers, 
Emerson, and some other characters in whom the race 
flowered, the spontaneous element in man above fixed insti- 
tutions, religious, political, or of whatever nature, and pro- 
claiming the supreme excellence of liberty as a solvent 
of social ills and as the condition precedent to the pe- 
rennial regeneration of human society, you, together with 
other Anarchists, are working, not for an age, but for all 
time.“ Among the eminent thinkers and writers who pro- 
ceeded on similar lines, who clearly recognized the utter 
futility and crime of politics and all arbitrary interference 
in the work of social reform, and who with great elo- 
quence and power placed before the world the new hope 
there is for it in the spontaneous and natural agencies of 
liberty, the Frenchman Proudhon, so far as I am able to 
judge, is unexcelled. I cannot but congratulate you upon 
your undertaking the translation and publication of his com- 
plete works. It is true we have Herbert Spencer and Emer- 
son, but Proudhon did his work in his own characteristic 
way, different from and often surpassing theirs, and for one 
I hold there is room for him in English. Let me assure you 
of my hearty coöperation in this your new enterprise. Ihave 
already urged the “Proudhon Library” upon a number of 
friends, and shall continue to bespeak for it the favor of 
others. Of course you are to place me on your list as a sub- 
seriber. It grieves me not to be able to support your enter- 
prise more largely. 

Yours truly, 
Sr. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


Groner ScHUMM. 


Explanatory. 
Dear Mr. Tucker : 

In my “ Pen Pictures of the Prisoners” I find that my free, 
off-hand style, intended for private information and after- 
wards printed with my consent, contains some references 
which have been misinterpreted. In saying Neebe ‘ was on 
bail before trial, and not having a knowledge of the future — 
remained!“ I did not intend to insinuate that he would not 
have stood his ground had he known. In the bare statement 
of fact I meant no reproach upon a character of undaunted 
courage and proved honor. To no one has Neebe ever ex- 
pressed a word of regret. 

From my remarks about friend Parsons some, to my sur- 
prise, have drawn the inference that, if he had“ known the 
situation,” he also would not have returned. As I stated, his 
own sense of duty impelled him to return. That, in his inno- 
cence, he may have believed it was to an acquittal is a retiee- 
tion on the Court and jury rather than on him. As I said, he 
“came back because honor demanded it,“ and, if I had added, 
as I believe, ‘ would do the same thing again,“ probably none 
would have misunderstood my meaning. Truly yours, 

Dyer D. Lum. 
Cm CA. ILLINOIS. 
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the stronger, die of hunger. 
occurs in the same way among different species. 
the weaker. . . . 

Is not this same fact repeated and reproduced even today in the history of human 
societies? There is, however, in this respect, an enormous difference between man 
and the other animal species. Among some of the latter intelligence reaches such 
a degree of development that, in anticipation of the future,—of winter, for in- 
stance,—they store up provisions. 
yet had the idea of making the earth yield, by artificial means, by cultivation, — 
that is, by the application of natural laws either to labor or to the struggle for life, 
— more than it yields naturally. Man alone has had this thought, and he could 

et it only through this power of abstraction, of generalization, which has enabled 
fina to perceive, to verify, and to know again successively the constant processes 
of development of real things, otherwise called the laws of nature, by means of po- 
sitive science, commencing with the so simple and imperfect observations of primi- 
tive societies and continuing to the most complicated combinations of the present 
scientific systems. 

It is in and by this that the human world began to separate itself definitively 
from the animal world. Alone among all the living species on this earth, the 


What happens sinong individnals of the same species 
‘he stronger supplant, eliminate 


human species has a history in the sense of the progressive development of an ac- | 


tual society. In the rest of the animal world there is also a history, but it is mani- 
fested exclusively by the physiological and, as it were, simply material development 
of the species and races, by the production of new species and races, while each 
species considered separately, as long as it exists, hardly progresses, living today 
as it lived a thousand years ago. 

Man alone, thanks to his two precious faculties, thought and speech, which are so 


far inseparable that one cannot say really which is first, each implying the other, | 
— one of which recognizes nature and its laws, while the other transmits to gene- | A n 
| trembling at the thought of the consequences if her treason had 


rations to come, as an accumulated treasure, all the discoveries and all the expe- 
— of past centuries, — thanks to these two magnificent faculties, man alone has 
a history. 

At first he lived, scattered in little societies over the earth, like a brutal and 
ferocious beast, living on the natural fruits of the earth, and mingling in his meals 
uncooked vegetables and fruits with the flesh of animals, including that of men. 
He recognized so little the human character of his neighbors belonging to other 
tribes that he ate them whenever he could. Cannibalism, we know, was the point 
of departure of human civilization. The first men lived chiefly by hunting and 
war, war itself being only a hunt for men. 

Much later we find the man-shepherd. This is already an immense step forward. 
He does not yet cultivate the ground; but he already cultivates different species of 
animals, which he has kamei Di only to subdue but to tame, by transforming 
somewhat their nature, by means of his dominant intelligence and will, and on 
whose flesh and milk he feeds, while their skins serve him for clothing. 

Later we find him a farmer. Man becomes sedentary and begins to have a coun- 
try. With this phase of his economical development are connected, among most of 
the peoples known to history, some facts as well religious as political, and which 
are not its first cause, as Mazzini claims, but, on the contrary, its result, expression, 
and, as it were, ideal consecration, These facts are the worship of the tombs of 
the fathers, the constitution of the patriarchal right and of property in the person 
of the head of the family, the patriarchal government of the ancients, slavery. 

The hunting people had no need of slaves, knowing only the noble works of hunt- 
ing and fighting, which a part of our civilized society still considers as a prerogative 
of men well-born. It would eveu have been impossible for them to support slaves, 
for hunting is never excessively productive, and hunting peoples, as we see them 
today in the deserts of Africa and America, often find themselves reduced to death 
by starvation. In this first phase of human barbarism, women are the natural 
slaves on whom brutal and ferocious man throws all the burden of work which his 
miserable household requires. Consequently he does not make slaves, he kills his 
enemy and eats him. 

To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 98. 

They looked at her, perplexed and agitated; without vexation at her strange and 
untimely interruption, hes such a grave crisis was at hand, but not without a 
keen anxiety, so strongly was the expression of an intense will affirmed on her life- 
less face, as well as in Ba eyes as dark as caverns. j i ; 

„Silence! Why?“ asked Treor, with solicitude, believing, for his part, in a 
mental derangement easily conceivable. 5 . : 

„Because. . . said the poor woman, with unheard-of difliculties, tearing out 
the syllables, “ because“... Y 5 4 

They positively hung upon her lips, suffering to see her exert herself in such a 
way, the veins swollen on her yellow forehead, her lips compressed like those of a 
mask in antique tragedy. 

“ Because?” gently asked Marian, who had come in. 

But no other sound passed between her clenched teeth; she doubtless could not 
speak, and so abandoned this struggle against the obstacle which closed her jaws, 
and her expressive eyes veiled themselves under their heavy, swollen lids, burned 
by tears shed daily, without respite. 

„Come!“ said Treor's granddaughter; and she tried by coaxing to lead her 
away among the children, But Edith, extending her arm with a sudden push, 
drove her away. 

“No!” said she, in a harsh tone, lifting her eyelids and showing a transformed 
face, painful in its expression to the point of paroxysm. 

Harvey stepped towards her and questioned her. 
felt? What preoccupation was crossing her mind? If she had a reason why they 
should be quiet, well, let her give it! 

“Leave mel” she said, lowering her head and hiding her face, on which was now 

inted extreme confusion, followed suddenly by fright at the visions passing 

efore her. 

In truth, in a cloud of blood which blinded her, was heaped up a great pile of 
corpses. Stretching as far as the eye could reach, covering the entire country, the 
plains, the mountains, and the faces of the dead, turned toward her, looked at her 
reproachfully. ‘ 

Through this funereal litter of all the males, young, middle-aged, old, armed for 
deliverauce and massacred by Newington’s forewarned soldiers, wives, sisters, 
daughters, mothers wandered inconsolable, embracing with frenzy, in the madness 
of their grief, those whom they recognized, and hurling maledictions till they 
themselves expired, exhausted by the horrors of a dreadful agony. 
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But no other animal species that I know has | 


What was it then, that she | 


| speaking in a loud voice, disdainful, with defiance on his crafty li 
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Alone, the widow of Arklow remained standing in the Sea of blood which 
mounted to her knees, and then to her breast, eid she contemplated her work 
while the ravens feasted, croaking her name and thanking her for this banquet of 
flesh which she offered them; and Arklow, risen from his grave, disowned her; 


| and her Michael, renouncing the benefit of the treason which assured him exist- 


ence, killed himself hy the side of his comrades, refusing to look at her, from fear 
that he might be suspected of connivance. 

“No! no! no!” she articulated energetically, exciting their curiosity like an 
enigma. 

Horrified at the carnage of which she had had a glimpse, at these hearts of 
mothers or wives broken by her odious selfishness, she repented, decided that these 


| abominations should not be committed, resolved to suffer alone the death of a son 


and to rejoin him immediately in the tomb. 

Concentrating all her powers, tottering, she succeeded in detaching herself from 
the door, in taking a few steps, supported by Harvey and ‘Treor, es designating 
the hiding-place where the Duke was trembling with rage, she said, answering at 
last the question of a few moments before: 

“ Because, — because my Lord Newington is there.” 

“In my house!” cried Treor. “Nonsense!” 

“I brought him in!” said the widow. 

“She is wandering!" exclaimed several at once, filled with commiseration. 

“Tt is the truth!“ said the Duke, putting aside the curtain which concealed him, 
and springing out of his hiding-place, with no pallor in his cheeks, but proud, 
his arms 
crossed, not dreaming of having recourse to his weapons, notwithstanding the cries 
of death which rose, notwithstanding the circle which narrowed around him. 

“ He promised to pardon my child!” explained Edith, in a hollow voice, to those 
a hundred leagues from supposing her guilty of such an act. 

The mothers present comprehended her, nevertheless, and pitied her, while 
n continued to 
the end. 

Under the broadside of furious looks, of insults, for having imposed such a bar- 
gain on an unfortunate woman, so tried, on a brain weakened by the assassination 
of her husband, the burning of her hut, and the captivity of her son; before men- 
aces flung in his face, and clenched fists two inches from his nose, the Duke maiu- 
tained a bold front, eyeing by turns the nearest and most furious assailants, 


f 3 them in an insulting scorn which exasperated them. 


In their hands, their prisoner, he dared them; certain of them, intimidated,. 
lowered their eyes; he still appeared formidable. Free, commanding his soldiers, 
warning them of the announced attack, surely not one of them would escape, 

Consequently it was the part of prudence to suppress him. 

“To death! to death!” they vied with each other in repeating. 

“Or let him sign the order to release Michael!" said a woman. 

Newington sneered; a hand was stretched out to seize him; he grasped it, and, 
twisting it between his powerful fingers, he brought the aggressor, whose suffering 
made him lose heart, to his knees; then they would have thrown themselves on the 
Duke, if Treor and Harvey had not checked their fury. 

“No execution without trial!” said the agitator. 

“Justice and its pomp and paraphernalia!" sneered the Duke. “A court, wit- 
nesses, a summing-ůup, a sentence. My God! all these formalities waste precious 
time, and during the delays the prisoner, the accused, the condemned stands a 
chance of being rescued and revenged. I answer you that, for my part, | would 
not stand upon so much ceremony.” 

“Do not tempt us,” said Treor; but he went on in the midst of continual mut- 
terings which grew ever louder; 

“Of all those who are here, whose faces I have seen, whose voices [ know, the 
furious ones, not one, | swear to you, will lead a long life. Very short, on the 
contrary, at the eud of a rope. Clear the way, then, that I may escape, you black- 
guards! Or else strangle me as soon as possible, set your fangs in my throat, you 

ogs of rebels. . . if you can!” 

“Duke, no provocation! !!. 
will not awe us!” said Treor. 

“To death! We wait too long!“ murmured the greater part of the assembly, 


We hold you in our power, and your bravado 


| feverish, thirsting for vengeance, and Newington, in the crowd, driven to the wall.“ 


hastily pulled his pistols from his belt, pointed them in front of him, with finger 
on the trigger, ane admonished them not to defy his dogs: they would bark and 
bite at the same time! 

They were not afraid, but pre’ for a new rush; several Bunclodyans forced 
a passage, claiming the perilous honor of arresting the rascal; Paddy Neill, in the 
front rank, prepared to leap upon him; but once more the agitator restrained this- 
outburst, and, placing himself between his own and the Duke, lowered the weapons 
which they drew from their pockets or from under their cloaks. “ 

“I beg you, my friends, appease your just wrath aud renounce your right of re- 
taliation, which 18 so just, but the use of which would dishonor y before posterity 
and before history! The man most guilty —and the Duke of Newington answers 
to this description; all the iniquities he carries on his conscience —even the man 
most guilty spare until you have tried him.” 

“He was tried long ago!” interrupted voices. f 

„Not regularly, not in his presence, not when he could defend himself, explain 
himself. To order such cruelties as those for which he will remain accountable to 
you, perhaps his lawyer would argue that this man is insane.” ; 

They recognized the justice of the sentiment expressed by Harvey; but also its 
unseasonableness, and at such a juncture reason was on Newington’s side when he 
spoke, a few minutes before, of the precious time wasted in formality. | 

While establishing a court, or even while promptly questioning the prisoner aud 
consulting as to his tate, unless they should juggle the ceremony and make a show, 
a mockery, of it, the Britons, the Infernal Mob, the castle, would have plenty of 


| time to invade the house, overturn the chief justice, his assistants, and the wit- 


nesses, and take away the accused, whom it was important, moreover, first to dis- 
arm, and who probably would not submit to this operation with a good grace, 
without using his effective means of defence, and, before giving them up, would 
break the heads of more than one of those who should attempt to lay hands on him. 
“To death! to death! then,” they cried now, without consenting to let Harvey 
expatiate longer, who saw it was useless to resist. 8 
And in spite of his sense of justice, of his horror of summary executions, in 
which, often, mobs in their blindness attack the innocent, he decided that the case 
of Newington was exceptional, and that he merited the torments inflicted by him 
on so many of the Irish, and the death which he lavished on others. <4 
He felt that, in a state of war, necessity set aside law, and that the Duke living. 
even at the bottom of a dungeon, would constitute a danger. Still, he hesitated to 
abandon him to the vindictiveness of the company: one against all, —such dispro- 
portion shocked his delicate sense of honor. o 2 
Suddenly the sound of a distant report changed his intentions. 


‘To be continued. 
Original from 
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Australian Notes. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Labor “troubles” are the inevitable concomitants of our 
present social system, and their frequency is not to be 
womlered at. A settlement of a strike is no sooner arrived | 
at in one district than we bear of another strike occurring 
elsewhere. An exciting scene took placg a few days ago, at 
a place valled Bulli, in New South Wales, where the colliers 
are now on strike. It appears that a number of “ blacklegs,” 
as they are called, had been sent for, to take the place of the | 


strikers. About thirty-five of them landed one morning and 
wert being conveyed to the mines in a wagon drawn by an 
engine, when they were met by a crowd of more than a hun- | 
dred women, who were standing on the railway, directly in 
front of the engine, aud who positively refused to remove. 
The result was that the train had to come to a standstill, | 
when the wretched women, seizing their opportunity, in- 
stantly flocked around the blacklegs,“ and besought them 
to return rather than take the bread of other men. One poor 
woman, carrying an infant in her arms, caught one of the | 
men by the arm, and, pointing at the child, asked him if he 
was going to take the bread out of its mouth. This caused 
the man to feel much affected, and, the sympathy spreading, 
nearly the whole of the men returned to Sydney. The 
women next visited some of the mines, and persuaded many | 
of the “ blacklegs ™ to desist from their labors. A large num- | 
ber of police has been gathered together in the district, and 
the miners have held meetings to consider what steps to take. 
New arrivals are continuing to appear, and are persuaded | 
and threatened not to remain, while summonses for intimida- | 
tion are being taken out against the miners ju great numbers. 
How the affair will be settled remains to be seen, Another 
trouble has occurred at Geelong, there being a lock-out of the 
tanners and curriers, whose hours of labor have been in- 
creased from eight to nine hours per day, the eight-hour sys- 
tem being the prevailing one in this colony. Unfortunately, 
in all these disputes, the idea of self-employment seems to be 
the last thing to enter the workers’ heads. 

Fortunately, the laboring classes of New South Wales are | 
vigorously protesting against the system of State-assisted 
immigration which prevails in that colony, although unfor- 


the State, any more than the Church, to become a conscience 
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loyalty and piety, retorted the following day that, “if the 
publican has a ‘moral and indefeasible right’ to vend his 
beer on Shnday, everyone else has a ‘moral and indefeasible 
right’ to do whatever he pleases on that day“; and it adds: 
“No journal with any pretence to public respect has any 
right to preach the doctrine that, because a citizen does not 
like a particular law, he has a right to break it... . If) 
the law is bad, a good citizen will try and mend it; but, un- 
til it is mended, he will keep it,“ — which is tantamount 
to saying that to be an unmitigated fool constitutes one a 
good citizen, The “Daily Telegraph” then proceeds to ask 
a few questions which I think no Anarchist will have any dif- 
ficulty in answering in the affirmative: ‘A freetrader may 
think protective duties bad; has he therefore a right to turn 
smuggler, defraud the Customs, and yet pretend to be an ho- 
norable man? If a person objects to the stamp duties, has 
he therefore ‘a moral and indefeasible right’ to cheat the | 
post-office? All the estates of the realm, the two houses of 
parliament, and the Queen's representative have joined to 
enact a certain law; but the publicans, since that law touches 
their pockets, openly declare they will not obey it! And our 
contemporary pats them affectionately on the back, declares 
they are right, and announces that they do not forfeit any 
respect on that account! That is teaching which, if carried 
into effect everywhere, would dissolve all law, and reduce 
society into a mere distracted chaos.” Of course, the writer 
of the foregoing caunot conceive that the dissolution of 
“law involves the dissolution of chaos also (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed). But the climax was reached by the 
Age of the following day in criticising the two preceding 
articles in splendid style. After remarking of the “ Argus" 
that “it becomes difficult to distinguish its Conservatism 
from Anarchism,” and blaming the “ Daily Telegraph“ for 
seeming “to err on the qther side in setting up law as some- 
thing superior to individual conscience,” it analyzed the lat- 
ter's statement that a good citizen will observe a bad law. 
“This dictum,” said the Age, “is opposed to the best 
teachings upon social ethics. No enlightened man can suffer 


for him, and coerce him to obedience to a law which he con- 
demns. If, after deep consideration, and upon what appears 
to him to be sufficient grounds, a brave, a conscientious man 


tunately they ask for State-aid to nearly everything else. A conceives au edict of the State to be an evil, he will openly 


public demonstration was held a few days ago, when resolu- defy it, and take the consequences. His conduct, in thus 
tions were passed condemning the system, and thanking Mr. acting, may prove, as history shows such conduct to have 


John Norton for the zeal and truthfulness which he 
in relating the real state of the Australian labor market to 
the English people. 

Some little sensation was caused in this loyal colony of 
last month, by au N. P. named Bailes stating in 
Parliament that the people did not want any more royalty in 
this country (the Prince of Wales was contemplating a visit 
tous). He was willing, he said, to remain loyal to the Queen, 
but he hoped that, when Her Majesty died, they would wit- 
ness the extinction of monarchy in Great Britain. At any 
rate, the character of the Prince of Wales was such as to not 
make his presence here very welcome. The result of this 
confession was that the press went into loyal ecstasies, se- 
verely rebuked the wayward M. P., and he, like a true cow- 
ard, withdrew his remarks, and humbly apologized. Such 
is the material of which our “statesmen” are made. Prin- 
ciples should always be sacrificed rather than office, —so they 
appear to think. 

Asa proof that our public men are not all characterized by 
this contemptible servility, I may mention the fact that Mr. 
W. W. Collins, the popular Freethought lecturer, does not 
hesitate to publicly proclaim bimself an “intellectual An- 
archist™ (presumably employing the adjective “ intellee- 
tual" to distinguish himself from the “ propaganda by 
deed"); and a few weeks ago he delivered a lecture in Mel- 
bourne, entitled“ God and the State," which, although partly 
a résumé of Bakounine's celebrated work, was chiefly de- 
voted to the question of the separation of, rather than the 
destruction of, Church and State. Mr. Collins, however, 
stated that he held the views of Bakounine, and that eventu- 
ally republicans would have to attain to that position. 

The new Licensing Act, which I referred to some time ago, 
is already proving the bungle which many anticipated, and 
is helping to sow Anarchistic seeds, For instance, the“ Ar- 
gus,” the Melbourne Conservative organ, in an article on this 
question, deplores “ the patient endurance and resignation of 


the public’ in submitting to such a law, speaks of Parlia- | 


ment as‘ the arch misehief-maker, Parliament,” and wonders 


that the people who have to pay fines arising out of the re- 


gulations of the Shops Act do not “indulge in the immortal 
luxury of breaking somebody's head.” The article was 
called forth by an immense number of publicans being sum- 
monel for Sunday trading and jovially throwing down the 
five pounds fine as soon as called upon. The writer goes on 
to make the startlingly truthful admission that ‘in every 
Anglo-Saxon community it has become an axiom that mere 
‘offerwe-making’ Jaws, which run distinctly counter to the 
moral sense and the common sense of the community, ought 
to be repealed. Laws against murder, theft, and violence 
are effective throughout the greater portion of the empire, 
becuuse every one approves of the conviction of murderers, 
thieves, ete., aud the convicted criminal is detested by ninety- 
nine citizens out of a hundred.“ To this unusually rational 
article the Daily Telegraph, the unflinching 
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has shown» 


frequently proved, a better act of citizenship than sub- 
| mission. .. It may be laid down as a rule that all who | 
| desire to carn a reputation for good citizenship will obey the 
| laws; but there is no rule without exception, and the burden 
of discerning the exception rests on the individual... . De- 
fiance of law is not a thing to encourage on slight grounds, 
but there are times when it may become a duty for the uo- 
blest and best.“ It is only lately that such radical ideas have 
been so freely and plainly promulgated in our loval papers; 
and it shows a tendency cheering to reformers, In addition 
| to the foregoing, I may mention that the Age ™ inserted, a 
| few days ago, a letter from myself, entitled: “ Coéperation 
| and Auarchism“ ; this is quite a new departure in Victorian 
journalism. ° 
I intended to inform you of the further progress of the Mel- 
bourne Anarchists’ Club; but that must be held over till an- 
| other time, together with a few other notes of interest. 
Fraternally, DAvID A. ANDRADE. 
Sovrn YARRA, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, JANUARY 24, 1887. 


Stirner on Justice. 


On page 79 of his book, ent led Der Einzige und Sein 
| Eigenthum,” Stirner speaks of the insidious revival of sacred 
ideas and their domination, as that men are taught to regard 
| themselves as called to devote themselves, to renounce their 

own wishes in favor, for example, of family, country, science, 

ete., and to be faithful servants of the same, Here,“ he 
| says, ‘we strike the immemorial craze of the world, which 

has not yet learned to dismiss priesteraft. To live and to la-“ 
| bor for an idea is proposed as the high calling of man, and 
| according to the fidelity of its fulfillment his human worth 

is measured. This is the domination of the idea, or priest- 
} craft. Robespierre, for example, and St. Just, etc., were 

thorough priests. Thus St. Just exclaims in a speech: 
‘There is something terrible in the sacred love of country. 
It is so exclusive that it sacrifices everything to the public 
interest without pity, without. fear, without human regard. 
It hurls Manlius over the precipice; it sacrifices private in- 
clinations; it conducts Regulus to Carthage, casts a Roman 
into the chasm, and places Marat in the Pantheon as a sacri- 
fice to tix devotion.” 

“A world of countless ‘ personal’ profane interests stands 
opposed to these advocates of ideal or sacred interests. No 
idea, no system, no sacred cause is so great that it should 
never be outweighed and modified by these personal inter- 
ests. Even if in times of rage and fanaticism they are mo- 
mentarily silent, yet they soon come uppermost again by the 
‘sound sense of the people.’ Those ideas do not completely 
gain the victory till, and unless, they are no longer hostile to 
personal interests, i. ¢., till, and unless, they satisfy egoism. 

“The man who is crying chestnuts before my window has 
a personal interest in a brisk sale, and if his wife or anybody 
| else wishes as much for him, this as well is a personal inter- | 


est. If, on the other hand, a thief were to take away his 
basket, there would at once arise an interest of many, of the 
whole city, of the entire country, or, in one word, of all who 
abominate theft: an interest wherein the person of the chest- 
nut-vender would be indifferent, and in its place the category 
of ‘one who is robbed’ would appear in the forefront. But 
here, too, it might still all be resolved into a personal inter- 
est, each participant reflecting that he must aid in the punish- 
ment of the thief because, otherwise, unpunished stealing 
would become general and he also would lose his possessions. 
There are many, however, from whom such a calculation is 
not to be presumed. Rather, the ery will be heard that the 
thief is a ‘criminal.’ Here we have a judgment before us, 
the act of the thief receiving its expression in the conception 
‘erime.’ Now the matter presents itself in this way: Ifa 
crime should work not the slightest damage either to me or 
to any of those for whom I take concern, yet nevertheless I 
should be zealous against it. Why? Because I am enthused 
for morality, filled with the idea of morality. I ran down 
what is hostile to it... . Here personal interest comes to 
an end. This particular person who has stolen the basket is 
quite indifferent to my person. I take au interest only in the 
thief, this idea, of which that person presents an example. 
Thief and man are in my mind irreconcilable terms, for one 
who is a thief is not truly man. He dishonors man, or hu- 
manity, in himself when he steals. Departing from personal 
concern, we glide into philanthropy, which is usually misun- 
derstood as if it were & love toward men, to each individual, 
whereas it is nothing but a love of man, of the unreal concep- 
tion, of the spook. The philanthropist bears in his heart, 
not tovs anthropous, men, but ton anthropon, man, Of 
course he cares for each individual, but merely for the rea- 
son that he would like t@see his darling ideal realized every- 
where. 

“ Thus there is no idea here of care for me, for you, or for 
us. That would be personal interest and belong in the chap- 
ter of ‘earthly love.“ Philanthropy is a heavenly, a spirit- 
ual, a priestly love. Man must be established in us, though 
we poor devils be brought to destruction in the process, It 
is the same priestly principle as that famous fiat Justitia, 
pereat mundus. Man and justice are ideas, phantoms, for 
love of which everything is sacrificed; therefore the priestly 
minds are the ones that do sacrifice. . . . 

“The most multiform things can belong and be accounted 
to man. Is his chief requisite deemed to be piety, religious 
priesteraft arises. Is it conceived to lie in morality, the 
priesteraft of morals raises its head. Hence the priestly 
minds of our time want to make a religion of everything; a 
religion of freedom, religion of equality, ete., and they make 
of every idea a ‘sacred cause,’ for instance, even eltizenship, 
politics, publicity, freedom of the press, the jury, ctw. 

“In this sense what is the meaning of unselfishness? To 
have only an ideal interest, in face of which no consideration 
for the person counts anything! 

“The hard-headed worldly man resists this, but still, for 
thousands of years, he has always so far succumbed that 
he must bend his stiff neck and ‘revere the higher power.“ 
Priestcraft repressed him. When the worldly egoist had 
shaken off one higher power, — for example, the Old Testa- 
ment law, the Pope of Rome, etc.,—a seven-fold higher one 
was presvently over him, for example, belief in place of the 
law; the transformation of all laymen into clergy, instead of 
a special clerical order, ete. It has been with him as with 
the man possessed of a devil from whom he no sooner thought 
himself free than seven devils entered into him.“ 

In the foregoing extract it will be seen that the author puts 
himself in the place of the average man at the point where 
the generalization “crime becomes a snare for the multi- 
tude. I offer this fragment as an egoistic contribution to 
that justice which remains to be constituted, 
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Mr. Morse Explains. 
Dear Tucker: 

You asked me if I had said to Appleton that you were wag- 
ing war merely against the existing State, and I replied, 
no.“ 

I am surprised to find in the text of his letter no statement 
of that color, He seems not alone to fail in so reporting me, 
but to bring no such charge against you himself. It is his 
own opinion of the meaning of Anarchism that limits it to 
political barriers, not yours. He admits that you say it 
means more and includes a protest against every Invasion 
of individual right.“ But, for himself, he is convinced that 
it will not do to stretch the scope of Anarchism beyond po- 
litical government.” When he writes, Now, if Anarchism 
is merely a protest against the existing State, he is reaffirm- 
ing his own opinion as to what the word, etymologically re- 
garded, and by what he thinks was Proudhon’s restricted use 
of it, ought to mean. He is not saying what you mean, bat 
what you should mean, to be, in his opinion, a true Anar- 
chist. He then attempts a quotation from me to support the 
same view of the case. 

I volunteer this explanation. But I might have contented 
myself by saying that I have never had anything to say about 
Anarchism being merely a protest against the existing State, 
or otherwise. 

Appleton has got his own ideas and mine mixed. I simply 
remarked to him on one occasion that I did not see why 
Most, Parsons and Co, had not as much right to define the 
word Anarchism as you have. Instead of insisting upon any 
particular definition myself, it was immaterial to me what 
definition was etymologically or Proudhonically correct. 
The meanings of words change shd often come to convey 
quite other than their original thonght. They come to mean 
what people make them mean. For myself, Ido not care to 
make this disputed term stand for one thing or another. 1 
do not for my own purpose have occasion in any way to ap- 
propriate it. and should not be unwilling to see it pass out of 
your vocabulary. | 

In all of which I am a heretic, yet, j 

Very truly yours, Morse. | 

{If Mr. Appleton’s last article were to be considered 
alone, the paragraph in it containing a reference to 
Mr. Morse could be interpreted as Mr. Morse interprets 
it. But considered in its relation to Mr. Appleton’s 
preceding article, which Mr. Morse perhaps has forgot- 
ten, my own interpretation is much the more rational. 
In his first article Mr. Appleton's complaint was, not 
that I sed a narrow name to cover a broad idea, but 
that I was fighting for a narrow idea. I answered him 
that I was fighting for Anarchism, and that Anarchism, 
as defined in Liberty, was equal in breadth to what 
Mr. Appleton prefers to call Individualism. In view 
of this, Mr. Appleton’s paragraph in his last article is 
properly summed up as follows: “You say Anarchism 
is broad in its meaning. But this is a ‘convenient as- 
sumption’ [convenient for what, except to avoid the 
charge that I am fighting for a narrow idea?}, not war- 
ranted by etymology or by Proudhon. Etymology and 
Proudhon both make it narrow. Now, if it is narrow 
and does not necessarily include a protest against au- 
thority per se, you, as friend Morse says, have no 
more right to say that Most, Parsons & Co. are not | 
Anarchists than they have to say that you are not 
one.” Now, to me this amounts to a charge that T am 
really fighting for a narrow idea, but that, when called 
to account for it, I “conveniently assume” that my flay 


covers a broad idea; and that, inasmuch as Most, Par- | 


sons & Co. and I are really fighting for the same narrow 
idea, I have no right to question their Anarchism. If 
this interpretation is corre@t, Mr. Appleton does charge 
me with “waging war merely against the existing 
State,” and cites Mr. Morse as of the same opinion. 
Hence the form of my question to Mr. Morse, which, 
however, he has not stated quite correctly or fully. I 
first asked him if he had ever said that [ was waging 
war merely against the existing State. He replied that 
he had not, and inquired why I asked. I answered 
that I asked because Appleton had written an article 
in which he quoted him as saying that, if Anarchism 
meant war against the existing State, I had no more 
right, ete. Thus Mr. Morse was given the statement 
made by Mr. Appleton, and, if he had remembered the 
conversation correctly, he would have had no occasion 
for surprise on reading Mr. Appleton’s article. When 
I had explained why I asked, Mr. Morse still said, as 
he says now, that he had never said such a thing, and 
that Mr. Appleton had mixed things up. As to the 
right of Most, Parsons & Co. to use the word Anarch- 
ism in accordance with any definition they may choose 
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to give it, I willingly concede it. But it is equally my 
right to dispute the accuracy of their defingion, and 
say that they are not Anarchists. To illustrate: 1 | 
have often heard Mr. Morse use the term “transcend- 
entalism " and defend the doctrine for which that word 
stands. Now, any positivist has a right to put forth 
positivistic ideas under the label of transcendentalism, | 
but, if any one were to do so, I fancy that Mr. Morse | 
would complain, and assert that such person was not n 

transcendentalist. Mr. Morse does not like the term 

Anarchism, I know, but his opposition to it is of a ge- 
neral nature, arising out of his opposition to labelling 
doctrines at all,—an idea which logically involves the 
entire disuse of language. As I do not agree with him 
in this, I cannot accomodate him by dropping the word. 
Anarchism from my vocabulary for such a reason. 
But, on the other hand, he is not at all a heretic, for, 
while it is a part of the Anarchistic creed that persons 
not of Anarchistic ideas should not call themselves | 
Anarchists, it is no part of it that persons holding 
Anarchistic ideas must call themselves Anarchists 
under penalty of being disfellowshipped.— Eprror 
Linerty.] | 
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” For.always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is sared; 
Ana though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


ANARCHISTS’ AIMS STATED IN RHYME. 


Written for and published in the Melbourne (Australia) Lunch.“ 
as a rejoinder to a caricature in that p ar geiak representing the An- 
archists’ Clud of that city as in favor of an immediate and equal 
division of property, especially fum and tobacco, 

1 say, Mr. Punch, are you rogue or else fool? 
Or is't that you live upon libel? 
So slander the Anarchists’ Club as a role? 
For it you've been there, 
False witness you bear, 
And show small respect for your Bible. 


You say that we Anarchists are a rough lot, 
Who'd dispossess every poesessur, 
You're aware tis the last thing we'd do, are you not? 
For to murder and rob 
Is an old Archist job. 
Did you know that before ? — Pray confess, sir. 


You say we desire to be fed by the State; 
"Its a lie, you old scribe, — tis a lie; 
For we seek to abolish that engine of hate, 
‘Tu leave each one tree 
To pursue honesty, 
And earn his own victaals or die. 


What we seek to remove are the thieves from our lands, — 
‘The curee of man's life on this earth, — 
‘The usurers, all those who empty our hands, — 
The cute politician, 
Who gets a position, 
And robs ns aff round from our birth. 


You may stick to your money, and roll in your traps, — 
I assure you that we've no objection; 
But we all do object to being robbed by you chaps 
Who grab up the soil, 
And live on our toil, 
And fleece us at every election. 


We don’t want your drinks nor your "bacca for nought; 
We don’t want to live without work; 
Nor yet for you drones do we wish to be sport. 
But we'd give to exch neighbor 
‘The fruits of his labor, 
And starve out the paupers who shirk. 


Just work for yonr own, and don't live on another, 
Aud stick to your carriage and pub. 
Don’t live on the sweat of the brow of your brother, — 
But set to and labor, 
‘Twill please every neighbor, 
Including the Anarchists’ (lub. 


Darid A. Andrade, 


A LAY OF THE LAND. 


Can wrong with time a right Lecome —a lie with rev'rent age grow 
true? 

Pillage grow rightful property, no longer to the plunder’d due? 

Can what I wrest from one, or ten, to my first, tenth descendant be 

Transmitted with a better claim than any that exists in me? 

Do 1 hold that with better right thah he who, centaries ago, 

Or fileh’d it with a cozener's craft, or wrench'd it with a felon's 
blow? 

Ont on the shibboleth of law — of RIGNT of conquest; lapse, or wee, 

That sanctifies a century's to shield another day's abuse !— 

That arrogates to aftertime a title to immunity 

Heeause it heretofore can show a record of impunity. 

Out on the cobwebs, custom-span, to trammel staves and tangle 
fools 

With the thin sophistry, chicane, and subterfage of quirks and 
rules ;— 

‘The fog of fendal villeinage — the darkness of a barb'rous day, 

Which, had men's brains avail'd their arms, had ages since been 
swept away. 

But ay the scales are falling fast, no more avails the master-plea 

‘That compacts with iniquity perforce of its antiquity. 

And they who the half-gospel preach, “that strong is strong and 
might is might.“ 

The other half shall shortly learn, “that wrong is wrong and RIGHT 
is aur!“ 

J. I. Dell, 
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| forest, the dog killed game and was about to devour it, be- 


doubt you would enjoy the meat yourself, but you would find 


| dog, you would never know how to dress and cook it; you 


| fuddled by the sophistry of his master, fell to, and gnawed 
| very cheerfully at the bones for a while. But, finding that 


The Dog and the Wizard : A Fable. 


Nore.— This fable 1 found in the “Book of Ego,” a 
quaint and curious volume treating of divers topics in a 
peculiar and many-sided fashion. Feeling that it might in- | 
terest and edify some, I have transcribed it. 


On a certain time, in a certain land, a very cunning aud 
deceitfal wizard turned a man into a dog, in order that he 
might the more completely become his slave. And the dog, 
after the fashion of dogs, served his master very faithfully, 


| but received little but kicks, cuffs, contemptuous looks, and 


the assignment of still harder tasks in return. 
But it happened that one day, while they were in the 


ing in great need of food. But his master took it from him, 
aud, after flaying it and cutting off the meat very carefully, 
he threw the dog the bones, saying: “ Here, you dull dog, 
this is your portion, You have done nothing but stupidly 
chase and kill this creatare,—and even that you could not 
have done, if 1 had not first given you permission, — while 
L have had all the labor of dividing it, of keeping you from 
wastefully devouring it, and of cutting out these bones for 
you, to say nothing of the expense of maintaining these great 
game preserves upon which your life depends; for, if Z did 
not maintain them, yew would get no game and would perish 
of hunger. Therefore the meat is my just portion. No 


that it would make you sick. Besides, you are such a stupid 


would only tear it, and waste it, and befonl it with dirt. 
Now, therefore, be contented with these bones, like a good 
dog, and you will become very sleek and happy.” 

And the dog, being very hungry and tired and much be- 


they in no wise satisfied the pangs of his hunger, he arose, 
and chased the wizard, and snatched the meat from him. 
Then the wizard was very wroth, and pursued the dog, up- 
braiding him harshly, calling him an “ ungrateful dog” and 
a "thievish dog.“ But the dog growled savagely, and re- 
plied; “You neither made this forest, nor its game; they 
are no more yours than mine. But I having caught and 
killed this meat, it is mine, for I have earned it. You have 
done nothing but frighten and wheedle me out of it, There- 
fore you are a thief and a liar, and, if you do not depart from 
me, I will set my teeth in you.” And the wizard, perceiv- 
ing that the dog's eyes were now opened, and that he was 
really stronger than he, was sore afraid, and departed, com- 
plaining bitterly, And the dog ate freely of this meat which | 
he had earned and recovered, and lo! — he became a man 
again, beautiful, and happier than ever before. 


MORAL, 


There seems to be no moral given with this fable, and in- 
deed it appears somewhat obscure. I do not see but every 
reader must search for it himself. Some wiseacres have in- 
deed surmised that the wizard's name was Capitalism and 
the dog's Proletariat, that the bones were Wages and the 
meat Produce. But this ig a mere matter of conjecture. 
Howbeit, I cannot divest myself of a suspicion that the alle- 
gory is in some wise prophetic, and refers to things future as 
well as past and present. J. WX. Luoyp, | 


Another Plea for the Plumb-Line. 


{London Commonweal.) 


Though we admit that it is good that partial changes should 
take place, since they cannot be final, or the condition of 
things they bring about be long enduring, what have we to 
do with helping them on, save by steadily enunciating our 
principles? 

Can we pretend to push forward some measure which we 
know is impracticable or useless, loudly crying out on practi- 
cality meanwhile? Can we who preach the downfall of hy- 
pocrisy make friends with the compromise which we despise ? 
Can we who preach freedom fetter our souls from the outset | 
by cowardly acquiescence with a majority which we know is | 
wrong? A thousand times no! 

Again, we are but a few, as all those who stand by princi- 
ples must be until inevitable necessity forces the world to | 


practise those principles. We are few, and have our own 
work to do, which no one but ourselves can do, aud every 
atom of intelligence and energy that there is amongst us will 
be needed for that work; if we use that energy and intelli- 
gence for doing work which can be done just as well by men 
who are encumbered with no principles, we waste it; and we 
had then better confess ourselves beaten, and hand over our 
work to others who understand better what a party of prin- 
ciple means. Whatever of good may go with the stumbling, 
compromising kind of Socialism, let it be done at Mast by 
those who must do it; do not let us do their work as well as 
our own. We must wait and they must act; let us at least 
not confuse our ideas of what we are waiting for by putting 
a false issue before oursélves. 


A Compliment from an Enemy. 
Maxime Du Camp isa reactionist of the most hopeless sort, 
and how he ever happened to write the following words passes 
my comprehension; but I find them in “Le Révolté" cred- 
ited to him, and deem them well worth reprinting here. 


Is it possible that this old hydra of Anarchy, after being 
crushed to the earth in literature, painting, and sculpture, is 
not dead yet? Ido not know, but it seems to me that it has 
never been understood. It is ugly, I admit with all my 
heart; but may not its ugliness be a mask? Let us tear it 
off boldly, and behind it we shall find perhaps the pale, ec- 
static, and dreamy visage of that perennial young man called 
progress! Alas! was not Galileo an Anarchist? Society 
somewhat resembles a woman: some day she loses her shape, 
her countenance changes, her health gives way; she feels 
great pains within her; she cries, she prays, she despairs; 
she calls everybody to witness her sufferings; she believes 
that she is going to die; and suddenly she brings into the 
world a crying child who makes her proud, and who perhaps 
at some future day will save humanity. 


A Frank Confession. 
[Kansas City Journal.) 

‘The philosophy of majorities is not always realized. Napo- 
leon said that he always found providence on the side of the 
heaviest battalions, and this is but another way of saying 
that a score of men can conquer ten meu. So, if people ro- 
sort to force to secure an end, the mathematics of force de- 
clares that, all things being equal, the most numerous army 
conquers. As in human government, even in this advanced 
age, civil authority rests on the last analysis of power, — 
physical force, — we have adopted the ballot instead of the 
bayonet as the means of ascertaining which side the force lies 
on. And we submit to this fact, when known, because to re- 
sist would only bring us to the same necessity after the de- 
structive process of force. . 


A Protest from Australia. 
At a recent meeting of the Melbourne Anarchists’ Club the 
following resolution was adopted for transmission to the gov- 
ernor of Illinois: 


This meeting, convened by the Melbourne Anarchists’ Club, 
while not endorsing all the principles and methods of social 
reform advocated by the Anarchists now under sentence in 
Chicago, expresses its warmest sympathy with them in their 
present unfortunate position, and strongly condemns the ty- 
ranny of those in authority, who have so persistently endea- 
vored to effect what we hold to be nothing short of a legal 
murder, in order to ultimately achieve the end of stifling 
freedom. 


- Objectionable Tenants. 
[L'intransigeant.] 
A young couple appears to reut a suite, 
The janitor shows them the rooms; the visitors seem 
delighted. 
Suddenly the janitor approaches them, and says discreetly: 
“ Monsieur and Madame are not married for good?" 
“Oh, yes, we are.“ 
Ah! then I regret to tell Monsieur that it is of no use to 


talk: the landlord dislikes to have scenes made in his house.“ 
al fror 
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PART SECOND. 
COST THE LIMIT OF PRICE: 


A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of the Fundamental Principles in 
the Solution of the Social Problem. 
Continued from No. 96. 


28. The mere reading of this programme will suggest the immensity of the 
scope to which the subject extends. In the present volume I have selected a single 
principle, — the third among those above named,—and shall adhere to a pretty 
thorough exposition of it, rather than overload the mind of the reader by bringing 
into view the whole of a system, covering all possible human relations. A few 
minds may, from the mere statement of these principles, begin to perceive the 
rounded outlines of what is, as I do not hesitate to affirm, the most complete scien- 
tific statement of the problem of human society, and of the fundamental principles 
of social science, which has ever been presented to the world. Most, however, will 
hardly begin to understand the universal and all-pervading potency of these few 
simple principles, until they find them elaborately displayed and elucidated. At 
present I must take the broad license of asserting that they are UNIVERSAL PRIN- 
CIPLES, and referring the reader, for what I mean by a universal principle, to what 
I have to say of the one which I have selected for a particular explanation, — 
“Cost THE Limit or Price.” 

29. As a mere hint, however, in relation to the others, let us take the last, 
“ADAPTATION OF THE SUPPLY TO THE Demann.” This seems to be a formula 
relating merely, as, in fact, it does relate mainly, to ordinary commerce, — trade, — 
commerce in the minor sense. In that sense, it expresses an immense wapt of 
civilized society, — nothing less, as Carlyle has it, than a knowledge of the way of 
getting the supernumerary shirts into contact with the backs of the men who have 
none. But this same principle introduced into the parlor becomes likewise the 
regulator of politeness and good manners, and pertains therefore to commerce in 
the major sense as well. I am, for example, overflowing with immoderate zeal for 
the principles which I am now discussing. I broach them on avery occasion. I 
seize every man by the button-hole, and inflict on him a lecture on the beauties of 
Equitable Commerce; in fine, I make myself a universal bore, as every reformer is 
like to be more or less. But at the moment some urbane and conservative old 
gentleman politely observes to me, “Sir, I perceive one of your principie is, ‘The 
Adaptation of the Supply to the Demand.“ I take the hint immediately. My 
mouth is closed. I perceive that my lecture is not wanted, — that he does not care 
to interest himself in the subject. There is no demand, and I stop the supply: 

But you are ready to say, Would not the same hint given in some other form 
stop the impertinence of over-zealous advocacy in any case? Let those answer who 
have been bored. But suppose it did, could it be done so gracefully, in any way, 
as by referring the offender to one of the very principles he is advocating, or which 
he professes? Again: grant that it have the effect to stop that annoyance, the 
hint itself is taken as an offence, and the offended man, instead of continuing the 
conversation upon some other subject that might be . N goes off in a huff, 
and most probably you have made him an enemy for life. But, in my case, it will 
not even be necessary for the conservative old gentleman to remind me, — shall 
at once recollect that another of my principles is, “Tae SOVEREIGNTY OF THR IN- 
DIVIDUAL.” One of the highest exercises of that sovereignty is the choice of the 
subjects about which one will converse and upou which he will bestow his time; 
hence I recognize cordially his right to exclude my subject, and immediately, 

fully, and good-humoredly I glide off upon some other topic. Then, by a law 
of the human mind, which it is extremely important to understand, and practically 
to observe, if it be possible that there should ever arise a demand with him to hear 
any thing about that subject, my uniform deference for even his prejudices will 
hasten the time. Indeed, all conservative old gentlemen, who hate reform of all 
sorts as they do ratsbane, would do well to make themselves at once familiar with 
these principles, and to disseminate them as the means of defending themselves. 
Do you begin to perceive that such a mere tradesman-like formala, at first blush, 
as “Tue ADAPTATION OF THE SUPPLY To THE DEMAND,” becomes one of the high- 
est regulators of good manners, — a part of the ethics of conversation, —of the “ Equi- 
table Commerce” of gentlemanly intercourse, — as well as what it seems to be, an 
important element of trade; and do you catch a glimpse of what I mean, when I 
say that it is a universal principle of commerce in the major sense? 

30, The doctrine of INpivipuaLity is equalty universal. I have only to say 
here that it means the next thing to every thing, when you come to its applications. 
It means, as applied to persons, that every human being has a distinct character 
or individuality of his own, so that any attempt to classify him with others, or to 
measure him by others, is g breach of his natural liberty; and, as applied to facts, 
that no two cases ever occurred precisely similar, and hence that no arbitrary 
general rule can possibly be applied to cases not yet arisen. 
that all laws, systems, and constitutions whatsoever must yield to the individual, 


or else that liberty must be infringed; or, in other words, that the Individual is | 


above Institutions, and that no social system can claim to be the true one, which re- 
quires for its harmonious operation that the Individual shall be subjected to the 
system, or to any institutions whatsoever. 

We are taught by it that all combinations of interest whatsoever are limitations 
upon the exercise of the individuality of the parties, or restrictions upon natural 
liberty. Hence also, by Individuality, the true practical movement begins with a 
complete disintegration of all amalgamated interests, such as partnerships, in a 
manner peculiar to itself. Hence, again, to the casual observer, this movement 
seems to be in exact antagonism to Association, and the views of Socialism of all 
the various schools. A more thorough acquaintance with the subject will show, 
however, that this individualizing of all interests is the analysis af mente, prelimi- 
nary to association as the synthesis, —as much association as is demanded by the 
economies, being a growth of that codperation of interests—not combination or 
amalgamation —which results from the operation of the Cost Principle. (3, 37.) 

31. Tux SOVEREIGNTY OF TNE INDIVIDUAL grows out of the more fundamen 
tal principle of INprvipuALiry, as stated in No. I. of this series. A special occa- 
sion called for that treatise, and limited it to a particular application. The 
extensive nature of the subject in its numerous ramifications will demand a sepa- 
rate work upon Individuality and the Sovereignty of the Individual, which, while 
they are distinguishable as principles, stand, nevertheless, closely related to each 
other. 

32, A Crrcv.atinG MEDIUM FOUNDED ON Tur Cost or Lanon is, perhaps, 
not so properly a principle as an indispensable instrrment for carrying the Cost 
princi k into practical operation. It is a monetary system, holding to the true or 

bie system of Commerce a relation quite similar to that which specie and 
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It follows, therefore, ; 


bank notes now hold to the present false and dishonest system. The subject of 
equitable money will be treated of more at large in the 3 chapters, and 
does not require any further explanation at this point. As such a circulating me- 
dium is one of the necessary conditions of working out the true societary results, 
it is classed with principles, along with the means of the solution. (69, 245.) 

33. It is claimed that within the circle of these five principles or efficient powers 
is found every condition of the complete development of a true social order, or, in 
other words, a full and perfect solution of the social problem stated above. Is that 
statement of the problem sufficiently comprehensive? Does it include, either di- 
rectly or consequentially, all which has ever been aimed at by social reformers ot 
any school, and all which is requisite to the full harmony and beauty of human re- 
lations? If that be so, and if the assumption just stated be made good, both by 
exposition and practical results, then have we at length a theory of society strictly 
entitled to the appellation of a Science, — u movement, precise, definite, and conse- 
quential, adequate, on the one hand, to meet the demands of the most exacting 
intellect, and sufficiently beneficent, on the other, to gratify the desires of the most 
expansive philanthropy, while in its remoter results it promises to satiate the re- 
fined cravings of the most fastidious taste. 

This volume treats professedly upon the Cost Principle. Still each of the 
principles above stated will necessarily be referred to from time to time. It will 

rhaps be well, therefore, that the particular discussion of the principle which I 

ave selected for present consideration should be prefaced by a brief statement of 
e interrelations and mutual dependence of these several principles upon each 
other. 

It is especially appropriate that something should be shown which will bridge 
over the seeming gap between so metaphysical a statement as that of the Sover- 
eignty of the Individual, as set forth in the preceding Number, and the merely 
commercial consideration of an appropriate limit of price. An integral view of the 
connections of the different parts of this system of principles can only be a final 
result of a thorough familiarity with their detailed applications and practical ef- 
fects. At the same time the fact that they are pre and mutually dependent 
will appear upon slight examination. For the rest, I must take the license to as- 
sert, with great emphasis, the existence of so intimate a relation between them 
that, if cat one of them is omitted, it is totally impossible to work out the pro- 
posed results. The others will remain true, but any one of them, or any four of 
them, are wholly inadequate to the solution. This connection may be established 
by beginning almost indifferently at any point in the circle. Let us assume, as a 
sating ares Tue ADAPTATION OF THE SUPPLY TO THE DEMAND. 

35. By ADAPTATION oF SUPPLY TO DEMAND is meant a sufficiency of any variety 
of product, perea at every time and place, to meet the want for that particular product 
which may yaa the same time and place. It is wholly from the defect of such ar- 
rangements, in the existing commercial system, as would secure such an adaptation 
of supply to demand, that society is afflicted with periodical famine or scarcity, or, 
on the other hand, with gluts of the market, and consequent sacrifice and general 
e and, far more important than all, because more continuous, with what 
is called an excess of labor in the various labor markets of the world, by which 
thousands of men and women able to work and willing to work are deprived of the 
8 to do so. There is no reason in the nature of the case why there 
should not be as accurate a knowledge in the community of the statistics of supply 
and demand as there is of the rise and fall of the tides, nor why that knowlsdge 
should not be applied to secure a minute, accurate, and punctual distribution of 
products over the face of the earth, according to the wants of various countries, 
neighborhoods, and individuals. The supposed excess of labor is no more an excess 
than congestion is an excess of blood in the be system. The scarcity of the circu- 
lating medium which is now in use, and which is requisite for the interchange of 
commodities, is regarded by those who have studied this subject profoundly as the 
principal difficulty in the way of such an adjustment, but that scarcity itself is 
only a specific form and instance of the general want of adaptation of supply to 
demand, which extends far beyond all questions of currency, — the supply of circu- 
lating medium being unequal to the demand for it, owing to the expensiveness of 
ve substances selected for such medium, and their consequent total unfitness for 
the pu . 

36. It follows from what has been said that appropriate arrangements for the 
adaptation of supply to demand are a sine qua non of a true social order. But the 
existence of such arrangements is an impossibility in the midst of the prevalence 
of speculation. But speculation has always existed, and is inherent in the present 
commercial system, and consequently no adequate adjustment of supply to demand 
has ever been had, or can ever be had, while that system remains in operation. It 
is the business of speculation, and hence of the whole mercantile profession, to 
confuse and becloud the knowledge of the community upon this very vital point of 
their interests, and to derange such natural adjustment as might otherwise por 
up, even in the absence of full knowledge on the subject, — to create the belief that 
there is excess or deficiency when there is none, and to cause such excess or defi- 
ciency in fact when there would otherwise be none, in order to buy cheap and sell 
dear. Speculation is not only the vital element of the existing system of Commerce, 
but it will always exist upon any basis of exchange short of the Cost Principle. The 
Cost Principle extinguishes speculation, as will be shown in the sequel. Herein, 
then, is the connection between these two of the five conditions of social order, 
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37. Let us return now to Tux Soverrianty oF THE INpivipuat. This has 
been shown in the previous work to be also a sine gud non of true human relations. 
The Sovereignty of the Individual, which is merely the complete enjoyment of 
personal liberty, the unimpeded pursuit by every individual, of his own happiness 
in his own way, and the development of his own inherent selfhood, is, in fact, the 
apex, or culminating point, of the true harmony of society. It was also demon- 
strated that this Sovereignty cannot possibly be indulged, without continual 
encroachments upon the equal Sovereignty of others, in any other mode than by a 
e disintegration of interests. —a total abandonment of every species of 
combined or amalgamated ownership, or administration of property. Individual- 
ity of Character teaches, in this manner, that, in order to the harmonious exercise 
wi the Sovereignty of the Individual, a disconnection of interests must be had, 
which is in turn nothing else than another application of the same all-pervadin, 
principle of Individuality. Such, then, is the intimate connection between Indivi- 
duality and the Sovereignty of the Individual. (3, rps 

38. But again: what is to be the consequence of this general individualization 
of interests? Such is, to a very great extent, the order of the actual condition of 
ownership and administration in our existing society, which is, nevertheless, re- 

lete with social evils. Indeed, hitherto those evils have been attributed, by Social 

eformers, to the prevalent individualization of interests among men, more than 
to any other cause. Hence they have made war upon it, and proposed combined 
or amalgamated interests, or extensive partnership arrangements, as the only pos- 
sible means of securing attractive industry, and coöperation, and economy in the 
production and uses of wealth. We now assert that, in order to secure what is 
more important than all else, the ibility of the free exercise of Individual Sov- 
ereignty, an indispensable condition is a still greater amount than now exists of 
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Individuality, or disconnection in the property relations of men. We affirm that 
nearly all that there is good in existing society results from that element. What 
then follows? Do we abandon the high aims of other Socialists in other respects? 
Ts all thought of coöperation and the economies surrendered by us? Clearly they 
are, unless some new and hitherto undiscovered element is brought in. To go back 
from the present field of effort of the Social Reformers to so much of Individual- 
ity as can exist in the present order of society, and stop at that alone, is evidently 
to return to the present social disorder, in which it is sufficiently demonstrated by 
experience that the exercise of the Sovereignty of the Individual— the point we 
aim to secure—is itself just as impossible as the other conditions desired. But 
why is it impossible? For the reason that Individuality of interests, upon which 
that exercise rests, is itself only partially possible iu a social state in which there 
is a general denial of equity in the distribution of wealth,— equity being what the 
Cost Principle alone can supply. If the woman, or the youth under age, is denied 
the means of acquiring an independent subsistence, by the fact that they receive 
less than equivalents for their industry, brit are necessarily thrown into a state of 
dependence upon others. The exercise of their own Sovereignty, then, is obviously 
an impossibility for them. There are thousands of women, for example, in the 
higher ranks of society, who never felt the luxury in their lives of spending a shil- 
ling that they knew to be actually their own, and never applied to their fathers or 
husbands for money without the degrading sense of beggary. On the other hand, 
the husbands and fathers are involved, by the same false pecuniary relations, in an 
unnecessary and harassing nsibility for the conduct and expenditure of every 
member of their families, which is equally destructive of their own freedom, or 
the exercise of their own Sovereignty over themselves. It is the same in the exist- 
ing relations of the poor and the rich, the hireling and the employer, the master 
and the slave, and in nearly all the ten thousand ramified connections of men in 
existing society. By refusing equity in the distribution of wealth; by reducing 
the earnings of women, and youths, and hired men, and slaves below equivalents; 
by thus grasping power over others, through the medium of an undue absorption 
a the products of their industry, — the members of community are brought into 
the relation of oppressors and oppressed, and both are together and alike involved 
in a common siny of mutual restrictions, espionage, suspicions, heartburnings, 
open destructive collisions, and secret hostility, and each is thereby shorn of the 
possibility of exercising his prerogative of sovereign control over his own actions. 

39. Government of all sorts is adverse to freedom. It destroys the freedom of 
the subject, directly, by virtue of the fact that he is a subject; and destroys equally 
the freedom of the governor, indirectly, by devolving on him the necessity of over- 
looking and attempting, hopelessly, to regulate the conduct of others,—a task 
never yet accomplished, and the attempt at which is sufficiently harassing to wear 
the life out of the most zealous advocate of order. With the greater development 
of the individuals to be governed the task becomes proportionally the more one- 
rous, until, in our day, the business of governing grows vulgar from its excessive 
laboriousness. 

40. All combinations of interest imply and involve the necessity of government, 
because nature demands and will have an individual lead. The denial of equity 
implies and involves the necessity of combinations of interest, by throwing one 
part of the community into a state of dependence upon the other, authorizing mu- 
tual supervision and criticism, and creating mutual restriction and hostility. 

41. A man of wealth is said, among us, to be a “man in independent circum- 
stances”; but in truth the man of wealth of our day has not begun to conceive 
the genuine luxury of perfect freedom,—a freedom which, by immutable laws, 
ean never be realized otherwise than by a prior performance of exact justice. 

42. The principles here asserted are universal. The same causes that are u 
heaving the thrones of Europe are disturbing the domestic angai of thousan 
of families among us. Red Republicanism in France, African Slavery in America, 
and the mooted question of the rights of women are one and the same problem. 
It is the sole question of human liberty, or the Sovereignty of the Individual; and 
the sole basis upon which the exercise of that Sovereignty can rest is Equity, — 
the rendering to each of that which is his. The Cost Ai Surnishes the law of 
that rendering. That, and that alone, administers Equity. Hence it places all in a 
condition of independence. It dissolves the relation of protectors and protected 
by rendering protection unnecessary. It takes away the necessity resulting from 
dependence for combinations of interest and government, and hence for mutual 
responsibility for, and interference with, each other's deportment, by devolving the 
Cost, or disagreeable effects, of the conduct of each upon himself, —submitting him 
to the government of natural consequences, — the only legitimate government. In 
fine, the Cost Principle in operation renders possible, harmless, and purely bene- 
ficent the universal exercise of Individual Sovereignty. 

43. Hence it follows that the Cost Principle underlies Individuality, or the dis- 
connection of interests, in the same manner as /ndividuality itself underlies and 
sustains the Sovereignty of the Individual. Hence, again, the Cost Principle is the 
basis principle or foundation upon which the whole fabric of social harmony rests, 
as the Sovereignty of the Individual is, as has been said, the apex, or culminating 
point of the same fabric,—the end and purpose of a true social order. Herein, 
then, is their intimate and necessary relation to each other. 


To be continued. 
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Pastoral peoples likewise can make no great use of slaves, and, living almost ex- 
clusively on the milk and flesh of their flocks, they could not maintain a great 
number, They seek, moreover, the plains, broad spaces, the immense prairies, ca- 
pable of supporting their flocks. Far from seeking other tribes, like the hunting 
peoples, they avoid them; war, consequently, is not frequent among them, aud no 
war, no slaves. When one pasturage is 98 they go in search of another; 
. ge on the earth, they observe only the changes of temperature and climate, 
seeking water first of all, and have no other guides in their periodical transmigra- 
tions than the stars in the sky. They were the first founders of astronomical 
science and of star worship. Thie patriarchalism, the natural and traditional author- 
ity of the fathers of families, of the ancients, is already strongly developed in their 
bosom, but it is still only a matter of custom. It does not become a right, founded 
on land and hereditary property and consecrated by religion, as with the agricul- 
tural nations. Pastoral peoples remain peaceable so long as they find pasturage 
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sufficient for their flocks; but at last there comes a time when many nomadic 
tribes encounter each other, and the plain becomes too small for all. Then, urged 
on always by this supreme and inevitable law of the struggle for life, they stain 
the plain with the blood of their battles and are transformed into warlike les, 
after which, mingling in a single mass, too numerous henceforth to find its food 
on the plains, they fall upon agricultural countries, which they conquer, and fore- 
ing into submission to their yoke, like slaves, peaceful populations devoted to agri- 
culture, they found States. 

Such was the natural and real process by which the first States in history were 
founded, without any intervention of legislators or divine prophets. 

The brutal fact of brigandage, conquest, and slavery, the material and real base 
of all States, past and present, has always preceded the idealization of this fact by 
some sort of religion and legislation. First the conqueror, the fortunate brigand, 
the hero of history, founds the new State; then, and often directly with him, come 
priests, prophets, and legislators at the same time, who consecrate in the name of 
their God, aud establish as Tegal foundations, the very consequences of this accom- 
plished fact. 

The following is a universal rule, demonstrated by the history af all religions: 


No new religion has ever been able to interrupt the natural and inevitable development 
of social facts, nor even to turn it aside from the path traced for it by the combination of 
real forces, whether natural or social. Often religious beliefs have served as a symbol for 
nascent forces at the very moment when these forces were about to accomplish new facts; 
but they have always been the symptoms or prognostics, never the real causes, of these facts. 
As for these causes, we must seek them in the ascending development of economic wants 
and the organized and active forces of society, not ideal, but real; the ideal always being 
only the more or less faithful expression, the last resultant, as it were, whether positive or 
negative, of the struggle of these forces in society. 


‘This idea, so true, announced and developed more than twenty years ago prin- 
cipally by Karl Marx, is necessarily combatted by Mazzini, who, a logical idealist, 
imagines that in the history of humanity, as well as in the development of the 

roperly material world, ideas, first causes, and successive manifestations of the 
Divine Being, precede and create facts. 


“ Religions govern the world,“ he says. “When the men of India believed that they were 
born, some of the head, others of the arms, and still others of the feet of Brahma, their God, 
they regulated society, in conformity with this division, in castes, by Praaj 175 to the first, 
hereditarily, intellectual work, to the second a mili status, and to the last servile tasks ; 
and they condemned themselves thereby to an immobil: ty which still continues and which 
will continue as long as the faith in this principle lasts.” 


Mazzini is so much of an idealist that he does not perceive that, in citing the 
religion of the Brahmins as an example, he proves just the contrary of what he 
wished to demonstrate, unless he is willing to admit this absurd supposition, that 
an entire people, at first free, was able to submit itself voluntarily to the most griev- 
ous and abject slavery, simply because priests had come to tell them and had suc- 
ceeded in convincing them that they were formed of the feet of Brahma! The 
establishment of castes in the East India having been, according to Mazzini, only 
the consequence of the revelation of this religious doctrine, must he not conclude 
that, before it had been revealed, there did not exist this hereditary inequality in 
the Indies? What follows, then? That a people comparatively free and composed 
of citizens living in equality has freely consented to edeni so low, to become a 
people of parias, with no other reason for so doing than a new religious propa- 
ganda. But would not that be a miracle? I can assure Mazzini that, if he would 
take the pains to prove to us its historical authenticity, this miracle would alone suf- 
fice to convert us once for all to all the religious absurdities. Why does he not at 
least try to explain the possibility of it? That in itself would be an immense vic- 
tory for his fath against this poor human reason which he maltreats horribly in all 
his writings. f 

To explain so surprising a fact, one must suppose: 

Either that the people of the Indies naturally love slavery, that they seek misery, 
tortures, and shame, as others seek liberty, riches, joys, and honor. But sucha 
people is simply an impossibility, for we see that everything which lives, not only 
men, but the lowest, the smallest animal on this earth, rebels instinctively and 

ust as far as it can, against every attempt to deprive it of its independence, —that 
is, of the conditions of its existence and of its natural development; 

Or else that Brahma, the incarnation of Mazzini's eternal Divinity at that epoch 
of history and in that country, himself descended in person, invested with his over- 
whelming power, from his heaven, to impose this hard slavery upon the peoples of 
the Indies. But Mazzini, while professing a fanatical faith in and an ardent wor- 
ship for his God, refuses him the pleasure and the right of revealing himself di- 
rectly, of showing himself personally on the earth. 

lf the Brahmins had at least promised the Indian people eternal happiness in 
return for temporary privations, sufferings, and slavery, as the Christian priests 
still do today when they come to preach submission and-resignation to the prole- 
tariat of Europe. But no; the Brahmins have been, in this respect at least, much 
more honest than our priests; they demand all and promise nothing. In their re- 
ligion there is neither deliverance nor salvation for the parias, either in this world 
or the other; for them there is only eternal slavery. 

There remains, theretore, only one supposition: this is that the priests of Brahma, 
his revealers, his prophets, had been endowed by him with such eee and such 
great powers of persuasion that, without recourse to supernatural means, to mira- 
cles, — since Mazzini himself denies the possibility of this sort of miracles, — with- 
out recourse even to force, that last and powerful argument of all historical 
religions, — by the sole power of their divinely inspired propaganda, they were able 
to convert the masses and subject them to this eternal s avery. 

They came to say to free men, who only the day before had been more or less 
their equals: “ Wretches! prostrate yourselves! and know that, having come from 
the foot ang perhaps from a still baser part of the body of Brahma, you must serve 
us eternally as slaves, because we came, some from his head, others from his 
arm!” And the millions of free Hindoos, suddenly converted by this divine elo- 
quence, flung themselves on the ground, crying with one voice: “Yes, we are 
wretches, parias, and we will serve you as slaves!” 

Of all the suppositions which Mazzini’s singular theory imposes on us this is the 
least absurd, aud yet it is so absurd that our good sense, sustained by all we know 
of the nature and habitual! practice of men, revolts. We can conceive that men to 
whom these same revealers of the religion of Brahma had said, to some: “You 
must be the supreme arbiters of nature because you come from the head of 
Brahma,” and to others: “You are free and strong, and you must command be- 
cause you come from his arm,” would have responded in unison: “Yes, you are a 
thousand times right, aud may Brahma be greatly blessed! We will direct and we 
will command, and the vile rabble shall work for us, obey us, and serve us!“ We 
can conceive this, because man is generally disposed to believe in what it is for his 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-kuife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politica, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.’ — PROUDHON,. 


D The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central pu: and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


A Princely Paradox. 

Prince Kropotkine's effort at fixing the “Scientific 
Bases of Anarchy” for the benefit of instruction- 
seekers in the London “Nineteenth Century” was at 
once a source of great disappointment and genuine 
pleasure to me. The disappointment was caused by 
the fact that the essay leaves me as completely in the 
dark as I was prior to its perusal in regard to that 
peculiar and mysterious trick by which men who are 
in the habit of daily offering worshipful prayers to the 
heavenly queen of Liberty manage to sandwich in a 
big slice of Communistic slave-heresy between their 
Anarchistic professions. To the uninitiated it has 
always seemed that absolute liberty — individualism — 
and the climax of despotic regulation, — Communism, 
— like two parallel lines, can never come in coutact, 
and “Communistie Anarchism" sounded like a square 
triangle, an honest government, a right wrong, a Sci- 
entific State Socialist, or an autonomistic marriage. 
No amount of diligent research has thrown any light 
on this puzzling subject, and I was almost prepared to 
turn away from it in disgust, when the announcement 
of the appearance of Kropotkine's article again revived 
my hope, only, as I remarked, to end in disappoint- 
ment. But it is precisely this fact that no logical 
justification, no rational explanation, and no “scien- 
tife” reasoning has been, is, will be, or can be ad- 
vanced in defence of that unimaginable impossibility, 
Communistic Anarchism, that makes me as jubilant 
as one who discovers his strongest adversary’s most 
fatally weak point should be. Prince Kropotkine is 
undoubtedly the most prominent Anarchistic writer 
and agitator in Europe; and, if ever he utterly fails 
to account for the presence of Communism in his 
philosophy, it evidently does not belong there, 

First of all, we are given a definition of a Kropot- 
kiniau Anarchist which is truly original. An Anar- 
chist is a person who, on the one hand, arrives at the 
“ultimate conclusion of Socialism, — that is, at a com- 
plete negation of the wage system and Communism,— 
and, on the other, at the conclusion that the ultimate 
aim of society is the reduction of the functions of 
government to nil.” Those who may be inclined to 
foster the suspicion that such an individual has been 
driven mad by learning during the long and exhaust- 
ing process of arriving at such an extraordinary com- 
bination of conflicting conclusions will be reassured 
when they are informed that this Anarchist starts out 
with the conviction, “common to all Socialists, that 
the private ownership of land, capital, and machinery 
has had its time.“ Not only is such private owner- 
ship of requisites for production neither just nor bene- 
ficial,” but, aside from all considerations of this kind, 
we are compelled to recognize that we are reduced to 
a state of pitiful helplessness before the “tendency 
towards integrating our labor for the production of 
all riches in common, so as to finally render it impos- 
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sible to discriminate the part due to the individual.” 
Of course, when it comes to that, rather than commit 
suicide, we shall probably accept the inevitable in a 
spirit of due resignation, and be content to dance to 
the music of “to each according to his needs,” ete.; 
but, while it is yet not impossible to discriminate the 
part due to the individual, shall we be suffered to 
make our own terms and take what we cau without 
anf examination as to our needs, as to whether we 
are entitled to such things as cigars, bouquets, and 
theatre tickets, which the scientific and intellectual 
rank of the Avelings made needful to them, or whether 
bread and water fully satisfy our vulgar needs? No, 
frowns Kropotkine, “canals, railways, machines, and 
works of art, all these have been created by the com- 
bined efforts of generations past and present. Who is, 
then, the individual who has the right to say J have 
produced this, it belongs to me?” In a word, nobody 
ean claim anything. It is clearly evident that there is 
no use for us to resist any longer. We belong to soci- 
ety, to which we must consecrate all our powers and 
capacities, while society has to take care of us, marry 
us, prescribe the number of children we are to bring 
into the Communistie world, and dispose of our re- 
mains after merciful death relieves us from this bond- 
age (or perhaps society will also fix the time and mode 
of our deaths). 

But, to be serious, is it not discouraging to have to 
witness the at once sad and comic spectacle of such a 
man as Prince Kropotkine exhausting his power in the 
attempt to ride two horses with the result of finding 
himself stretched on the ground, terribly bruised and 
disfigured, at the very starting point, when he could 
safely and speedily “get there” riding that noble ani- 
mal, Liberty? Why is it that people will not see the 
truth, which is so simple and plain? What the An- 
archistic Communists really want is equality of oppor- 
tunities, and if they should make a determined and 
special effort to understand themselves, they would 
probably succeed in clearing up the fog and confusion 
which prevent them from grasping the idea that free 
competition not only destroys the vitality of idle cap- 
ital and secures to the laborer his natural wages,—an 
exact equivalent of his product,—but also places “at 
the disposal of all” the “means of production and of 
satisfaction of all needs of society.“ Under Liberty 
the idle capitalist will have nothing but his accumula- 
tions to draw upon, and the laborer will receive neither 
more nor less than the full value of his product,— 
which will be equal to its cost; hence all those things 
which have been “created by the combined efforts of 
generations past and present“ are in no danger of be- 
ing monopolized by any one individual or set of indi- 
viduals. It is not necessary for us to “discriminate 
the part due to the individual.“ What our chief con- 
cern should be is the establishing of such conditions as 
will naturally tend to accomplish this result, —the giv- 
ing of his due to each producer. And these condi- 
tions are found in the “dissolution of government in 
the economic organism.” V. Yarros. 


A Puppet for a God. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

Please accept my thanks for your candid answer to my let- 
ter of November 11, 1886. It contains, however, some points 
which do not seem to me conclusive. The first position to 
which I object is your statement that voluntary association 
necessarily involves the right of secession; hereby you deny 
the right of any people to combine on a constitution which 
denies that right of secession, and in doing so attempt to force 
upon them your own idea of right. You assume the case of 
anew State attempting to impose its laws upon a former set- 
tler in the country, and say that they have no right to do so; 
I agree with you, but have I not as much reason for assum- 
ing a State including no previous settler's homestead and 
voluntarily agreeing to waive all right of secession from the 
vote of the majority? In any such State I claim, then, that 
any member becoming an Anarchist, or holding any views 
differing from those of the general body, is only right in ap- 
plying them within the laws of the majority. 

Such seems to me to represent the condition of these 
United States; there is very little, if any, record of any man 
denying the right of the majority at their foundation, and, in 
the absence of any such denial, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the association and the passage of the majority 
rules were voluntary, and, as I said before, resistance to their 
government beyond the legal means by an inhabitant is prac- 
tically denying the right of the others to waive the right of 


secession on entering into a contract. The dental of any such 
right seems to me to be irrational. 
Of course none of this applies to the Indians, who never 


did and never will come into the government. I do not, 
however, think that their case invalidates the argument. 

In the second place, I object to your quotation of my phrase, 
“ grand race experience,” as grandiloquent. If we have any- 
thing grand, it is this “race experience’; denying its gran- 
deur, you either deny the grandeur and dignity of Man, or 
else, as you seem to do, you look back fondly to some past 
happy state in some Happy Valley of Eden from which 
man has been falling till now he can say, “all the evils with 
which mankind was ever afflicted were products of this 
‘grand race experience.“ It does indeed seem to me to be 
to you a “spook and more: an ogre, The Devil going about 
devouring all good, rather than, as it seems to me, the mani- 
festation of Divinity, —the divinity of Man, which has pro- 
duced, not alone the evil in us, but has produced us as we 
are, with all our good and ill combined. 

It is the force which is as surely leading us up to Anarchy 
and beyond as it has led us from the starglust iuto manhood. 
It is the personification of our evolution, and, while no man 
may either advance or retard that evolution to any very con- 
siderable extent, still it seems to me that much more can be 
accomplished by acting with it than across its path, even 
though we may seem to be steering straight towards the har- 
bor for which it is tacking. 

The other night I attended a meeting of the Commonwealth 
Club of New York City, and there listened to the reading 
and discussion of a paper by Mr. Bishop of the “Post” on 
the effects of bribery at elections, concerning the amount of 
which Mr. Wm. M. Ivins had given so many startling figures 
at an earlier mecting. Mr. Bishop recited the long list of 
party leaders, and characterized them in their professions 
and practices. 

‘The whole unsavory story, only too familiar to us all, did 
not daunt him in his belief that the government is a part of 
the true curve of development, but only incited the proposal 
of a remedy, which consisted in substituting the State for the 
party machine in the distribution of the ballots and in the 
enactment of more stringent bribery and undue influence 
acts, — in fact, a series of laws similar to those English laws 
of Sir Henry James, which are in force there at the present 
time and which seem to act to a certain extent beneticially. 

In closing, after recognizing the difficulty in passing any ` 
reform measures, he quoted Gladstone’s memorable appeal to 
the future for his vindication, claiming a common cause with 
all reformers and with Time which is fighting for them. 

The reading of this paper was followed by an address from 
Mr. Simon Sterne, advocating the minority representation of 
Mill, and one by Mr. Turner who appealed for an open ballot, 

Immediately Mr. Ivins rose, and, after showing that no 
open ballot could be free, as even asking a man for his vote 
is a form of coercion, proceeded on the lines of Mr. Bishop's 
closing quotation to show that the reform then proposed was 
but a link in the long chain which is leading us irresistibly 
onward; that not in State supervision, or in minority repre- 
sentation, or in any measure at present proposed, was there 
an adequate solution of the problem, but that they were each 
logical steps in progress. Progress which may end in a State 
Socialism or in Anarchy or in what not, but at any rate in 
The End which is right and inevitable. We cannot any of us 
turn far aside the course of this progress, however we may 
act. We can but put our shoulder to the wheel and give a 
little push onwards according to our little strength, Except 
at great epochs, the extremists diminish their effect by di- 
minishing their leverage; the steady, every-day workers who 
strive for the right along the existing lines purify the moral 
tone of the times and pave the way for those great revolu- 
tions when the world seems to advance by great bounds into 
the future, 

Should we not, then, strike hands with these men of the 
Commonwealth Club, and, burying our differences of ulti- 
mate aims, if differences exist, work in and for the present 

T sat at that dinner with Republicans and Democrats, Free 
‘Traders and Protectionists, all absorbed with the one idea of 
advancement and working for that idea with heart and soul. 
Their influence will be felt, felt not only now, but in the fu- 
ture, even the future of a happy Anarchy; reaching out after 
and touching that state before some of its more uncompro- 
mising adherents. 

When the days are ripe for a revolution, (hen let there be 
no compromise; the compromise will come in spite of us. 
But to tly against the wall of an indolent public sentiment is 
folly, while each man, Anarchist or not, can do something 
towards the purification of the existent order of things, or at 
least should withhold the hand of hindrance from earnest 
workers in that field. Fuk ou A. C. Pennine. 

T ATLANTIC ST., Newark, N. J., APRIL 1, 1857. 

[When I said, in my previous reply to Mr. Perrine, 
that voluntary association necessarily involves the 
right of secession, I did not deny the right of any in- 
dividuals to go through the form of constituting them- 
selves an association in which each member waives 
the right of secession. My assertion was simply meant 
to carry the idea that such a constitution, if any should 
be so idle as to adopt it, would be a mere form, which 
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every decent man who was a party to it would hasten 
to violate and tread under foot as soon as he appre- 
ciated the enormity of his folly. Contract is a very 
serviceable and most important tool, but its usefulness 
has its limits; no man can employ it for the abdication 
of his manhood. To indefinitely waive one’s right of 
secession is to make one’s self a slave. Now, no man 
can make himself so much a slave as to forfeit the 
right to issue his own emancipation proclamation. In- 
dividuality and its right of assertion are indestructible 
except by death. Hence any signer of such a consti- 
tution as that supposed who should afterwards become 
an Anarchist would be fully justified in the use of any 
means that would protect him from attempts to coerce 
him in the name of that constitution. But even if this 
were not so; if men were really under obligation to 
keep impossible contracts, — there would still be no 
inference to be drawn therefrom regarding the rela- 
tions of the United States to its so-called citizens. To 
assert that the United States constitution is similar to 
that of the hypothesis is an extremely wild remark. 
Mr. Perrine can readily find this out by reading 
Lysander Spooner's “Letter to Grover Cleveland.” 
That masterly document will tell him what the United 
States constitution is and just how binding it is on 
anybody. But if the United States constitution were 
a voluntary contract of the nature described above, it 
would still remain for Mr. Perrine to tell us why those 
who failed to repudiate it are bound, by such failure, 
to comply with it, or why the assent of those who en- 
tered into it is binding upon people who were then 
unborn, or what right the contracting parties, if there 
were any, had to claim jurisdiction and sovereign 
power over that vast section of the planet which has 
since been known as the United States of America and 
over all the persons contained therein, instead of over 
themselves simply and such lands as they personally 
occupied and used. These are points which he utterly 
ignores. His reasoning consists of independent propo- 
sitions between which there are no logical links. Now, 
as to the “grand race experience.” It is perfectly true 
that, if we have anything grand, it is this, but it is no 
less true that, if we have anything base, it is this. It 
is all we have, and, being all, includes all, both grand 
and base. I do not deny man’s grandeur, neither do 
I deny his degradation; consequently I neither accept 
nor reject all that he has been and done. I try to use 
my reason for the purpose of discrimination, instead 
of blindly obeying any divinity, even that of man. 
We should not worship this race experience by imita- 
tion and repetition, but should strive to profit by its 
mistakes and avoid them in future. Far from believ- 
ing in any Edenic state, I yield to no man in my strict 
adherence to the theory of evolution, but evolution is 
“Jeading us up to Anarchy” simply because it has al- 
ready led us in nearly every other direction and made 
a failure of it. Evolution, like nature, of which it is 
the instrument or process, is extremely wasteful and 
short-sighted. Let us not imitate its wastefulness or 
even tolerate it if we can help it; let us rather use our 
brains for the guidance of evolution in the path of eco- 
nomy. Evolution left to itself will sooner or later 
eliminate every other social form and leave us Anar- 
chy. But evolution guided will try to discover the 
common element in its past failures, summarily reject 
everything having this element, and straightway accept 
Anarchy, which has it not. Because we are the pro- 
ducts of evolution we are not therefore to be its pup- 
pets. On the contrary, as our intelligence grows, we 
are to be more and more its masters. It is just be- 
cause we let it master us, just because we strive to act 
with it rather than across its path, just because we 
dilly-dally and shilly-shally and fritter away our time, 
for instance, over secret ballots, open ballots, and the 
like, instead of treating the whole matter of the suf- 
frage from the standpoint of principle, that we do in- 
deed “pave the way,” much to our sorrow, “for those 
great revolutions” and “great epochs" when extrem- 
ists suddenly get the upper hand. Great epochs, in- 
deed! Great disasters rather, which it behooves us 
vigilantly to avoid. But how? By being extremists 
now. If there were more extremists in evolutionary 
periods, there would be no revolutionary periods. 
There is no lesson more important for mankind to 
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learn than that. Until it is learned, Mr. Perrine will 
talk in vain about the divinity of man, for every day 
will make it more patent that his god is but a jump- 
ing-jack.— EpITOR Liperry.] 


Annie Besant and G. W. Foote, two English atheists 
and the former a recent convert to Socialism, debated 
the question, “Is Socialism Sound?” at the London 
Hall of Science on the four Sunday evenings of Feb- 
ruary. Both debaters failed to follow the logic of their 
respective positions, Mrs. Besant stopping short of 
Communism in State Socialism, and Mr. Foote stop- 
ping short of Individualism in Land Nationalization. 
The consequence was that they made mince meat of 
each other, but failed to give the public any complete 
and satisfactory idea of either side of the question. I 
refer kb it chiefly for the purpose of commenting upon 
Mrs. Besant's impeachment of the translation of Proud- 
hon's La propriété, c'est le vol by the sentence, “ Pro- 
perty is robbery,” as rough and inaccurate. The 
nearest equivalent of propri¢té, she said, would be 
“estate.” Mrs. Besant is grossly in error, Neither 
word, “property” nor “estate,” taken in its ordinary 
meaning, represents Proudhon’s idea, which was legally 
privileged wealth. But the word “property” comes as 
near to his thought in English as the word propriété 
does in French, and the two words, in their economic 
significance, are almost exact equivalents. ‘The fact 
which Mrs. Besant fails to notice is that Proudhon in- 
tended his use of the word propriété to be startling in 
its novelty; consequently any translation of his phrase 
which failed to represent this intention would fail of 
the effect he desired and designed. 


I am requested to state, and to ask other papers to 
copy the statement, that in Montana there are more la- 
borers, skilled and unskilled, than are needed, that 
wages there are rapidly going down, and that men in 
search of work should not visit that territory. Liberty 
willingly gives circulation to this warning, but accom- 
panies it with the remark that, when the laborers of 
Montana find out that what they really need is not less 
labor, but more capital in the shape of a larger mone- 
tary representation of existing wealth, and insist on 
getting it by the only means which will permanently 
and successfully secure it,—free competition in bank- 
ing, — they will yo longer need to warn off strong arms 
and skilled hands anxious for occupation, but will wel- 
come them as inevitable contributors to the general 
prosperity. While the money monopoly lasts, however, 
those who go there will either die themselves or cut the 
throats of those already there. But where, then, shall 
they go? 


The United States government made a treaty with 
the Crow Indians guaranteeing to them the possession 
of certain land in common “so long as grass grows and 
water runs.“ Commissioner Atkins wants the tribe to 
give up the land, but the Indians point to the treaty. 
Mr. Atkins says: “If this government can annul State 
laws by decisions of the supreme court, and otherwise 
control States through a central power, as the war de- 
cided it could, then its power over the Indian is just as 
great, and no independent nation can exist within our 
borders, and Congress has power to deal with the In- 
dian as it sees fit. If we cannot carry this matter by 
persuasion, we must resort to other means.” In plain 
terms, the government can and will perpetrate any in- 
famy that brute force is capable of achieving. In what 
respect does a republic differ from any other form of 
despotism ? 


Afraid of a Better Article. 
[Galveston News.) 

A sample of grease for table use, which Professor White had 
pronounced to be oleomargarine, the government chemists de- 
cided to be butter. The professor, to vindicate his opinion, 
declares that oleomargarine is about the same as butter, only 
differing from butter, if at all, in being better butter than 
butter itself. This goes to show what real urgency there was 
for the oleomargarine tax. The dairy farmers, imperiously 
claiming the fostering care of a paternal government, needed 
no protection against an inferior article in their line of pro- 
duction; it was only an equal or superior article which they 
had reason to dread in the field of free competition. 


Egoism. 


I thank John F. Kelly for his labor and thought on ‘* Mo- 
rality and its Origin.“ His tirst paragraph contains two good 
Egoistic expressions. He is saying and doing of his own de- 
sire what some would persuade us not to expect except from 
a sense of obligation or duty. 

To my understanding there is no inconsistency in my ar- 
ticles. Language is algebraical, and ideas of right can be 
resolved into ideas of power, capacity, and need, and these 
into the things in which, for the process of reasoning, power 
is assumed to iubere, It is noticeable that among the people 
the idea of right is giving place to that of ability. Iam glad 
Mr. Kelly has seen Stirner's book. If he has read it very 
carefully and with perfectly open mind, I wonder that he 
still requires any definition of Egoism. If Stirner said hard 
things of right and truth, he also said that mam is a phantom. 
This should challenge careful reading. Egoism deals with 
facts, breaks and dissolves the dominion of ideas, and does 
not propose to reéstablish it in definitions and doctrines. 
Things can be perceived and named; motives, actions, and 
consequences appreciated and described. Observe in the fol- 
lowing quotation how Stirner uses the word truth in its real 
sense: 


The discoverer of a great truth well knows that it may be 
useful to other men, and, as a greedy withholding would bring 
him no enjoyment, he communicates it.—Der Einzige und 
sein Eigent/ um, p. 136. 


Here I may introduce a sentence from page 130 on progress: 


The men of future generations will yet win mauy a liberty 
of which we do not even feel the want. 


Certainly the abstract idea of right is in opposition to that 
of might. Force is real and, in many forms, independent of 
sensation and sentiment. Therefore it is said that might 
transcends right. A declaration of rights is often the pitiful 
expression of a lack of power. Just now a report says that a 
speaker at Chicago declared they had a right to overthrow 
society by force. I call that idea a foolish phantasy, the ab- 
stract, fixed, fanatical idea of right severed from cireum- 
stances which determine abilities. The devotee of the fixed 
idea is mad. He either runs amuck, or cowers as mesme- 
rized by the idea. The New York Standard“ says of the 
rich: “It is no excuse for them that the poor would do the 
same thing.“ Say rather it is only an excuse. Moralists la- 
bor in long discussions of such excuses. Egoism would 
render such excuses impotent and such a line of discussion 
unnecessary. M. Harman of Kansas has suggested going on 
unoceupied land and fighting it out there, because the ab- 
stract right appears, though the fight would be a losing one: 
idiocy produced by the fixation of the idea, or a foolish phan- 
tasy. The same remark for the “Truth Seeker's" sugges- 
tion to Henry Appleton that, if one objects to taxation, one 
“ought not to walk on pavement laid with means derived 
from taxation. The same for punctilios about oath-taking, 
abont telling the truth under all circumstances, about keep- 
ing promises because they are promises, — u weakness which 
delays the dissipation of that intrusive despotism which alone 
desires to fortify itself by exacting promises. By action 
showing quiet contempt for undesired fancied duties to ideas 
and "principles," the principal himself, Ego, reduces bigotry 
and all tyranny to despair, and compels the importunate to 
desist from what they soon discover to be useless. Egoism 
has many practical suggestions for people in business, love, 
and other relations, and especially for the Anarchistic pro- 
paganda. 

The intellect which has physical forces at command some- 
times crushes the idealist; then what becomes of the ideas 
which were in his brain? The utilitarian definition of right 
has its meaning in that course of conduct which a utilitarian 
association finds desirable for itself; but, when an individual 
attempts to judge what is best for everybody, he is apt to 
make mistakes, and when he sacrifices his own welfare to 
an idea of the general welfare, he may see shrewder indivi- 
duals profiting by his error; and, though the moralist may 
pronounce his conduct admirable, the result is not happy. 
Egoism helps the utilitarians and all others to comprehend 
the logic of the existence of bodies. Each body makes its 
declarations of what it wants as if it were an Ego. If the 
persons composing it are not real Egos, they will probably 
take the reason of the association for their reason and sacri- 
fice themselves in circumstances where conditions are not 
reciprocal, or as assumed in the theory. But the real Ego 
has a sure rule in himself for himself. Each person is a fact. 

The man who wrings from another the fruit of his labor 
excites me to hostility by this wringing, or wrong, because 1 
will not suffer it if I can help it; but my suffering is not a 
contest between a moral principle and my own self, but the 
result of au offence to myself, an obstacle to the realization 
of my desire. 

A theologian, a moralist, and myself condemn rape, and 
will try to prevent it. The first says that he bases his action 
upon the law of God, which he obeys. The second says that 
he bases his action upon a moral law, which he obeys. These 
are ideas of duty. The theologian cannot conceive that he 
would be moved to prevention without the law of God ; hence 
he distrusts the moralist as having only a shadowy sanction 
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to control him. The moralist smiles contemptuously at the 
obtuseness of the theologian, but suffers from his bigotry. 
Then the moralist turns upon me and treats me as the theo- 
logian treated him, My natural inclinations are “not suffi- 
cient restraint,“ he thinks, and so forth, aud not sufficient 
incitement to do well. But really I am well, when I am 
whole, and holiness is but a fantastic image, made by ignor- 
ance, of wholeness. And when I am well, I shal) want to do 
well. The first two may preach duty to the rapist. Suppose 
they succeed in restraining him by that influence. It must 
be so powerful, if it overcomes his will, as to make him sub- 
ject to indoctrination in general. If to the views of the theo- 
logian, then he is ready for religious fanaticism, and — misery 
of parodies — the very same authority will teach him, now 
subject to its doctrines, that with religious sanction*he may 
bind a woman to himself in marriage and commit rape upon 
her person us often as he likes. Moralism offers no better 
“ guarantee,” none whatever in fact. To dominate and con- 
trol the man it must have an influence over him which, after 
restraining him from committing the offence in question, will 
fit him to commit any offence against persons when the 
moral idea, the greatest good of humanity, dictates it. Filled 
with the idea that he is a vessel of humanity devoted to the 
welfare of the “social organism,” what guarantee is there 
that he will not become the instrument of Huxley in extirpat- 
pating Anarchists as carbuncles upon the said organism? 
What guarantee can there be that the moralized rapist will 
not, by force of the very idea to which he surrendered, — the 
idea, namely, of duty to the social organism, — become per- 
suaded that the social organism needs scientific culture at 
the root as well as the pruning already mentioned, and that 
consequently in the cause of humanitarian science it may be- 
come his duty to commit a number of scientific rapes upon a 
number of women, whose Egoism, however, is detestably re- 
fractory to the sacrifice demanded by the general welfare. 
The dog returns to his vomit. My simple Egoism may not 
furnish abstruse arguments against rape, but it will not fur- 
nish the respect which now maintains rape as the recognized 
method of propagation and would render my life a forfeit if 
I followed my native impulse and slew a dozen rapists a day. 
But they believe that they are doing right. It is the general 
welfare which overrides the welfare of the individual woman. 

I think the world is well stocked with sympathy. I see 
much expense at funerals; a wonderful amount of patriot- 
ism, ready to war for fixed ideas; the Red Cross society is 
liberally supported ; even money-lenders are sincerely quick 
to relieve their victims; and an anesthetic bullet has been 
invented. 

As for men, or men, animals, and plants, being an organ- 
ism, I do not need to discuss that. I should have to inquire 
as to the specific and individual characteristics of the organ- 
ism. The idea is doubtless a relief from the mechanical idea 
of political institutions. We have the phenomena of life be- 
fore us, and can judge of them as they present themselves. 
If I am a molecule or anything else in an organism, that is 
all right. Iam what Iam. And if old theology was a re- 
flection of man, then surely Egoism is the fulfillment of 
the world’s travail, for God is pictured as acting spontane- 
ously, without a thought of duty, or pressure against his 
inclinations, and yet the source of all good. But if it is sug- 
gested by the moralist that I shall waive anything upon 
being convicted of being part of an organism, my stubborn 
personality may defeat the scheme, as Egoistic anti-prohibi- 
tionists defeat prohibitory laws which lack only the consent 
of victims. I shall not waive anything, and yet I shall be as 
serene and content to be a molecule, if I am one, as to be 
anything else, even a grain of iron tonic for the organism, or 
the grain of strychnine that sends it to kingdom come, or a 
flea upon a dog (the flea and the dog being parts of the same 
organism ?) 


Mr. Kelly’s sketch of morals does not effectively antago- | 


nize Egoism, because sympathy for persons is Egoistic when 
it is natural. I do not attack that feeling as superstitious, 
and I do not attack any feeling upon the ground that the 
person cannot account for it, attack as superstitious what 
is called moral obligation, the oppressive sense of duty, a 
trace of which is conveyed in Mr. Kelly’s words, “ this feel- 
ing that one should so act.“ Genuine personal sympathy is 
spontaneous. It is possible that Mr. Kelly's is wholly so. 
In places he writes somewhat like an Egoist of fine senti- 
ment, but his entire misapprehension abont Egoism, as re- 
peatedly explained, goes further than his particular use of 
the words should“ and “ought” and his talk about mo- 
rality to show that he cannot be an Egoist. For, had he 
been an Egoist, he would have “caught on” to some of the 
numerous statements by Stirner or myself which would show 
him that Egoism, or selfhood, has nothing in the world to do 
with broad or narrow caricatures upon it. Ifa man is small 
or large in capacity or range of capacities, yet if he owns 
himself and is awed by no command, bewitched by no fixed 
idea or superstition, but does everything with a sense that 
his acts are his own genuine, personal, sovereign choice, — 
under whatever pressure of material circumstances and ne- 
cessary yielding thereto, —then the man is an Egoist, or one 
conscious that he is a genuine Ego, an individual, a free man 
according substantially to Proudhon's definition of a free 
man, printed as a motto in Liberty last year. If the moral- 
ists, like the theological religionists, are so sceptical about 
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personal character as to have no confidence in its producing 
good behavior, the Egoist will only say this, — that he dis- 
covers in himself nothing which he can call moral obligation. 
You may therefore observe his acts if you care to do so, and 
perhaps you will discover that what you vainly attributed 
to the restraint of moral obligation is the spontaneous nature 
of yourself, but debased with the alloy of scepticism as to 
your own personal character. In this view, what becomes 
of the proposed just mean between Egoism and Altruism? 
Tt is, of course, the result of a ridiculous perversion of terms. 
In the first place Egoism was degraded together with human 
nature, its subject, to the greater glory of God. Then, Ego- 
ism having been assigned the popular meaning which implies 
that a man without an infusion of divine grace or moral efti- 
cacy will simply grub to satisfy hunger and vanity, Altruism 
was invented to mean doing acts to benefit others. There 
are no Egoists who do not do many acts to help others. 
Generosity is perfectly Egoistic. There is no quality so dis- 
tinctively so, in contrast with dutiful moralism. gt is a 
flower of character, without the slightest taint or smut of 
moral police forces in the forum of consciousness. Popular 
instinct and common sense recognize this fact even in the 
narrowest phase of individuality,—egotism. People flatter 
a man’s vanity,—i. e., rouse his self-appreciation, — when 
they want to profit by his generosity. Vanity is a mortal fop 
to reverence. 

The Egoist acts to gratify himself and not from a foreign 
motive. But are all acts Egoistic? All acts of unadulte- 
rated Egos are so. We cannot ignore the plain fact that 
men succumb to the domination of ideas. They are from 
infancy taught to believe and to practise and obey, and to 
regard Egoism as the worst of all faults, and reverence, 
Autifulness toward something or other, as necessary; some 
standard outside of their own tastes and desires as authori- 
tative and guiding; some things as sacred, not to be touched 
or brought into question. This is religion, and, as diluted, 
moral obligation; and it isso proved by the dread that every- 
thing will go wrong if men have only their own desires and 
intelligence as factors determining their conduct, or liberty 
and intelligence, as Proudhon has defined them. We call 
the anti-Egoistic influence fixed ideas, or spiritual domina- 
tion. We say that we will possess ideas, but they shall not 
possess us. But for the surrender to fixed ideas and the drill- 
ing and teaching which maintain their dominion, the State 
and the Church would be only so many men, their sacredness 
gone. How long would their power endure against the sur- 
prise, ridicule, indifference, or aversion of a mass of Egoists? 
Superstition is a plant which grows from any bit of root left 
in the ground. If there is a single thing in which the indivi- 
dual shrinks from pursuing that in which he is most inter- 
ested, or if he submits to control by ideas which have not 
come in the way that makes them part of himself, he is un- 
done, precisely as, if any branch of government is estab- 
lished, it may bring back the whole apparatus of despotism. 
Freethinkers as to theology have changed masters when they 
have become moralists or remained patriots. Charles Brad- 
laugh wrote in his paper that the shores of Englaud seemed 
to him more sacred than any others. To the Egoist there is 
nothing sacred. But, when Bradlaugh took an oath, and 
stated that his views were too well known for there to be any 
misunderstanding about it, he was in line with the Egoistic 
method of reducing bigotry: teaching the bigots that cob- 
webs do not bind real persons. 

The secularists bad their chance when their term was new, 
and they started officially non-political and with an intention 
to treat theology simply as a topic for individual expres- 
sions. Secularism itself was put forward as holding nothing 
sacred. But in a short time its founder, G. J. Holyouke, 
recanted by declaring that the secular is sacred in its influ- 
ence on life and character, After that it could not be Ego- 
istic, and for want of Egoistic affirmation it missed advancing 
to Anarchism, and reverted to an anti-theological protest, — 
the old formula of wailing “ rights of conscience.” 

To those who believe that Liberty will prodace a better 
order than authority 1 would suggest a reconsideration if 
they have condemned Egoism. It is certain that whatever 
gets to the form of desire must be gratified or repressed. 
The habit of repressing certain desires for personal motives, 
wisdom, will be much more valuable to the individual than 
the habit of repressing them from a sense of cosmic duty. 
Whoever has outgrown that enslaving idea and found that 
the sun is not blotted ont of his sky has gained an experience 
which he would not relinguish for all the treasures of other 
men. Egoism is the solid base of Anarchism and of atheism. 
Though it does not necessarily render each Egoist agreeable 
to all other Egoists, it destroys the awe, reverence, and obe- 
dience upon which all despotisms thrive. 

It is difficult to imagine all men as knowing what are the 
needs of all other men in taste and sympathy. It is less diffi- 
cult to imagine all men as having become Egoists. Then, 
with the general diffusion of economic science rendering any 
overreaching conduct impossible in either case, Egoism seems 
to offer the advantage that it affords no leverage for any 
disposition which may arise to meddle with or exploit tastes 
and sympathies; while it utterly extirpates the moral craze 
or fanatical motive. 

Let us suppose all men Egoists. How would the pope 
persuade people to support him? How would Bismarck per- 


suade Germans that they have 8D individual interest in 

holding Alsace? How would Lord Salisbury persuade Eng- 

lishmen that they have an interest in holding Ireland? 

How would Grover Cleveland persuade us to support him 

and coerce the Mormons? Yet natural sympathy would give 

all the aid required by any Mormon woman who wanted to 
leave her husband. In fact, if she were an Egoist, she could 

be restrained only by physical force; but we know that 

neither compulsion nor any indoctrination in moral duty 

is necessary to cause natural affection. Egoism therefore 
points to a general letting alone, and to the consequent 

growth of people fitted by environment to live and let live. 

In this light the ridiculous dispute as to whether duality or 
variety in love is the better plan is simply referred to natural 

inclinations. The fittest will survive: an axiom which be- 

speaks the supremacy of material conditions, unconscious 

forces in part and other forces of which there is no conscious- 
ness in me. It means that that will survive which can sur- 
vive. It does not mean that that which is judged most 

moral will survive. A hardy negro sailor would survive 
where Herbert Spencer would be drowned. The Egoists will 
survive in the long run, as they carry no useless baggage and 
keep their eyes open. They seek to disprove all things 
which they are able to disprove by scrutiny and shaking, 
and consequently they get rid of those unsound combinations 
among which unsound men are trying to survive. By get- 
ting at the unshakable for conditions the Egoist will attain 
the greatest simplicity of formula and the most solid basis 
for himself to be asurvivor. Fittest for what? and how fit? 
For survival, and by ability to survive. The hyena steals 
the babe, The fittest (subject) survives (predicate); or the 
survivor (subject) is called the fittest (predicate) without 
other idea or evidence of fitness. The ideal is that which is 
desired. Moralists ignore the potency of things in relation 
to produce desired results by generating personal desire to 
the point of efficient action. 

Tue manners that best serve men, from any point of view, 
can be determined only according to the character of the 
men concerned. For equitable commerce I need men of un- 
derstanding and purpose, and first of all I need real men. 
Then I can hope that economic science will be appreciated. 
As for the Egoists who prey upon the masses, they do so be- 
cause the masses are exploitable material, easily beguiled, 
filled with spiritual ideas, and entertained with moral 
doctrines. 

The spiritual man is mad. We can do nothing with men 
who are not substantially whole men. Mr. Kelly's idea that 
“society” may be diseased suggests for me the analogy of 
minds diseased. At least they are perverted, stuffed with 
bigotry, and notions of fate, charms, luck, national glory, 
party, duty, self-sacrifice, belief in their own tendency to 
wickedness, therefore of the need of restraint. ‘They are in- 
doctrinated, not educated; taught to believe and to distrust 
their own nature even by moralists who do not suspect that 
moralism is in degree the same scepticism as religious faith. 
For education we need to begin with this: Be yourself, 1 
affirm, not as a reason, but as a result, behavior satisfactory 
to others in a greater degree than from any moral system. 
I affirm that selfhood is the law of nature (to use a convenient 
expression generalizing facts, not meaning a law to be obeyed) 
and that minds are poisoned, debauched, deflected, and sub- 
jugated, that men are rendered insane, when they give their 
consent to place their mental centre of gravity outside of 
themselves; then they are not genuine individuals. The at- 
traction of the outer world is for the Ego as a complete per- 
son acting without sense of pressure or dictation. For results, 
if you say that some Egos are narrow and “selfish,” I say I 
prefer them as narrow Egos rather than take the chances of 
what may happen should they acquire a “sense of duty 
and become patriots, moralists, or exponents of any fixed 
idea whatever. Egoism is sanity. Non-Egoism is insanity. 

Egoistic interest includes “all that may become a man.“ 
Egoistic prudence is calculation as to the means of satisfying 
a desire or avoiding an undesired issue. It regards the good 
of another when I really desire that good. I watch the rising 
of good-will in myself and permit no idea to become my mas- 
ter. Ideas are my furniture, my possession. Feelings shall 
not be imparted to me; but they may be aroused. Egolstic 
self-denial will now be clear. Egoistic beneficence exists 
now. Egoistic justice and practical duty will be constituted 
in and by the presence of Egos and their mutual require- 
ments. In dealing with insane people we cannot do any other 
justice than to do the best we can. The Ego who does not 
feel any sentiment for company can “flock by himself,“ but, 
when dealing with other Egos, he will find an adjustment 
established in all transactions upon the basis of the utter im- 
possibility of any one who may be deficient as compared with 
others in sentiment, getting what he does not earn, 

What boots it to preach ideas of Right and Wrong as mo- 
tives? If you find believers, they are stuffed with your idea, 
and have no root in themselves. But if you dispel fixed ideas 
and cultivate persons, you will have the sentiments and ac- 
tions natural to real and unadulterated persons. There may 
be much seeming self-sacrifice, but, if it is made with plea- 
sure, it is not self-sacrifice. If it is not made with per- 
sonal satisfaction, it is insanity; it is real self-sacrifice. 
There is no just mean about the matter. If there is 
an exact relation between myself and the rest of men, 
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it will, I am sure, find its solution in my acting as a 


sovereign individual, I shall discover whether they are 
such or not, and treat them accordingly. But thus I act at 
all events, and kindly to the weak. Let nature use me, If 
sbe will and can; I can at least say that she shall use me only 
on condition that her organic purposes are effected by or- 
ganic processes, and that my conscious will and satisfaction 
is the stamp of genuineness upon her processes so far as I 
am concerned. Digestion and assimilation, please; no hypo- 
«lermic injections of spiritual powers. What is that power 
which would conscript me, or come in, not at the door, but 
another way, climbing over the wall? It is a thief and a 
robber. 

If without restraint I am dangerous in act, then put physi- 


eal restraint upon me. That is your affair. If murder is the | 
tendency of a mind unawed, the social sanction will want an | 


ecclesiastical despotism. If conscience means simply senti- 
ment, not the conscience which does make cowards of all 
victims of spiritual hallucinations, I have nothing here to 
say of conscience. The tendency to murder is commonly as- 
serted against Anarchy by all advocates of government. We 
reply as Anarchists that governments murder their millions, 
and so the dozen murders which might occur under Auarch- 
ism in a year would not seem to be much of an argument. I 
<an leave the matter there in the same terms for Egoism, 
substituting spiritual ideas— i. e., fixed ideas—for govern- 
ment. And as government reposes upon the fixity of idea of 
the people regarding the need of government, it is essentially 
dependent upon the continuance of the fixed idea. Egoism 
dissolves, not one fixed idea merely, but the habit and faith 
of fixity, therefore all, and furnishes the condition for the 
final eradication of all political domination; for it will not 
be thought that a dominion of military power would be pos- 
sible without a glamour of belief or fixed idea in the people. 
So long, however, as moralists have influence to persuade 
men that they cannot and ought not to trast themselves as 
natural sovereigns obeying only the promptings of their own 
instincts, judgment, and natural sentiments, they will per- 
suade them to a habit of deferring to doctrines of right and 
wrong, ideal, fantastic, utterly subversive of spontaneous 
action, and tending to continue and renew the influence of 
teachers and expounders ; and these will have opportunity to 
build up hierarchies and governments. The treacherous 
enemy in the citadel is the fixed idea, Until the fixity is 
«dissolved, the victim will demand only reforms and obtain 
only changes of masters. 

Of course selfhood asserts itself against the physical ty- 
ranny of other persons, whether singly or aggregated, in 
family, tribe, clan, nation; but self-ownership, so far as ont- 
ward appearances are concerned, is largely admitted, and 
would follow as a result, if subjection were not secured by 
means of ideas, The power of the government to collect taxes; 
that of landlords to collect rent and hold open land, — would 
be exhausted and would utterly fail if it had not consent in 
the victims generally either directly to these exactions or to 
the system of which they are parts. We take liberty when 
we no longer feel bound. The bondage of idea is now the 
great bondage. In matters already viewed Egoistically, such 
as drinking, sexual intercourse, gain, authority is practically 
defeated, Authority, whether of Egoists or fanatics, can be 
overthrown only by Egoism, The harlot, the gambler, the 
usurer, the libertine, persist in their individual course be- 
cause they are not amenable to authoritative control except 
by actual, constant watching, and this would be too expen- 


sive. Their example teaches passive resistance, but passive | 


resistance can come only when, as in these cases, the idga of | 


duty to obey is removed. Egoism dispels it altogether, and 
exhibits the reality, Ego. Religion and moralism say that 
we may have passions, but we must not allow our passions to 
enslave us. The Egoist extends the suggestion to include 
ideas. He has ideas, but he remains the master of them, 
fully aware that any of them might grow upon him and en- 
slave him, if permitted, such is the tendency to give to airy 
nothings a local habitation and fortify it against its owner. 
Moralism may say we ought to be free because that is best 
for the totality. The Egoist says, to himself at least, “Iam 
the master of myself.“ Then he acts of course according to 
his natural character under the circumstances in which he 
may be placed. The Egoist cannot be bound, except in phy- 
sical bonds, because there are no others. With the moralist, 
the stone is around the fruit to hold it in. With the Egoist, 
all the precious thoughts which are supposed by the moral- 
ists to create obligations are possessions which create desires ; 
and personality cannot lead to all sorts of contradictory de- 
sires. No moral law is needed to prevent a nightingale from 
adopting the habits of a raven, The Egoist realizes that he 
is truly an animal, and that ideas have just as much exist- 
ence as language, no more,—that is, they are processes. 
All the ideas he has he will use as he sees fit, If of 
a speculative intellectual turn, the Egoist cannot doubt 
that there is the greatest good for all in Egoism, and, as he 
can find satisfaction in proving it, he may undertake to do 
so. 
Anarchism is the direct outgrowth of the natural fact of 
Egoism directed against the visible enemy sustained upon the 
weakness of invaded and debauched personality. The new 
creation, in effect, is a banishment of unreal fascinations. 
Let there be men, and there are men, whole men. 
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interest to accept. But to imagine that the masses, living men, in any stage what- 
ever of civilization, could have accepted freely, simply in consequence of an entirely 
moral propaganda, a belief which, without the least hope and without the least 
compensation, condemns them to the state of parias is simply to show misunder- 
standing, not to say ignorance, of the most elementary bases of history and of 
human nature. 

It is evident that this acceptation of the religion of the Brahmins by the Hindoo 
masses could not have been free, but that it was preceded and produced by the 
fact of their very real and wholly involuutary slavery, under the yoke of the con- 
quering tribes who came down from the plateau of the Himalayas upon the Indies, 
—a slavery of which this religion and this worship have been ouly the expression 
and later theological explanation. The hereditary castes, therefore, were not 
formed as a consequence of the theological vagaries of the Brahmins. They had 
a much more real foundation, and especially were the last resultant of a long strug- 
gle between different elements, between many social forces, which, after a long 
conflict, ended in a certain equilibrium that is uow known as the social order o 
the Hindoos. = 

We know so little of the history of those far-away times and countries. The 
tribes who descended from the Himalayas to conquer the Indies had, undeniably, 
already had a previous history of struggles, of social relations more or less de- 
termined, of germs of political institutions, in short, a religion, or even several 
religions, which had been the expression of all these historical realities. AJl these 
matters are entirely unknown to us. What we can and must suppose is that thè 
invading power was not a simple power, but, on the contrary, very complex, a com- 
bination, not fixed, but moving and living, of popular elements and of diverse 
social forces which were constantly being modified and transformed within it. It 
must have been the same with the conquered tribes. The meeting of all those ele- 
ments, each of which tended naturally to absorb all the others, must have produced 
a terrible and long struggle, —the eternal struggle for life, that supreme law of na- 
ture and society,—and the material result of this struggle was precisely the es- 
tablishment of new relations between all these different social forces, in conformity 
with the relative and real power or weakness of each, —the at first wholly material 
institution of castes by the brutal triumph of preponderant forces. 
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It came from the castle, surely, and it was not the discharge of a single musket 
at a beast or a burglar, or the weapon of a drunkard emptied at the moon, but a 
roaring and roaga rattle of musketry, of firing by platoons. 

Instantly, Edith had a presentiment of what was happening. 

“ Michael, my son, killed!” said she, breathless, terrible, a My: 

And, dishevelled, her whole body shaken by a revengeful wrath, drawn up as if 
to hurl itself better, she rushed at Newington, who, unmoved before the daggers, 
before the guns, trembled in the faee of this feeble, tottering old woman, whom a 
child might have knocked down with a push. 

“My son,” repeated she, “they have murdered him. Ah! Duke! Duke of Death, 
your promises, your word! . . . infamous before, you are perjured now!“ 

She brandished her thin fist, the bones of which were prominent under the dried- 
up, blue skin, and slapped the face of the Dake, whose wrath, however, still fur- 
ther roused by this offence, was tempered by the desire to exonerate himself. 

“First,” said he, “no one or nothing has proved that the prisoner has been 
executed.” 

can prove it,” said a new arrival, Nelly Burke. 

She was on her way home, after the mass, and, on the road which overhung 
Cumslen-Park, she had seen perfectly, by the light of the lanterns, Arklow's son 
led into the garden, fastened to a tree, and shot by the soldiers, at the command 
and before the eyes of the Duchess, leaning, during the preparations, against the 
balcony of a window. 

“So be it!“ said Newington; “but I am not a La! to this execution. Admit, 
moreover, that it would be past comprehension if I had ordered it while you held 
me in your clutches. Yet concealed under this curtain, this old woman immedi- 
ately betrayed me, she crying: ‘Vengeance!'" 

Notwithstanding the correctness of this observation, they muttered sarcasms 

n his courage; not even hesitating to throw it in his face that he was pleading 
. in his breast. 

“Me 1” 

He pronounced this word in a thundering voice reinforced by the sound of his 
chest as he struck it roughly to affirm his personality, the bravery which they 
doubted! 

This monosyllable, so accented, signified more than all phrases, all protests, and 
called up his brilliant past as a soldier, his boldness, his wounds, his exploits, the 
orders of the day in which his commanding generals praised him. 

And since, against all right and fairness, they suspected him of fear, well! he 
accepted joint responsibility with the Duchess, from whom the order emanated, 
and he applauded this measure, only regretting that he had not been there to wit- 
ness the spectacle. 

They hooted at him in mad rage. 5 

“Shoot him, then, at once and without further beating about the bush!“ said 
different voices in a tumult, an exasperation which Nelly Burke increased. She 
related that she had not only seen this horrible picture, but a hasty movement 
where the Britons were stationed, like an alarm, during which the lieutenant went 
up to Lady Ellen’s apartments to talk with her, while the men took up their guns, 
put on their cross-belts, and prepared to set out. 

“To come here to deliver him!“ they said, pointing to Newington. 

“They must take away nothing but a corpse!” 

se said Paddy, “we will demand a reward of Lady Ellen.” 

“Why?” 

“ We shall have made her a widow, and she can marry Sir Richard.” 

“It is for that purpose, moreover, that she has had Michael killed.” 

“You lie!” cried Bradwell, entering by breaking the door and followed by an 
escort of soldiers. 

Then, addressing the Duke: 

«Help yourself, sir, and you are free!" A P 

Newington had not waited for the invitation. Discharging his two pistols at 
once, he knocked down the two nearest aggressors, who parried while falling, and, 
though wounded himself, a ball in his shoulder and a stab in his thigh, he forced 
a passage with vigorous | of his ole receiving a shower of balls which 
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lodged in his thick clothing, were flattened against the walls, and riddled the chest. 

But the children in the other room?” cried some one. 

Marian, at the commencement of the hubbub, had taken them all out into the 
court, pushed them into the cellar, and, barricading them, quieted the fears of the 
smaller ones, and restrained the larger ones, who wished to plunge into the 
disturbance. 

Reassured as to the fate of the children, the hosts of the elect renewed, in the 
house invaded by the soldiers, the struggle which had been commenced, frightful 
in such a small space, where the musketry rattled, causing happily more noise than 
harm, with epic hand-to-hand struggles, the wounded stamped upon, and dagger- 
thrusts showered without cessation; blood streamed and spurted from the wounds, 
bard the floor, staining the walls, and sprinkling in places the beams of the 
ceiling. 

In vain Sir Bradwell tried to stop this butchery. He was ignorant of Marian's 
decision in regard to him, not having seen the priest again and with reason, 
and he did not yet dream of undertaking the atrocious work with which he had 
menaced the young girl some miuutes before. 

Reentering the castle after leaving Treor's house, and hearing of the prepara- 
tions for the execution of Michael Arklow, he had made inquiries, and, learnin 
from whom the orders came, he had gone to the xy epee of the Duchess, and, 
questioning her, had had his suspicion aroused by her evasive answers, her annoy- 
ance at being questioned, her joys her triumph when the little soldier, with a shat- 
— xn whirled round on himself and then lay stretched, with folded arms, on 
the ground. . 

But it was not so much this death that rejoiced her; and she did not feast her- 
self again with the sight of the young corpse; she listened in the direction of the 
village, and the clamors which soon reached her ears from the dwelling of Marian’s 
grandfather transported her with joy. 

But her spite almost immediately manifested itself. 

‘The tumult increased; it lasted, contrary to her expectations; doubtless this 
inted her so much that finally, forgetting Richard’s presence, she said aloud : 

“What! they do not reply by the execution of the other! They are amusing 

themselves by insulting him: what are they waiting for?” 

And, her cheek red with wrath against these “imbeciles,” she inveighed 
them, urged them on through the intervening space as if they could hear 
that distance and succumb to the suggestion of her ungovernable will. 

“Ah! the old woman has not unmasked him yet, does not understand the gun- 
shots; and these cries are not addressed to him!“ 


To be continued. 
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The Tyranny of Majorities. 


Tyranny is the arbitrary dominion of one man over some other man, or a class of men 
over another class. 

The difference between the rule of a class and that of a majority is vital. 

Class rule continnes the same so long as the ruling class continues. 

No matter how often the individuals change, the monied class is the same in spirit and 
character. 

But, as Proudhon says, the minority of today will be in the majority tomorrow, so that 
the tyrauny, so much feared by some, is only for a day. 

Thas, while class rule perpetuates itself so long as it is tolerated, the rule of the majority 
brings its own remedy for any wrong. 

As the primitive man always believes the false and does the wrong where there is a pos- 
sible better, why, majorities are always wrong at first. 

Majorities are always wrong as compared with the future, but always right as compared 
with the past. 

When | was a boy, most people thought slavery to be right. Humanity is advancing 
continually. 

So that under the rule of the majority we get the best expression of public sense of right. 

Look back on the history of the world, and we find that the tyranny of all time has been 
that of the few over the many. 

The crowd, the multitude, may do great wrong,—may rob the few and hew down the 
aristocrats, as in France in the great Revolution of 1789,—but tyranny comes always from 
the few, 

Perfect freedom is not yet. The great mass of mankind are mentally servile. 

That degree of freedom enjoyed r aá people is the outward manifestation of what ex- 
ists in the brains of said people. 

Well, some fow see a truth before the many. And, as Emerson says, the truth rests with 
the minority, and for a time with a minority of one. 

But can that one rule? No. But the time is coming when the Teacher will be our best 
man, though not, perhaps, our ruler. 

Even if I admit that the majority is tyrannical, you can suggest nothing better. Some- 
body must govern, And while the dictation of the majority may not be altogether agree- 
able, yet the rule of one man, or even of an oligarchy, is intolerable. 

But, if the majority is in the wrong, why, I'll go to work and teach them better. 

if Arex. 


[The mistake of “Apex” is rooted in the error that whoever holds au opinion 
on any subject must necessarily try to impose it upon others by force and compel 
them to act in accordance therewith. This is exactly the point denied by the op- 
ponents of majority tyranny, who are likewise opponents of minority tyranny, 
monarchical tyranny, and oligarchical tyranny. People who hold opiuions may 
properly regulate their own lives by them, but they must not be allowed to regu- 
late the lives of others against their will. If any attempt the latter course, 
whether they constitute a minority or a majority, it is for the victims to resist them 
by whatever method they may deem most effective. And the Anarchists are do- 
ing just what “Apex” advises,—that is, teaching people better, to the end that 
those who know better may be, not necessarily a majority, but strong enough to 
protect themselves against invasion and tyranny. As soon as any large and com- 
pact body of people know the Anarchistic doctrine that there is no sanction for 
the government of man by man, they will throw off all tyranny, and this same 
knowledge will prevent them from becoming tyrants in turn. But, if they are 
taught “Apex’s” doctrine that the method of progress and enlightenment is by the 
imposition of one doctrine after another, they will know no method of avoiding 
tyranny except by becoming tyrants. What matters it that a given form of 
tyranny, or a given direction of tyranny, is for a day, if tyranny itself persists ?— 
Eprror Linerry.] 
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For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 
“There's only one paper in Boston that's got any 
brains,” said John Swinton at Faneuil Hall last Mon- 
day evening, “and that's a paper called Liberty.” 


The great avidity with which the London “Justice” 
and “Commonweal” snatch up and reprint stray sen- 
tences from a paragraph in which I lately paid the 
London “Jus” the rather doubtful compliment of as- 
serting its superiority to those sheets, and the equally 
great care which they evince in suppressing all my ex- 
pressions of misgiving regarding that new-comer in 
journalism, do less to fulfil the intended purpose of es- 
tablishing an affinity between Capitalism and Anarch- 
ism than to betray a close kinship between State 
Socialism and Scoundrelism. 


My attention was lately called to a pamphlet of 
which I had never before heard, entitled “Causes of 
the Conflict Between Capital and Labor,” and written 
by D. H. Hendershott, who fur many years has been 
the principal of a public school in Hornellsville, New 
York. Although I have not yet given it the careful 
perusal it deserves, and have found no evidence that 
the author's thought has led him to a knowledge of 
what liberty is in its perfection and what it would do 
for the world, I am so well pleased with his treatment 
of the questions of rent, interest, profit, apd wages 
that I have decided to include the book in Liberty’s 
propaganda. It is my intention to have it noticed 
hereafter at greater length. It is written by an earn- 
est man of independent mind, and deserves attention 
and study. Any one sending me twenty-five cents 
will receive the pamphlet, post-paid. It consists of 
ninety-two large 

That vigorous and sharp anti-boodle paper, the New 
York “Leader,” reports a boycott against the “Sun” 
instituted by eleven District Assemblies of the Knights 
of Labor. The “Sun” frantically calls upon the press 
to protest against this perfectly natural and wise act 
of passive resistance to its malicious and contemptible 
course in the treatment of every progressive move on 
the part of the victims of Tammany Hall thieves and 


tricksters, and makes itself ridiculous by its mad rav- | 


ings of assassination and dynamite. “The press must 


be free!“ exclaims Mr. Dana. Certainly. The press | 


is free, but it has abused its freedom most shamefully, 
because the workingmen were not free and intelligent 
enough to teach it that the exercise of freedom is had 
at its own cost. Free men will support a free press as 
long as it is fair. When the free press chooses to 
adopt a false and despicable policy, the patrons are 
free to express their emphatic disapproval by finan- 
cially wrecking the prostitute who abuses his freedom. 


For pure idiocy here is something that distances all 
competitors. A writer signing “Cornelius,” whom 
Editor Harman pronounces a clear-headed thinker, 
says in “Lucifer”: “The rigid righteousness of Mr. 
Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, fits in nowhere in 
practical life. He would have helped on the persecu- 
tion of Galileo, because Galileo yielded under pressure 
of authority; he would have turned the cold shoulder 
on Roger Williams; he would have encouraged the 
burning of witches. To the runaway slave he would 
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have said, Go back. By making off in this way you 
recognize the right of government to enslave, therefore 
you are unworthy of my friendship and assistance.’ 
He would not throw a rope to a drowning man on ac- 
count of a difference of opinion.” This is a specimen 
of the rot with which “Lucifer’s” columns have been 
packed ever since I riddled the absurd position of E. 
C. Walker and his wife with arguments that have re- 
ceived the approval of nearly every prominent An- 
archist. 


Henry George, in the “Standard,” calls Dr. Cogswell 
of San Francisco, who has endowed a polytechnic col- 
lege in that city and for its maintenance has conveyed 
certain lands to trustees, a “philanthropist by proxy,” 
on the ground that the people who pay rent for these 
lands are really taxed by Dr. Cogswell for the support 
of the college. But what are Henry George himself, 
by his theory, and his ideal State, by its practice after 
realization, but “philanthropists by proxy”? What 
else, in fact, is the State as it now exists? (Oftener a 
cannibal than a philanthropist, to be sure, but in either 
case by proxy.) Does not Mr. George propose that 
the State shall tax individuals to secure “public im- 
provements” which they may not consider such, or 
which they may consider less desirable to them than 
private improvements? Does he uot propose that in- 
dividuals shall “labor gratis“ for the State, “whether 
they like it or not“? Does he not maintain that what 
the State “does with their labor is simply none of their 
business”? Mr. George's criticism of Dr. Cogswell is 
equally a criticism of every form of compulsory taxa- 
tion, especially the taxation of land values. He has 
aptly aud accurately described himself. 


Anarchists Listen to the Siren Song. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I believe that it was our late lamented “X ™ who once re- 
marked that in Anarchy abideth much fun.“ Recent 
events in Chicago have strikingly exemplified the truth of 
this statement. We have just passed through a political 
struggle, an alleged uprising of the masses, the long-anti- 
cipated conflict ot Labor and Capital.“ We were assured 
that “the eyes of the world" were turned toward Chicago 
with anxious gaze, through the most improved binoculars, 
to learn the probable fate of the planet upon election day. 

Every one—at least in Chicago— knows that here is the 
“Centre of the Revolutionary Movement," though, paren- 
thetically, I must confess that I have met none of the Labor 
Party who knows what the aforesaid “ Movement” is, or 
has so far calculated the momentum of its progress (if such) 
or the direction in which said “ Movement” tends. How- 
ever, in this Centre,“ such questions are useless. For five 
weeks we have had drilled, I might say, into our minds that 
the future salvation of the world — whose “eyes” were upon 
us at the risk of straining their visual range—depended up- 
on a local election in Chicago! Scarcely fledged orators 
orated with a fervency aud zeal increasing in geometrical 
ratio as the awful day of impending fate drew nigh. 

The Democracy had been knocked out (I trust the reader 
will remember that I am still surrounded with the dim haze 
of political expressions); the Republicans were obliged to go 
it alone; there was but the long-wished-for contest between 
those rival mythical giants, — Labor and Capital. 

Hope, radiant hope, star-eyed hope (the compositor will 
supply all necessary quotation marks), for the first time 
shone resplendent on the ranks of the stalwart sons of toil in 
their endeavor to secure economic rights through political 
methods. Zealous orators prophesied the advent of the mil- 
lennium ; told the horny-fisted more glorious tales than in for- 
mer days I ever heard on the Fourth of July, or in Congress; 


But, alas! the plans of men as those of mice “aft gang 
aglee.” The auspicious day arrived in which Labor was to 
turn the table upon Capital, in which the Creator was to 
place its heel upon the Creature, in which the waves of Cap- 
ital were to be stayed by Labor Canute. Poverty was ar- 
rayed against wealth, or so thought the orators; strong in 
their convictions, they rushed to the polls and found — wealth 
appealing to hungry stomachs! Only the more philosophic 
of your readers here were able to withstand the infection. 
‘The old siren song of giving one more chance was sung in 
various cadences, and strong supporters and warm admirers 
of Liberty marched to the polls, and, in the language of my 
friend Fischer, “sawed the air with pieces of paper! O 
tempora! o mores! isit for this, friend Tucker, that thy sub- 
scription list has increased? One of my best friends, a guilo- 
less youth who devours every number of Liberty and the 
“ Proudhon Library, and who theoretically is sound enough 
to be even called u Boston Anarchist," celebrated the occa- 
sion by casting his first ballot to secure economic emancipa- 
tion for the future by the political methods of the past. 
Today he is a sadder but wiser man, and escaped from the 
avalanche to rush to the suburbs and go out on the prairie 
and “kick himself.” 

Seriously though, how can one but be pessimistic under 
such circumstances? The “Times” announced the crushing 
defeat with the scare headline, Anarchy at an End!” when 
in fact the bursting of the bubble has set many thinking. 
How many? I do not know; probably more than Abraham 
found of just men in Sodom. Reorganization is now the cry. 
Poverty, will again contend with wealth; labor still looks 
upon capijal as a foe; the dread bug-a-boo of ‘ Competition” 
must be destroyed, land nationalized, and the industries of 
the country to say nothing of human abilities — be placed 
under the control of State Socialism. 

To tell one of these sawers of the air that free competition 
is equivalent to equal opportunities; that free competition 
in the use of land destroys rent; that free money, released 
from the shackles of special privilege, based upon credit 
which has its foundation and finds its solvency in character 
and business capacity, removes interest; thus logically lead- 
ing to cost the limit of price,“ by which is further elimi- 
nated profit, —is but talking to the wind. To tell them that 
under the absence of restriction, of privilege, — for one im- 
plies the other,—the industrious could accumulate wealth; 
that this could still be used as capital and none be exploited ; 
that it would be the grandest of incentives to the develop- 
ment of talent and genius, when the man of worth could 
have a palace and yet none be injured, — for rent, interest, 
and protit, as economists understand them, would be elimi- 
nated,—and only the idle, the lazy, the naturally vicious 
live in hovels,—would be to declare one’s self a crank. 
They are preéminently “ practical“; they saw the air fora 
definite purpose; they see offices and boodle” before them; 
and again, and again, and yet again, they will resort to po- 
litical methods to secure economie results, as our fathers had 
resource to prayer meetings, at first, to attain political ends. 

After every failure a few drop out, alas! buta few. Inthe 
meantime the mad passion for privilege goes on with accel- 
erated speed ; and, if I may use such a term in the columns 
of Liberty, the logic of events“ is leading up to the inevi- 
table social revolution. Fraternally, Dyer D. Lum. 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS, APRIL 6, 1887. 


A Cure for the Czar’s Insomnia. 
[Galveston News.) 
Assassination only retards the movement toward liberty in 
a country where there is any liberty. The czar can have the 
benefit of this truth when he grants the Russians any kind of 
a constitution or any tolerance fofargument. 


An Old Maxim Modified. 
[The South West.) 
“The king can do no wrong,“ was the sublime assurance 
of the monarchists in the past. “No wrong can be done to 


in the exuberance of their joy forecasting the price of police | the king, —if we can prevent it,“ seems to be the servile as- 


brass buttons by the bushel, extravagantly placed at six 
cents! 


| 


sertion of the royal republicans who now ran our national 
government. 
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44. Without Equity as a basis on which to rest, the Sovereignty of the Individual 
is true still as an * principle, but wholly incapable of realization. ‘The Indi- 
vidual Sovereign is so de jure, but not de facto. He is a Sovereign without domi- 
nions, treated as a pretender, aud his claims ridiculed by the actual incumbent. 
The assertion of Sovereignty is a phantom and a delusion until the Sovereign 
comes to his own. The (Cost Principle, as the essential element of Equity, gives to each 
his own, while nothing else can. ence, again, the intimate and necessary relation 
between these two principles. 

45. The doctrine of the Sovereignty of the Nidividual is already beginning to 
develop itself, originally in an abstract forni, in various quarters, and to take a 
well-defined shape in many minds, It has been announced in substance, recently, 
by several able writers, not accompanied, however, by the indispensable scieutific 
limitation. —“to be exercised at his own cost,” —without which it is a principle 
of anarehy and confusion, instead of order. ‘To preach the doctrine, even with the 
limitation, apart from its basis in equity, is disturbing. It is the announcement 
to slaves of their inherent right to be free, at the same time that you leave them 
hopeless of the realization of freedom. It is to unfit men for their present relations 
while offering thein no means of inaugurating truer relations. It is “to curse 
men's stars, and give them no sun.“ As a preliminary work to the impending re- 
construction, the unsettling of men’s minds may be a necessity, but “transitions 
are painful,” aud humanity demands that the interval should be shortened between 
inspiring a want and actualizing the conditions of its gratification. 

6. The essential condition of freedom is disconnection —individualization — 
disintegration of interests. The essential condition of disconnection is that that 
be given to each which belongs to each. All harmonic unity is a result or growth 
from the prior individuality of the separate monads. The old condition of society, 
of fealty and protection, and consequent mutual amalgamation or combinations of 
interests, is a species of amorphous conglomerate, of which the past progress of 
Reform has been the gradual dissolution. Reform and consequent individualiza- 
tion is the tendency of this age. The process thus commenced must go on to com- 
pletion, until every man and every woman, and, to an appropriate extent, every 
child, is a perfect Individual, with an interest. an administration, and a destiny 
solely and emphatically under his or her own control. Out of that condition of 
things, and concurrently with it, and just in proportion to its completeness, will 
grow a more intimate harmony, or, if you will, unity of sentiment, and human af- 
fections, and mutual regard, begotten purely of attraction, than can be conceived 
of in the midst of the mutual embarrassment and constraint of our day, and of our 
order of life. It is only when each individual atom of the dusky mineral is disin- 
tegrated from every other, held in complete solution, and allowed to obey, without 
let or hindrance, the law of its own interior iinpulse, that each shoots spontane- 
ously to its own place, and that all concur iu voluntary union to constitute, the 
pellucid erystal or the sparkling diamond of the mines. So in human affairs, 
what is feared by the timid conservative as the dissolution of order is, in fact, 
merely the preliminary stage of the true harmonie Constitution of Society, —the 
necessary analysis prior to its genuine and legitimate synthesis. 

17. The connection of the Cost Principle with the Adaptation of the Supply to the 
Demand has been already pointed out. The unture and necessity of an Equitable 
Money, as the instrument of working the (ost Principle, will be demonstrated, as 
previously stated, in a subsequent . ter. In this manner the interrelations of 
this circle of principles are established, not so fully as the nature of the subject 
demands, but as much so as the incidental character of the preseut notice will 

ermit. 

ö IS. But, although it may be admitted that we gain something of freedom in the 
action of the Individual by avoiding combinations of interest, do we not lose, b 
that means, the benefits of coöperation and the economies of the large scale? This 
question is important, and demands a satisfactory and conclusive answer. That 
answer is given in the whole treatise which follows. It is admitted that heretofore 
no other means for securing those ends have been known. It is asserted, however, 
that principles are now known by which all the higher results of social harmony 
cau be achieved without that fatal feature of combination, which has promi 
but failed, to realize them. Hence we draw a new and technical distinction be- 
tween Combination and Codperation, and insist on that distinction with great rigor. 
We assert that the true principles of Social Science are totally averse to combina- 
tions of interest. At the same time we admit freely that any principles which 
should not secure the greatest conceivable amount of Cooperation would fail en- 
tirely of solving the problem in question. 

49. By Combinations are meant partnership interests and community of pro- 
erty or administration, such as confuse, in any degree, or obliterate the lines of 
ndividuality in the ownership or use of property. 

50. By Cooperation, or cooperative 3 ix meant such an arrangement of 
the property and industrial interests of the different Individuals of the community 
that each, in pursuing his own pleasure or benefit, contributes incidentally to the 
pleasure or benefit of the others. 

51. We assume the burden of proof. We admit the obligation resting upon us 
to establish the position that extreme Individuality or disconnection of interests 
is compatible —contrary to all previous opinion — with as thorough and extended 
Coljperation as can exist in any system of Combinations whatsoever, 

‘2. It must not be understood that disconnection of interests implies, in the 
slightest degree, an isolation of persons. A hundred or a thousand men may be 
engaged in the same shop, and still their interests be entirely individualized. 
Such is the case now under the present wages system. The laborers in a manu- 
facturing establishment, for example, have no common interest, no ae no 
combined responsibilities. Their interests are completely individualized, and yet 
they work together. This is all right. It is not at this point that the evil lurks 
which the Socialist seeks, or should seek, to remedy. Besides this, these men and 
women now cooperate completely in their labor "They all work at distinct func- 
tions to a common end, which is Cooperation. The evil to be remedied is neither 
in their individuality of interests nor in any want of Codperation. It is solely in 
the want of mutuality in the results of that Coéperation,— in other words, in the 
want of Equity,—in the want of a regulating principle which would secure to each 
the full, legitimate results of his own labor. e difficulty is that the whole hun- 
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| dred, or the whole thousand men now labor and cooperate, not for their own bene- 
fit, but for the benefit of one,—the employer. Under the Operation of the Cost 
Principle their interests will be individual as they are now; they will-codperate as 
they do now, or, rather, more perfeetly, but they will cooperate for their own mu- 
tual benefit, — the employer, or chief, receiving, like all others, merely the equi- 
valent and reward of his own labor. j 

53. I feel painfully that by attempting such a condensation of these matters I 
| am liable to render myself wofully obscure, 1 will take a special occasion to show 
| that “Equitable Commerce” is not the antagonist of any other of the great Re- 
forms proposed, but that it comes in as the harmonizer of the whole. If it be 
claimed by his admirers that Fourier has shown “the what“ of harmonic social re- 
lations, Warren shows “the how” to realize such relations, in which last respect 
Social Reformers generally have been lamentably deficient. 

54. I will conclude by stating how the Cost Principle, in its operation, will ad- 
dress itself to the different classes of community, so that those who feel no demand 
need not be over-burdened by the supply. 

The whole community may be divided, under this system, — not according to the 
old classification of Political Economy into producers and non-producers, —but in- 
to those who receive more than equivalents for their labor “en those who receive 
less than equivalents, — those who perform uo productive labor aud receive a living 
or more than that being included in the former class. 

Of these classes, the latter — all those who receive less thau equivalents, includ- 
ing the great mass of simple operatives who have not the aid of capital — have an 
immediate and pecuniary interest in at once adopting the principle. 

The remaining class — those who receive more than equivalents - have no such 
interest, but contrariwise. Of these only such as are ved by considerations of 
benevolence or justice, or the love of order and harmony in human relations, or by 
the sense of insecurity even for the rich in the existing order of society, or by an 
appreciation of the higher gratifications of taste through the general prevalence of 
refinement, luxury, aud wealth, have any demand for this new principle of com- 
merce; and so soon as those with whom such considerations are not potential have 
read enough to know how equivalents ean be measured, and that they are now on 
the gaining side, they will need no further supply of this reform, and the reform 
must go on without them, as it best may. There are only distant advantages to 
offer them, and as they have the inmediate advantages in their own hands, they 
must be expected to do the best they can to retain them. The peculiarity of the 
movement is, however, that it does uot proceed by their leave. 


CHAPTER 1. 


EQUITY AND THE LABOR NOTE. 


Hiv man beings are subject to various wants. Some of these wants have to 
be supplied to sustain life at all; others to render life comfortable and happy. If 
an individual produced, with no aid from others, all the numerous things requisite 
to supply his wants, the things which he produced his produets—wonld belong 
to himself. He would have no occasion to exchange with others, and they would 
have no equitable claims upon him for any thing whieh was his. 

36, But such is not the case. We all want continually for our own support or 
comfort those things which are prodneed by others. Hence we exchange products, 
Hence comes trade, — buying aud selling, — Commerce, including the hiring of the 
labor of others. ‘Trade is, therefore, a necessity of human society, and consists of 
the exchange of the labor, or the products of the labor, of oue person, for the la- 
bor, or the products of the labor, of another person, = 

7. It is clear, if this exchange is not equal, if one party gires more of his own 
labor—either in the form of labor or product — than he gets of the labor of the 
other, —either in the form of labor or product, —that he is oppressed, and becomes, 
so far as this inequality goes, the slave or subject of the other. Ile has, just so 
far, to expend his labor, not for his own benefit, but for the benefit of another. To 
produce good or beneficent results from trade, therefore, the exchanges should be 
equal. Hence it follows that the essential element of beneficent Commerce is 
EQUITY, or that which is just and equal between man and man, 

58. The fundamental inquiry, therefore, upon the auswer to which, alone, a 
Science of Commerce can be erected, is the true measure of Equity, or, what is the 
same thing, the measure of price in the exchange of labor and commodities. This 
question is one of immense importance, and, strange to say, it is one which has 
never received the slightest consideration, which has never, indeed, been raised 
either by Political Economists, Legislators, or Moralists. The only question dis- 
cussed has been, what it is which now regulates price, — never what should regulate 
it. It is admitted, nevertheless, that the present system of Commerce distributes 
wealth most unjustly. Why, then, should we not ask the question, What princi- 
ple or system of Commerce would distribute it justly? Why not apply our philo- 
sophy to discovering the true system, rather than apply it to the investigation of 
the laws according to which the false system works out its deleterious results. 

n. Simple Equity is this, that so much of your labor as I take and apply to MY 
benefit, so much of MY lubor ought I to yice you to he applied to Youn benefit; and, con- 
sequently, if I take a product af your labor instead of the labor itself, and pay you in a 
product of my labor, the commodity which T gice you ought to be one in which there is 
JUST AS MUCH LABOR as there is in the product which I receive. 

The same ilea may be differently presented in this manner. Tt is Equity that 
every individual should sustain just at much of the common burden of life as has to be 
sustained WY ANY noby on hit account, Such would be the result if each produced 
for himself all that he cousumed, as in the first case supposed above; and the fact 
that it is found convenient to exchange labor and the products of labor does not 
vary the definition of Equity in the least. 

60. To a well-regulated mind the preceding propositions present an obvious 
and self-evident truth, like the proposition that two and two make four, demand- 
ing no other proof than the statement itself. Yet simple and undeniable as they 
appear, when thus distinctly propounded, the consequences which inevitably fol- 
low from the principle which they affirm are ultra-radical and revolutionary of all 
our existing commercial relations, as will be shown in the subsequent chapters of 
this work. They contain merely, however, a statement of the Principle of Equity. 
They leave the question of the Method of making au application of the Poep e 
still open. They do not furnish the means of arriving at the measure of Equity. 
This, then, is the next step in the investigation. 

61. IfI exchange my labor against yours, the first measure that suggests itself 
for the relative amount of labor performed by each is the length of time that each 
is employed. If all pursuits were equally laborious, or, in other words, if all labor 
were equally repugnant or toilsome, —if it cost equal amounts of human suffering 
or endurance for each hour of time employed in every different pursuit, then it 
would be exact Equity to exchange one Hest of labor for one other hour of labor, 
ora product which has in it one hour of labor for another product which has in it 
one hour of labor the world over. Such, however, is not the case. Some kinds of 
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labor are exceedingly repugnant, while others are less so, and others still more 
pleasing and attractive. There are differences of this sort which are agreed upon 
bi all the world. For example, sweeping the filth from the streets, or standing in 
the cold water and dredging the bottom of a stream, would be, by general consent, 
regarded as more repugnant, or, in the common language on the subject, harder 
work, than laying out a garden, or measuring goods. 

But besides this general difference in the hardness or repugnance of work, there 
are individual differences in the feeling toward different kinds of labor which 
make the repugnance or attraction of ove person for a particular kind of labor quite 
different from that of another. Labor is repuguant or otherwise, therefore, more 
or less, according to the indicidualities of persons. 

If you inquire among a dozen men what each would prefer to do, you will find 
the greatest diversity of choice, and you will be surprised to find some choosing 
such occupations as are the least attractive to you. Ti is the same among women 
as respects the labors which they pursue. 

62. It follows from these facts that Equity in the exchange of labor, or the pro- 
ducts of labor, cannot be arrived at by measuring the labor of different persons by 
the hour merely. Equity is the equality of burdens according to the requirements 
of each person, or, in other words, the assumption of as much burden by each per- 
son as has to be assumed by somebody, on his account, so that no one shall be 
living by imposing burdens ou others. Time is one element in the measurement 
of the burdens of labor, but the different degrees of repugnance in the different 
kinds of labor prevent it from being the only one. Hence it follows that there 
must be some means of measuring this repugnence itself. in other words, of deter- 
mining the relative hardness of different kinds of work,—before we can arrive at 
an equitable system of exchanging labor and the products of labor. If we could 
measure the general average of repugnance,—that is, if we could determine how 
people generally regard the different kinds of labor as to their agreeableness or dis- 
agreeableness, — still that would not insure Equity in the exchange between indi- 
viduals, on account of those indicidualities of character and taste which have been 
adverted to. It is an equality of burden between the two individuals who ex- 
par which must be arrived at, and that must be according to the estimate which 
each honestly forms of the repugnance to dim or her of the particular labor which 
he or she performs, and which, or the products of which, are to be exchanged. 


To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 97. 

Then Richard comprehended that his father, misled among the Bunclodyans to 
spy them, was in danyer of death, of a death which he perhaps merited, but called 
down ou him, imposed on him, by Lady Ellen, and always with the same aim, — 
to free herself so that, as a widow, she could marry her incestuous lover. 


a | 
To do nothing in these circumstances, when he clearly perceived the Machia- 


velian designs of the Duchess, and while it was not too late to interpose, was 
equivalent to complicity, and he had no wish to bear this charge. 

From the baleony he notified the soldiers, who were finishing the funeral task, 
to remain in arms, ready to follow where he would lead them, and, in spite of 
Ellen’s imprecations, in spite of her efforts to detain him, clinging to his arm and 
making him drag her on the carpet, getting up again and barring the door, impe- 
rious, imploring, aud at last letting him go with a sarcasm, weary of struggling, 
her limbs bruised, and believing that Richard would not arrive in time, — he 
had gone! 

But on the way he enjoined upon his men to be cool, to spare especially the 
women, and he forbade them to use their guns. To deliver Lord Newington, — 
that was their only duty. 

They would succeed without bloodshed; and the soldiers promised, winking and 
laughing at his credulity. They had been out of work too long. Only now and 
then a few blows to give to some refractory soldier who had been ordered to 
fatigue-duty and who had refused, to paladins protecting some jade who repulsed 
them, to some mocking child, to some scoruful old man. 

“Outside of the King’s peace ” remained a vain phrase, a derisive formula devoid 
of sense; and these privations were made heavier by Sir Richard's appeal to the 
officers. Ah! many thanks! they would make up for lost time, for the considera- 
tion and reserve and respect which had been forced upon them. 

And, as soon as Treor’s threshold was crossed, protiting by the occasion of the 
pistol shots fired by the Duke, they gave rein to their concentrated desire for car- 
nage, to their sanguinary instincts at last unbridled, to their thirst for revenge 
for so much burdensome prudence. 

Vainly Sir Richard recalled them to calmness and self- ion; they struck 
as if they were deaf, they wounded as if they were blind, struck and wounded 
themselves, moreover, with usury. 

Irishwomen, Irishmen, soldiers, the same frenzy intoxicated each, and, all the 
combatants intertwined, forming compact groups. no one dared to use his weapons, | 
for fear of striking the friends and comrades next him; and the fight went on, | 
not less fiercely, but, on the contrary, more savagely, with the natural weapons: | 
a battle of enraged animals strangling each other, biting each other everywhere, 
taking shreds of flesh from shoulders, from limbs, with rags of clothing, from the 
face, baring the cheek-bones and the double row of teeth. 

Edith, crouching, wound her arms around Newingtay’s legs and cried out that 
she had done so, but was not heard in the uproar of insults, cries of pain, stamp 
ing, collisions, tumbling of furniture and partitions, and breaking of plates and 

ishes. 

And the Christmas tree overturned in the fireplace, its branches quickly caught 
= ued the flames communicated to the floor, where grease-spots promptly 

them. 

Tables and chairs taking fire, the conflagration spread rapidly to the beams and 
the thatch of the roof, roaring as it went, and the Britons, filled with fear at the 
thought of burning alive, struggled no longer except for their personal safety, try- 
ing to free themselves from the arms entwined around them and to get out of the 
house, cost what it might. 

“Cursed witch!” howled Newington, delayed by the bonds in which he was held 
by the old woman dragging after him and holding him fast in her muscles like an 
immovable rock. 

At times a sudden stream of flame shot out with a hiss, licking the faces, sting- 
ing the skin, cutting the flesh, and stimulating the desire to escape of all who hur- 
ried, pell-mell, in a general scramble, except Paddy, Treor, and Harvey, who tried 
to organize the exit of their people by the court, the Duke, who denounced the 
deserters fleeing from his side, and Sir Richard, terrified at the sudden appearance 
of Marian in the midst of the flames. 
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Confiding the children to a neighbor who had arrived, and who took them away 
to their homes where they were sheltered from the quarrel, far from the disaster, 
the young girl reentered into the contest in which her grandfather and her Irish 
brothers were perhaps suffering their death agonies, to console them, dress their 
wounds, die with them! 

Through the clouds of powder and the smoke of the fire, she looked at Sir Rich- 
ard with severity, almost with horror, attributing to him the unchaining of all this 
demoniac fury, the responsibility for this orgy of murder, for this mad destruction 
of men and things. 

But with looks more eloquent than speech he protested energetically; and as 
Harvey, comprehending too late that his generosity had been untimely and foolish, 
was about to repair his errors by 2 out Newington's brains, having already 
placed the mouth of a pistol against the Duke's temple for the purpose, Sir Brad- 
well knocked up the weapon with the end of his cane, for he had neither rifle, nor 
dagger, nor sword, and proposed an arrangement, an armistice. 

Jn hearing the noise of the combat, the Ancient Britons and Gowan's Mob 
came running up, at race-horse speed. 

Their hurrahs of encouragement or of menace reached the interior of the house 
in spite of the uproar of the expiring struggle, of the cries of pain, of the vocife- 
rations, of the clatter of guns falling on the floor, of the noise of falling beams. 

The dwelling surrounded, not one of the Bunclodyans could escape from it with- 


| ont suffering summary execution, or certain capture, in case they should reserve 


| him for worse tortures in the future. In these conditions, even-handed exchange : 
| Newington to be saved, and the troops who were coming to receive orders to re- 
| treat and return to their barracks. 

That is to say, to Treor, to Sir Harvey, the leader, to them all the arrangement 
spared not only the death which they braved, but the possibility of completing 
their undertaking for the salvation of Ireland. 

“Do not listen to him,” thundered Newington, scarlet, his eyes starting from 
their sockets, congested by the idea of this merchandizing which he rated as pusil- 
lanimous, sullying his dignity and capable of compromising the success of the re- 
pressive movement, s 

“Do you accept?” asked Bradwell. 

“No, kill me!” growled the Duke, still held motionless by the weapon, and who 
felt, nevertheless, on his forehead the coldness of the steel. 

“I accept,” said Harvey, “ou condition that hostilities shall be suspended until 
tomorrow on your part and ou ours.” 

| “No, kill me!” howled Newington, who was still held by the arms, his fleeing 
| soldiers not dreaming of commg to his relief and his son having no power to ait 
him, being held at a respectful distance by a group of Irishmen, who separated 
them from each other. 

“And on our side,” resumed the agitator, half asphyxiated by the thickening 
smoke, so dense that they could no longer distinguish each other, — and on our 
side plenty of leisure to abandon arms and the village with its horrors of war, to 
go in whatever direction we wish, without being disturbed by any of the regular 
or irregular troops, any guerillas, any partisans of yours.” 

“Never!” cried the Duke. 

“ Agreed!" said Sir Richard. 

“With the further condition that no messenger despatched by you or yours shall 
transmit to the regiments on the march the secret of our plan, fraudulently, dis- 
honestly detected iy Lord Newington.” 

„refuse!“ exclaimed the Duke, who was foaming with impotent rage. 

“I accept! id Bradwell again. 

“You swear it?” 

“T swear it.” 

“In that case, Sir Newington is free,” pronounced Harvey, solemnly. 

And, in spite of himself, liberated, unobstructed, pushed out of the house where 
he persisted in staying, — for he knew that honor would constrain him not to break 
the engagement, the oath of his son, — the Duke, expecting to sink with witherin: 
rage, witnessed the retreat of his soldiers, cursing, rebelling, throwing to the area 
their useless muskets, breaking their sabres, accusing Sir Richard, without fear of 
being punished, or made agg wr of, of cowardice, of treason, of desertion, of 
bargaining with the enemy, of having dishonored them, sold them, made money 
out of them and of England, 

“The first who mutters,” said the young man, phlegmatically, “the first whose 
gesture again offends me, who comments on my action by a look, inscribes himself 
ee my will, whoever does not bow passively to my orders, let his head be 

roken!” 

There was a silence, while the roof of Treor fell in almost upon Edith, whom 
they had been obliged to carry outside, as she had gloomily resolved to perish in 
the ruins. 

Between her contracted jaws she stammered : 

“Duchess of Newington, murderess of my child, of my Michael, may the wrath 
of God soon weigh down upon your head!" 


CHAPTER VIII. 


For bes days the troop of Bunclodyans have been on their way toward the bay 
of Cork. 

Faithful to the promise given, the Duke of Newington had not disturbed them, 
and they advanced tranquilly, rallying on the way the hunters, the pike-men, the 
riflemen, the fishermen, the minersga hundred men here, fifty, twenty, thirty there, 
the value of a company, of a platoon, of a squad. The hamlets and every farm 
furnished a handful of men; from a hovel ou the side of the road came out on the 
threshold, awaiting the procession, the father and his sons; women joined the lit- 
tle army, u piteli-fork under the arm or ou the shoulder, or else carrying a scythe 
grown rusty, so long had the harvests slept in the furrows; and when they had 
passed a village, the rear-guard would hear all at once galloping after them urchins, 
escaped from their homes, and whom they could not succeed in sending back to 
their parents. They brandished cutlasses and knotty clubs and put handles to 
bits of iron, and so much patriotism shone in their clear eyes that they cheered up 
the loiterers, those whom the hunger and the increasing cold rendered less enthu- 
siastic about the adventures of war! ' 

Treor, Harvey, now in the advance-uard, now in the rear, distributed enthusiasm 
the whole length of the column, receiving the assurance of warm devotion, and, to 
lighten the burden of the march on the road, which, in spite of the distance tra- 
versed, still stretched a pretty piece ahead, Paddy Neill, the life of this solemn 
body, sang national airs, taking the place of the absent flourish of trumpets and 
the drums which enliven the steps of marching troops. 

They joined in the choruses, joyfully, forgetting their weariness, and in the 
sweetness of the melodies which succeeded the songs of war, in the Jullaby of the 
lieds, each recalled the rare tranquil evenings of old, in the years when the hands 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
tery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politica, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.“ — PROUDHON. 


SH The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose general tenor, 
3 coe 4 hold man ble ae ser phrase 
or word, But the appearance in other parts of tbe ot 
articles by the same or other writers 2 means fm 
that he disapproves them in any se — mea of 
them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Pinney His Own Procrustes. 

Having exhausted the resources of sophistry, and 
unable longer to dodge the inexorable and Procrustean 
logic of Pinney, the anti-Prohibitionist, Pinney, the 
Protectionist, has subsided, and is now playing possum 
in the Procrustean bed in which Pinney, the anti-Pro 
hibitionist, has laid him. But Pinney, the Green- 
backer, evidently hopes still, by some fortunate twist 
or double, to find an avenue of escape yet open, and 
thus avoid the necessity of doing the possum act twice. 
Accordingly, in his Winsted “Press” of April 7, he 
makes several frantic dashes into the dark, the first of 
which is as follows: 


Our first objection to free money was that the great variety 
of issues, coupled with a questionable security, would limit 
circulation to local circuits and subject the bill holder to 
harassing uncertainty as to the value of currency in his pos- 
session and to constant risk of loss. To illustrate this defect 
we mentioned the experience of the people with the old State 
bank bills, which experience, disastrous as it was, did not of- 
fer a fair parallel simply and solely because it was not dis- 
astrous enough, the banks being limited and regulated ina 
measure by State laws and machinery to enforce contracts. 
Our Boston Procrustes thereupon plunged straight into 
trouble by denying the similitude, because forsooth the old 
banks were incorporated institutions not perfectly free to 
cheat their creditors, forgetting that, in so far as they differed 
from free banks, the difference in point of security, scope of 
credit, ete., was in our favor. 

That is one way of putting it. Here is another. 
Free money advocates hold that security is one (only 
one) essential of good money, and that competition is 
sure to provide this essential, competition being simply 
natural selection or the survival of the fittest, and the 
fittest necessarily possessing the quality of security. 
But they have never held that it was impossible for 
monopoly to furnish a temporarily secure money. It 
may or may not do so, according to the prescribed con- 
ditions of its existence. Pending the universal bank- 
ruptcy and revolution to which it inevitably will lead 
if allowed to live long enough, the national bank mo- 
nopoly furnishes a money tolerably well secure® But 
the old State bank monopoly furnished a money far 
inferior in point of security, not because it was a freer 
system, — for it was not,—not because the conditions 
of its existence were less artificially and compulsorily 
prescribed, —for they were not, but because the con- 
ditions thus prescribed were less in accordance with 
wise business principles and administration. The ele- 
ment of competition, or natural selection, upon which 
the free money advocates rely for the supply of a money 
that combines security with all other necessary quali- 
ties, was just as much lacking from the old State bank 
system as it is from the present national bank system. 
Therefore, to say of the State banks that, “in so far as 
they differed from free banks, the difference in point 
of security, scope of credit, etc., was in their favor” is 
to beg the question entirely; and accordingly, when 
Mr. Pinney, as sole proof of an assertion that free 
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money would be unsafe money, offered the insecurity 
of the old State bank bills, T informed him that there 
was not the slightest pertinence in his illustration, 
whereby I plunged, not myself, but Mr. Pinney into 
trouble. 

To get out of it he performs a double which eclipses 
all his previous evolutions. Finding that he must 
deal in some way with my statement that the monopoly 
of money inheres in the compulsory conditions of its 
issue, chief among which are the government bond 
basis in the national bank system and the specie basis 
in the old State hank system, he asks: 


How then about your free banking? Are there not any 
“compulsory conditions“? Free bank notes can be issued 
only by those who have government bonds, or specie, or 
property of some sort, we suppose, so there are your com- 
pulsory conditions,” enforced by the business law of self-pre- 
servation (for State law is not to be mentioned in Anarchist 
ears), and “the monopoly inheres in these compulsory con- 
ditions.” Behold, then, the now monopoly of those who have 
property! 

To this absurdity there are two answers. In the 
first place, it is not true that under a free banking sys- 
tem “notes can be issued only by those who have 
property of some sort.” They can be issued and of- 
fered in the market by anybody who desires. To be 
sure, none will be taken except those issued by persons 
having either property or credit. But there is no 
monopoly of issue or the right to issue, no denial of 
liberty. If Mr. Pinney should claim that this answer 
amounts to nothing because issue is valueless without 
circulation, I shall then remind him of my previous 
statement that the circulation of an abundance of 
cheap and sound money benefits those who use it no 
less than those who issue it, and tends to raise the la- 
borer’s wages to a level with his product,—a point 
which he carefully avoids in his last article, because 
he knows that he cannot dispute it, having frequently 
maintained the same thing himself. 

But, in the second place, Mr. Pinney’s argument that 
the possession of property is a necessary condition of 
the issue and circulation of money, and that therefore 
free money is as much a compulsory monopoly as that 
of the government which prescribes the possession of 
a certain kind of property as a condition of even the 
issue of money, is precisely on a par with—in fact, is 
a glaring instance of—the reasoning resorted to by 
those friends of despotism who deny political and so- 
cial liberty on the ground of philosophical necessity. 
The moment any person, in the name of human free- 
dom, claims the right to do anything which another 
person does not want him to do, you will hear the sec- 
ond person cry: “Freedom! Impossible! There's no 
such thing. None of us are free. Are we not all gov- 
erned by circumstances, by our surroundings, by mo- 
tives beyond our control? Bow, then, to the powers 
that be!“ Boiled down, the argument of these peo- 
ple and of Mr. Pinney is this: “No one can do as he 
pleases. Therefore you must do as we please.” It 
needs only to be stated in this bald form to be imme- 
diately rejected. Hence I shall attempt no further 
refutation of it. Mr. Pinney will please bear in mind 
hereafter that, when I use the word monopoly, I refer 
not to such monopolies as result from natural evolu- 
tion independent of government, but to monopolies 
imposed by arbitrary human power. He knew it very 
well before, but he must dodge, and this was the only 
dodge left. Let the reader note here, however, how 
his double undid him. He says that under free bank- 
ing the condition of a secure basis for money would be 
“enforced by the business law of self-preservation,” 
exactly the opposite of his original charge that free 
money would be unsafe. 

But he is not yet done with this twaddle about 
“compulsory conditions.” Read again: 

Mr. Tucker cannot see that there is any difference in prin- 
ciple between a law which absolutely prohibits the sale of an 
article, and a law which taxes the seller of that article. The 
tax is a “compulsory condition” which prohibits till it is 
complied with. The possession of property is another com- 
pulsory condition which prohibits free banking till it is com- 
plied with. Therefore there is no difference between absolute 
prohibition of free banking and the monopolistic condition 
that practically prohibits a man from being a free banker 
unless he can put up the security. 

Utter confusion again! Mr. Pinney seems unable 


to distinguish between disabilities created by human 
meddlesomeness and those that are not. The law 
which prohibits a sale and the law which taxes the 
seller both belong to the former class; the lack of pro- 
perty belongs to the latter, or rather, it belongs to the 
latter when conditions are normal. It is true that the 
lack of property which at present prevails arises in 
most cases out of this very denial of free banking, 
but I cannot believe that even Mr. Pinney would cap 
the climax of his absurdity by assigning as a reason 
for the further denial of free banking a condition of 
affairs which has grown out of its denial in the past. 
The number of people who now own property, and the 
amount of property which they own, are sufficient to 
insure us an abundance of money as soon as its issue 
shall be allowed, and from the time this issue begins 
the total amount of property and the number of pro- 
perty-owners will steadily increase. 

To my objection to his government money monopoly 
that it would be Communistic robbery to mortgage all 
the wealth of the nation to secure all the money of the 
nation, Mr. Pinney can only make answer that the 
possibility that the government would foreclose the 
mortgage — that is, increase taxation — would be very 
remote. As if any possibility could be considered re- 
mote which is within the power and for the interest of 
lawmakers to achieve, and as if it were not the end 
and aim of government to tax the people all that it 
possibly can! T 


An Anarchic “ State.” 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, of England, has undertaken 
the commendable work of exposing the “fallacies and 
dangers of [State] Socialism,” upon which subject he 
has lately been doing considerable writing and lectur- 
ing. And, coming from the pen of a bourgeois reformer 
who antagonizes the revolutionary drift in society, his 
objections and exceptions to the teachings of State 
Socialism must be pronounced weighty and serious. 
As a general thing, Socialism has little to fear from 
the side occupied by the conservatives; for, utterly un- 
able to deny the truth of the grave charges which the 
Socialists make against the existing conditions, mani- 
festly unjust and monstrous, to prove the unsoundness 
of the central and basic statements of their theory, or 
to propose anything like the semblance of an adequate 
and complete settlement of the troubles now disrupt- 
ing society, they can only raise trivial and compara- 
tively insignificant objections to Socialism, thereby 
showing their own incompetency to deal with the vital 
issues and burning questions of our day, and adding 
to, rather than lessening, the strength of their op- 
ponents. None but Anarchists can successfully com- 
bat State Socialism, and the Socialists seem to be aware 
of this fact and try to keep at a safe distance from our 
camp, preferring to have an altogether easy time in 
storming defenceless positions. To a certain degree, 
Mr. Bradlaugh shares in this common weakness of his 
fellow-thinkers, and Mrs. Besant, who attempts a reply 
to him from her standpoint, which she claims is that 
of State Socialism, naturally improves this opportunity 
of triumphantly pointing out to Mr. Bradlaugh that 
he had not carried the “central citadel of Socialism,” 
and declares that she and thousands more must remain 
Socialists until he meets their “main contention that 
private property in wealth-material results in the ser- 
vitude of the unpropertied to the propertied class.” 
She might even have quoted John Stuart Mill, who 
admitted that the imperfections and supposed evils of 
Communism are as nothing compared with the iniqui- 
ties of the present system. Nevertheless, Mr. Brad- 
laugh advances some strong arguments, —sufficiently 
strong, in fact, to compel Mrs. Besant to entirely aban- 
don State Socialism in her endeavor to answer them, 
as I will presently indicate. 

Mr. Bradlaugh writes: 

I understand and define Socialism as (1) denying, or de- 
stroying, all individual private property ; and (2) as affirming 
that society organized as the State should own all wealth, 
direct all labor, and compel the equal distribution of all pro- 
duce. I understand a Socialistic State to be (3) that State 
in which everything would be common as to its user, and in 


which all labor would be controlled by the State, which from 
the common stock would maintain the laborer, and would 
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take all the produce of the labor. That is (4), I identify | but to use that of the State, which this last gets by ex- 


Socialism with Communism. 


To establish the correctness of this definition of So- 
cialism, Mr. Bradlaugh quotes several representative 
Socialistic writers; but Mrs. Besant does not find in 
those quotations “a word of the destruction of all pri- 
vate property, but only the claim for the appropriation 
by the community of all material necessary for the pro- 
duction of wealth,” and gives her own views as to what 
the State does and does not propose to do, as follows: 


What the Scientific Socialist proposes to do is to take 
over the land and the total capital of the country (plant, 
means of transit, banks, etc.) into the hands of the commun- 
ity; those who want to earn a living, i. e., all healthy adults, 
will have to utilize this material. Suppose the Northumber- 
land Miners’ Association desire to work the Northumberland 
mines, they would have to pay rent to the State (the whole 
community) for the right to work them; suppose the nail- 
makers of a town desired to utilize the factories in which 
they had worked as hands,“ they would have to pay rent 
to the State for the use of land, factory, plant, etc. And 
now suppose that an individual nailmaker, dissatisfied with 
his work in the codperative factory, determined to save some 
of his earnings and set up nailmaking on his own account. 
Need the State be convulsed, need his deserted fellow-work- 
ers of the factory cry out for a law to stop him? Nota bit 
of it. Unless the whole experience Of the last century as to 
the advantages of division of labor and of large production 
over small be a delusion, the coiperative workers may look 
on at the individual capitalist with extreme serenity. 

It is almost superfluous to comment upon the revolt- 
ing injustice of the proposal to exact payment from 
the workers for the use of all the things mentioned. 
Why should the individual pay rent for land to the 
State? And if the “taking over of the total capital 
of the country” means simply expropriation of the 
present capitalists and owners, who but the “hands” 
directly utilizing it can lay any claim to it? Many 
more questions might be asked, but it is not essential 
to my purpose, which is merely to show that the above 
is not State Socialism. It is better and worse than 
State Socialism at the same time. While it does not 
propose to dictate to these coöperative associations the 
methods of management, number of hours, prices, etc., 
it compels them to pay tribute for the use of the mate- 
rials. Presumably the tax thus collected is intended 
for public benefits (salaries of officials), but would not 
the prices of the commodities be proportionately 
higher? Why not let these associations use the mate- 
rials free as long as they make cost the limit of price? 
This is precisely what the Anarchistic Communists 
contend for; but Mrs. Besant, though insisting that, 
as Scientific, not Utopian, Socialists, they are not 
obliged to have “every detail mapped out on paper,” 
refuses to accept Kropotkine's plan of federated com- 
munes on the ground that she could form no clear idea 
of the relations supposed to exist between the com- 
munes, mindless of the fact that, in repudiating Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s idea of the Socialistic State’s functions 
and in restricting it to the collecting of rent from the 
producers’ associations which use the wealth-material 
of the community, she leaves the same uncertainty as 
regards the interrelations of these associations. 

No, Mrs. Besant misconceives the position of the 
logical State Socialists, and Mr. Bradlaugh has the cor- 
rect version. The “clock-work regularity” in the 
production and distribution of goods which August 
Bebel guarantees, can be obtained only by means of 
the State “owning all wealth, directing all labor, and 
compelling the equal distribution of all produce.” 
Mrs. Besant is drifting toward Anarchism. By grant- 
ing the liberty of the individual nailmaker to “pur- 
chase” wealth-material from the State and go into the 
nailmaking business for himself she saps the founda- 
tions of her State. True, she sneers at the bare 
thought of the possibility of this individual worker 
competing with the large productive establishments, 
but her confidence is extremely ill-grounded. In the 
first place, the lead of one bolting nailmaker is sure to 
be followed by many more, who will naturally desire to 
settle with the State and be free. In the second place, 
—and to this point special attention is called,—no 
worker will consent to pay rent for those materials and 
that capital which he himself produces and accumu- 
lates after the inauguration of State Socialism. Start- 
ing out with no capital of his own, he has no choice 
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propriating the present private capitalists. As fast, 
however, as these proletaires can save up some of their 
earnings, they abandon the workshops of the State 
and form private codperative concerns. Thus, if the 
State adopts Mrs. Besant's policy, its existence is 
merely temporary, and its speedy and final disappear- 
ance made the eager wish and interest of all producers. 
To maintain itself it must then again expropriate the 
private capitalists. These difficulties are easily re- 
moved by appropriating the surplus value of the pro- 
ducts of all laborers and allowing them just enough to 
supply their daily needs, Unless the State contem- 
plated by Socialists means to do this, it will be done 
for before it will have time to wonder what it was be- 
gun for. 

Congratulating Mrs. Besant on the love of freedom 
shown in her disinclination to place herself squarely 
on despotic ground, I invite her to consider the po- 
sition and teachings of the Anarchistic Socialists. 
There she will find all the good contained in Social- 
ism and not a particle of the bad. While State Social- 
ism removes the disease by killing the patient, no-State 
Socialism offers him the means of recovering strength, 
health, and vigor. V. Yarros. 


A Natural Alliance. 


All lovers of liberty and progress have mourned over 
the depressing news of the recent unsuccessful at- 
tempts of the heroic Russian revolutionists to put an 
end to the bloody career of that brutal, cowardly, and 
inhuman wretch whose miserable existence on this 
planet is a perpetual and fruitful source of woe and 
misery to the whole ninety millions of his unhappy 
subjects; and everybody most heartily wishes that the 
promise of the Nihilists to rid Russia of its tyrant 
“ere the year is three months older” shall be fulfilled. 
With all the comfort and protection that our repub- 
lican government, which, as every sovereign voter 
knows, is simply the tool and servant of this great and 
free American people, seems so anxious to offer him, 
the future of the imperial ruler is anything but bright. 
But if, in these his dark and Jast earthly days, Bayard’s 
sympathies bring him any consolation, none but fiends 
in human form can seek to deprive him of it. We are 
really ashamed of those of our friends who, like John 
Swinton, have the cruelty and heartlessness to refuse 
a poor czar the privilege of having a few well-wishers. 
Let no one utter a word of protest against the proposed 
treaty between the two governments. Leo Hartmann’s 
plea that the Russian revolutionists stand in need of 
the moral support of this free people is weak and in- 
sincere. Bayard expresses no more the will of the 
American people than the czar that of all the Russias. 
Government is government, and the Nihilists know 
better than to expect encouragement from one in con- 
spiring to wipe out another. 

The innocence of the sentimentalists is comical. 
They either forget too soon what they learn, or they 
never learn anything, and consequently have nothing 
to forget. Every new consummation of an act of ty- 
ranny or brutality finds them in the same state of sur- 
prise and excitement, and this of course precludes 
intelligent action or clear comprehension. Eternally 
protesting and full of fight, they are in reality the 
most harmless windbags. It is always a particular 
form, expression, relation, or direction of evil that be- 
comes the object of attack, while the evil itself is safe 
and sound. Instead of wrestling with the governments 
that create the necessities for committing outrages, 
they lose temper over consequences. In America as 
well as in Russia economic questions find political 
obstacles in the way. To remove the latter and make 
the solution of the former possible constitutes the task 
and aim of the revolution. What simplicity, what 
folly, to appeal to these political obstacles to destroy 
themselves or weaken the force of their resistance! 

V. Yarros. 


E. C. Walker and his wife have paid the costs which 
they were never, never, never going to pay, and are out 
of jail. The mountain has labored, and the mouse is 
born. 


TO RABELAIS, 
After reading the Episode of the Abbey of Thelema. 
(Boston Transcript.) 
O dreamer! reaching forward through the ages, 
Strong eyes were thine to see. 


Since that grand vision that escaped the sages 
Was given unto thee. 


‘That vision of the world's unfolded glory, 
Of Nature's golden prime, 

When all that mars us now shall be a story 
Of some forgotten time. 


‘Then life shall flow as flows a placid river 
Through all the summer day, 

By sunny vales and shady forests ever, 
And many a pleasant way, 


No more shall sin the heart's deep yearnings smother, 
The sounds of war shall cease, 

And men and nations dwell with one another 
Securely, and in peace. 


Then gold shall have no smile, and wealth no beauty 
To charm and to destroy; 

And men no more shall ever speak of duty. 
Since duty shall be Joy. 


And they shall need no law (being never amitten 
With selfish madness more), 

Nor statute save “ Fais ce que voudras" written 
Above each open door. 


Then children shall know naught of pain or sadness, 
Of hunger or of crime, 

But with fresh faces roam the fields in gladness, 
Through all the summer time. 


No shranken forms, no shrivelled limbs and wasted, 
Shall their dark tale confess; 

No haggurd look of those who, young, have tasted 
Life's deepest bitterness. 


And there shall dwell the gentle youths and maidens, 
Unfettered, equal, free, 

With nothing harsh to mar the perfect cadence 
Of careless purity. 


And there shall be no priest to throw o'er Nature 
The pall of his dark creed; 

For gentleness to every living creature 
Is all the law they need. 


O dreamer! reaching forward through the ages, 
Strong eyes were thine to see! 

Lo! as I ponder o'er the wondrous pages 
Of thy strange prophecy, 


Sad thoughts are mine; the brightness of the vision 
Doth slowly fade and die; 

And solemnly, with shame and with contrition, 
I lay the volume by. 


Four hundred years have passed since thou didst linger 
O'er this bright page of thine — 

Four hundred years since thou, with fearless finger, 
Didst trace each glowing line. 


We have grown wiser with our priests and sages, 
Our science, wealth, aud skill, 

And still that vision of the middle ages 
Is hut a vision still. 


W. H. Hudson. 


New England Anarchism. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

Pretence is the worst of tyrannies. Flirtations with truth 
are the order of the day. There are many ways of suppres- 
sing free speech. ‘A free press owned by rich stockhold- 
ers may be the enginery of oppression. The most outspoken 
of the capitalistic press is half-hearted and capricious, failing 
every time to stand by the logic of a position into which a 
fit of sincerity may have betrayed them. This is the worst 
kind of anarchism, yet it is the champion of “law and 
order.“ Woe to us if that spell is not broken! 

One of the sons of Leonard Bacon has been of late editor of 
the New Haven “ Morning News,“ one of the most liberal of 
the dailies. He is somewhat of a heretic, having left the 
pastorate of a leading Congregational church, and broken 
about the same time with the Republicans, becoming a Mug- 
wump. Such independence is rarely, if ever, equalled in a 
Yale graduate. But he does not stop, his latest act reveal- 
ing him a full-fledged “ Anarchist.“ In treating the Mormon 
question, the reverend gentleman boldly asserts that all gov- 
ernment rests ultimately on brute force, and, if the Mormons 
continue disobedient to the congressional mandate, powder 
and lead must be used against them. This view was of 
course applauded by those who knew as much about the real 
merits of the question as they did about the evolutionary 
hypothesis; and the papers have done as much to enlighten 
them on the one question as on the other. Shortly after- 
ward, in writing on the politics of the time, he said: “It is a 

Continued on page 8. 
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of the English weighed less heavily on Ireland, through the generosity of the gov- 
ernor's wife, through the marvellous gentleness selfishly shown by the sovereign 
and the landlords. 

However, lest these melancholy returns towards a past which was peaceful, but 
submitted to shameful slavery, might weaken waveriug energies, if any were to be 
fouud in the ranks, Marian, suddenly, in a moment of silence, sang in her grave, 
pure voice, of a silvery tone with fully vibrating notes, the proscribed song, the 
sad national air: 


©, Paddy dear, and did you hear the news that's goling round 2 
Shamrock is forbid by law to grow on Irish ground; 

No more St. Patrick's day we'll keep, his color last be seen, 

For there's a bloody law agin the wearing of the green. 


And the entire little army, the deep bass voices of the men, the tenors of the 
young men, the sopranos of the poung pihs and children, in an impressive unison 
which rang like a chorus of the faithful under the high arches of the church, kept 
up the interesting succession of verses : 


O. I met with appe Tandy, and he took me by the hand, 

And be mys, ‘ow is Ould Ireland, and how dors she st 

“She's the most distressed conntry that ever I have mn, 

For they are hanging men and women for the wearing of the green.“ 


Over these couplets, sung with a dragging melody, as if wet with tears and 
stamped with sighs, the surge of the marchers slightly slackened, undulating in 
meditation, like a procession following a funeral hearse; then, suddenly, passion 
flamed up in their hearts kindling their voices, and accelerating the steps of the 
battalions with these words: 


And since the color we must wear is England's cruel red, 

Ould Ireland's sons will veer torget the blood that they have shel : 
Then take the Shamrock from your hat, and cast it on the sod, 

It will take root, and flourish still, though under foot ‘tis trod. 


When the law can stop the blades of grass from growing as they grow. 
And when the leaves mer-time their verdure do not show, 

Then L will change th 1 wear in my eaubeen, 

But till that day, plaze God, Ul stick to the wearing of the green. 


The words burst forth like challenges, and, reechoing from the hillsides, might | 
doubtless have reached the ears of the enemy in the distance; and the over-excited | 
band, impatient for the fight, begged that they might, instead of going to the post | 
assigned by Harvey, march immediately to meet the English troops and engage at 
once in battle, breast to breast, instead of intrenching themselves behind fortifi- 
cations, like cowards. 

Face to face, to gratify their repressed fury, choosing each his adversary, recog- 
nizing by physiognomy, according to his particular ideal, the type best incarnat- 
ing tyranny and bloody despotism ! 

fut Harvey and Treor, while applauding their enthusiasm, their feverishness, 
reasoned with them. They must not act from their individual hatred, from their 
preference for one kind of action rather than another, but from the end in view, — | 


the deliverance of the country. 
To be continued. 
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The definitive triumph of one assemblage of social forces over another has been 
and will always be a brutal fact, in this sense that the most humane, the most just, 
as well as the most iniquitous, the most false, idea can never triumph in the world, 
if it does not rest on material power. This last is indispensable; Mazzini re- 
cognized it himself, as we have just seen; it is indispensable to remove the material 
obstacles which prevent the realization of the new idea, to overthrow the material 
per on which the existing order of things rests. Therefore the last word be- 
ongs always to force, and a party which wishes to triumph, however holy may be 
its cause, must create a material power capable of breaking the material power of 
its adversaries. But when we speak of the struggle and of the successive victories 
of material powers in history, we must not take this word “material” literally, in 
its simply mechanical, physical, chemical, or even organic sense. It refers to so- 
cial forces, human forces, aud man is a being, doubtless exclusively material, but 
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It is doubtless undeniable that the German universities are much better or- 
ally with respect to natural 
sciences, — the only seiences which are yet positive, — the German professors have 
considerably: outstiij ped the French professors; that the middle colleges, the gym- 


nasiums, in Germany, are really superior to corresponding institutions in France; 
that the mass of the German hourgeoisie is much more learned, better instructed, 


than that poor French bourgevixie which is stagnating in the old routine and official 
rhetoric; that the proletariat and the peasants know at least how to read and 
write; and that, finally, — an important point in the question which we have to 
solve, — the instruction in the military schools of Germany, and especially of Prus- 
sia, is more solid, more complete, more serious, than that in the military schools 
of France, which makes the German officers learned brutes, while the French offi- 
cers we ignorant brut s. 

Nevertheless, everybody feels that it was not these advantages, undeniable 
thongh they are, which secured the definitive victory to the Germans. That the 
German armies, infinitely better organized, better disciplined, better armed, and 
better commanded than the French troops, should have beaten the latter is not at 
all astonishing. But, the war having taken a national character, what surprised 
everybody was to see a nation so powerful in all respects as France undeniably is, 
so proud, not to say so glorious, prostrated in so short a time by the German forces. 

Statesmen, professional military men, and, generally, the interested partisans of 
order, that is, of the privileged, exploiting, official, and officious rabble, today tri- 
umphaut in all countries, have arrived at a conclusion which, though very reas- 
suring and very consoling for them, is none the less entirely false. They say, they 
publish, and they endeavor to spread this idea,—that military art and the improve- 
ment of destructive weapons have made in our day such immense progress that the 
power of well-organized and well-disciplined military forces has become irresistible; 
that armies alone can cope with armies, and that the army of a country once pro- 
strated aud destroyed, there is nothing left for that country but submission, all 
popular resistance from that time having become impossible. ‘The conclusion is 
naturally this: the natural and organic organization of popular forces, outside of 
the State and op d to it, being of no avail, powerless, in comparison with the 
artificial, mechanical, and scientific organization of the military forces of the State, 
revolution itself has become 8 

This idea, becoming general in the camp of the conservatives of all countries, 

pleases, reassures, and really consoles them very much. It is true that it leads them 
to this disagreeable conclusion, —that the independence and that even the existence 
of a country depends today solely on the number, the good organization, and the 
poog management of its army, so that, if at any given moment it finds itself in- 
erior in this respect alone to another country, this will be sufficient to deliver it 
over to the mercy of the latter, unless the political interests of neutral countries 
serve it in some way as security aud safeguard, This is doubtless not very reas- 
suring to their patriotism. But they console themselves easily, for there is now 
hardly a conservative in Europe who would not prefer foreign victory and even the 
foreign yoke to the salvation of his own country by a popular revolution. We 
have just sven a memorable proof of it in France. 

Therefore the conservatives, the honest people of all the countries of Europe, in- 


| cluding the bourgeois republicans, are today seeking their salvation in the formi- 


dable organization of the military forces of the State, and they foolishly imagine 
that this power guarantees them against all possible revolutions. 

These honest people are much deceived, and if the perpetual frights in which 
they live today did not render them incapable of all serious reflection, they would 
have understood that even the catastrophe which has just subjugated France 
proves nothing at all. France has succumbed, not because her armies have been 
destroyed, but because, at the time they were destroyed, the French nation itself 
found itself in a state of disorganization and demoralization which rendered her 
absolutely incapable of creating spontaneously serious national defence. When 
Napoleon I. invaded Spain, the disproportion which existed between the quality, 
organization, intelligence, and even the quantity of his troops, and those of the 
Spanish troops, between the intellect and knowledge of the French and the rough 
ignorance of the Spanish people, was even more formidable still than that to which 
is attributed today the prodigious success of the Germans. He also prostrated the 
Spanish armies and the Spanish State. But he did not succeed in putting down 
the national uprising which lasted five years and which ended in the expulsion of 
the French from Spain. 

That is an example at least as memorable as that of the last defeat of the French. 
How is it to be explained? By the simple reason that, when Napoleon invaded 
Spain, that country was neither disorganized nor demoralized. It has been so, 
doubtless, and even to a degree which no other country has ever surpassed in rot- 
tenness, but only from the point of view of the organization and morality of the 
State, not from the national point of view, not from that of the natural and spon- 
taneous organization of the Spanish vation, outside of the State. The State fell, 
but the nation remained erect; and it was the nation which, after having expelled 
the French, again, to its own misfortune, freely submitted to the State. It is la- 


organized and intelligent. His ideas, his sentiments, his passions, and, before all, 
his social organization, which is penetrated and always modified by it, are integral 
elements of his material force. This force, belonging to man, though entirely 
material, is more intelligent than that of the animals of other species, and so man 
has become the king of the earth, in spite of the fact that, at his origin, he was 
* the weakest and above all the least numerous. 

t is solely the superiority of his intelligence, and of his science which is the pro- 
duct of it, which makes him obtain the victory over all the other animal species in 
this eternal fight for life which constitutes the groundwork of all natural history; 
it is also these principally which, in the continuation of this same fight in the midst 
of human society, makes some nations triumph over others; it is not numerical 
superiority, for it oftenest happens that the conquering masses are numerically 
weaker than the conquered peoples. For instance, when Alexander of Macedonia 
conquered a part of Asia and Africa, and when, later, the Romans conquered a 
great part of the world known to the ancients, their forces were very inferior in 
point of numbers to those of the conquered peoples. 

It cannot be said, however, that it is only the superiority of intelligence and of 
science which assures triumph in history; nor even does the superior development 
of economic interests, of industry, commerce, and social wealth exclusively assure 
it. The Romans who conquered Greece had been infinitely less intelligent, less 
learned, less civilized, and less rich than the Greeks. The Poles who, at the close 
of the last century, succumbed under the united blows of Russia and Prussia were 
unquestionably more intelligent and more civilized than the Prussians and the 
Russians. And even today, in presence of the terrible catastrophe which France 
has just endured, who will dare to say that the Prussians, the Germans, have more 
brains and are more civilized than the people of France! As for social wealth, 
that of France, even today, after the defeat, notwithstanding the depredations of 
the Germans who have devastated her, notwithstanding the five thousand millions 
which they force her to pay, notwithstanding even the “restorative” government 
of M. Thiers, remains infinitely superior to that of Germany. 
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menting today the fatal conseyuences of this mistake. 

Unity makes strength, they say, and it is perfectly true. Only there are two 
kinds of unity. There is an artificial, mechanical unity, learned and immoral at 
the same time, composed entirely of fictions, falsehoods, centralization, absorption, 
compression, and exploitation; this is the unity of the State. Outside of this 
unity, ever unhealthy and artificial, there is a moral unity of the nation, resulting 
from a certain accord or the more or less temporary harmony of different instincts 
and forces of the nation, spontaneously organized, and not yet divided, and always 
represented by a certain number of dominant ideas, true or false, and correspond- 
ing aspirations, good or bad. This is the real unity, fruitful and living. 

These two unities are so opposite in nature that, for the greater part of the time, 

they are fighting each other, the first always tending to disorganize and destroy 
the second. A nation has never a greater enemy than its own State. Neverthe- 
less, it sometimes happens that these two unities meet in a common accord, but it 
can never last long, because it is against nature. This accord, moreover, is only 
possible when the really social unity suffers from some great vice: either when the 
masses, brutalized, misled, and unconscious of their own power, seek their salva- 
tion in the protection of the State against the privileged classes, whom they neces- 
sarily always detest, ignorant of the fact that the State has really no other mission 
but to protect those classes against them; or when, over these masses still sleep- 
ing and passive, the privileged classes, dreading their awakening, group themselves 
in fear and servility about the State. Whatever may be the reason of this meet- 
ing, when it takes place, the State becomes very powerful. 
That is precisely what we see today in Germany. The Germans have conquered 
the French, because, being themselves well organized, politically and morally 
united, they attacked them at the very moment when not only the French State, 
but the French nation itself was a prey to complete dissolution and demoraliza- 
tion. The principal advantage of the Germans, that which was the principal cause 
of their unprecedented triumph, was, therefore, moral force. 


To be continued. 
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On Certain Archistic Scientists. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

1 am often asked why it is, if it be true, as I claim, that 
Anarchy is the outcome of modern science, that scientific 
men are so generally opposed toit : and the question is a fair 
und pertinent one, for, conld it be shown that a majority of 
honest and competent persons who have investigated any 
given subject hold a certain opinion in regard to it, it would 
be a fair assumption that such opinion is the correct one, 
and one would be justified in acting in accordance therewith | 
until experience compelled an independent investigation. 1 
think it can be shown, however, that the scientific men who 
are Archistic in their beliefs or professions are either incom- 
petent ju regard to the matter in question, dishonest, or both. 
First, as to the incompetency. The extreme division of labor 
which modern industry has produced is paralleled in the 
study of science. Scarcely any scientific worker has won 
distinction outside of one narrow line, and not many are 
even able to follow with interest the progress achieved along 
other lines than those immediately next their own. The 
study of pure mathematics or of chemistry except in so far 
as it develops one’s reasoning powers and gives him correct 
habits of thinking, does little towards enabling him to form 
a correct judgment in regard to a social question. Yet the 
mathematician or chemist, in virtue of his scientific train- 
ing, undertakes to lord it over the ordinary mortal when any 
such question is np for solution. 

A good example of the kind of ignorance of which I speak 
is to be found in the address on the progress of sanitary sci- 
ence during the reign of Victoria, recently delivered before 
the Society of Arts by the distinguished engineer, Capt. 
Douglas Galton. It is a lengthy panegyric on State inter- 
ference and a plea for more. But let Capt. Galton state his 
own case: 


The death-rate of Lomlon in the five years S842 was 
25.57 per 1000. In the five years 1880-54 it was 21.01 per 
1000, and the deaths from zymotic diseases, which in the | 
decade 1541-9) had averaged aunually 5.29 per 1000, were re- 
<luced in the years INN to . per 1000, If, however, we 
assume that there had been no change in sanitary conditions, 
and therefore that the death-rate bad gone on increasing 
according to Dr. Farr's formula of increase due to density of 
population when the sanitary conditions rem hanged, | 
the death-rate of 880-44 would have averaged 2 wer 1000; 
that is, a saving of 5.01 per 1000 lives has bee ected by 
sanitary measures. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has never had a clear 
field for minrtelpal action; yet, when we compare the present | 
condition of London with what it was at the Queen's acces- 
sion, the Metropolitan Board of Works, in spite of the slisad- | 
vantages, will have a grami record to show, in the jubilee 
year of the Queen's reign, of metropolitan improvements 
and metropolitan sanitation, 

The 455 principle which guided public administration 
both before and during the earlier years of the Queen's reign 
may be said to have been that of non-interference, and of 
allowing free competition to peen; although, no doubt, 
some efforts had been previously made to regulate the labor 
of women hikiren in Factory sets, 

The prac application of the knowledge derived from 
the Kegister-General’s statistics led to further investigations 
in particular cases by such men as Dr. Simon, Dr. Buchanan, 
Sir Kobert Rawlinson, and others, and gradually caused a 
reaction from what may be called the laissez-faire system to 
the spread of opinion in the direction of control over indivi- 
«tual action in the interest of the community generally; and 
the result was the enactment of the parima ve Jaws for regu- 
lating the sanitary condition of the people which I have enu- 
merated above. 


This is scientific, Indeed! An advance in sanitation is 
alleged to have taken place contemporaneously with, or 
slightly subsequent to, certain legislation in regard to sanita- 
tion; therefore legislation is the cause of advance, and we 
cannot have too much of it. This induction is such as a 
schoolboy might be ashamed of, and it is one that Galton 
would not make if dealing with his own peculiar studies. 
Nothing is credited to the general advance of knowledge 
and especially of hygienic knowledge, the ostensible subject 
of the address; nothing to the diffusion of such knowledge 
amongst the people,—all is due to legislation. And yet 
facts leading to a contrary conclusion are before him. It is 
not only that Spencer has again and again foreibly pointed 
«mt the evils of this same sanitary legislation—how, for 
instance, the laws intended to improve the condition of 
the dwellings of the working-classes have increased over- 
crowding by discouraging the erection of new buildings: it 
is that Galton himself shows that much of the improvement 
he credits to legislation is due to repeal of former legislation, 
Hear him: 


But there were other active causes. For justanee, the 
commissioners state that parochial administration operated 
misehievously in d ding the habitations of the laboring 
classes, and in checking tendencies to improvement. The 
dey jon of the tenement depressed the habits aml con- 
ditions of the inhabitants. 

In speaking of the insanitary condition of houses, we must 
not forget the effect of the window-tax. This tax had been 
established for 10 years. Air and sunshine are the first re- 
quirements of healthy dwellings, and the window-tax in- 
diced every builder to shut out the sun and exclude the air, 
so that r men were unable to afford the luxury of ade- 
guais ndows for their dwelling-rooms, or of any windows 
or their closets. Darkness and dirt go hand in hand, and in 
the class of houses above the cottages darkness and want of 
ventilation were much fostered by the window-tax. This 
tax was not abolished till 1851. 

The difficulties as to drai 
were principally entailed by t 
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| foreign to the normal distributive forces. The application 


chinery to enable the inhabitants of a locality to combine for 
sanitary purposes and to share the expenditure necessary for 
improvement, 


These, certainly, are wouderful triumphs of legislation, — 
the removal of a tax upon sunlight previously imposed by 
legislation, and the granting to people the exercise of their 
natural right to combine, forbidden to them by prior legis- 
lation, Analysis would show that in many other of the 
instances in which it is claimed that legislation has been 
beneficial, the legislation, when not, as in the cases Just men- 
tioned, simple repeal, was merely an indorsement of some- 
thing accomplished without it. It is not any more necessary, 
however, for me as an Anarchist to deny that benefit ever 
arises from positive legislation than it is that a free-thinker 
shoul! that a priest has ever been helpful to progress. ANI 


do assert is that legislation is generally invasive and inju- 


rious, that even in the cases where it appears beneficial it 
works u certain amount of injury, and, that, as society pro- 
gresses, as it becomes more and more transformed into an 
industrial organization, the evil effects grow, while the good 
ones diminish. 

Tam not certain in what category Prof. T. H. Huxley 
should be placed, Lam inclined to put him in the mixed 
one, but then his claims to be especially well qualified in 
sociologic matters, joined to his cumulative governmental 
employments, make me fear that be must be regarded as 
utterly dishonest, At present the professor is very much 
troubled over England's future. (iloomy forebodings of dis- 
aster throng upon him, ant he sees no hope save in an Impe- 
rial Institute and State-aided technical education, Here are 
some of his latest utterances as reported by “ Nature“: 


A great distinction was commonly drawn by some philoso- 
phic friends of his between t they called militarism and 
what they called industrialism, very much to the advantage 
of the latter. He by no means disputed that position; but 
he would ask any one who was cognizant of the facts of the 
case, who had given attention to what was meant by modern 
industry pursued by the methods now followed, whether, 
after all, R was not war under the forms of peace? It was 
perfectly true that the industrial warfare was followed h 
results far more refined in their character than those which 
followed iu the track of military warfare. It did not break 
heads and shed blood, but it starved. The man who suc- 
ceeded in the war of competition and the nation which sue- 
ceeded in the war of competition beat their opponeut by 
starvation, It was a hard thing to say, but the plain, simple 
fact of the case was that industrial competition amongst the 
peoples of the world at the present time was warfare which 
must be carried on by the means of warfare. This 
country had dropped astern in the race for want of that elu- 
cation which was obtained elsewhere in the highest branches 
of industry and commerc It had dropped astern in the 
race for want of instruct in technical elneation, which | 
was given elsewhere to th rtisan; and if they desired to 
keep up that industrial predominance which was the founda- 
tion of the Empire, and which, if it failed, wonld cause the 
whole fabrie of the State to crumble, —if they desired to see 
want and pauperism less common than unhappily they were 
at present, they must remember that one of the chief means 
of dimiuishing those evils was the organization of 9 
in the manner in which they understood organization in sei- 
ence; that they must strain every nerve to train the intelli- 
gence that served Industry to its highest point, and to keep 
the industrial products of England at the head of the mar- 
kets of the world, 


In a letter published subsequently to the address of which 
a partial report has just been given, he adds: 


On the east, the most systematically instructed and best 
informed people in Europe are our 5 on the west, 
an energetic offshoot of our own stock, grown bigger than 
its parent, enters upon the struggle possessed of natural re- 
sources to which we can make no pretension, und with every 
prospect of soon possessing that cheap labor by which they 
can effectually be utilized, 


There is enough verisimilitude about this to make it at- 
tractive to persons of “selentific socialist’ turn of mind; 
but I am almost afraid of insulting any others by a reply, 
however short. As Spencer long ago pointed out in reply to 
this same scientific worthy, competition exists even in the 
most strongly centralized organisms, — for instance, in the 
human body the different organs compete for nutriment. | 
Competition aud coöperation are not forces existing sepa- | 
rately; wherever life is, there both are, The various parts 
of any organism codperate in securing the nutriment neces- 
sary for the common support, and compete as to Its division. | 
In spite of this competition, however, it is not to the advan- 
tage of any part that it should secure all the nutriment and 
starve its colleagues, for, as the getting of nutriment in the 
first place depends npon the joint action, its own starvation 
would follow its monopoly of food. In fact, a part of an or- 
ganism can not secure even an undue proportion of nutri- 
ment—that is, an amount of food out of proportion to the 
work it performs— without the intervention of some cause 


to the social organism is easy. In it, under normal condi- 
tions, while each individual is the competitor of every other 
for food, clothing, aud shelter, yet exely cooperates with all 
the others in procuring these benefits, It is the same with 
nations as with individuals. Were England, according to 
Huxley's wish, to produce the best of everything, she would 
starve herself, for her immediate existence must be more de- 
pendent on what she buys than on what she sells, and if she 
makes the best of everything, she must get either inferior 
articles or none at all in return for those she sends away. It 
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is scarcely necessary to say in Liberty that the disturbing 
forces which prevent a proper distribution of nutriment to 
the various parts of the social organism, are the monopolies 
sustained by the State. 

The second extract makes it evident that Huxley's anxiety 
is for the welfare of England, — that is, the ruling classes, — 
not of the English people, for he fears America becanse of 
its cheap labor, That is to say, the nation whose working 
classes get least in return for their labor will captnre the 
trade of the world. Why these classes should desire to cap- 
ture such trade on sneh terms the professor does not explain. 
And yet most of us would say that the extinction of pauper- 
ism by cheap labor is a thesis needing a deal of explanation. 
An argument made some time ago in favor of technical 
education was of the same tenor, Then he urged education, 
not because it would be of any benefit to those educated, but 
because it would be advantageous to the State to pay a hun- 
dred thousand pounds for the discovery of a Watt,—the 
hundred thousand pounds incidentally finding its way into 
the pockets of the State's professors. He did not trouble 
himself to state that neither Watt nor any of the great im- 
provers of England's industries were discovered by any such 
means. 

It is a remarkable exhibition of the amonnt of discernment 
possessedl by Anarchistic(?) Communists that the editor of 
Freedom“ praises Huxley’s address for its candor in the 
very same issue in which Spencer Is denounced for his bru- 
tal doctrines. 

Thave next to deal with one whom 1 must class as utterly 
dishonest, Robert Giffen, Esq., LL.D., Chief of the Statisti- 
cal Department of the English Board of Trade. In the win- 
ter of 1883, as president of the Statistical Society, Mr. Giffen 
delivered an address on the progress of the workiug-classes 
during the last fifty years, which has since been widely cir- 
culated. This address has been commended by Mr. Glad- 
stone as the best reply to Mr. George, George's name being 
evidently intended to cover all advocates of socialism, Mr. 
Giffen brings forward such a vast array of statisties—and 
he is an adept in their use —that the reader not accustomed 
to careful examination of such evidence is apt at once to 
concede that the case is proven. T intended, therefore, to 
follow him step by step, and expose the fallacy of his argu- 
ments; but this paper has already grown too long, and, be- 
sides, think that a conclusive proof that he has deliberately 
lied in regard to any one point ought to suffice. 

And now to the proof, On page H of the printed address 
he gives a long table, showing the numbers of people assessed 
to the income tax under schedule D for various amounts in 
‘Then he says: 


Here the inerease in all classes, from the lowest to the 
highest, is between two and three times, or rather more 
than three times, with the exception of the highest class of 
all, where the numbers, however, are quite. inconsiderable, 
Again a proof, I think, of the greater diffusion of wealth so 
far as the assessment under schedule D may be taken as a 
sign of the person having wealth of some kind, 
which I fear is not always the case. If the owners of this 
income, at least of the smaller incomes, are to be considered 
as not among the capitalists, but among the working-classes, 
u very arguable proposition, — then the increase of the 
number of incomes from one hundred and fifty pounds up 
to say one thousand pounds a year is a sign of the in- 
creased earnings of the working-classes, which are not usu- 
ally thought of by that name. The increase in this instance 
is out of all proportion to the increase of population, 


Now, aside from the fact that a greater increase of persons 
receiving over one hundred and fifty pounds a year than is 
proportionate with the general increase of population might 
take place without an increase of comfort for the mass of 
that population, or even coincidently with a decline of com- 
fort, it is to be noted that schedule D includes, besides all 
incomes arising from professions or trades, all those derived 
from railways, mines, canals, gas- aml waterworks, ete, 
The word trade being used in its English sense, it is evident 
that schedule D includes the great body of commercial pro- 
fit. On page 2 Mr. Giffen, after making a liberal allowance 
from schedule 1) from salaries, arrives at the following as 
the result of his analysis of the income tax reports in gene- 
ral: Ii, income from capital 407 million pounds, from 
salaries 177: 1545, from capital 1884 million, from salaries 
ih. This, he says, is a proof that capital is not increasing 
immoterately; hut in reality it is a contradiction of his pre- 
vious statement; for, while in 18A the Income from capital 
is but twice that from salaries, in II it is 2. times as 
much, That Mr. Giffen’s statements are untrustworthy 1 
think I have shown; that he lies of set purpose the following 
extract, from a paper of his written a few years before, when 
he had practically the same statisties before him, but was 
not under the necessity of maintaining any special thesis, 
demonstrates: 


In another aspect, riz, as to whether capital is being more 
diffused, or is accumulating in fewer hands, I am afraid the 
data are not ayer | good for any sure conclusions. 
‘There are certain means for com ng the number of assess- 
ments under schedule D, at different amounts of income, 
whieh would a r to show that the number of large in- 
comes is increasing more quickly than either the increase of 
population or the increase of wealth, 
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humiliating spectacle, when argument is hardly resorted to, 
and the only campaign activity takes on a pecuniary form. 
And the evil has been growing in this State for several years, 
and has now reached a point where it is utterly shameless, 
But it will continue to increase, until the public is aroused 
from its apathy and takes some violent measures.“ But this 
is not enough; one wishes to know more; the logic of the 
thought is not complete. Did it occur to him that “cam- 
paign activity“ and law-making, the acts of caucuses and of 
legislatures, are all pretty much the same, and that the mer- 
cenary spirit may be enthroned in the very capital of a na- 
tion? Did it occur to him that laws made by such a power 
deserve little respect, and, though backed by bayonets and 
the halter, can do little for society or the individual? And 
did it not occur to him that this great evil of which he speaks 
implies a social disease that calls for a different remedy from 
any found in the follos of our daily newspapers? Such may 
have been his train of thought. For, shortly after expres- 
sing himself in the manner quoted, he ceased to be editor of 
the News,“ about the cause of which there was some spe- 
culation, as on the two former occasions when he seemed to 
change both his religion and his politics. Rumor has it that 
others underbid him on the question of salary, which is very 
unlikely in the case of one who believes in preaching the 
gospel without purse or scrip. Being a man of spirit as well 
as a clergyman, he felt the shackles of the press no less than 
of the pulpit and of party. He saw the “News” was run on 
business principles," which meant being “all things to all 
men,” for the sake of—the dollar. He did not so read 
Scripture. A large circulation for the paper meant the elr- 
culation of anything but real, honest convictions. And the 
test case was submitted to his conscience when the policy 
prescribed for the News" forbade him publishing the fol- 
lowing communication : 


The comment of the “ News” bly by a sub-editor) on 
Mrs. Parsons's lecture before it was delivered in this city 
surprised me not a little, as I had hoped for something better 
from a paper edited by one whose Master was condemned 
and executed on a charge of treason and blasphemy. It 
said: The prevailing seen that Mrs. Parsons is black 
is erroneous; only Mrs. 's sentiments are black. It 
will be well for the police to take the names of those who at- 
tend her lecture here. They may need them for future use.“ 
Why are you not willing the people should go and hear for 
themselves? And why do you not report what she. says? 
Do you assume the people are well enough informed ? 
not the press before and since the trial done its best to make 
out that Anarchists are fiends? Why, even in the Chicago 
court room, the black flag was said to be the emblem of 

irucy, and the red flag of blood-thirstiness; whereas the one 
peaks distress, and the other symbolizes the oneness of 
the ace by reason of the crimson tide that flows in the veins 
of all. hen I asked our chief city ofticer, Poppa to be 
ed in such matters, to come and hear Mrs. , be 
replied he did not believe in patronizing Socialism, which 
taught such things as the destruction of the marriage rela- 
tion. Others sai reat did not believe in letting foreigners 
ran this coun A blue coat forbade me putting up notices 


of this lecture in the custo places. Electric Light 
Company cut sbort the illumination at the Rink one-half. 
Still the meeting was held, the audience was large, and the 
lecture well received. And the speaker was not a foreigner, 
but an American, with aboriginal blood even in her veins. 
And, stranger still, she was a wife and a mother. Iam my- 
self not an Anarchist, but felt it my duty to preside at that 
meeting when told that it was next to impossible to get an 
American to take a place even on the platform. I would do 
it, though blacklisted to the end of my days. What can a 
man be made of who will shrink from a task like this, when 
a New York journal sj in this wise: There is no room 
for Henry Gort in this country; nor for such men as are 
soon to hanged in Chicago, one of whom at least is an 
avowed disciple of Henry George: This is not one of the ef- 
fete despotisms of Europe. It is a free country.“ 


Liberty's statue we have seen unveiled, 

But our country's flag in the dust is trailed, 
While eden this simple thought awaits its birth 
That truth on the lips is the test of worth, 


There's nought diviner in the lives of men — 
Go tell it over and over again — 
Than stalwart thought to fair candor wed, 
A weapon mightier than steel or lead, 
r. W. c. 


Of course, Dr. Bacon's reason for leaving the “News” 
may have been nothing like the one here supposed; but I 
submit that none could have been more creditable. The con- 
duet of the paper in this matter, to which I have taken ex- 
ception may have been as he willed it. But it is hard to 
believe; and I for one (whose contributions he has published 
on several occasions) will be the last person to charge him 
with such inconsistency. T. W. Curtis. 

New Haven, CONNECTICUT, MARCH, 1887. 
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„Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

There must be a limitation to great fortunes, says 
Henry George, “but that limitation must be natural, 
not artificial. Such a limitation is offered by the land 
value tax.” What in the name of sense is there about 
a tax that makes it natural as distinguished from arti- 
ficial? If anything in the world is purely artificial, 
taxesare. And if they are collected by force, they are 
not only artificial, but arbitrary and tyrannical. 

It looks very much as though Anthony Comstock 
were about to renew the campaign against Freethink- 
ers which, after several reverses, he dropped a few years 
ago. Probably he has been laying his wires in the in- 
terval, and thinks now that he has only to say the 
word to rush into prison all those who dare to think 
and communicate their thought. Following the arrest 
of M. Harman, G. S. Harman, and E. C. Walker in 
Kansas, with which it is not unlikely that Comstock 
was in some way indirectly connected, comes the arrest 
in Virginia by one of his agents of that respectable 
old lady of Quaker lineage, Mrs. Elmina Drake Slen- 
ker, who so frequently contributes to nearly all the 
Liberal papers and regularly edits a department of the 
Boston “Investigator.” Her offence consists of the 
circulation through the mails of what some people con- 
sider a very naughty book called “Diana.” One is not 
required to pass upon the wickedness or the wisdom of 
this work in order to determine that, if it is Mrs. Slen- 
ker’s pleasure to circulate it, it is also her prerogative, 
with which if any one interferes, he must expect to en- 
counter the hostility of all by whom such prerogative 
is valued. As Liberty is certainly to be numbered 
among these, it will cordially cooperate in an uncom- 
promising struggle against Anthony Comstock or any 
of his ilk. If my readers feel like taking a hand, I 
would advise them to put themselves in communica- 
tion with Dr. E. B. Foote, Jr., 120 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, who, as Comstock's most vigilant an- 
tagonist, will tell them in what way they can be of 
most service. Of Mrs. Slenker it should be added that, 
when she was arraigned at Lynchburg, she admitted 
circulating the book, defended her conduct, declined to 
take the oath on the Bible, refused lawyer's services 
until she could get counsel from New York, was placed 
under bonds, and could not furnish bail, in consequence 
of which she is now in jail at Wytheville, Virginia, 
awaiting her trial, which will probably occur in Abing- 
don next July before the United States District Court. 

I am expecting now from day to day to receive the 
first number of a new Anarchistic journal from Mel- 
bourne, Australia, which was issued, if the promise of 
the prospectus was fulfilled, on April 2. It is a child 
of Liberty, has been christened Honesty, and will 
prove, I have no doubt, a chip of the old block. It an- 
nounces itself as “a fearless journal of radical social 
reform, specially studying and criticising all the ‘live’ 
questions of the day of a political and social nature, 
and explaining their relation to the welfare of the 
people as a whole.” It will be “the working-people’s 
paper, championing the interests of all who work men- 
tally and manually to support themselves, and oppos- 
ing every scheme, whether legal or illegal, by which 


they are robbed.” Its principles are form thus: 
r > 
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“1, Equal Liberty for all; 2, Equality of opportunity | the assassins begin,” said Alphonse Karr, in answer to 


for all; 3, Freedom of exchange and distribution; 4, 
The right of the laborer to the full fruits of his labor; 
5, The total abolition of all imposed authority, privi- 
lege, monopoly, and exploitation.” The first of these 
includes those that follow, but it has been used so 
unintelligently and indiscriminately by antagonistic 
schools that it has to be amplified to secure explicit- 
ness. To the readers of Liberty it is needless to say 
that our intelligent, earnest, brave, and active Com- 
rade Andrade probably has the principal finger in this 
Anarchistic pie, which alone should be sufficient recom- 
mendation. “Honesty” will be published monthly at 
threepence a copy. The yearly subscription price is 
not given, but I am sure that one dollar would cover 
it and pay the foreign postage also. Remittances 
should be made to “The Coöperative Publishing Com- 
pany, 9 Alexandra Theatre, Exhibition Street, Mel- 
bourne, Australia.” Let us help the new enterprise 
all we-can. Liberty feels safe in the assertion that 
this latest addition to her progeny is born after the 
normal period of gestation, and that there is little dan- 
ger of its following in the footsteps of that product of 
a miscarriage, its elder brother in London. Long live 
“Honesty”! 

I am in receipt of a communication from E. C. 
Walker and his wife which it is not my purpose to 
print. It protests because I did not accompany my 
recent statement that they “have paid the costs which 
they were never, never, never going to pay, and are 
out of jail,” with a statement of the reasons why they 
paid the costs. Inasmuch as it was not my intention 
in the paragraph quoted to reflect upon the wisdom of 
these reasons, and inasmuch as I entirely approve 
them, and inasmuch as an exhibition of the excellence 
of these reasons, some of which at least were operative 
at the time of their previous determination to stay in 
jail, could only bring into sharper contrast the silliness 
of this determination, and inasmuch as it was at the 
latter that my paragraph was aimed, I do not see why 
I was bound, even in fairness, to print the reasons. 
Neither their strength nor their weakness were essen- 
tial to my point. But granting that fairness required 
this, it is still a great piece of impudence on the part 
of any editor of “ Lucifer” to appeal to me for fairness. 
When Mr. Walker, after his arrest, outlined his de- 
fence in a letter to me, I at once wrote him my objec- 
tions and informed him what course I should have to 
take. In reply he sent me an elaborate defence of his 
defence. I printed this reply in full, and answered it 
squarely from the standpoint of principle, carefully es- 
chewing personality. “Lucifer” printed Mr. Walker's 
article, but never printed my reply or my original let- 
ter. From the beginning up to the present it has never 
presented to its readers the grounds of my criticism. 
On the contrary, it has printed attack after attack up- 
on me from correspondents who, if they had any ac- 
quaintance with my position (of which they generally 
gave no evidence), did not gain it through reading 
“Lucifer.” Further, its editorial columns have teemed 
with uncalled-for reflections on my motives and un- 
warrantable impeachments of my courage, and in one 
instance it has gone so far as to aid and abet a tattling 
busybody in the circulation of meddlesome gossip 
about my private affairs. And now, in a communica- 
tion headed “Hear All Sides, Then Decide,” E. C. 
Walker and his wife coolly write to me: “ We ask for 
fair play from the editor of Liberty.“ “Let Messrs. 


the opponents of capital punishment. So I say to the 
“Lucifer group,” when they plead for fair play: Let 
those begin who first were unfair. 


Of the attitude of Liberty towards the compulsory 
methods of the Knights of Labor I did not suppose 
there was any room for doubt after the criticisms of 
them that have appeared in these columns; but, as a 
friend of the paper seems a little fearful that the para- 
graph in the last issue regarding the boycott of the 
New York “Sun” may mislead, I give here, from his 
private letter, the words which he writes about it: 
“When you support K. of L. boycotts, do you take in- 
to account that they are decreed by the majority of a 
representative body and are enforced by penalties, — 
that is, that any one refusing to boycott will lose his 
employment if the leaders have the power to get him 
discharged? Against a spontaneous boycott I have no- 
thing to say. That the ‘Sun’ is deserving of boycot- 
ting I am ready also to admit; but the majority of 
those who abandon it do so, not because they have be- 
come disgusted with its course, but because they have 
received orders from above. I think your experience 
with leaders of the McNeill type ought to convince 
you too that they will order a boycott on a journal, 
not because of its unfairness, but merely because it is 
in their way, and that they would adopt more expedi- 
tious measures, were they in their power. These 
people differ only from the State by not resorting to 
physical force, and that is simply because the State 
won't let them.” To all of which I have only to say: 
Amen and Amen! My friend's criticism would apply 
equally to my support of the original Irish boycott, 
which, as events have proved, was clapped on and 
taken off at the bidding of leaders some of whom were 
knaves and some cowards, and from motives quite as 
questionable as those which actuate the leaders of the 
Knights. Further, the tenant who did not choose to 
boycott was often boycotted. Nevertheless I did not 
sympathize with the howl of the frenzied landlords 
against the right to boycott, and I remain equally un- 
moved to pity by a similar howl on the part of the 
frenzied “Sun.” If the “Sun” would base its protest 
on the Anarchistic grounds where my friend stands, it 
would have my sympathy, but it does not; on the con- 
trary, in declaring that it is but a step from the right 
to boycott to assassination, it is as distinctly Archistic 
as are the Knights themselves. 


That Famous Victory for Anarchy. 
(Moses Hall in New Thought.) 


Mr. Walker and Lillian are out of jail, Mr. Harman having 
paid their costs. He could not well run the paper without 
their assistance, and so, under protest, he paid the costs and 
took them out of jail. Now, we understand, Edwin and Lil- 
lian are in something of a quandary as to what to do. The 
court has pronounced them legally married, yet they daro 
not live together as husband and wife, for their enemies are 
ready to pounce upon them again. They do not like to live 
apart, for that is a surrender to their enemies and a violation 
of their own feelings. They will not leave the State; that 
would be fleeing before their enemies. They do not wish to 
take out a license and get married legally, for that is an ac- 
knowledgment of the very thing they deny, — that is, that 
the State has a right to interfere with their love affairs. 
Which of these roads they will pursue they have not yet de- 
cided. After due deliberation, they will, under protest, take 
the one which seems the most consistent. 
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“We will conquer!” 

“Even against numbers!“ 

“No matter how many!“ 

And the soldiers on the French vessels, who, during useless engagements, might be 
prevented from landing for their work of salvation by regiments unexpectedly ar- 
riving from other directions, aud might perhaps be triumphantly bombarded by 
artillery whose passage would not be obstructed! 

These arguments prevailed over the unchained fury, and John Autrun, the ser- 
geant of the Ancient Britons, who had joined the Irish on his recovery, worked 
vi the agitator to convince those most difficult to reach through motives of 
prudence. 

They came to a halt, and he, perched on an eminence, like a preacher, made a 
speech to them. 

“Comrades,” said he, with the inspired air of a believer, his eyes lost in vacancy, 
“it is a long time since my heart was dedicated to your cause. What caused my 
delay in_actually devoting to hg my assistance was my faith in a certain pro- 
phecy, I have read in the Bible, and more brilliant minds than my own have 
explained to me by texts too long be quote and which they have marvellously in- 
terpreted, that the resolution of the Irish to shake off the impious yoke of England 
would be spent in vain, until a landing of French troops should aid them. This 
is about to be accomplished, and our cause will triumph from that very moment; 
but if it is not effected, our hope founders with the vessels which were bringing us 
deliverance and will vanish with the wind which shall fill their retreating sails.” 

“The sergeant is a Presbyterian,” shouted some of the Irish, eager for the hand- 
to-hand fight; “the ——— of his religion can not weigh on our minds!” 

But Edith, up to that time taciturn, buried in her bleeding memories, bent under 
the burden of her incipient treason, which she did not consider redeemed by her 
te conduct, when she had unmasked Newington,— Edith, straightening 
up in her ragged mourning garments, sculpturesque and like an imposing priestess, 
emphasized the assertion of John Autrun. 

“We are going,” said she, “to the headland from which Saint Patrick once 
threw into the sea the reptiles of all species which infested our soil. 

“Is not the Englishman a serpent more unclean than all the others? Our 
patron, the venerated saint, in inspiring our chiefs with the idea of enticing him 
to this cliff, has, in his designs, decreed that this new reptile which entwines us, 
which smothers us in its folds, which dishonors the ground on which it crawls, the 
green grass in which it hides,—Saint Patrick has decreed that this new reptile 
shall be hurled by us into the sea, the immense tomb!” 

And, believing in this double augury, obeying at last, beginning again the 
patriotic song which so electrified them, the soldiers of Sir Harvey again took up 
their march. 

Their steps lengthened unconsciously, and they very soon drew near and attained 
the blue horizon of the rocks which scaled the plateau of the headland. These 
rocks perforated the cold skies, of a grayish hue like that of oxydized metal; while 
on the left, overhanging apparently the road, stretched the broad expanse of ocean, 
its thick, gloomy azure spotted with flakes of foam lashed by the north wind. 

A unanimous clamor arose all at once, a de 8 hurrah filled the air, frightening 
from their eyries the eagles which began to wheel about. Gliding over the waves 
like a flock of gigantic white birds, the French fleet was distinctly discerned, and 
from the . perceptible growth of its sails, they calculated that it would 
make land in the course of the day, before the setting of the sun which did not 
yet touch the zenith. 

And the repeated shouts of joy, the cheers for France, for Ireland, for Hoche, 
for Harvey, mingled in succession, continued, deafening even the gulls poised on 
the reefs of the shore, who flew about in bewilderment, like the great red eagles, 
in their surprise. 

But, at the same time, anxiety found its way into the hearts of some. 

The swell, already heavy, seemed to increase with every moment; the crest of 
the waves, rising higher each minute, was fringed with a more abundant foam, 
and on the surface of the sea, very clear till then, the dust of the spray began to 
make a sort of mist in which the ships were effaced like fleeting outlines. 

And a sudden rise of wind was noted, which blew now with unprecedented 
violence, in gusts, causing the vessels to heel to starboard at intervals. 

Then they rose again, advanced rapidly, heeled again, ran along at a sharp in- 
cline in spite of the reefs taken in the sails, straightened once more, and pursued 
their way without accident, without obstruction, 

Nevertheless, anguish seized even the least impressionable, on account of the in- 
tense blackness of the sky, which was covered with gathering clouds, piled up in a 
disorderly way, in menacing calmness. 

‘The stiff breeze blew the clouds from three or four different directions and piled 
up in one heap all the sweepings of the rest of the heavens, and now the entire 
horizon, sky and sea, was black as ink, excepting the spitting waves which were 
breaking with increasing wrath. They could feel that the tempest was on the 
point of bursting with the utmost fury, 

So, little by little, sustained by voices which grew less numerous each instant 
and which were scattered over the whole length of the column, and then by isolated 
voices, the songs ceased entirely, the universal ardor was extinguished, and a feel- 
ing of sad and hopeless resignation spread cin tage rap the ranks, in 
spite of the efforts of the leaders and the attempts of Paddy to enliven by his droll 
jeste, by his joyous nonsense, all these patriots determined to do their duty, to fight 

ike dogs, to die like heroes, but without immediate advantage. 

In the future they would serve as examples to their descendants who would rise 
again for deliverance; but that was all! 

The prophecy of the sergeant was now running in their heads, and they were 
considering the end which he had foreseen when preaching submission to the or- 
ders of Sir Harvey. 

No landing of the French; it was useless to count on salvation. 

Edith’s prediction did not revive their confidence. The widow had no other 
source of ern paces than herself; she made an absolutely artificial comparison 
of the English and the reptiles, and, to sustain her position, inferred a similar 
fate for both. In truth, the process lacked weight and bore marks of the poor 
woman's mental incoherence. 

She now repeated her prophecy in vain; they no longer believed in it; and cer- 
tain individuals thought that she continued to hold a shining ore hope before 
their eyes from fear that they would remember her treason and blame her for the 
approaching defeat of the Irish forces. 

A little reflection would have shown them that no connection could have existed 
between the bargain accepted by the unhappy woman and the disaster which they 
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feared for the fleet; they could not have imagined that Newington, bound by his 
son's oath to send no messenger to the reinforcements of the king to urge them to 
— but not bound regarding the hurricane, had let it loose upon the French 
vessels. 

Nevertheless, refraining from reasoning, considering only the result, these 

le looked upon the mother of the soldier Michael as a bringer of ill-luck, attribut- 
ing to her unconsciously an influence on events; and in proportion as the fury of 
the wind increased, driving the ships over the waves and seeming on the point of 
crushing them between the sky and sea, they made Edith responsible for the un- 
8 catastrophes, 

They arrived at the foot of the hill where they were to take their position, and 
the military preparations of Sir Harvey, in distributing the réles for the defence, 
caused a favorable diversion from the pernicious direction which had been taken 
by the minds of the troops, who both the virtues and the vices of the 
race,—not only its prompt enthusiasm, patriotic delirium, impetuosity of action, 
obstinacy in abnegation, endurance of suffering, and disdain of death, but also its 
superstitious fear, mental discouragement, and fatal susceptibility to impression. 

he gravity of the moment, the grandeur of the mission which they assumed, 
the impatience for the battle suddenly metamorphosed them, restoring their energy 
which for an instant had wavered aud weakened. Their spirits were revived Ey 
the intoxication of the powder which they inhaled while biting their cartridges 
and loading their weapons, by the singing sound of the pikes and scythes which 
they clashed against the rocks, by the slightly swaggering call with which they 
summoned their enemies to appear as soon as ible, without delay, to measure 
themselves with these Irishmen, generally so submissive and who had borne torture 
and massacre without resistance, today, as they had done two days before, under 
Treor's roof. Ah! the cursed Englishman would learn to know his gentle victim 
as a tiger when once aroused to fight. 

The N to the cliff guarded by pikemen in case of an assault; each rock 
furnished with a squad to Ms 8 resist the passage of any scaling-party and 
cover the mountain like a wall to be protected from the encroachments of thieves; 
on each step of the gigantic staircase a post of mowers to hew down the assailants, 
cut off their heads like ripened grain, sever their arms and legs, and split their 
chests in two; and, at the summit, the riflemen, all furnished with fire-arms, whose 
projectiles, from afar, would riddle with implacable hail every regiment of red- 
coats which should present itself, dismounting the chiefs, and eerie headlong, 
with their four feet in the air, the horses of the artillery,— with all these disposi- 
tions, there would be no God if the English should take possession of the plateau. 
And if they should not advance further, but should try to turn the cliff and come 
back over the sands, then from the heights they would roll down boulders which 
would fall like rain on their backs, flatten them out like crabs, and drive them into 
the sand like nails under the hammer. 

Long live Ireland! 

Unfortunately the hurricane redoubled, the clouds, like a charge of cavalry, 
rushed along, launching the blinding and freeziug rain, the stiff hands of the sol- 
diers could hardly hold the frozen Sutt-ends of their rifles and muskets and the 
streaming handles of the pikes, and the contingent destined for the occupation of 
the summit of the heights saw immense water-spouts shoot upwards to unprece- 
dented elevations and fall upon the vessels, which disappeared for an instant 
under the brutal avalanche. 

And now they had to contend with a head wind and were obliged to tack re- 
peatedly, which delayed their anchoring in the roadstead. Provided no new diffi- 
culty pa itself, they might impede the march of the king’s troops, in case 
they should not succeed in annihilating them. 

In the far distant fields Paddy perceived compact black masses, difficult at first 
to distinguish from the surrounding woods with their low vegetation and gloomy 
thickets, but impossible of confusion by any one acquainted with the to graphy 
of the neighborhood. Besides, they displaced each other and e with 
a celerity which was appreciable even at that distance. f 

Soon, moreover, gleams of light enveloped in white smoke arose, accompanied 
by a dry rattling of musketry in answer to the gunshots from the neighborin, 
bushes, shots which were carefully husbanded and expended, and the curious an 
comforting spectacle was afforded of en ments begun at ten different points, 
in the vicinity of the 3 vill. rom each of which the bells sounded 
the tocsin announcing the arrival of the army, calling on the armed Irishmen 
roundabout to be on their guard, and, like a sonorous Sursum corda! warning them 
that the hour had struck for supreme heroisms! 

The bells of Whitestone sounded so loudly that, to use Paddy’s expression, one 
might have thought that he was wearing them as ear-rings. i 

“Which proves,” remarked one of his comrades, “that the wind is increasing 
furiously.” 

* dad’ which diminishes proportionally the chances of the landing of the French,” 
reasoned another, in a tone of sad 9 

And truly, alas! the foreboding of this man seemed well-founded; suddenly a 
sail, breaking loose, slapped madly in the wind, clinging to the masts; disabled 
transport-ships, their masts gone, were turned from their course in the tempest; 
and waves as high and massive as mountains lifted the vessels to prodigious 
heights and engulfed them in bottomless abysses. 

he firing on land increased. 

All the wood-lands, on both sides of the roads, were crowned with smoke, and 
the volleys which came from them were responded to by the marching troops, 
whose energetic defence soon repaired the trouble made in their ranks by surprises, 

At the first word of warning they plunged into the thickets, to the sonnd of the 
trumpets, amid furious volleys; then the reports followed each other only at inter- 
vals, growing fainter in the midst of the uproar; and, with op) hearts, the 
Irish with Sir Harvey and Treor waited with unspeakable anxiety for the end of 
the skirmish, the events of which, surely terrible, escaped them. 

What unknown would disengage himself from these mysterious hand-to-hand 
fights? 

"Who would conquer,—their enemy or their friends and brothers? On which 
side were the dead falling in greater numbers? a 

Suddenly some isolated individuals would emerge precipitately from the copses, 
followed by others, thinly scattered at first and then more numerous, in bands 
which would often rest for a minute, then rally, and re-enter the depths of the 
woods, but which often also retreated, either still coolly firing, while breaking, as 
they were pursued step by step, or running away without looking behind, in mad 

nics! 
bie that distance it was impossible to recognize the nationality of those who 
were disbanded. Were the English repulsed, or their own comrades dislodged? 
Even with his glass, so obscured was the light by the imcreasing tempest, Sir Har- 
vey could not immediately discern, and they held their breaths until he was able 
to decide. 

In general, however, almost all the way along the line, the enemy retreated, and 
the trumpets sounding the retreat indicated to the Bunclodyans to which side 
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victory leaned, which, nevertheless, was not settled, the king’s regiments resolving 
not to retreat, re-forming quietly, and rushing back, refreshed, to the rescue. 

And through the hearts of Sir Harvey's soldiers again passed the impressions of 
anxiety, of hope, of pain, and of joy. Sometimes the Irish, at the end of one of 
these renewed attacks, would be obliged to abandon their positions, but not as 
runaways, only leaving to station themselves elsewhere on the route of the tempo- 
rary victors and to again dispute their passage energetically and triumphantly. 

Tn any case, though success should remain with the English, some time must 
elapse before they would reach the plateau; and meanwhile, to occupy and distract 
themselves, many of these forced spectators of a long drama, which never flagged 
though cut up into many acts, lighted their pipes at which they warmed their be- 
numbed fingers, and the smoke of which, driven furiously back towards the sea, 
recalled their attention to that part of the tragedy. In that direction the outlook 
was bad for Ireland! 

Whirlpools of water and wind were assailing the ships; and while, near one ôf 
the villa; skirmishers were attacking the unsuspecting artillery on the flank, 
cutting the hamstrings of the horses which drew the cannons and powder-carts, 
spiking the guns, and setting fire to powder which blazed into the air for several 
miles, the tempest was undertaking to engulf the fleet, or at least to drive it, ter- 
ribly damaged and disabled, along the shores of Ireland. 

Already the greater part of the transport-ships were heading in the other direc- 
tion, absolutely unable to struggle against the elements, and the rest, sustaining 
by turns serious damages, cordage broken, shrouds demolished, and the bowsprit 
torn out as neatly as the stem of a fruit, could not be slow in-following their 


example. 
To be continued. 
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But let us clearly understand each other. When I speak of the moral force of 
nations in general and of the Germans in particular, I take good care not to con- 
found it with Auman, absolute morality. 1 well know that this word absolute, applied 
to human morality, will sound badly in the ears of many of our friends, material- 
ists, positivists, and atheists, who have declared war to the death against the abso- 
lute in whatever form it may appear, and with much reason, for the Absolute, 
taken in the absolute sense of the word, is absolute nonsense. 
absolute Absolute, it is not of God, that I speak. I do not know this gentleman; 
I am as ignorant of him as they are themselves. The absolute which I mean is 
relative only tohumanity. It is that universal law of solidarity which is the natural 
base of all human society, and of which all historical developments have been and 
are only successive expressions, manifestations, and realizations. 

Every real being, composite or simple, collective or individual, every intelligent, 
livin ing, organic or even inorganic, has a principle which is peculiar to it, 
which is not imposed on it from on high by any supreme Being whatever, but 
which is inherent in it, which constitutes it, and makes it remain what it is, as 
long as it is, and all the successive developments of which are only necessary ma- 
nifestations. Without doubt, at least in my mind, this principle, which is, in re- 
ality, nothing else than this being's manner of existence and development, is onl 
the resultant, more or less prolonged and constant, but never eternal, of an indefi- 
nite multitude of natural actions and reactions, of a combination of causes and 
effects, —a combination which, while always modifying itself somewhat, continues 
to reproduce itself, so long as it is not forced to change its direction or its nature, 
and transform itself into some new combination, by the action of new causes, more 
powerful than those which first gave it birth; then the being which is the product 
of this disappears with what we call its principle. Thus it is that we see many 
species of animals remain today what they have been for more than three thousand 
years. Maay others have completely disappeared from the earth, and, naturally, 
their particular principles, which constituted their particular being, have also dis- 
appeared with them. Our planet and our solar system itself, having had a begin- 
ning in the eternal Universe, must necessarily have an end; in some millions of 
years the earth will be no more, and with it, and perhaps even before it, will also 
—— the human race with all its principles, with all the laws inherent in its 

ing. 

We have no occasion to be troubled. A few millions of years are the same as 
eternity to us. The ambitious idealists who talk of eternity, without finding, for 
the most enough depth in themselves to fill an existence of sixty years, usu- 
ally imagine much less than that. In reality, a single million of jans surpasses 


the power of our imagination. We have hardly the history of the lust three thou- 
sand years, and it appears to us eternal and humanity already so old! Let us, 


then, fill the present with our best, prepare, as far as our means and strength al- 
low, for the nearest future, and leave the care of far-off times to come to the men 
or the new beings of those times. 

It suffices us to know that every real being, so long as it exists, exists only by 
virtue of a principle which is inherent in it and which determines its particular 
nature,—a principle which is not imposed on it by any divine law-maker whatever, 
but which is the prolonged and constant resultant of a combination of natural 
causes and effects; and which is not enclosed in it like a soul in its body, accord- 
ing to the absurd imagination of the idealists, but which is in reality only the 
inevitable and constant mode of its real existence. 

The human race, like all the other animal races, has inherent principles which 
are peculiar to it, and all these principles are summed up in or reducible to a single 
principle which we call Solidarity. 

This principle may be formulated thus: No human individual can recognize his 
own humanity, or, consequently, realize it in life, except by 2 it in others 
and by coéperating in its realization for others. No man can emancipate himself 
save by emancipating with him all the men about him. My liberty is the liberty 
of everybody, for I am really free, free not only in idea, but in fact, only when my 
liberty and my right find their confirmation, their sanction, in the liberty and 
right of all men, my equals. 

What all other men are is of great importance to me, because, however inde- 

ndent I may imagine myself or may appear by my social position, whether I am 

‘ope, Czar, or Emperor, or even prime minister, I am always the product of the 
lowest among them; if they are ignorant, miserable, enslaved, my life is deter- 
mined by their ignorance, misery, and slavery. I, an enlighteued or intelligent 
man, for example,—if such is the case,—am foolish with their folly; I, a brave 
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So it is not of this | 


man, am the slave of their slavery; T, a rich man, tremble before their misery; I, 
a privileged man, turn pale before their justice. In short, wishing to be free, I cau 
not be, because all the men around me do not yet wish to be free, and, not wish- 
ing it, they become instruments of my oppression. 


This is not imagination, it is a reality, the sad experience of which the whole 
world is undergoing today. Why, after so many superhuman efforts, after so 
many revolutions, always at first Victorious, after so many painful sacrifices and 
so many struggles for liberty, does Europe still remain a slave? Because in all the 
countries of Prope there is still an immovable mass, immovable at least in ap- 
pearance, which up to this time has remained inaccessible to the propaganda of 
ideas of emancipation, humanity, and justice, — the mass of the peasants. It is 
this which constitutes today the power, the last support and the last refuge of all 
despots, a real club in their hands to crush us, and, in so far as we shall fail to fill 
them with our aspirations, our passions, our ideas, we shall not cease to be slaves, 
We must emancipate them to emancipate ourselves. 

Considering western humanity, including America, the Roman, German, and 
Anglo-German nations, as the most civilized and relatively the most liberal portion 
of the world, we find even in Europe a black point which menaces this civilization 
and this liberty. This point is a whole world, the world of Slavs, which up to the 
present time has been almost always the victim, rarely the hero, and still less the 
conqueror of history, having been Dy turns the slave of the Huns, of the Turks, of 
the Tartars, and, above all, of the Gamers Today it is rising, moving, organiz- 
ing itself spontaneously, creating slowly a new power, and beginning to demand 
with a loud voice its place in the sun. What makes its demands still more menac- 
ing is that, at the eastern extremity of the European continent, there is an immense 
empire of more than seventy millions of inhabitants, half Slavs, half Finns, and 
in part Germans and Tartars, as despotic as ible, founding its enormous power 
as much on its inaccessible geographica ition as on the mass of its innumerable 
peasants, and raising against the flag of Pan-Germanism hoisted in a manner so 
grievous for the liberty of the whole world, by the modern patriotism of the Ger- 
mans, the no less grievous and menacing flag of Pan-Slavism. 

The Germans, in all their present publications, laugh at this, or, rather, pretend 
to laugh at it. For, infatuated as they are with the easy victories which their tra- 
ditional discipline and their morality of voluntary slaves have just won over the 
disorganization and the merely transient demoralization of France, they well know, 
and have known for a long time, that, if there is a danger which they really need 
to fear, it is that with which the eastern Slay threatens them, 

They know it so well that there is no race. which they detest more; in all Ger- 
many, except the German proletariat in so far as it is not misled by its leaders, 
and except the immense majority of the German peasants who do not come into 
immediate contact with the Slav peasants, this hatred is a universal and profound 
sentiment. The Germans detest this race for all the harm which they have done 
it, for all the hatred which by their ages of oppression they have inspired in it, and 
for the instinctive, irresistible terror which its awakening causes them. This in- 
tense mutual hatred, mingled with terror on the one side and a deplorable desire 
for vengeance on the other, disturbs the mind of the Germans and makes them 
commit many injustices and follies. 

Their relations to the Slavs are absolutely the same as those of the English to- 
wards the Irish race. But there is an immense difference between the present 
policy of the English and that of the modern Germans. The English, notwith- 
standing the reputation for egoism and brutal narrowness which people have been 
ready to attribute to them, have been and are still the most humanely practical 
and the most really liberal people of Europe. After having treated the Irish people 
like a race of parias for almost three centuries, they have at last come to see that 
this policy was as iniquitous as dangerous to themselves, and they have just entered 
resolutely upon the broad road of reparation. They have already yielded much to 
Ireland; urged on by the logic of this new road, at once salutary and humane, 
they will doubtless finish by yielding to her the last, the greatest reparation, —that 
autonomy which the Irish have, for centuries, demanded with a loud voice, an au- 
tonomy of which the radical transformation of all the economic relations prevail- 
ing there today will necessarily be the inevitable accompaniment and, as it were, 
the last word. y 

Why do not the Germans follow the example of England? Why do they not 
try to gain the sympathies of the Slavic peoples by the broadest recognition of their 
right to live, to 2 and organize themselves as they please, and to speak what- 
ever language they like,—in a word, by the most complete recognition of their 
liberty? Instead of this, what are they doing? They are themselves pushing the 
Slavic peoples into the arms of the Czar of all the Russias by this odious threat of 
forced Germanization and the annihilation of the entire Slavic race in the grand 
N of the Pan-Germanic State. This is at once a great wrong and a 

at folly. 

eee unfortunately it is not only the conservatives, nor even the modern liberals 
and progressives, of Germany, who make this threat; these, on the contrary, are 
paying very little attention at present to Slavic affairs, absorbed as they are in the 
contemplation of their patriotic triumphs. No, it is the eee TR YS do I 
say? —it is the workmen of the Social-Democratic party of Germany who, in imita- 
tion of their leaders, confounding Pan-Germanism with Cosmopolitanism, are pre- 
tending that the Slavic peoples of Austria should freely annihilate themselves in 
the grand Pan-Germanic and so-called Pe ular State. 

Let us hope that the General Counci of the International Association of Work- 
ingmen, which has so well understood the Irish question, as it has recently proved 
by undertaking the defence of the autonomy of Ireland against the supremacy of 
England, —let us hope that, inspired by the same principles and urged on by the 
same sentiment of humanitarian equity, it will give to its friends and intimate 
allies, the leaders of the Social-Democratic party of Germany, the counsel to recog- 
nize as soon as possible, with all its political, economic, and social consequences, 
the rig liberty of all the Slavic peoples. 

If it does not do this, it will prove that, led principally by the Germans, it com- 

rehends justice and humanity only when they are not found in opposition to the 
immeasurably ambitious and vain designs of the Germans; that it also, like the 
leaders of the Social-Democratic party, with respect to the Slavic race at least, con- 
founds Pan-Germanism with Cosmopolitanism, — a deplorable confusion, absolutely 
contrary to the most fundamental principles of the [oservational and which can 
serve only the Reaction. 

Yes, the Reaction, for, I repeat it once more, the inevitable consequence of such 
a policy is to throw all the Slavic 8 of Europe into the arms of the Russian 


Czar. And then will arise a formidable struggle between the disorganized and de- 
moralized West of Europe and the moralized Eastern Slavs,—that is, the Slavs 
united by hatred of the Germans. 


That will be a real catastrophe for humanity; for, even supposing that the Ger- 
mans triumph at first, which is not at all probable, they must maintain the Slavs 
Continued on page 6. 
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In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel," — PROUDHON. 
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Neo-Anarchists. 


The London State Socialist papers are constantly 
producing new and fresh evidence of the completeness 
and thoroughness of their “scientific” know-nothing- 
ism. Mrs. Besant’s defence of their doctrines was 
pronounced excellent by the unsuspecting simpletons, 
while, in truth, she was guilty of criminal carelessness 
in introducing elements so foreign and antagonistic to 
her system in their nature as to fatally impair it and 
engender the process of its dissolution. For such 
amazing shallowness I have not been prepared, though 
nobody can possibly have a poorer opinion of the 
mental calibre of State Socialist “scientists” than the 
one formed in my mind by observation and analysis. 
I rather expected, at the time I made my criticisms, 
that the State Socialists would most positively deny 
Mrs. Besant's statements and question her right to 
claim membership in their circle. But on such a point 
to find myself mistaken will always give me pleasure, 
and such disappointments are very easily assuaged. 

Right here, however, attention must be paid to a 
class of thinkers who, though adhering to author- 
itarian Socialism, are yet, withal, not of the hopeless 
sort, and may be characterized as “State Socialists 
with a progressive tendency.” P. Lavroff, for one, is 
a good example of this type of Socialists. Very well, 
they rejoin, admitting that your criticism is well- 
founded and that the ideas of Mrs. Besant are incom- 
patible with the immobility and permanency of the 
State, whence the necessity for such permanency? 
State Socialism is merely a transition, a step, the next 
stage of evolution, and, while favoring it for the time 
it may require to accomplish our purpose of destroying 
monopoly, exploitation, and privilege, we are perfectly 
willing, after poverty has vanished and social harmony 
is established, to slacken the reins of power, relax the 
pressure upon the individual, and allow the largest 
practicable amount of personal freedom. You Anar- 
chists should understand that we love liberty, inde- 
pendence, and all the other valuable things of which 
you are so passionately fond with as much ardor as 
any properly-balanced man can be capable of, but we 
are in a state of war and forced to submit to some 
hardships and privations for the sake of achieving a 
great and complete victory over the enemy. State 
Socialism is a reaction made necessary by the logic of 
events. But it is not a finality. “It would seem,” 
writes M. Lavroff in the “Messenger of the People’s 
Will,” “that there is no raison d'étre for Anarchism as 
a distinct and independent movement, since even Marx 
and Engels declared that the immediate care of the 
Socialistic State, after its triumphant and secure estab- 
lishment, will be its own gradual disappearance and 
the reduction of its sphere and functions to next to 
zero.“ 
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Before a re-rejoinder is attempted, it is important to 
ascertain whether the Socialists of this newly-developed 
type, frequently met with of late, really and fully ap- 
preciate the significance of their admissions and quali- 
fications. State Socialism rests on the affirmation of 
the supremacy of society over the individual. Major- 
itism, the denial of individual liberty, the substitution 
of compulsory coöperation for private enterprise and 
free competition, State control over the agencies of 
production and distribution, State regulation of do- 
mestic affairs, ete., etc., logically and unavoidably grow 
out of the first fundamental assertion. No considera- 
tions of expediency and artificially-created necessities 
can come in or have any bearing upon the decision as 
to the truth or falsity, right or wrong, of that basic 
principle. If that fundamental assertion is held to be 
true, then the State is eternal and compulsion the con- 
dition of social life. If, on the contrary, the sover- 
eignty of the individual is acknowledged, and society 
regarded purely as a relation, then Anarchy is the nor- 
mal and healthy condition of society and liberty the 
law of social existence and harmony. All those who 
profess readiness to accept Anarchy at some time there- 
by condemn State Socialism for all time. Authorita- 
rians attribute all our existing maladjustments and 
discord to lack of regulation, lack of control over indi- 
vidual action, to competition and liberty; accordingly, 
law, control, restriction, and individual subordination 
are prescribed as remedies. Were their diagnosis cor- 
rect, it is plainly in strict obedience to the law that 
like causes produce like effects that, if, at any time, 
the disease-breeding elements of competition, private 
interest, and liberty should again take root and begin 
to develop in society, the present experience will simply 
be repeated, and the identical remedies be found neces- 
sary for the restoration of well-being. But, if no dan- 
ger is apprehended from the growth of these forces in 
a new State, is it not highly absurd to ascribe to them 
the evils of the existing State? And if it be conceded 
that other elements are at work to which the evil can 
be traced, what becomes of the claims of the State 
Socialists with the progressive tendency? What need 
of any intermediate despotism, if it is not individual 
initiative and private interest that constitute the 
stronghold of the enemy? 

Perhaps, in truth, we hear it said, the Anarchists 
are right, not only in insisting upon liberty as the con- 
dition of social life, but even in adopting it as a means 
of realizing that condition; perhaps, in fact, the thing 
to be done by us in the here and the now is the work 
of removing artificial barriers and restraints, of abo- 
lishing legal privileges and arbitrary interference with 
economic laws; perhaps, if we could follow our pro- 
gramme undisturbed, we would ultimately achieve our 
aims; but we are powerless and helpless before the 
coming revolution, we cannot control or direct it, and 
the logic of events is independent of our ideas and pre- 
ferences. We must prepare for the worst, and try to 
do the best under all circumstances. When the revo- 
lution breaks out, and general expropriation of capital- 
ists follows, shall we not be forced to adjust ourselves 
to a sort of Communistic arrangement, at least until it 
becomes possible to introduce changes with safety? 

These perplexed minds will easily solve their diffi- 
culties when they once assimilate the vital truth that 
the social revolution will not be accomplished in a day, 
and that the economic emancipation of the world can 
never be brought about by the methods which have 
been employed in political and religious struggles. 
Whatever trouble the mad folly and violent fury of the 
exploiters and tyrants, or the ignorance, passion, and 
despair of the victimized and starved slaves, may 
plunge us into, we must not be stayed in our work. 
Whether they will delay or hasten the true reforma- 
tion of society is a question to be considered. But 
that reformation will be the result of a slow and gra- 
dual process of introducing and inaugurating new 
economic forces and elements which will tend to mod- 
ify the existing relations and change the conditions of 
life. Revolutions may come and revolutions may go, 
but the work of enlightenment, of intelligent adapta- 
tion to surroundings, and of disseminating ideas of a 
happy life full of attractive labor and elevated thought 
remains forever. V. Yarxos. 


The Morality of Terrorism. 

E. Belfort Bax has an article on “Legality” in the 
London “Commonweal” which for the most part is by 
no means bad. He denies the obligation to respect 
legality as such, and in the light of this denial dis- 
cusses the policy of terrorism and assassination. Re- 
specting this policy, he declares, as Liberty has 
frequently declared before him, that it should be used 
against the oppressors of mankind only when they 
have succeeded in hopelessly repressing all peaceful 
methods of agitation. If he had stopped there, all 
would have been well. But not satisfied with charac- 
terizing the policy as inexpedient save under the con- 
ditions referred to, he must needs go further and 
brand it as immoral. Then he becomes ridiculously 
weak. He is led to the conclusion that in Russia ter- 
rorism is both morally justifiable and expedient; that 
in Germany, though morally justifiable, it is for various 
reasons inexpedient; and that in England it is neither 
morally justifiable nor expedient. Liberty agrees that 
terrorism is expedient in Russia and inexpedient in 
Germany and England, but it will be many years older 
than now before it assumes to set any limit on the 
right of an invaded individual to choose his own 
methods of defence. 

The invader, whether an individual or a government, 
forfeits all claim to consideration from the invaded. 
This truth is independent of the character of the in- 
vasion. It makes no difference in what direction the 
individual finds his freedom arbitrarily limited; he has 
a right to vindicate it in any case, and he will be jus- 
tified in vindicating it by whatever meaus are available. 
The right to take unoccupied land and cultivate it is 
as unquestionable as the right to speak one’s thoughts, 
and resistance offered to any violation of the former is 
no less self-defence than resistance offered to the viola- 
tion of the latter. In point of morality one is as good 
as the other. But with freedom of speech it is possi- 
ble to obtain freedom of the land and all the other 
freedoms, while without it there is no hope save in ter- 
rorism. Hence the expediency—yes, the necessity 
—of terrorism to obtain the one; hence the uselessness 
and folly of employing it to obtain the other. So, 
when Mr. Bax says that the Russian who shall kill the 
Czar will act wisely, but that the Englishman who 
should kill Salisbury would act foolishly, he wins 
Liberty’s approval; but when he makes this Russian a 
saint and this Englishman a knave, this approval 
must be accompanied by protest. T: 


Mere Land No Saviour for Labor. 


Here is a delicious bit of logic from Mr. George: “If 
capital, a mere creature of labor, is such an oppressive 
thing, its creator, when free, can strangle it by refusing 
to reproduce it.“ The italics are mine. If capital is 
oppressive, it must be oppressive of labor. What dif- 
ference does it make, then, what labor can do when 
free? The question is what it can do when oppressed 
by capital. Mr. George's next sentence, to be sure, 
indicates that the freedom he refers to is freedom from 
land monopoly. But this does not improve his situa- 
tion. He is enough of an economist to he very well 
aware that, whether it has land or not, labor which 
can get no capital—that is, which is oppressed by cap- 
ital— cannot, without accepting the alternative of star- 
vation, refuse to reproduce capital for the capitalists. 

It is one thing for Mr. George to sit in his sanctum 
and write of the ease with which a man whose sole 
‘possession is a bit of land can build a home and scratch 
a living; for the man to do it is wholly another thing. 
The truth is that this man can do nothing of the sort 
until you devise some means of raising his wages above 
the cost of living. And you can only do this by in- 
creasing the demand for his labor. And you can only 
increase the demand for his labor by enabling more 
men to go into business. And you can only enable 
more men to go into business by enabling them to get 
capital without interest, which, in Mr. George’s opinion, 
would be very wrong. And you can only enable them 
to get capital without interest by abolishing the money 
monopoly, which, by limiting the supply of money, en- 
ables its holders to exact interest. And when you 
have abolished the money monopoly, and when, in con- 
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sequence, the wages of the man with the bit of land 
have begun to rise above the cost of living, the labor 
question will be nine-tenths solved. For then either 
this man will live better and better, or he will steadily 
lay up money, with which he can buy tools to compete 
with his employer or to till his bit of land with com- 
fort and advantage. In short, he will be an independ- 
ent man, receiving all that he produces or an equivalent 
thereof. How to make this the lot of all men is the 
labor question. Free land will not solve it. Free 
money, supplemented by free land, will. T. 


Yarros and Tucker, Box 3366. 


I was not a little amused, in my pioneer home, at the con- 
tents of No. W. I felt as though Overlook had received 
a surprise party, so many criticisms and compliments were 
fired at me together. And I laughed to myself as I wondered 
what my exquisite Bostonian friends would have thought of 
their “artist,” had they seen him that same day ploughing 
sand and mauling logs. Possibly that he took more interest 
in the “ulterior” object of his art than in its execution. 

Comrade Yarros, that puissant pounder of grandmothers, 
flaps and crows so long and so loud, and with such perfectly 
charming condescension, aberration, cheerfulness, and con- 
colt, that my sympathies are at last fully aroused. Who 
could bear to hit him now? To stick even a pin into such a 
happy bubble would be atrocious. Though, to be sure, he 
would never find it out, but, dimly realizing that something 
had happened, would immediately begin to shont that some 
other fellow had “busted.” Rest thee, my shillalah! The 
man is entirely out of his head now, and there is no longer 
any sense in whacking that cracked and empty receptacle. 
Dost thou not comprehend that it claims to have broken thee, 
instead of thou, it? Let be. Let us have peace. 

But I owe my magnanimous comrade an apology. It 
seems that when he speaks furiously about war“ and 
„bomb-throwing on our own account,” etc., he “never 
means nothing, nohow,“ and it is “ grossly unjust ” to claim 
he does. Pardon, Comrade, I'll never do it again. I per- 
ceive we are fellow poets. 

Howbelt, as Mr. Yarros has button-holed the bewildered 
reader and taken him to a peep-hole in the wall of the Non- 
Existent, and there, by the aid of “the light that never was 
on sea or land,“ hilariously revealed to him my utterly 
“licked” and discomfited effigy, it may not be out of order 
for me to casually remark that I acknowledge no such con- 
version or defeat. Instead of admitting a “ right-about- 
face,” I gently assert that my face is about right and always 
has been. My second article was a straightforward continu- 
ation of the ideas broached in my first, and I still serenely 
stand by my “‘truisms,” vice-reform, purity, morality, and 
grandmother. 

But, seriously, I am very glad to find that Comrade Yarros 
and I are after all so well agreed, and that our difference 
was mainly a misunderstanding about terms and meanings, 
—a misfortune that has happened before to much greater 
philosophers than “we uns.““ 

Comrade Tucker decks me out in an “old, idealistic, reac- 
tionary doctrine,” and then sets Ruskin, Proudhon, and 
Tchernychewsky upon me. God's teeth!“ as Queen 
Elizabeth used to swear, does it take three such mighty men 
as that to whip me? And Ben Tucker behind? Then that's 
the most flattering compliment yet. Verily, I had better 
reach for my sling and betake me to the brook for a scrip- 
full of smooth stones. 

But, before we fight, let's see if there be no misunderstand- 
ing here. I think there usually is when Comrade Tucker 
and I fall to criticising. 

Let me explain. I find there are certain relations of phe- 
nomena to us so pleasing that we call them charming. Art 
appears to me to be the conscious and purposeful evolution, 
construction, and reconstruction of these charms, — the skil- 
ful production of pleasant relations. Thus the musician 
produces charming relations between sound and the ear, the 
painter between form and color and the eye, the cook, the 
chef de cuisine, between viands and the gustatory nerves, 
etc. 

Wherever intelligent action produces charm, either in re- 
ality or by imaginative description, there we have art. I 
find then that art has for its direct object, first, pleasure to 
the nerves of sense, and, second, if it be really and in the best 
sense “high” or “fino” art, happiness, or the pleasure of 
self-perfecting, of healthful development. And I fully agree 
with Comrade Tucker and his giants that, in this sense, an 
artist's "superiority in his profession is directly proportional 
to the degree in which he is absorbed by the object of his 
art.“ In fact, the expression he criticises was intended to 
assert the same thing. For, lying beyond or outside, ulterior, 
to these direct objects of art, I find various other objects, 
which cannot be neglected, but which the true artist dare 
not dwell upon. Thus, in the economy of nature and society, 
the artist needs food, shelter, money, reputation, etc., and 
these become ulterior objects of his art; yet the painter who 
thinks too much about his dinner or his reputation will not 
paint so good a picture, or earn so good a dinner or reputa- 
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tion, as one who is more absorbed in his art, So, too, the 
necessities of nature and society insist npon the reproduction 
of the species, which becomes the ulterior object of love; yet 
the lover who thinks more about babies than he does about 
his caresses (the lover is almost the only artist who deals in 
the charms of touch) develops his manhood less, and the 
womanhood of his fellow artist less, and thus is, everyway, 
less successfully fitted for parentage than the one who thinks 
mainly about the art of loving and his pleasure in it. 

Really, all this seems so truistic to me that I begin to fear 
Yarros will be getting up a little war-dance in his corner, 
with consequence disastrous to somebody's grandmother. 

But, Comrade Tucker, I am somewhat puzzled by some of 
your other and older criticisms, You first told me positively 
that “ Anarchism has no positive side, and then, in reply to 
“X,” admitted that the affirmation of individual sovereignty 
was in practice inseparable from the protest of Anarchy; 
which seemed not only an admission that Anarchy had a po- 
sitive (i. e., affirmative) side, but, perhaps, opposed to your 
previous claim that the positive work of any movement was 
something “distinct” from its negative work. Neither had 
I before understood you to point out to me that “ Anarchy 
has no side that is affirmative in the sense of constructive.” 
I naturally supposed that your assertion, Anarchism has no 
positive side, meant that Anarchism was a pure negation. 
Now, it seems to me that we do have constructive work to 
do, and that it is practically inseparable from our negative 
work. Every theoretical scheme, every cooperative combi- 
nation in the interests of liberty, belongs to this constructive 
side. Was not Proudhon’s Bank of the People such a con- 
struction? Is not every book and paper written and printed 
in the service of freedom such constructive work? 

I raise these objections modestly, not captiously, nor with 
any fondness for mere arguments or names. Names are to 
me but tools to be used or disused according to fitness. Iam 
not stubborn, Comrade, though independent, and would 
much sooner follow than fight you if you will only make it 
more convenient. 

Vive U'Anarchie! 

GRAHAMVILLE, FLORIDA, MARCH 27, 1887. 


J. Wx. Lroyp. 


[The new dress in which Comrade Lloyd clothes his 
error does not make it less erroneous. It is the same 
old error still. In its old garb it read: “The true art- 
ist cares more for his art and his pleasure in it than 
for its ulterior object.“ In its new it reads: “Art has 
for its direct object, first, pleasure to the nerves of 
sense, and, second, . . . happiness, or the pleasure of 
self-perfecting, of healthful development.” As the 
former sentence was written in regard to the relation 
of the pleasures of love-making to the production of 
offspring, it was obvious that the word “ulterior” was 
used in the sense of later in time of achievement, and 
not in the sense of incidental or external or secondary 
in importance. So interpreted, the words “ulterior 
object” in the first sentence correspond to the last 
clause of the second sentence. After making this sub- 
stitution, the absurdity of Mr. Lloyd's original state- 
ment must be manifest even to himself. For it would 
then read as follows: The true artist cares more for 
pleasure to the nerves of sense than for the pleasure of 
healthful development. That is what Mr. Lloyd really 
said, whether he fully realized it or not; and that is 
the doctrine of “art for art’s sake,” which I criticised 
him for thus espousing. Now, however, relying on his 
analogy between food and offspring as related to art, 
he claims that he meant by “ulterior object” some 
such incidental or external object as food, shelter, etc. 
But this analogy, instead of justifying Mr. Lloyd’s 
statement, simply establishes his confusion of thought. 
For food under ordinary circumstances is properly 
classed as a means of pleasure to the nerves of sense, 
—in other words, an insufficiency of it means tempo- 
rary physical suffering, and even the total lack of it 
and the consequent starvation might be more endur- 
able than the life-long suffering which bad art might 
cause, — while the production of offspring is a matter 
seriously and permanently affecting the happiness and 
development of the parents. Hence he who cares more 
for his day’s dinner than for his picture is not a true 
artist, just as he who cares more for the pleasures of 
love-making than for the quality of his offspring is not 
a true artist. Here, I suppose, Mr. Lloyd would bid 
me consider his perfectly true remark that the painter 
who dwells upon his dinner will not paint so good a 
picture or earn so good a dinner (not necessarily the lat- 
ter, though, unless tomorrow’s dinner is meant instead 
of today’s), and that the lover who dwells upon babies 
will not caress so artistically or produce so good a 
baby. Again Mr. Lloyd is in confusion, — this time 


confusing the idea implied in the words “care for“ 
with the idea implied in the words “dwell upon.” 
The true artist-lover refrains from dwelling upon 
babies precisely because he cares more for babies and 
knows that that is the way to produce satisfactory 
ones, but the true artist-painter refrains from dwelling 
upon his dinner simply because he cares but precious 
little comparatively whether he gets a dinner or not. 
Each of these true artists “cares” less “for his art and 
his pleasure in it” and his pleasure in the immediate 
results of it “than for its ulterior object.” As to the 
nature of Anarchism, I think that what I said in my 
paragraph in No. 90 was sufficiently clear. I certainly 
do not feel at all complimented at hearing from Mr. 
Lloyd that he thought me silly enough to maintain 
that Anarchism rests on no positive principle. It 
would be a very weak intellect indeed that couldn't 
see that the negation of authority implies affirmation 
of individual sovereignty. When I told Mr. Lloyd 
that Anarchism has no positive side, the very next 
sentence showed that I meant that it had no “positive 
work” todo. Individual sovereignty is not something 
to be built; it exists the moment the obstacles to its 
exercise are removed. Mr. Lloyd had been saying that 
Anarchism was positive because there was a work of 
„voluntary codperative defence“ to be done, and I 
pointed out to him that this was not positive, but ne- 
gative work. By no means, however, did I say that 
there is no positive or constructive work to be done; I 
simply denied that such work was Anarchistic. I am 
glad that Mr. Lloyd mentioned the Bank of the 
People; it gives me a good illustration. If a Bank of 
the People were to be established, not with any hope 
of its being allowed to live and do its economic work, 
but simply for the purpose of propagandism, in order 
to direct attention to the outrageous denial of free 
banking and thereby secure the overthrow of the 
money monopoly, it would be an example of Anarch- 
istic work, but it would be negative. If, however, 
there were no money monopoly, and a Bank of the 
People were to be started purely for its economic bene- 
fits, that would be positive, constructive work, but it 
would not be Anarchistic. There will be no Anarch- 
istic work to do after the people become free. To the 
amount of constructive work there will be no limit, 
but its object will not be to make the people free, but 
to enable them to more completely satisfy their wants. 
—Epitor Liserty.] 


THE POET SHELLEY ON MONOGAMY. 
(Ep|psychidion.) 
I never was attached to that great sect 
Whose doctrine is that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 
And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion; though it is in the code 
Of modern morals, and the beaten road 
Which those poor slaves with weary footsteps tread 
Who travel to their home among the dead 
By the broad highway of the world, and so 
With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go. 


True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
‘That to divide is not to take away. 

Love is like understanding, that grows bright, 
Gazing on many truths; tis like thy light, 
Imagination, which from earth and sky, 

And from the depths of human fantasy, 

As from a thousand prisms and mirrors, fills 
‘The universe with glorious beams, and kills 
Error the worm with many a sunlike arrow 
Of its reverberated lightning. Narrow 

Tho heart that loves, the brain that contemplates, 
The life that wears, the spirit that creates, 
One object and one form, and builds thereby 
A sepulchre for its eternity! 


Mind from its object differs most in this: 

Evil from good; misery from happiness; 

‘The baser from the nobler; the impure 

And frail from what is clear and must endure. 
If you divide suffering or dross, you may 
Diminish till it is consumed away; 

If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we know not 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 
Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared. 
‘This truth is that deep well whence sages draw 
The unenvied light of hope; the eternal law 
By which those live to whom this world of life 
Is as a garden ravaged, and whose strife 

Tills for the promise of a later birth 

The wilderness of this elysian earth. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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in slavery by force, they must sacrifice everything to the formidable development 
of their armed forces, they must, in a word, continue to form a powerful military 
State,—that is, they must themselves remain slaves, and a permanent menace 
against liberty in all the countries of Europe. This is an inevitable result and, at 
the same time, a triumphant demonstration of that law of solidarity which is the 
fundamental law of humanity. 

If, on the contrary, the Slavs ag under the colors of the Czar of Russia, it 
will be all over with humanity for a long time. There will remain only a single 
way of salvation for the Germans and for the entire West of Europe, — namely, to 
liberate and revolutionize the Slavic peoples, including the Empire of Russia itself, 
as quickly as possible. In no other way can there be any triumph except for the 
most pitiless, the most brutal, the most inhuman reaction, Any other path can 
end only in the ruin of all human civilization, at least for many centuries. 


To be continued. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


By STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 


Part SECOND. 
COST THE LIMIT OF PRICE: 


A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of the Fundamental Principles in 
the Solution of the Social Problem. 
Continued from No. 98. 


63. It is important for reasons of practical utility to arrive at a general or 
average estimate of the relative repugnance of different kinds of labor, especially 
of the most common kinds, and that is done under the operation of the Cost Prin- 
ciple, as hereafter pointed out (195); but, as we have seen, if we had already 
arrived at it, it would not be a sufficiently accurate measure of Equity to be applied 
between individuals; while, on the other hand, this average itself can only be based 
upon individual estimates. The average which now exists in the public mind, by 
which it is understood that field labor, in cultivating grain, for example, is neither 
the hardest nor the easiest kind of work, and that sewing or knitting is not so re- 
pugnant as washing or scrubbing, rests upon the general observation of individual 
preferences. 

64. It follows, therefore, in order to arrive at a satisfactory measure of Equity, 
and the adoption of a scientific system of commerce: 1. That some method must 
be devised for comparing the relative repugnance of different kinds of labor. 2. 
That, in making the comparison, each individual must make his or her own esti- 
mate of the repugnance to him or her of the labor which he or she performs, and 
3. That there should be a sufficient motive in the results or consequences to in- 
sure an honest exercise of the judgment, and an honest expression of the real feel- 
ings of each, in making the comparison. 

65, I.— That some method should be devised for comparing the relative repugnance 
of different kinds of labor. This is extremely simple. All that is n y is to 
agree upon some particular kind of labor, the average repugnance of which is 
most easily ascertained, or the most nearly fixed, and use it as a standard of com- 

rison, à sort of yard-stick for measuring the relative repugnance of other kinds of 

bor. For example, in the Western American States it is found that the most 
appropriate kind of labor to be assumed as a standard with which to compare all 
other kinds of labor is e e It is also found, upon extensive investigation, 
that the average 223 of that kind of labor, in that region, is twenty pounds of 
corn to the hour. If, then, blacksmithing is reckoned as one half harder work than 
corn-raising, it will be rated (by the blacksmith himself) at thirty pounds of corn to 
the hour. i shoemaking be reckoned as one quarter less onerous than corn-raising, 
it will be rated at fifteen pounds of corn to the hour. In this manner the idea of 
corn-raising is to measure the relative repugnance of all kinds of labor. 

66. II. — That, in making the comparison, each individual must make his or her own 
estimate of the repugnance to him or her of the particular labor which he or she performs. 
This condition must be secured, both for the reasons already stated, and because 
another equally important principle in the true science of society is the Sovereiguty 
of the Individual. The Individual must be kept absolutely above all institutions. 
He must be left free even to abandon the principles whenever he chooses. The 
ouly constraint must be in the attractive nature and results of true principles. 

67. III. — That there should be a sufficient motive in the results or consequences of 
compliance with these principles to insure an honest exercise of the judgment, and an 
honest expression e real feeling of each in making his estimate of the relative re- 
pugnance of his la The existence of such a motive can only be shown by a 
view of the general results of this entire system of principles upon the condition 
of society, and upon the particular interests of the individual. These results must 
be gathered from a thorough study of the whole subject, in order to establish this 

int conclusively to the Philosophie mind. The force of a public sentiment recti- 

ed by the knowledge of true principles will not be lost sight of by such a mind. 
229.) The particular remedial so re of deviations from the principle of Equity 
upon the interests of the individual will be specifically pointed out in the sub- 
sequent pages. (72-76.) 

68. If an exchange could be always made and completed on the spot, each party 
piring and receiving an equivalent, — that is, an amount of labor, or a product of 

abor, which had in it an amount of repugnance or cost just equal to that in the 
labor or product for which it was given or received. the whole problem of ex- 
changes would be solved by the simple method just stated. There would in that 
case be no necessity for a circulating medium, or for any thing to perform the part 
which is performed by money in our existing commerce. But such is not the case, 
Articles are not always at hand which have in them the same amount of cost; in- 
deed, it is the rare exception that exact equivalents can be made upon the spot in 
commodities which are mutually wanted. Besides, it may frequently happen that 
1 want something from you, either labor or the products of labor, when you, at the 
time, want nothing of me. In such a case the exchange is only partially completed 
on the spot, the remaining part waiting to be completed at some future time, by the 
performance of an equivalent amount of labor, or the delivery of products or com- 
modities having in them an equivalent amount of labor. 

69. In such a case as that just stated, it is proper that the party who does not 
make his part of the exchange on the spot should give an evidence of his obligation 
to do so at some future time, hone called upon,—and this is the origin of what 
is called the Labor Note, which is the form assumed by “Equitable Money,” the 
fourth among the elements of the solution of the Problem of Society. ‘The party 
who remains indebted to the other gives his own note, provided the other consents to 
receive it, for an equivalent amount of his own labor, or else of the standard com- 
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modity,—say so many pounds of corn, specifying in the note the kind of labor, 
and the alternative. As it may beppen that the party receiving the Labor Note 
may not require the labor itself, or that it may be inconvenient for the party pro- 
mising to perform it when it is wanted, it is provided that the obligation may be 
discharged, at the option of the party giving the note, in the standard commodity 
instead. On the other hand, although the party receiving the note may not want 
the labor himself, yet some person with whom he deals may want it, and hence he 
can pass the note to a third party who is willing to receive it for an equivalent 
amount of labor, or products, received from him. In this manner the Labor Note 
begins to circulate from one to another, and the aggregate of Labor Notes in cir- 
culation in a neighborhood constitutes the neighborhood circulating medium, 
dispensing, so far as this Equitable Commerce extends, with money altogether, 
or, rather, introducing a new species of paper-money, based solely upon individual 
responsibility. 

70. The use of the Labor Note is not, as has been already observed, strictly a 
principle 20 Equity, and F more of the nature of a contrivance than any other 
feature of the system of Equitable Commerce; but yet it seems to be a necessary 
instrument to be employed in the practical working of the system. The Theory of 
Equity is complete without it, but the necessity for its use arises from the practical 
fact that exchanges cannot in every case be completed on the spot. Hence a cir- 
culating medium of some sort is indispensable, and in order that the system may 
remain throughout an equitable one, in practice as well as in theory, the circulat- 
ing medium must he based on equivalents of labor or cost between individuals, 

The features of the Labor Note are peculiar, and the points of difference between 
it and ordinary money are numerous and far more important than at first, appears. 
Tay are as follows: 

71. I.—Jts cheapness and abundance. As it costs nothing but the paper upon 
which it is written, printed, or engraved, and the labor of executing and signing 
it, it may be said, for practical purposes, to cost asia The great fault of our 
existing currency is its expensiveness and scarcity. It is upon these properties 
that the whole system of interest or rent on money is founded, a tribute to which 
the rich as well as the poor have to submit, whenever they want a portion of the 
circulating medium to use. To show that this is a real and frightful evil in gold 
and silver currency, and consequently in all money of which gold and silver are the 
basis, demands a distinct treatise on money. Under the Labor Note system, every 
man who has in his ion his ability to work, or his character, or in these ele- 
ments variously combined, the assurance of responsibility or the basis of credit, 
has always by him as much money as he needs. He has only to take his pen from 
his pocket and make it at will. There can be no such cases as happen now, of re- 
sponsible men worth their tens or hundreds of thousands of dollars in property, but 
absolutely destitute of money, and forced to submit to the shaving process ph db 
ers, brokers, and Jews, 

72. II. Being based on individual credit, it makes every man his own banker. This 
feature of the om Note system is substantially contained in the preceding state- 
ment, but the more important consequences of this fact remain to be pointed out. 
Bankers are proverbial Te? their anxiety to maintain their credit unimpaired and 
unsuspected. With them distrust is synonymous with the ruin of their business. 
Under this system every man, woman, boy, and girl, assuming the character of a 
banker, becomes equally solicitous about the maintenance of his or her credit. 
Upon the goodness of their reputation for punctuality of redemption depends the 
fact of their always having change in their pockets. Honesty comes then to a 

ood market, and finds at once a pecuniary reward. If one’s credit is suffered to 
all into disrepute among his neighbors, he is left positively without money or the 
means of obtaining it, and reduced to the necegsity of making all his exchanges on 
the spot. He is put pecuniarily into Coventry. th the superior advantages of 
ing credit, and the greater inconvenience of losing it, conspire, therefore, to 
install the reign of commercial honor and common honesty in the most minute and 
ordinary transactions of life among the whole people. The moralist who is wise 
will perceive herein an engine of — Bea immensely important to subserve his ends. 
This result is already satisfactorily proven in practice at one point, where this sys- 
tem of exchanges has been introduced, in the fact that every person is anxious to 
obtain the Labor Notes of others for use and to abstain, so far as he can, from is- 
suing his own; as well as in the general solicitude for the preservation of credit, 
aud the general promptitude in redeeming the notes that are issued. Notwith- 
standing the fact that, in so small a circle, it is only a part of the pecuniary trans- 
actions of the community which can be carried on upon the Cost Principle, 
—ordinary money having to be used in all transactions with the world outside, and even 
within the community, for those things which were purchased outside and which cost 
money, —still these results have been strikingly exhibited in practice. : 

73. III. It combines the properties of a circulating medium and a means of credit. 
These qualities have been substantially stated above as separate attributes of the 
Labor Note system; but the advantage of their combination in one and the same 
instrumentality of Commerce is worthy of a distinct observation. At the end of 
the third year from the commencement of the settlement above referred to, there 
were eighteen families having two lots of ground, each with houses —nine brick 
and nine wooden ones—and gardens of their own, nearly the whole of which cap- 
ital was created by them during that period. The families, without exception, 
came there quite destitute of worldly accumulations. Thirty dollars in moniy 
was probably the largest sum by any of them. Others landed there with 
five dollars and ten as the whole of their fortune. They were nearly all families 
who had been exhausted in means as well as broken down and discouraged in pr 
rit by successive failures of oanp or association attempts at reform, The 
success they have thus achieved, in so short a time, has resulted entirely from their 
own labor, exchanged so far as requisite and practicable upon the Cost or Equit- 
able Principle, facilitated by the instrumentality of the Labor Note. y 

74. A family arriving without means at the location of a village operating on 
the Equitable Principle, if their appearance or known character inspires sufficient 
confidence in the minds of the previous settlers, can immediately commence opera- 
tions, not upon charity, but upon their own credit, issuing their Labor Notes — 
men, women, and youths—so far as their several kinds of labor are in demand, 
procuring thereby the labor of the whole village in all the various trades necessary 
to construct them an edifice, and supply them with the necessaries of life, so far as 
the size of the circle renders it possible to produce them on the spot. Labor, even proie 
tive labor, thus becomes immediate capital. Interest and profits being di ed, 
the amount of capital thus existing in labor is greatly augmented. e fact that 
the labor of the women and children is equally remunerated with that of the men 
again adds to the amount of combined capital in the family. By the operation of 
these several causes, a family which has been struggling for years, in the midst of 
the competition of ordinary Commerce and the oppressions of capital, with no suc- 
cess beyond barely holding on to life, may become in a short time mate re, and 
well provided. Such are the . 9 25 workings of the true system of Commerce, 
and so far as it has been tested by practical operations the results have entirely 
corroborated the theory. 

To be continued. 
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Intelligent Egotism Anti-Social. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 


Tak Kak says that language is algebraic, and in that 1 
fully agree with him; but I can not help entertaining the 
suspicion that his algebra was learned in the school of that 
celebrated mathematician who demonstrated that the moon 
Anyhow, the method of demonstra- 
tion is the same, —that of using one symbol in two or more 
Another reason for the mathe- 


is made of green cheese. 


senses in the same argument, 
matical comparison is that the argument has not convinced 


me that egoistic hedonism could ever produce a happy soci- 
ety except in that mathematician’s paradise, space of four 


dimensions, in which spheres can be turned inside out with- 
out cutting or tearing them, and all sorts of wonderful tricks 
performed. Now, without a happy society, however much a 
ghost society may be, while there may be some happy in- 
dividuals, individuals at large (ghosts also?) must be un- 
happy, for to say that society is happy is only a convenient 
way of saying that the units composing it are happy. That 
society is not a ghost to most of us, however, including even 
some of the most “ advanced“; that we are all influenced 
somewhat by the thought that ‘all men born are mortal, but 
not man,“ — will be evident on a little reflection. For the 
number who would relax their efforts in behalf of a better 
state of affairs on being informed that they had but a few 
years to live is comparatively small, while, on the other 
hand, scarcely one of us would persevere, were we to learn 
that the world’s existence was to be as limited. I doubt if 
even Tak Kak himself would subscribe for ten copies of 
Proudhon under such conditions. And, after all, what is 
there superstitious in my giving play to the sentiment which 
prompts me to respect the rights of others, a feeling deve- 
loped in me by the same process that has developed all my 
other feelings? 

I notice one change in Tak Kak which, if followed up, 
might bring us into accord, or at least to an understanding. 
If we could only agree on a terminology and use it on both 
sides consistently, I have no doubt that some of our differ- 
ences would disappear, and it would be much easier to 
examine and discuss the remainder. What I refer to is the 
distinction he draws between egoism and egotism. Now, it 
is against exalting into a system what is popularly meant 
by egotism that my protests are directed, and it is because 
Tak Kak seemed, and still seems, in spite of his distinction, 
to champion egotism as a system that I have come into con- 
flict with him. I have never pretended that altruism was 
other than a special form of egoism, taking the latter in its 
broad sense; I have certainly not advocated the suppression 
of personality or of the pursuit of pleasure, and I know of 
no evolutionist who bas. On the contrary, the development 
of personality was a “fixed idea’ with Clifford; the abso- 
lute harmfulness of acting in accordance with any imposed 
standards is the subject of his most eloquent denunciations; 
and if Tak Kak had looked into those lectures of his that I 
referred to, he would have found the study of ethic defined 
as thé study of that form of pleasure arising from the con- 
sciousness of having acted properly. It is the same with all 
the other evolutionary moralists. Taking up, for instance, 
Bain's The Emotions and the Will,“ which happens to be 
on my desk, I find the following: 


Of the narrow love of self called selfishness, I think it 
worth while to remark again that nothing implied in it can 
ever favor the notion of any one's being actuated by motives 
entirely apart from themselves. If a man has been so moved 
by his tender sentiments, his love of justice, to include 
among the objects of his pursuit a large mass of good to oth- 
ers, or if, like Howard, he makes the relief of foreign mise 
the one aim of his life, — Ne is still evidently following out the 
impulses of his own personality, while deserving to be ranked 
with the noblest and best of men. The selfishness that we 

roach not only does not comprehend others, but actually 
2 75 them of what is their mon, —as in the reckless pursuit 
of gain, the suppression of freedom by unbounded author- 
ity, and the insatiable grasping of attention, honor, or 
applause. 

There is then no contention on our side that any action 
can be other than egoistic; but this does not in any-wise 
lessen the differences between altruistic, non-altruistic or in- 
different, and anti-altruistic actions; and it is these differ- 
ences that we have to consider. 

‘That a man under any given conditions will act so as to ob- 
tain the greatest possible amount of pleasure is almost self- 
evident, but part of one’s pleasure is always due to the good 
opinion of one’s fellows, It is therefore within our power to 
add to or subtract from the amount of pleasure experienced 
by any one in performing a certain action. I think that even 
Tak Kak will not deny that I should be acting normally in 
disapproving of any action which tends towards producing 
general unhappiness, even though I myself be sheltered from 
the consequences of such action. But the moment I begin to 
approve and disapprove of actions apart from their influence 
on me, the foundation of a moral code is laid. I say that 
only the foundation is laid because, although the social sanc- 
tion has been one of the means instrumental in developing 
morality, yet no one can really be called moral until his feel- 
ing of right has been so far developed as to make him ready 
to defy the social sanction in its behalf when they seem in 
opposition. So far, in fact, are we from desiring to suppress 
any part of personality that what we are pleading for is a 
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zige.“ Ido not believe that many readers of Liberty will 
think it desirable to develop such characters as his. Tak 
Kak may claim, however, that, were all his contemporaries 
like to Napoleon, he would have been unable to do the evil 
he did. This is likely, but the cost of assurance is too high. 
Any one Napoleon might do less evil, but the total evil would 
be far greater. That a society composed of such units could 
never evolve into a harmonious one through the mere action 
of intelligence seems to me almost self-evident. Let us ima- 
gine for a moment that a community has been built up by 
the segregation in some way of intelligent thieves, Now, 
how can this community suppress or get rid of theft? For, 
on the average, all the time spent in stealing and guarding 
against theft is wasted. Were all to renounce theft, the total 
wealth would be as great as before, and the time previously 
spent in stealing or preventing stealing would be available 
for the production of more wealth, or the enjoyment of that 
produced, Here, then, is a splendid opportunity for the dis- 
play of the powers of intelligent egotism. It is advantageous 
to stop stealing; each one is intelligent enough to see this; 
yet it is out of their power to abstain. For mark that what 
is really advantageous to the individual is not that he should 
stop stealing, but that all others should; and while this lat- 
ter might be such a gain to him as to make it worth his while 
to quit stealing himself in order to secure it, yet he can have 
no certainty that his doing so would secure it. A contract 
to quit stealing can be of no binding effect on men who are 
free from the dominion of“ fixed ideas.“ who refuse to keep 
a promise merely because it is a promise. Until men are so 
far developed that they refase to steal through innate re- 
pugnance to theft, or through dislike of inflicting injury on 
their fellows, the chief restraining influence that can be ex- 
erted on them is despotism, spiritual or temporal. Morality, 
instead of being slavery, is the condition of liberty. It is 
true that, as Spencer says, the development of the industrial 
régime means the substitution of contract for status; but, if 
men have no obligations towards one another prior to con- 
tract, contract can create none. For to assume that I owe 
anything to anybody as the result of a contract is to assume 
that a promise is binding, or else that there exists some ex- 
ternal power capable of coercing me into fulfilment of my 
pledges. One or the other of these positions must be ac- 
cepted. On this point, at least, I am at one with the disput- 
ants on both sides of the question of the so-called “social 
contract,“ whether, say, Hobbes and Austin on the one hand, 
or Spencer and Proudhon on the other, Thus, therefore, 
Stirner and Tak Kak, preaching " egoism” and contract 
and repudiating morality, have become like the great re- 
former Chigaloff in Dostoievsky's book, whose conclusions 
were in direct contradiction to his premises. 

Toa plain mind there is something very amusing in these 
loudly-uttered defiances to the “ ghosts,“ something sugges- 
tive of the small boy who defies all spirits while the sun 
shines and runs from a white sheet after dark. And indeed 
we find the chief ghost of all reconstituted in the uncondi- 
tioned ego. An ego of which ideas and sentiments are only 
furniture is to me unthinkable (my lack of metaphysical 
training is no doubt to blame), This much I know, however, 
— that, when my ideas are changed, I am changed. The 
unconditioned ego seems nothing else than the absolute — 
God, (While I write, a friend suggests that the uncondi- 
tioned ego may be the third of Professor Hamilton's classes 
of things; the three being the existent, the non-existent, and 
that which is neither existent nor non-existent.) The at- 
tempt to prove me superstitious because I retain the terms 
ought and should is of the same nature. It seems as if Tak 
Kak had so recently succeeded in getting rid of some of his 
incubi that he can not believe but that all other people are 
bearing such burdens yet. Of course he can scarcely be ex- 
pected to grasp the idea, then, that some of us have been free 
so long that we no more think of such ghosts than we do of 
the playthings of our childhood. I use the terms ought and 
should as they are every day used by physicists to whom they 
convey no superstitious implication. If, for instance, I say 
that a stone dropped from a given height ought to reach the 
earth in ten seconds, the idea conveyed to those with whom 
I am in the habit of associating, is simply that, if the condi- 
tions be normal, it will reach the earth in that time. Such 
a statement might give Tak Kak the impression that I con- 
sidered the stone would fall because of the order of a god or 
a contained spirit; but, if so, then it is he who is ghost- 
ridden, not I, Every day I am asked in regard to some in- 
strument: “Mr, Kelly, what onght this measure?“ And 
to avoid the superstitious ought, my questioner would be 
compelled to use the awkward paraphrase: “ Were this in- 
strument suitable for the work for which it is intended, what 
do you think it would measure?" I do not deny that the 
term ought may have had a superstitious origin, — I am not 
philologist enough to say,—though I do not think so; but, 
even if it had, as the meanings of words change as ideas are 
modified, it would not follow that it implies superstition now. 
My use of the names Sunday and Thursday do not make me 
a worshipper of either the sun or Thor. 

It is perhaps equally amusing to see the attack on“ fixed“ 
ideas in the organ of the plumb-liners, and apparently 
with the approval of the chief apostle of rectitude and no- 
compromise. If Bradlaugh's perjury for the sake of per- 
sonal advancement is to be regarded as propaganda, then 
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recognition of the moral sentiments as such a part, and not 
as an external " ghost.” 

That Tak Kak should misinterpret me in this does not, 
however, surprise me, when I see how he fails to catch the 
meaning of my remarks about the social organism and the 
relation of its units to it. In any physical organism the units 
must act in harmony or lead to the disruption of the organ- 
ism, and so to their own destruction. The units act as they 
do, not through any feeling of compulsion, but because it is 
inherent in their nature so todo. They are, if T may use the 
term, possessed of physical morality. During the course of 
evolution natural selection slowly sifted out those organisms 
in which the codrdination of the parts was most suitable to 
the work to be accomplished, and the existing organisms are 
the result of that selection. So it is with the super-organic 
forms, such as human society. The units composing it have, 
properly speaking, no compromise to make. They are them- 
selves the materialized expression of the ever-varying com- 
promise which has been establishing itself for millions of 
years and the perfecting of which constitutes progress, I 
am perfectly well aware that it would be useless to attempt 
to restrain an utterly vicious person by telling him that he 
is only a societary unit, but I am just as certain that I can 
restrain those in whom the moral sentiment is well developed 
from many acts by showing that their commission would be 
in opposition to the dictates of that sentiment. And my op- 
position to Tak Kak is based mainly on his seeking with 
Stirner to treat this moral sentiment as something intrusive, 
and any one of whom it forms a part as ghost-ridden. 

I must confess that I have a weakness for keeping a pro- 
mise because it is a promise, and I fail to see how a civilized 
society can be maintained when that weakness is not gene- 
ral. For, if one’s having promised to doa thing does not add 
to the probability of his doing it, promises disappear alto- 
gether, and contracts and concerted action become impossible 
except under duress. I do not know whether it would make 
my “superstition ” appear greater or less to say that, in keep- 
ing a promise the execution of which is disadvantageous, I 
am gratifying my sentiment of personal honor. 

The notion that we should repudiate morality because un- 
enlightened people seeking to do good have often done harm 
is about as absurd as it would be to advocate starvation be- 
cause people have mistaken poisonous toadstools for edible 
mushrooms, or to abandon the study of bridge-building be- 
cause Ill-trained engineers have built poor bridges. Or it 
would be as sensible to denounce the perseverance of the la- 
borious scholar because itis the same quality that enables the 
Indian fakir to persist in his self-torture; or to attack your 
motive in publishing Liberty, Mr. Editor, because it is at 
bottom one with that which induces William Morris to issue 
the Commonweal.“ In fact, the absurdity of the notion, 
combined with such utterances of his as that on rape, almost 
lead me to believe that by morality Tak Kak means only im- 
moral abuses; and that he is really seeking a higher moral 
state in which the individual will take nothing for granted, 
but will decide all questions for himself. If so, however, his 
language is most unfortunate, for it generally gives me the 
impression that there is no reason why I should not rob my 
neighbor except the fear of getting my head broken. And I 
fear that, were such ideas to prevail,— which, however, I do 
not think possible,—there would be very many times more 
than the few dozen murders under Anarchy that Tak Kak 
talks of. 

Tak Kak says that, if all men were egoists, the despotism 
of the Pope and of Bismarck could not survive. As I am not 
certain as to the nature of the egoist, I can neither agree nor 
dissent, If I take the word in its broadest sense, as all mo- 
tives would have to be regarded as egoistic, the statement is 
of course untrue; while if I take it in the sense popularly at- 
tributed to the term egotist, it is equally untrue, For the 
most submissive slaves of the Pope are precisely those most 
egotistic, those who sacrifice everything in their desire for 
their personal salvation. Prometheus, the typical rebel 
against the gods and authority, is not an egotist. It may be, 
though, that Tak Kak means his egoists to be intelligent ego- 
tists, In that case, of course, the Pope's despotism would at 
once fail, having no physical force behind it; but I do not see 
why Bismarck’s should disappear, If it failed, it would be 
because of lack of faith on the part of its supporters, and not 
through its opponents’ strength. For any given intelligent 
egotist would prefer making terms with the powers that be 
to risking his life or liberty in an effort to overthrow them; 
knowing, as he would, that pledges were valucless, and that 
his colleagues would sell him out at the first opportunity. 
The overthrowers of tyranny are not, and never were, ego- 
tists. Whether it be John Brown at Harper's Ferry, the 
Trish rebel facing the pitch-cap and the triangle, the Russian 
Nihilist braving Siberia and death, Condorcet calmly writing 
in the shadow of the guillotine of a happier future for man- 
kind, or you, Mr. Editor, getting ready to meet the “ wild 
beast,” — each is inspired with something more than egotism, 
and, if it be a ‘ ghost that Inspires them, then is that ghost 
a form of the spirit of progress. The intelligent egotist is 
safe from this ghost, for the thought that Quand on est 
mort, c'est pour longtemps“ is more powerful against it 
with him than was even medieval exorcism, 

If we accept Taine’s estimate, Napoleon would appear to 
be a very good example of the intelligent egotist, the “ Ein- 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joun Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

H. P. Replogle, no longer having a paper of his own, 
desires to state through Liberty that he approves the 
motives of Elmina Drake Slenker, upholds her right 
to choose her own words, agrees with her that plain 
words are chaste in their effect, and solicits the in- 
terest of his friends in her behalf, now that she is in 
Comstock’s clutches. 


The first number of “ Honesty,” the new Anarchistic 
paper published in Melbourne, Australia, has come to 
hand, and justifies all the good words said of it in the 
last issue of Liberty. It has twelve pages, is issued 
monthly, and costs eighty-five cents a year, including 
foreign postage. Liberty will receive subscriptions for 
“Honesty.” A sample copy of the first number will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents. 

The dignity and serenity shown by Elmina Drake 
Slenker in a situation more desperate than that of any 
previous radical worker whom Comstock has prose- 
cuted command my sincere admiration. The insinua- 
tion of the “Truth Seeker” that she may be insane is 
a shameful insult. If that paper would put her in an 
insane asylum because it differs with her, I cannot see 
why it should combat the position of banker Truesdell 
of Syracuse, who would like to imprison Anarchists 
because he differs with them. 

The Boston “ Investigator,” in speaking of Lysander 
Spooner’s death, says that he was “one of the radical 
school of Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Elizur Wright, 
ete.” Inasmuch as Spooner's “Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery” was the most conspicuous anti-Garrisonian 
document ever printed, and inasmuch as Wendell 
Phillips was the most conspicuous critic of that pam- 
phlet, the “Investigator’s” remark seems to indicate 
an effort on its part to make its ignorance of Lysander 
Spooner and his ideas as conspicuous as possible. 

A letter has reached me from P. J. Proudhon, in 
which he informs me that he is not at all pleased with 
my undertaking to translate into the English language 
his “work while in materiality,” he having discovered 
on entering spirit life that error is mixed up with it, 
and that the sovereignty of the individual is but a rel- 
ative term, inasmuch as all life is a unit. I am sorry 
to displease my old master, but I fear I shall have to 
join him in spirit life before I can see the mistakes 
which he now confesses. I can follow only that light 
which I see. Hence the publication of Proudhon’s 
works will be continued until further notice. 


Tam very grateful to my old friend, Dr. J. H. Swain, 
of San Francisco, for coming to my defence in the 
columns of “Lucifer.” Being a brainy and not a sen- 
timental Anarchist, of course he sees that to set up 
legal marriage in vindication of Anarchy is in the 
highest degree absurd. He condemns me on one or 
two points, however, — chiefly for urging others not to 
subscribe to the defence fund. He says: “Tucker 
could not determine what was right for others in that 
matter. His duty was limited to taking his stand and 
giving his reasons. Those in agreement needed no 
warning, and it would not and ought not to influence 
others.” This is tantamount to saying that a man, 
having to construct a syllogism, for instance, is with- 
in his right if he prints the premises, but becomes a 
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usurper when he prints the conclusion. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, that, when one prints a conclusion 
preceded by premises, he thereby shows that he de- 
pends solely upon the premises as authority for his 
conclusion, and that, in stating his conclusion, he does 
not pretend to impose it upon others except by force 
of logic. The dictator never gives reasons. 


A Plea for Individualism. 
[Rejected by the Open Court.] 
To the Editor of the Open Court: 

A friend has kindly sent me a copy of the first number of 
your paper. Ihave read its contents carefully and with de- 
light. It is just what we want. I hope it will have a long 
life. “Religion on a scientific basis,“ — yes. Religion can 
afford to be and must be that. Else it is not religion, but its 
caricature: superstition of some Ism. 

I would like to say a few words with reference to Mr. 
Potter’s article, ‘Society and the Individual.“ There is a 
point or two which the writer did not succeed in making 
quite clear to the average mind,—at least, not quite clear 
to me. 

On page 1, column 2, Mr. Potter tells us that the concen- 
tration of energy in individual faculty and power is clearly 
[italics mine] not nature's highest nor final achievement. 
This is means, not an end.“ And on this last sentence or 
assertion pivots all the remainder of his argument. This 
granted, his position is strong, invulnerable. This ques- 
tioned, his whole argument loses its stronghold. * So far at 
least,“ the writer goes on to assert, as concerns the forms 
of life below man, individual organism "’ does not exist “for 
its own sake, but for the sake of the species to which it be- 
longs.” Right here I would like to ask the gentleman for 
his authority.“ I am not a scientist or physiologist, and 
do not dispute the statement, but simply ask for information. 
We men, it is true, are apt to value a horse, for instance, 
mainly for its breeding capacity. A stallion is always very 
high-priced in the market, and, if it can be proven that its 
ancestry had the same high qualities, its price is that much 
the higher. Still it may be reasonably questioned whether 
the horse from his standpoint would quite agree to man's 
view of the matter. He might claim that his individuality 
is main and foremost in his existence and his procreation a 
merely incidental circumstance; although he may take pride 
in seeing a strong, healthy, beautiful reproduction of himself 
in his offspring. Or perhaps, if he be a “cranky” horse, 
with some strange notions of liberty and independence in his 
head, he may even pity and almost hate the faultless child, 
knowing as he does by bitter experience the fate that awaits 
it at the hands of man. We know of some analogous cases 
among the whilom “ beasts of burden” of the South. 

But let the borse's opinion be what it may; if we accept 
Mr. Potter’s statement as true, then it scems to me that it is 
a fatal doctrine when applied to Auman nature. If the indi- 
vidual shall really have to strive for his betterment only 
with the view of the aggrandizement of the race or of Soci- 
ety, I fear the individual’s ambition would soon begin to flag 
and by and by die out altogether. Does not Mr. Potter him- 
self admit (but a few lines before) “that nature produces 
strong, capable, masterful individuals and races through the 
principal (principle?) of selfism; or of each being put under 
the necessity to care for its own existence, to maintain its 
own rights, to provide for its own prosperity"? 

Besides, what is society but the aggregate of individuals? 
Where is it but in the imagination of poets or the assertion 
of tyrants? The other day Professor Adler in Chickering 
Hall grew even more eloquent than usual when speaking of 
the State.“ What is the State? he exclaimed. Where 
is it, where does it live? In Albany, in the State House? or 
in Washington, in the White House? Isit in the body of the 
legislators or in the senate? No, no! It exists only in the 
people's imagination! (Would that Professor Adler would 
ponder upon these his own words when he lets loose on the 
poor Anarchists in Chicago and the like!) Now, is not the 
same true of the phantom, Society, whether in its narrower 
application, in which case Mrs. Grundy claims to be it, some- 
what as Napoleon claimed to be l'Etat, or in its widest and 
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broadest signification, when it purports to stand for man- 
kind? Where does it live? one might exclaim with Profes- 
sor Adler. And, with him, answer: Nowhere, but in the 
imagination! I would be the last man to deny the relation 
between the ideal and the real. To me nothing is real but 
the ideal. But for this very reason, I know of no ideal except 
the real. We have bowed to the Baal of Society long enough. 
The church has always kept this phantom before the cyes of 
the individual. The latter was of no particular consequence, 
if only the “body” of Christ could be preserved. But for 
the life of me I cannot see of what consequence is the body, 
if its particular members are of no, or of little, importance! 
And the “ Body of Christ,“ of course, then meant the Catholic 
Church, which in its turn meant Pope Pius IX. or Leo XIII. 
or Ignatius Loyola. No! methinks we have worked enough 
for the “ glory of God " and the “glorification of the Saints“ 
and the “building up of the church of Christ“ and also 
enough for the preservation of the inalienable (?) “rights” 
of Society! Let us try a while to work for the glory of man, 
and man not in the mere abstract, but man as embodied in 
human forms, in individuais, in John and James and Smith 
and Brown and Sarah and Rebecca and poor Bridget. Let 
us leave the mere abstract to the Grammarians,” as one of 
the Church Fathers used to call them, and deal for a while 
in the strictly concrete. We certainly could not lose much 
by such an experiment, and we can gain much. The other 
way proved an utter failure, for, notwithstanding Mr. Potter 
assures us that man knows through his reason and con- 
science that there is a higher realm of life than that which is 
indicated in the natural impulse to seek individual property, 
pleasure, and power,“ we know that, whatever be the know- 
ledge of man (in the abstract) on this point, men in real life 
do not seem to know or to care about it. Selfishness is the 
order of the day; avarice, and its offspring monopoly, reign 
supreme, in spite of all theology and the Love of God"’ and 
even “hellfire and brimstone," ete. Out of mere love to God 
and man, the grand Inquisition he its “ reign of terror for 
centuries, Out of the same love he crusaders raged like 
wild beasts for hundreds of year. Out of the same love, I 
expect, men traded in men, in this great land of liberty and 
equality. For the glory of God and the strict doctrine of 
self-abnegation of Edwards and Hopkins, the Quakers were 
put in dungeons and the“ witches’ at the stake. Out of 
pure “Imitation of Christ“ they changed the water of the 
Seine (if not into wine) into blood on St. Bartholomew. And 
“the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of mau“ have 
not hindered the Unitarian Church from being “divided 
against itself” into Eastern and Western Unitarianism! 
Therefore I say let us change our tactics. Let us ap- 
peal to man’s very selfishness, and he will be more li- 
able to follow us. But then, we know that Individualism 
is by no means tantamount to selfishness and egotism, 
| although to the coarse, unthinking mind it might be- 

come that. But what of it? Even then each, being “for. 
| himself,” would soon find out that it were for his own interest 

to let other individuals alone, “to do by them as he would 
be done by.“ Government based on pure Individualism 
would accomplish its pure function. The individual would 
be protected against every other individual by every other 
individual, whereas now the Government “of the people, for 
the people, by the people“ is a mere farce; for the simple 
reason that it is supposed to protect some imaginary State 
or society, and, finding its services never called for in that 
direction, since the imaginary State or society never goes to 
court, and, possessing nothing, can be robbed of nothing, it 
becomes degenerated into a party ring, protecting corpora- 
tions and monopolies. In a state“ formed on Individual- 
ism, such things could never happen. There “an injury to 
one would indeed be an injury to all.“ 

Again pure Individualism would by no means prevent some 
high-minded, large-hearted persons from acting generously, 
from relinquishing their rights to others, or, in Biblical par- 
lance, from “denying themselves.“ There would be a great 
deal less pessimism in the world. Meanness would at first be 
abstained from out of pure selfish motives, but by and by 
people would Aabitually come to shun it. And purity of 
heart, magnanimity, and generosity would become the rule 
among men, and not, as they are now, the exception. 

RU DOLT WEYLER. 


New York, FEBRUARY, 1887. 
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But consider the question from a still broader point of view. Consider all 
Europe, including Russia, as a grand Federative Republic founded broadly on the | 
principles of liberty, equality, justice, and solidarity. This would doubtless be an 
immense triumph for humanity. If to the poſulation of Europe should be added 
that of the greater part of America and Oceanica, this would form a humanitarian 
Federation of from three hundred and forty to three hundred and fifty millions of 
souls. This would be really immense. But would humanity be definitively estab- 
lished on its foundations? No, for outside of this Federation there would still 
remain an even more immense population of eight hundred and fifty millions of 
Asiatics, whose civilization, or rather, whose traditional barbarism and slavery, 
would remain suspended like a horrible menace over all this magnificent organiza- 
tion of the free aud humane world. 

Here I permit myself to put a question which may at first appear singular, but 
which Wal name the less serve, by a sort of elimination, to determine in a still more 

recise manner this grand principle of human solidarity. If, instead of these eight 
fundred or eight hundred and fifty millions of barbarous men, there were in Asia 
as many wild beasts,—lions or tigers,—would the danger be the same for the 
liberty, for the very existence of society in Europe? It is undeniable that, if they 
found themselves there in such geat numbers, they would be forced, by the im- 
ibility of subsisting there all at the same time, to spread out — braving the 
inclemencies of the climate—over Europe. This would be, no doubt, a terrible in- 
vasion, but, nevertheless, not as terrible as that with which the Asiatic populations 
threaten us. Why? Are lions and tigers less ferocious than men? Alas! after 
what we have seen done by the Germans in France and by the French of Versailles 
against the French of Paris, we might almost be tempted to answer this question 
in the affirmative. Yes, men, when they are led by a Thiers or a Bismarck, when 
they are inspired by the clergy, by the nobility, by the bourgeoisie furious at find- 
ing themselves menaced in their economic privileges, by religious fanaticism, by 
military discipline, by State patriotism, when they can give full scope to their im- 
pure and ferocious desires, under the pretext of serving their country, artificial 
morality, and public order, may become and often show themselves more merciless 
and more destructive than the most ferocious beasts. But this is not the principal 
cause; a little ferocity, more or less, does not constitute a difference so great, and 
the ferocity of carnivorous beasts would amply suffice to destroy and devour all. 

The principal cause resides in the superior intelligence and in the progressive 
sociability of man, — the first, as we have already said, being able to develop only 
in society, but, viewed in another light, constituting also, at the same time that 
it is itself incessantly stimulated by the growing needs of life, the active principle 
of all social progress. That is the secret of the power of man, and the elements of 
this power are found in every human society, whatever the degree of its civiliza- 
tion or barbarism. Men add to their numerical superiority the power of their 
progressively intelligent organization. When they attack or when they defend 
themselves, they do not always follow one system, like the other species of animals, 
whose very nature seems to have dictated, once for all, their invariable tactics; no, 
they can act in concert with each other and contrive new plans, collectively devis- 
ing methods more in conformity with new circumstances. In a word, they are 
always still farther perfecting the organization of their collective forces; slaves 
themselves, they create those horrible machines of war, destruction, and enslave- 
ment called States. x 

The first historic States, as we know, were born in Asia. Asia was the cradle 
of all religions, of all despotisms; and today it is still Asia which menaces the 
liberty and humanity of the civilized world. 

If Asia were peopled with wild beasts only, if Europe were menaced only with 
the invasion of some hundreds of millions of lions or tigers, such a danger would 
doubtless be very serious, but in no way to be compared to that with which she is 
really threatened today by the existence in Asia of these eight hundred to eight 
hundred and fifty millions of ferocious men, capable of constituting States, form- 
ing already immense despotic States, and sure to overflow, sooner or later, into 
Europe. this overflow were only of wild beasts, even if their number were 
twice as great, European humanity, doubtless with great effort, might succeed in 
destroying it. But eight hundred millions of meu cannot be exterminated. 

Can they be enslaved? England and Russia are attempting it today. The first 
„ has established an immense empire in the Indies; the second, while drawing each 
day nearer the English positions in the South, is trying to establish one between 
the Caspian Sea and Persia on one side, and the Western frontier of the Chinese 
Empire on the other, waiting till it can encroach upon Persia and China, both of 
which it already surrounds on three different sides, — that is, on the east, west, and 
north; inasmuch as it is exerting itself today to take possession also of Mongolia | 
and Manchuria, on the south of the Amur river, and has already taken possession 


of the whole eastern part of China along the Gulf of Tartary from the mouth of 
that river to Corea, at the same time that it is throwing its grappling-irons on the 
Northern islands of Japan. In this manner, England on one side and Russia on 
the other seem bound to inclose, if not to stifle, the whole Asiatic East in their 
arms for the greatest triumph of civilization. 

Will they succeed? We can say with certainty that on will not. They will 
not su for the simple reason that, 8 ambitious rivals, they make incessant 
war upon each other in Asia, a war to the death, the one seeking to baffle the pro- 
jects and to paralyze the efforts of the other, conspiring, arming, and stirring up 
the Asiatic populations one against the other; so that without intending it, they 
accustom these populations to our military tactics and to the use of European 
arms; and as these populations are not counted by tens, but by hundreds of mil- 
lions, the most probable result of all these intrigues and of this struggle between 
the two powers which are disputing the dominion of Asia will be to shake up this 
Asiatic world which has hitherto lain motionless, and to pour it through the val- 
ley of the Amur, through Siberia, through the country of the Kirghizes, through 
Persia, and through Turkey, a second time, over Europe. 

I am convinced, for example, that all the ephemeral triumphs which the Russian 
government is obtaining today in Japan will end, in the not distant future, in the 
entire destruction of Kussian dominion over the entire valley of the Amur, undér 
the irresistible force of a formidable Japanese invasion which the Russian govern- 
ment will find itself in no condition to oppone: The valley of the Amur is a mag- 
nificent country, enjoying a temperate climate and as fertile as Japan itself. Its 
area is almost as large as that of Italy and five-sevenths of that of Japan. And it 
has in all only forty thousand inhabitants, and what is worse, Russia cau never 
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people it, for between it aud European Russia stretches immense Siberia over a 
distance of nearly four thousand miles,—a country twenty-six and a half times as 
large as France and which has itself only a little over four million inhabitants, in- 
eluding the forty thousand in the valley of the Amur. If we except the country 
of the Kirghizes, all the southern part of Siberia along the northern frontier of 
China is an excessively fertile country, in spite of the severity of the winter, which 
lasts from six to seven months, but which does not at all frighten the Russian 
peasants; so that an emigration of these nts from European Russia would 
find as much and more land than they would need, long before reaching the banks 
of the Amur. It must be centuries, therefore, before the valley of the Amur can 
be popes by Russians, 

Japan, which is separated from this country only by the Gulf of Tartary, is a 
country of thirty millions of inhabitants. The Japanese are not like the Chinese; 
they are not an old people. On the contrary, they are a people very new, very bar- 
barous, full of vigor and energy, and endowed with much natural intelligence. 
They are a people who observe, who learn well and very quickly. At present they 
only imitate, like all popa just becoming civilized. But they have pushed this 
talent of imitation so far that in a short time they have learned the art of construct- 
ing steamboats, of manufacturing guns, and of casting cannon. Today young 
1 go to study in the Universities and in the Polytechnic Institutes of Europe. 
All the journals have been talking of one of those feudal princes who still share 
the power with the Tycoon and the Mikado, and who, with the aid of a Prussian 
sergeant, has organized in Japan one or two battalions of troops disciplined and 
armed like the Europeans. It was in this way that Peter the Great began. They 
have already commenced to build a navy, and all this goes on and is developed 
with an unheard-of rapidity. Look out for the Russian possessions on the Amur; 
I do not give them fifty years. The whole power of Russia in Siberia is only fic- 
titious. Imagine an invasion of some tens of millions of Chinese of all sorts, 
pushed by hunger, —what resistance could be offered them by those poor Siberian 
towns, the largest of which, Irkoutsk, numbers only thirty thousand souls, and 
which are se ted one from another by hundreds, what do I say? by thousands 
of miles. The Chinese are a people intellectually more 833 and physically 
more decrepit than the Japanese; but necessity imparts energy to the feeblest; 
the atrocious, pitiless civil wars which are today rending the interior of this im - 
mense Empire, apparently, but only apparently, immovable, will end by newly 
tempering the energies and characters of its people. The Europeans, by going to 
Pekin, have put an end to the old Empire; a new order of things must undoubt- 
edly arise from its ruins, a formidable new movement, — for a movement of five 
3 millions of men can be nothing else than formidable. — and then, Europe, 

ware 

But even though there were not this war of two rival powers in Asia; even sup- 
posing all Europe reunited and a; upon a common action,—could Europe 
conquer Asia and maintain dominion there? From two hundred and sixty-five to 
two hundred and seventy millions of Europeans, united to seventy-five millions of 
Americans,—could these keep in subjection eight hundred millions of barbarous 
Asiatics? Even admitting the possibility of this fact, it is clear that they could 
do it only to the injury of their own liberty. For to maintain so many millions of 
men in slavery, they must maintain formidable standing armies, armies which in a 
very short time would adopt the manners, ideas, and customs of the barbarous and 
enslaved populations of Asia and even surpass them in savage barbarity. They 
would split up among themselves; they would dispute over the booty; each fortu- 
nate general would pose as a sovereign; and there would be no result from this 
change in Asia except that, at the head of these brutal masses, there would be 
found well organid: aud well disciplined troops, with generals who had become 
dictators and sovereigns and who would lead them and the Asiatic hordes to pil- 
lage Europe. 

To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 99. 


“We are lost!“ murmured the Bunclodyans and their comrades, with contracted 
foreheads and dilated eyes, which reflected discouraging visions of defeat, flight, 
and massacre. 

And Treor, and Harvey, and Paddy, and John Autrun, at first all absorbed by 
the view of the partial combats which were going on at the right and at the left, 
now heard the increasing lamentation; and the commanders of all the posts sta- 
tioned upon the declivity noted a similar demoralization invading the mass, disin- 
tegrating its hte gr and enervating its members in a torpor something like sleep. 

They attributed it at first to the cold which benumbed them, congealed the 
blood in their veins, and left the brain deprived of its vivifying nourishment; but 
this did not account for the dreams and nightmares which some of the men were 
beginning to manifest. 

hen Treor, stupefied and distressed, suddenly bethought himself of the cause 
of these metamorphoses, striking himself with his fists for not having foreseen it. 

The hasheesh!” said he, “it is the hasheesh!” 

And, detaching the pipe from the drooping lips of one of the smokers, he took 
several whiffs, and the singular, sharp, nauseating, characteristic flavor confirmed 
his conjecture and his despair, so disastrous were the enervating, dissolving, dilut- 
ing effects of this narcotic, this philter. : 

Quickly, quickly, in fury and dismay, he pulled all the fatal pipes from the 
mouths which were enjoying them, from the set teeth which held them, from the 
hands which obstinately strug sled for them, and all those who were not poisoned 
by the pernicious drug joined him, at his command, at his-prayer, at his supplica- 
tions, in saving their comrades from the action of this poison, distilled by Tom 
Lichfield, the devil in the service of Newington! : . 

Yes, they all remembered this wretch, who had suddenly a peared in the village 
on the same night that Sir Harvey did, and had informed against him to the 
Ancient Britons, causing the ruin of Edith’s house and the death of Arklow. 
Though they had refused to trade with him, he had succeeded, by flattering their 
taste and pampering their inclinations, in inducing many to accept packages of 
tobacco, that tobacco which they lacked and longed for, by the aid of which they 
so often deceived hunger in days of distress, and thanks to which their gloomy 
dwellings became illuminated with a ray of joy. 

In the blue spirals of its smoke they could see the spreading wings of the laugh- 
ing chimeras which they strode, and, in the sadness of the hours just past, many, 
repeated Treor, had yielded to its obsessing influence: they saw now the results of 
this indulgence. . h 

Several already, under the influence of the pernicious intoxication, discharged 
their guns in the air, having no further need of them, they pretended, now that 

Ireland, triumphant, proclaimed free, and in the midst of festivities, invited all her 
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children to rejoice in the abundance which they would lack no more. Neither 
slavery, nor warfare, nor work hereafter; gentle, peaceful, golden life, spent amid 
enchantments, in cultivating blooming gardens laden with perfume, and in aban- 
donent to vhe 8 love. á ae a 

Others, with grinding jaws and cony ‘aces, ru: upon imaginary aggres- 
sors, leaped 3 themselves on the ragged rocks, 8 their 
neighbors, whom they called English rascals, struck with their weapons, aud 
wounded; some were even killed. e 

And just at that time, amid this disorder, this confusion, this madness, this de- 
lirium, these desertions of friends, these scuffles between themselves which could 
not be suppressed, Marian, trembling, pointed out an army, near at hand and ad- 
vancing along the road, perhaps a mile away, which she called the advance guard, 
—the Ancient Britons, Gowan's Mob; in the rear extended an enormous mass, 
something like ten thousand men. 

The army was emerging from the woods through which the Irish had passed some 
time before, and the various lines which formed it, divided in order to penetrate 
the narrow ways, consolidated on reaching the open, and their column stretched 
along the road indefinitely. 

The whole camp which had been established in front of Bunclody was certainly 
on the march, reinforced by new recruits, doubtless regiments despatched from 
Dublin and England, and Sir Harvey could not comprehend how they pressed him 
so closely; but he soon saw to what resource the enemy owed this rapidity; the 
foot-soldiers leaped on behind the horsemen, and the massive horses, strong as 
towers, transported their double burden without difficulty, trotting us if at liberty. 

Newington galloped on before, exciting the troops to hurry, reprimanding them, 

the Irish thought, in order to hasten their pace, whereupon the spurred horses 
broke into a gallop. 
Though his arm was in a sling, the Duke moved it just the same to point out 
the heights, and Hunter Gowan, running at their sides, started suddenly at full 
speed, leading his band, whose frantic hurrahs shook the air and were carried to 
the Bunclodyans in the roar of the constantly rising wind, which carried stones 
and trees with it on its way and whirled them about in its gusts. 

The Infernal Mob reconnoitred the road and searched the clusters of trees on 
either hand; but its objective point evidently was the plateau, and it stopped in its 
course only at the foot of the declivity, seeking a way, however steep, by which to 
gain the heights. 

Some of the Bunclodyans’ bullets whistled about Gowan’s ears, but he took off 
his hat and saluted them ironically; Harvey, however, forbade their firing: what 
good to throw away powder on these inoffensive horsemen, when presently they 
would have none too many ee to use effectively upon the foot-soldiers whose 
serious attack they must soon withstand? 

To be continued. 
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75. [The settlers at Trialville, however, would not wish any thing said upon 
this subject to be construed into any pledge on their part to supply any advantages 
to individuals coming among them. There is no community or society there in the 
corporate sense of the term. Every Individual judges for himself upon what terms 
he will treat with others, how far he will receive their Labor Notes, or whether he 
will receive them at all. Persons Kaas there must make up their own opinion 
whether there is a sufficient demand for the kinds of labor which they can perform, 
whether their own uprightness of character and punctuality in the —— of 
obligations are such as to inspire and maintain confidence, and, indeed, upon every 
point relating to the subject. No tees whatever are given, except such as 
the Individual finds in the principles themselves, while it is left entirely to the de- 
cision of the Individual himself, on every occasion, whether even he will act on the 
principles or not. There is no compact or constitution,—no laws, by-laws, rules, or 
regulations of any sort. The Individual is kept above all institutions, out of deference 
to the principle of Individuality and the Sovereignty of the Individual, which belong just 
as much to the fundamental basis of true society as the Cost Principle itself. There 
must, therefore, be no reliance on express or implied pledges, nor upon any species 
of cooperation which is contracted for, and hinding by agreement. Besides, the extent 
to which the advantages of the Labor Note can be rendered available is limited in 
the beginning by the smallness of the circle, by the 8 of pursuits unfavor- 
able to the mutual exchange of labor or products, and by numerous other considera- 
tions, all of which must be judged of by the Individual upon his own responsibility, 
and at his own risk. 

76. When credit is raised upon the issue of Labor Notes, it has the advan 
of being based upon that which the party has it in his power to give. He has in 
his own vaults the means of redemption. If a laboring man promises money, his 
ability to pay the money depends upon the precarious chance of his finding a de- 
mand for his labor. If he gives a Lande Note, which is to be redeemed in labor, 
he secures the means of paying by the act of entering into the obligation. Even 
if the payment is demanded in the alternative, and is discharged in the standard 
commodity itself (corn), or, what is more likely, in other commodities, measured by 
corn, or in the Labor Notes of the others, still all of these are procured by the ex- 
change of his own labor, and it will appear, upon a full exposition of the system, 
that under the operation of these principles labor will always be in demand, so that 
no laborer need ever be out of employment. (161.) As a result of this fact every 
man can know positively, beforehand, to precisely what extent he can, with safety, 
issue his Labor Notes, the contingencies of sickness and death alone excepted. 
Hence dishonesty finds no subterfuges. In the case of death the heirs possess the 
property, if there be property, for which the notes were given. To refuse to re- 
deem them is a palpable ascertained fraud, and the same powerful motives which 
have been shown as operating on the original debtor to insure honesty and pune- 
tuality operate also upon them. If they evade the obligation, they, too, are placed 
in Coventry, and cut off from all the advantages and privileges which such an as- 
sociation affords. The influence thus brought to bear upon them is ten-fold more 


potent than laws, and the sanctions of laws, in existing society. In the event of | P. 


sickness, if the invalid has accumulated property, it serves to maintain him, and 
redeem his outstanding obligations, precisely as now. Such is the main purpose 
of accumulation. If a person has no property at the time his Labor Notes are 
given, then his credit is lely on his fyture labor, and the liability to sick - 
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‘and bounding; and if, still further, they have been plo 


ness and death enters into the transaction aud limits the issue. The risk is in- 
curred by the party who receives them. As the amount of these notes in the hands 
of any sage individual is generally small, the risk is a mere trifle, and has never 
been found, practically, to be enough to make it worth while to take it into ac- 
count at all. For the contingency of the loss of property by fire or other accidents, 
between the time when obligations are incurred and their redemption, as well as 
at all other times, insurance can be resorted to, as is done in existing society. 
Thus the Labor Note, while it is a circulating medium, is at the same time the in- 
strument of a system of credit, having all the advantages, with none of the fright- 
ful results of insecurity and bankruptcy, which grow out of, or accompany, the 
credit system actually prevailing in the commercial world. 

77. IV.—The Labor Note represents an ascertained and om amount of labor 
or property, which ordinary money does not. We have examples of this feature of 
currency in the railroad and opera ticket, and other similar representations of a 
positive thing. A railroad ticket represents a ride of a definite length today, to- 
morrow, and next day, but a dollar does not represent any thing definite. It will 
buy one amount of sugar or flour today, another amount tomorrow, and still a dif- 
ferent amount the next daye The importance of this feature of the two different 
systems is immense. It can, however, only be exhibited in its consequence by an 
extended treatise on the subject. What is shown in this chapter is a mere glimpse 
at the system of “Equitable Commerce” in operation. A thousand objections will 
occur which it is impossible to remove at the time of stating the general outline. 
It will be perceived by the acute intellect that a principle is here broached which 
is absolutely revolutionary of all existing commerce. Perhaps a few minds may 
follow it out at once into its consequences far enough to perceive that it promises 
the most magnificent results in the equal distribution of wealth proportioned to 
industry, the abolition of pauperism, gece! security of condition instead of con- 
tinual bankruptey or poverty, universal coöperation, the general prevalence of coin- 
mercial honor and honesty, and in ten thousand harmonizing and beneficent effects, 
morally and religiously. The larger class of persons, however, will require that 
each particular detail shall be traced out and defined, and the mass of mankind 
will only understand the subject upon the basis of practical illustration, Hence 
the eee. that the practice go along with the theory, a method which has been 
generally adopted and pursued, and of the results of which the public will be from 
time to time sufficiently advised. 

It would be inappropriate at this early point, and before a better understanding 
of the results which flow from the fountain of Equity has been obtained, to trace 
the operation of the Labor Note more into detail. In a subsequent chapter it will 
be considered in the light of a universal or world-wide system of currency. (245.) 


CHAPTER III. 
COST, PRICE, LABOR, NATURAL WEALTH. 


78. The position was established in food deep chapter that Equity in any 
exchange of labor or commodities —the products of labor—consists of the exact 
equality of burdens assumed by the parties to the transaction. The amount of bur- 
den involved in rendering a given amount of labor, or a given commodity, is technically 
denominated the “Cost” of that labor or commodity, and the labor or commodity which 
is received in return for that which is rendered is denominated the “Price” of it. 
Hence, inasmuch as it is simple Equity that these two should be the equivalents of 
each other, or. exactly equal in the amount of burden imposed, the scientific formula 
is that “Cost ts THE LIMIT (OR SCIENTIFIC MEASURE) OF Price.” 

79. Cost is, then, the amount of repugnance overcome. Hence, according to this 
principle, the equitable price of any labor or commodity is measured by the amount 
of human repugnance or endurance which it has cost to perform the labor or pro- 
duce the commodity, This, again, is the same thing as labor for labor, burden for 
burden, or equality of burdens in exchange. Hence it implies that there is no other 
basis of price, no other ground for a demand for remuneration costing human en- 
durance, than the fact of human endurance itself. 

80. This proposition,—Cost the Limit of Price, — so simple, so seemingly un- 
important to the casual reader, and yet so obviously true when properly appre- 
hended, so perfectly consonant with the natural sentiment of right in every mind, 
will appear by its results as previously stated to be one of the most radical pro 
sitions ever made. A rigid adhesion to it in commercial relations will revolutionize 
nearly every species of transaction among men. It will do so beneficently, how- 
ever, for all classes, so that no alarm need be felt by any. We shall begin, in this 
chapter, to trace out some of these results, through the various operations of the 
principle upon the interests of society, and to contrast them with the effects of 
those principles which are now efficient in the same sphere. 

81. The first grand consequence resulting from the simple principle of Equity 
—Cost the Limit of Price —is, as already intimated, that whatever we possess which 
has cost NO human labor, which has imposed NO BURDEN in its production, which has 
cost nothing, although it is susceptible of being property, is, nevertheless, not a rightful 
subject of Price. All property of this kind, whether it is equally open to the en- 
joyment of all mankind, —the property of the race, like air and water, —or whether 
it attaches more particularly to some Individual, like genius or skill, is denominated 
Natvrat Weattn. The formula relating to this subject is, then, that NATURAL 
WEALTH BEARS No Price,—that is, that it cannot, of itself, be made the subject 
of price upon any equitable grounds eee eee J the resignation of so 
much of it as is required for one’s own convenience may be the basis of price on 
the ground of a sacrifice endured, as will be explained in speaking of the compre- 
hensiveness of the term Cost. (114.) Every thing valuable which is bestowed by 
nature without any provision on the part of mankind or the Individual is Natural 
Wealth, such as fire and water, light and heat, the earth, the air, the principles of sci- 
ence and mechanism, personal beauty, health, natural genius, talent, ete. 

82. The principle stated in the preceding Number settles, scientifically and 
beautifully, the vexed question of the ownership of the soil. Land, in its natural 
state, is natural wealth, equally belonging to all the inhabitants of the earth. It 
stands upon the same footing as the ocean and the atmosphere. But so soon as 
labor is bestowed upon any portion of it, which adds to it a positive value, the la- 
bor so bestowed is the rightful subject of price, to be measured like every other 
tod of labor, by the cost or burden assumed in performing it. Thus the equit- 
able price for lands upon which no labor has been performed is zero; the equitable 
price for wild lands which have merely been surveyed and bounded is the cost of 
surveying and bounding them; if they have been cleared and fenced, then the 
equitable price is the cost of clearing and fencing in addition to that of surveying 
hed, cultivated, and im- 
roved, then the equitable price is the cost of as much labor as, rightly applied, 
would take the same lands in the natural state and bring them into the state of 
improvement in which they are found. The reason of this latter modification is 
this, — that lands may have been in cultivation for hundreds of years, and labor 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty desma beneath 
her heel," — PROUDHON. 


EP The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor's initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central pi —.— and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every 


or word. But the appearance in other parts of the paper of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any Tespect, such disposition of 


them being governed largely by motives of convenience. 


Our Nestor Taken from Us. 


On almost any day except Sunday, for as many years 
back as the present writer can remember, a visitor at 
the Boston Atheneum Library between the hours of 
nine and three might have noticed, as nearly all did 
notice, in one of the alcoves overlooking Tremont 
Street across the Old Granary burying-ground, the 
stooping figure of an aged man, bending over a desk 
piled high with dusty volumes of history, jurispru- 
dence, political science, and constitutional law, and 
busily absorbed in studying and writing. Had the 
old man chanced to raise his head for a moment, the 
visitor would have seen, framed in long and snowy 
hair and beard, one of the finest, kindliest, sweetest, 
strongest, grandest faces that ever gladdened the eyes 
of man. But, however impressed by the sight, few 
realized that they had been privileged with a view of 
one whose towering strength of intellect, whose sin- 
cerity and singleness of purpose, and whose frank and 
loving heart would endear him to generations to come; 
still fewer suspected that each sentence flowing gently 
from the quill in those slowly stiffening fingers was 
powerfully contributary to the resistless sweep of a 
flood of logic and of scornful wrath destined to engulf 
the ill-founded structure of a false society. Such, 
nevertheless, was the truth. But he will add no more 
to its might. For the past month his familiar form 
has been missing from its accustomed place, and the 
habitués of the Library will never see him there again. 
For he is dead. His name was Lysander Spooner, a 
name henceforth memorable among men. 

He died at one o'clock in the afternoon of Saturday, 
May 14, in his little room at 100 Myrtle Street, sur- 
rounded by trunks and chests bursting with the books, 
manuscripts, and pamphlets which he had gathered 
about him in his active pamphleteer’s warfare over 
half a century long. For a year or more he had been 
visibly declining physically and had been unable to 
move about without the aid of a crutch, and on the se- 
cond day of the present month he sank into a bilious 
fever from which he never recovered. Almost bitterly 
hostile to all schools of medicine and confident in his 
knowledge of his own constitution, he refused to suf- 
fer a doctor’s presence until three days before his 
death, and even then, with a firmness always charac- 
teristic of his life, he declined to describe his symptoms 
or to accept either advice or medicine. Nor would he 
pay heed to the solicitations of those who, assured that 
his recovery was hopeless, besought him to make some 
disposition of his precious manuscripts. “Oh! I shall 
get up to attend to that,” he would answer in his 
weak but ever cheerful voice. He gradually lapsed into 
an unconscious state, which lasted some twenty-four 
hours, and then he died without a struggle. 

Some time or other the story of this glorious life of 
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| eighty years will be told in detail as it deserves. 


Here neither time, space, nor material permit me more 
than a hasty glance at certain phases of it. 

It began on a farm in Athol, Massachusetts, on 
January 19, 1808, and on this farm, belonging to his 
father, young Spooner spent his boyhood and a few 
years of his manhood. At the age of twenty-five, 
equipped with such learning as a country-school edu- 
cation then afforded, he went to Worcester, where he 
obtained a clerkship in the Registry of Deeds. His 
year's experience in that office, coupled with his pains- 
taking and methodical nature, made him a very reli- 
able conveyancer and examiner of titles, in which 
capacity, however, he seldom had occasion to act in 
after life. On throwing up his clerkship, he began to 
read law in the office of John Davis, a celebrated mem- 
ber of the Worcester bar, and later studied in the office 
of Charles Allen, who is counted among the foremost 
of Massachusetts lawyers. Probably these men of 
talent little imagined what a giant intellect was deve- 
loping under their eyes. Indeed, it is more than likely 
that their hopes were slight regarding the future of a 
young man to whom already the details and formalities 
and absurdities and quackeries of statute law seemed 
but so much cobweb which he must brush away in 
order to obtain a closer view of those fundamental 
veracities and realities which he called the principles 
of natural justice, whose mind had begun to soar from 
the realms of pettifoggery into those of high philo- 
sophy, and who, instead of perfecting himself in the 
art of bleeding a client, was devoting himself to writ- 
ing his first pamphlet, entitled, “A Deist’s Reply to 
the Alleged Supernatural Evidences of Christianity.” 
This pamphlet and another issued soon afterwards, 
“The Deist’s Immortality, and an Essay on Man’s Ac- 
countability for His Belief,” are the earliest and the 
crudest products of his mind, but they give evidence 
of decided mental independence and a striking bent 
for original thought. For this alone are they now va- 
luable. The method of assailing superstition has been 
so revolutionized by the theory of evolution and the 
progress of science that the arguments used in these 
pamphlets, written before 1835, seem antiquated and 
some of them absurd. But their author never realized 
it. He died as he had lived, an old-fashioned deist 
believing in a future life, and utterly ignorant of the 
great mass of evidence and logie which has lately 
reduced the ideas of God and immortality to such 
phantoms that men of sense are nearly unanimous in 
refusing to waste their thoughts upon them. In the 
sphere of religion and theology his younger and more 
active disciples had little in common with him beyond 
sharing his bitter scorn of priesteraft and all religious 
institutions, 

As indicative of his attitude towards priests and 
churches the following anecdote is pertinent as well as 
interesting. At the time when the Millerite craze was 
at its height, and the end of the world was expected 
momentarily, some of the believers abandoned all 
work and neglected their crops, in view of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe. At Athol several of these 
were arrested on a charge of vagrancy, the complaint 
being made by the more orthodox sects. The prose- 
cution secured lawyers from adjoining towns and pre- 
pared to crush the victims, who were non-resistants, 
would employ no counsel, and had to be carried bodily 
into court. Mr. Spooner was present, and at the cri- 
tical moment pointed out a flaw in the indictments 
which set the prisoners free. The orthodox were 
highly indignant at this result, and one of the minis- 
ters said to Mr. Spooner: 

“What do you get for your conduct in this matter?” 

“The satisfaction,” answered Mr. Spooner, in a tone 
of sarcasm so subtle that probably the minister did not 
appreciate it, “of doing everything in my power to es- 
tablish the Christian religion.” 

But his spirit of rebellion against injustice did not 
show itself in connection with religious liberty alone. 
His first act as a lawyer was to defy and break the 
law. At that time Massachusetts statutes required 
three years’ extra study from men not college-bred as 
a condition of admission to the bar. In disregard of 
this provision Mr. Spooner opened a law-office in Wor- 
cester, and this bold step, enforced by an argument 


which he printed and circulated among the members 
of the legislature, secured the repeal of the obnoxious 
law forthwith. Thus he vindicated his right to prac- 
tise. But his career as a lawyer never amounted to 
much. The propensities which showed themselves 
during his studies grew stronger and stronger, and, 
realizing tat he was born for bigger work, he set the 
law aside. After six years’ residence in Ohio, during 
which, in coöperation with Noah H. Swayne, after- 
wards a justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
he made an unsuccessful attempt to restrain the State 
Board of Public Works from draining the Maumee 
River, a navigable stream, he returned to the East to 
make what turned out to be one of the most import- 
ant moves of his life. 

Among the evils from which the country then suf- 
fered, even to a greater extent than at present, was the 
government monopoly of the postal business and the 
consequent enormous rates of postage. In opposition 
to this outrageous violation of liberty Mr. Spooner 
took his first step in economic reform. He saw that 
the evil could be remedied by competition, and he tried 
to convince the people that the government had no 
right to monopolize the carriage of mail matter. But 
his arguments had no effect. So, remembering his 
success in defying the law when seeking admission to 
the bar, he determined to defy it again. Accordingly, 
in 1844, he started a private mail between Boston and 
New York, and soon extended it to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, charging but five cents a letter between 
any of these points,—a very much smaller sum than 
the government was then charging. The business was 
an immediate success and rapidly extending. But as 
the carrying of each letter constituted a separate of- 
fence, the government was able to shower prosecutions 
on him and crush him out in a few montbs by loading 
him with legal expenses. His aim was to get one case 
before the Supreme Court, but the officials were too 
shrewd to let him do that. Others, who had followed 
his example, were treated likewise. Nevertheless the 
matter had created such a stir, and Mr. Spooner had 
obtained so many acknowledgments from congressmen 
of the superiority of his system, that the following 
year public sentiment compelled a large reduction in 
the government rates of postage. That Mr. Spooner 
by his bold course conferred an immense benefit upon 
mankind no one can gainsay, and he certainly deserves 
the title of “father of cheap postage in America.” 
But this was not the victory that he aimed at; this 
was not the victory that still remains to be won. 
What Mr. Spooner struck at was the monopoly, and 
that stands to this day, more firmly rooted than ever, 
and fostering a multitude of evils which competition 
would remedy at once. The people have been dis- 
suaded from demanding its abolition by the successive 
reductions that have been thrown to them as sops. 
When one of the daily papers proposed, therefore, a 
few days ago, — meaning well, no doubt,—that Mr. 
Spooner’s head be put upon the next new postage 
stamp, in effect it insulted Mr. Spooner. He main- 
tained to the day of his death—and the most expe- 
rienced expressmen agree with him—that there is 
profit in carrying letters all over the United States at 
one cent each, and that the government monopoly of 
the business alone prevents the people from enjoying 
such a boon. If anything, then, could make him turn 
in his grave, it would be the consciousness of the fact 
that his likeness was being used in a way to jointly 
glorify himself and the monopoly which he worked so 
hard to destroy. 

Mr. Spooner owes his chief reputation as a publicist 
to a pamphlet which, despite its great ability, is not 
by any means his most important work. “The Un- 
constitutionality of Slavery” at once made him prom- 
inent in the abolition conflict, and for some years his 
fame was considerable. Garrison and his followers 
had been conducting their agitation on the theory 
that the Constitution was a pro-slavery document and 
should be trampled under foot. When Spooner came 
forward, therefore, with a wonderfully strong legal 
argument to show that slavery was unconstitutional, 
it naturally excited much attention. Those who were 
in favor of abolishing slavery by political methods 
—among them Gerrit Smith and Elizur Wright— 
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strongly endorsed the doctrine, and the book became 
the text-book of the Liberty Party. Wendell Phillips 
did his best to answer it, but as a logician Phillips 
was to Spooner as a pygmy to a giant. The battle 
raged fiercely until events forced the anti-slavery strug- 
gle to turn upon another issue, and the palm of victory 
has never been awarded. It should be borne in mind 
that the question was one of interpretation simply; 
the authority of the Constitution as such was not 
under discussion; if it had been, Spooner's opposition 
to it would have been far more radical than Garrison's. 
Besides this pamphlet Mr. Spooner wrote two others 
in connection with the anti-slavery conflict,—“A De- 
fence of Fugitive Slaves” and an “ Address to the Free 
Constitutionalists.” 

Mr. Spooner was a stanch advocate of the jury sys- 
tem as the best method of administering justice,— 
not the jury system of today, but that originally se- 
cured by Magna Charta. On this subject he wrote an 
exhaustive legal work entitled “Trial by Jury,” in 
which he maintained that no man should be punished 
for an offence unless by the unanimous verdict and 
sentence of twelve men chosen by lot from the whole 
body of citizens to judge not only the facts but the 
law, the justice of the law, and the extent of the pen- 
alty, and that the gradual encroachment of judges 
upon the rights of juries had rendered the latter prac- 
tically worthless in the machinery of justice. Much 
that he advocated in this volume has already prevailed 
in Illinois and some other States. The book closes 
with a denial of the right of compulsory taxation. 

Of all the pamphlets which he wrote that which re- 
ceived the largest circulation was one which appeared 
anonymously under the title “Revolution.” In it he 
treated the Irish land question in his most vigorous 
style, putting his thought in the form of a letter to 
the Earl of Dunraven. He submitted the manuscript 
to a prominent Irishman in Boston, who was so de- 
lighted with it that he consulted other Irishmen in 
New York, as a result of which an edition of one hun- 
dred thousand copies were printed. A copy was sent 
to each member of the English aristocracy, to each 
member of the House of Commons, and to every offi- 
cial of any note in the British dominions, and the 
balance of the edition was distributed in the demo- 
cratic centres of England and Canada with the excep- 
tion of a few that were sent to Ireland. It was the 
intention of the Irishmen who did this to continue 
such propagandism, and Mr. Spooner engaged to write 
a series of pamphlets for the purpose, but something 
interfered to prevent the execution of the plan. I re- 
member that I read the second of the series in manu- 
script, but I believe it was never printed. 

Other of his works exist in the same unfinished state. 
Lacking the means to publish an entire treatise at 
once, he would frequently print the first chapter sepa- 
rately and label it “Part J.“ Then, before getting 
time to write or money to print a second chapter, 
some new subject would absorb his attention and the 
old work would remain unfinished. 

Many of his pamphlets were first printed in journals 
or magazines, sometimes serially. In the “Radical 
Review” first appeared the three following: “Our Fi- 
nanciers: Their Ignorance, Usurpations, and Frauds,” 
“The Law of Prices: A Demonstration of the Neces- 
sity for an Indefinite Increase of Money,” and “Gold 
and Silver as Standards of Value.” In the “New 
Age,” the weekly edited by J. M. L. Babcock a dozen 
years ago, appeared “What is a Dollar?” and an 
uncompleted serial, “Financial Impostors.” And in 
Liberty, as my readers well remember, appeared his 
latest and unquestionably greatest work, the “Letter 
to Grover Cleveland,“ his “Letter to Thomas F. Bay- 
ard,” and his masterly argument against woman suf- 
frage, reprinted from the “New Age.” I may also 
now reveal the fact that many of the ablest editorials 
in these columns were written by Lysander Spooner. 
He was the author of the editorials signed “O,” printed 
within the last year, and of the following in earlier 
numbers: “Distressing Problems” (No. 7); “Gui- 
teau’s Malice” (No. 10); “Guiteau’s ‘Devilish De- 
pravity’” and “Guiteau’s Wit“ (No. 11); “Justice 
Gray” and “The Guiteau Experts” (No. 12); “An- 
dover Theological Seminary” (No. 20); “War upon 
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Superstitious Women“ and “The Forms of Law ”(No. 
24); “Ben Butler's Piety” (No. 34); “The Troubles 
of Law-Making in Massachusetts” (No. 40); “The 
Death of Chinese Gordon” (No. 59); “Elizur Wright,” 
(No. 70). At times he wrote parts of works which 
appeared under others’ names. For instance, the 
long argument against prohibition entitled “Vices 
not Crimes” embodied in Dio Lewis's book on the 
temperance question was Mr. Spooner’s work, and so 
was a part of George W. Searle's article on “Chief 
Justice Taney” in the “National Quarterly Review” 
for April, 1865. Relying on my memory for the titles 
of such of his pamphlets as have not yet been men- 
tioned in this hasty sketch, doubtless I have failed to 
include numerous important ones in the following list: 
“Poverty: Its Illegal Causes and Legal Cure“; “TIlle- 
gality of the Trial of J. W. Webster”; “Considerations 
for Bankers and Bondholders”; “A New System of 
Paper Currency”; “Universal Wealth”; “No Trea- 
son: The Constitution of No Authority”; “The Law 
of Intellectual Property” (the only positively silly 
work which ever came from Mr. Spooner's pen); and 
“Natural Law.” In addition to these, he left trunks 
full of manuscripts on a great variety of subjects, 
which his friends intend to put into print as soon as 
they are able. 

I should be carrying coals to Newcastle were I to re- 
state Mr. Spooner's teachings here. Whatever he may 
have called himself or réfused to call himself, he was 
practically an Anarchist. His leanings were Anarch- 
istic from the first, and, though he worked in earlier 
years in the direction of attacking certain phases of 
government, he saw later the necessity of levelling his 
most powerful guns against the governmental princi- 


| ple itself. To destroy tyranny, root and branch, was 


the great object of his life. He was in perfect agree- 
ment with the central teachings of this paper, — that 
there is nothing so important as liberty, and that now 
and here there is no liberty so much needed as the 
liberty to issue money. And how he defended these 
doctrines! There is not one among us who can write 
with such crushing force. His greatest strength lay in 
his power of keen and discriminating analysis. He was 
a master of deductive logic. His was what he was wont 
to call a legal mind, the only order of mind of which 
he had any appreciation. It was one of the peculiar 
weaknesses of this great man that, despite his intense 
gratification at finding any new believer in his theories, 
he had little mental sympathy with those who arrived 
at them by processes distinct from his. He entirely 
failed to recognize the substantial identity of Herbert 
Spencer’s political teachings with his own simply be- 
cause Spencer reaches his conclusions by totally differ- 
ent methods, That philosopher’s broad inductions 
made no impression on him. „He's no lawyer,” he 
would say. For lawyers of the better type his predi- 
lection was strong. Upon these he relied largely for 
the world's regeneration. His remarkably sanguine 
temperament never failed him, and he was always sure 
that his next pamphlet would capture the lawyers and 
through them the world. It was amusing to listen to 
his comments upon men. He thought John Stuart 
Mill greatly overrated. “When I read Mill,” said he 
to me one day, “I am always reminded of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes's words to the katydid: Thou sayst an 
undisputed thing in such a solemn way.’” His con- 
tempt for Charles Sumner he could find no words to 
express, and to such a trimmer as Henry Wilson he re- 
fused his hand when he met him. Wendell Phillips 
was a man of noble heart who didn’t know how to 
think, and Jesus Christ was an ambitious upstart who 
wanted to be King of the Jews, and who, with that 
end in view, delivered the Sermon on the Mount as a 
political stump speech. 

I am at the end of my pny and N not said half 
that I had in mind. It would be easy to fill this num- 
ber of Liberty with gossip and reminiscence concern- 
ing this delightful character, with eulogy of his 
surpassing powers and virtues, with criticism of his 
limitations. But I must not do it, I need not do it. 
Does not his work speak for him as I cannot? It is 
ours, my readers, to continue that work as he began it. 
And we shall not have rendered him his full reward of 
praise unless it shall be said of us, when we in turn lay 
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down our arms and lives, that we fought as good a 
fight as he and kept the faith as he did. 

Let this poor tribute end, then, here. On Sunday 
next, May 29, at half past two o’clock, in Wells Memo- 
rial Hall, 987 Washington Street, Boston, worthier 
words will be spoken in honor of the dead philosopher 
at a special memorial service, in which Theodore D. 
Weld, Henry Appleton, J. M. L. Babcock, Thomas 
Drew, and E. B. McKenzie will take part, thus supple- 
menting the funeral service of Tuesday, May 17,—the 
day of the burial at Forest Hills, — when addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Babcock, Parker Pillsbury, and w J. 
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“Work and Wages” sneers at the paradise of cheap- 
ness of which Edward Atkinson and other economists 
boast, but which is achieved by the reduction of wages 
to a very low point, as a fools’ paradise. It is right. 
But its own paradise of dearness, to be achieved by 
the determination of individuals to pay more than the 
market value for products and thereby rob themselves, 
is equally a fools’ paradise, if not more so. For, while 
it is true, as “Work and Wages” claims, that cheap- 
ness is achieved at the cost of injury to health and 
mind and morals and therefore to productive power, it 
is also true, as the economists claim, that the payment 
of higher than market prices causes a loss of capital, 
stifles enterprise, and makes wages even lower than be- 
fore. The wise men’s paradise is that in which the 
market value of products is equal to the wages paid to 
the labor (of all sorts) expended in their creation, and 
it can be achieved only by the total abolition of those 
checks upon the supply of capital which States have 
imposed and economists have justified for the purpose 
of keeping wages at a point low enough to sustain cap- 
italists in luxury and yet not quite low enough to im- 
mediately “kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” 
In that paradise there will be no sentimental endeavor 
to pay high prices, but all will buy as cheaply as they 
can, the difference between that state and this being 
the vital one that then the unimpeded circulation of 
capital will enable labor to buy its wages for much 
less than it now pays for them. The tendency to 
cheapness of product being thus balanced by a ten- 
dency to dearness of labor, the displacement of mo- 
nopoly and charity, those parents of pauperism, by 
competition and equity will give birth to an entirely 
new economic condition in which industry and comfort 
will be inseparable. 


Henry George answers a correspondent who asks if 
under the system of taxing land values an enemy could 
not compel him to pay a higher tax on his land simply 
by making him an offer for the land in excess of the 
existing basis of taxation, by saying that no offers will 
change the basis of taxation unless they are made in 
good faith and for other than sentimental motives. It 
seems, then, that the tax assessors are to be inquisitors 
as well, armed with power to subject men to examina- 
tion of their motives for desiring to effect any given 
transaction in land. What glorious days those will be 
for “boodlers”! What golden opportunities for fraud, 
favoritism, bribery, and corruption! And yet Mr. 
George will have it that he intends to reduce the 
power of government. 


All the indignation that is rife over the decision of 
Worcester shoe manufacturers and Chicago master- 
builders to employ only such men as will sign an 
agreement practically excluding them from their 
unions is very ill spent. These employers have a per- 
fect right to hire men on whatever conditions the men 
will accept. If the latter aceept cruel conditions, it is 
only because they are obliged to do so. What thus 
obliges them? Law-sustained monopolies. Their re- 
lief lies, then, not in depriving employers of the right 
of contract, but in giving employees the same right of 
contract without crippling them in advance. 
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have been bestowed upon them each year, while the cost of such labor has been 
3 repaid by the successive Crops, aap so much of the same as remains on 
the land in the form of permanent artificial improvement. The cost which has 
been already repaid ought not to be paid again, while that which remains invested, 
and is to be repaid out of the future crops, or other use, may be equitably demanded 
from the ee smal who is to receive such future benefit. If the lands have been 
so badly cultivated as to have deteriorated instead of improved, it would be equit- 
able that the seller should pay to the purchaser a sum equal to the cost of bring- 
ing them up to their natural state. Such cultivation is robbing the land, and 
incurring a debt to humanity, as if one were to find some means of tainting or ex- 
end the atmosphere, or fouling a stream from which others must draw their 
supplies. 
Pp To be continued. 


What is Anarchy P* 


What is Anarchy? Admirers of the writings of that master poet, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
will probably remember the definition he gives in his celebrated poem, “The Masque of 
Anarchy "': 


Last came Anarchy; he rode 

On a white horse, splashed with blood. 
He was pale even to the lips, 

Like Death in the Apocalypse, 


And he wore a kingly crown; 

And in his grasp a sceptre shone; 
And on his brow this mark I maw — 
“Tam God, and King, and Law!" 


We shall presently see that Shelley's words hold good today, except that the name has 
been transferred to the opposite party, and is not now used to define ‘God and King and 
Law,“ but to define the principles of that party which Shelley so ably champions. But 
there is another definition of Anarchy; it is a similar picture to the foregoing, except that 
he is the symbol of lawlessness allied to disorder and violence. Who is not familiar with 
the terrible picture of Anarchy, the horrible spectre, mounted on his “horse of death,” 
riding furiously over every man, woman, and child that comes in his way, and ruthlessly 


trampling them to death in his wild career, in the name of lawlessness? This is the popular | 


conception of Anarchy. It is the Anarchy described by newspaper scribes and lexicogra- 
phers, — the big black bogie of the politician, —the synonym for war, murder, tumult, and 
general social discord. Such is Anarchy as defined by its foes, — those foes who wilfully 


misrepresent it to guard their own vested interests by so doing, and another class of foes, ; 


more numerous and influential, who take up the cry of the former, utterly unconscious 
of its true character and of the bearings which it has upon their own individual welfare. 
News constantly flashes through the wires, or is carried through the post, telling the public 
of some diabolical plot of the Russian Nihilists, or some terrible insurrection among the 
Anarchists and the Dynamiters of Europe. Nobody troubles to ascertain the nature of the 
channels through which the news has filtered; nor do they trouble to ascertain the source 
from, or the conditions under, which it emanated. They are quite satisfied in taking the pre- 
scription just as their typographical physicians have prepared it, and never trouble to ask 
themselves if they are imbibing mental poison, instead of legitimate news as they imagine. 
Even those who pride themselves upon their scepticism in matters of theology are frequently 
among the first to condemn the actious and principles of the great heroes of the antipodes, 
simply on the bare statements of a contaminated and deceptive press. It is not, however, 
their actions so much as their principles which I intend to lay before you, although they 
are so intimately connected — their principles being principles of action—that it is impossi- 
ble to speak of the one without occasionally alluding to the other. Neither do I Propose to 
merely state the principles of the Anarchists, but to defend them also. 

I have given the commonly-accepted definition of Anarchy,—that is, the definition as 
given by non-Anarchists: now let me give the definition of Anarchy as understood by the 
Anarchists themselves. Anarchy is Individualism consistently carried out and put into 
practice. It is the doctrine of autonomy, /iissez-fuire, independence, and liberty. It is the 
doctrine which accepts all the social principles of that most advanced school of thinkers of 
which Herbert Spencer is at the head, aud does not fear to carry them to their logical con- 
clusions, even though the greatest expounders of those principles may fail to do so them- 
selves. Anarchy, in short, is to politics what atheism is to theology. Atheism says: we 
shall have no divine rulers; Anarchy says: we shall have no temporal ones either. Athe- 
ism says: be not a slave to a god; Anarchy says: be not a slave to god or ruler either, 
Atheism says: cast off all allegiance to all laws divine; Anarchy says: cast off all allegi- 
ance to all laws both divine and human. Atheism says: defy the priest, who robs you under 
the authority of a god; Anarchy says: defy the ruler who robs you under the authority of 
a State, as well, Atheism says: be free in your thoughts; Anarchy says: be free in your 
thoughts and actions too. Atheism says: face the gods like a man; Anarchy says: face 
all existence like a man. Atheism says: from the gods be free; Anarchy simply says: 
BE FREE! 

As Atheism means “ without God,“ so Anarchy means “withont Government.” It re- 
jects all authority, whether emanating from gods, goddesses, kings, queens, popes, priests, 
presidents, or parliaments, It refuses to be crushed out by the rule of majorities or minori- 
ties, by monarchies or republics, by aristocracies or democracies, and by law-makers and 
law-executors of all kinds whatsoever. The only authority it recognizes (if it cau be called 
authority) is the authority of the individual conscience. The only law it recognizes is the 
Jaw of equal freedom. The only right it recognizes is the right to live,—the right of self- 
preservation, — the right to live as best the intelligence dictates, exercising every function 
of one's nature to one's best ability, and taking upon one’s self the necessary responsibility 
of every action so performed. Its watchword is: The equal liberty of each, limited by the 
equal liberty of all.“ And all the tyrannies which have so cursed this world in the course 
of its painful development it wages war with to the death. No matter what sacred halo 
may enshrine a deed; no matter what air of sanctity may pervade an institution, —if it fails 
to recognize that principle of equal liberty of all, Anarchy sets its brand upon it, Anarchy 
is at war with it. Ifa papacy claim a divine appointment to govern mankind, Anarchy re- 
pudiates it. Your authority is false, says Anarchy, and, if it were not, we should still 
oppose it, because it is a tyrauny and an enemy of liberty. Should the monarch claim the 
same right, he would receive the same answer. Should the president, the prime minister, 
the governor, or the chief secretary say: “ We have been appointed by a majority of the 
citizens to dictate methods of action to each individual, Anarchy tells them they stand self- 
condemned, — for any act of a majority to coerce a minority is a direct infringement of the 
law of equal liberty, and as great a tyranny as the others. Should a legislative body, with- 
out a president, without a chief secretary, without a head of any kind, attempt to control 
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the actions of the community, acting under the sanction of a majority who had elected them 
to office, Anarchy would still deny their right to infringe the liberty of the minority: aye, 
although that minority be a minority of but one individual; for Anarchy knows no mathe- 
matical line of demarkation between a just tyranny and an unjust tyranny, no mystic pro- 
perty in figures which decides the morality of an act. Anarchy does not say that, because 
one individual out of a thousand has no right to coerce the rest, therefore somewhere fur- 
ther down in the scale a number can be found which has that right. It used to be thought 
that, in a society of a thousand members, one out of the number had a right to rule the rest: 
that was adespotic monarchy. Then it was thought that he had the right to do so, if he had 
five hundred to back him up: that was a limited monarchy. Then it was thought that the 
five hundred had the right to do so, if they picked another out of the remainder in place of 
the one who originally ruled: that was a republic, with a president at its head. Then it 
was thought that the five hundred and one had the right to rule the other four hundred and 
ninety-nine, so long as they, or their representatives, voted in a body (that is, by dispensing 
with the office of a president, and not being split into two sections as they were formerly): 
that is a modern ideal democracy. 

This constant changing of the forms of government is all very amusing to those who have 
not to pay for it. But what about those who have to suffer all these experiments? Where 
is the minority all the time? Where are the four hundred and ninety-nine or any lower 
figure that it may be,—perhaps one? Where are they? Forgotten! Every individual 
composing the minority is “The Forgotten Man,“ to use Sumner's excellent expression. 
All this foolish game of political chess has been played, and what for? Why is the limited 
monarch moved to the square lately occupied by the despotic monarch, and he subsequently 
removed off the board by the president? Why has this costly and fruitless game been 
played? Why, simply that the pawns should be enabled to see sufticient of its surface as 
silent spectators, and should lose sight, in the excitement of the game, of the part they them- 


| selves were playing in it. The rulers, the politicians, the tricksters, said to the people: 


“ Here, we will give you a lolly to suck in the form of a vote, and it will keep you quiet; 
and we will give you the honor of taking part in the game by making you a taxpaying pawn ; 
you will vainly hope by that means to checkmate us, but it will not give you the power; 
and you will continue to help us in carrying on the game, under the impression that you 
stand as good a chance of winning it as we do; you are too foolish at present to know that 
political chess is a game of ‘heads I win, and tails you lose.“ But Anarchy comes along, 
and says to the stupid voters: “ Wake up! open your eyes, and see what you are about; 
you are not feeding yourselves with your votes; you are killing yourselves; you have got 
a State tape-worm inside of you, and you are feeding that instead ; take an emetic in the 
form of a healthy mental revolution; if it doesn’t act after a time, try a stronger dose, — 
mix a little dynamite with it; that will help you to remove one of the worms, and you will 
have very little difficulty in passing the rest, for they will only too willingly fall in with 
your ideas when they find your medicine too strong for them.“ And that is the method by 
which Anarchy proposes and has already commenced to cure humanity of the social diseases 
which have hindered its progress for so many untold generations. We did not succeed, 
because we were mere talkers, incapable of real work,“ said the Nihilists reproachfully of 
themselves; and the cry, “ Let us net,“ soon became a bye-word with them. And one needs 
not to be told that they pat their resolutions into practice; even the falsifying press has told 
us that much. 

But whence comes Anarchy? What are the circumstances which have brought it into 
existence ? It is simply the revolt of intellectual man against the degrading principle of 
authority, which his ignorant and brutish ancestors have handed down to him. In the ear- 
Her stages of human existence, men, in order to avert the constant depredations of their 
kind, elected one of their number chief, or leader, of the general body, and, while acting 
under his leadership, acknowledged the supremacy of his dictates and voluntarily appealed 
to him to arbitrate between them in their little disputes one with another. This appears to 
have answered its purpose very well in the early stages of man’s career, but, as society bo- 
came more complicated and knowledge became diffused among the members, this chieftain- 
ship began to assume the nature of a tyranny rather than a blessing. The greatest wisdom 
had hitherto been the distinctive characteristic of the chief, but now it had become the 
general characteristic of the people as a whole, and in many instances the subject showed 
more wisdom than his ruler. In other words, the chieftainship of primitive ages had de- 
veloped into that form of monarchy seen in modern times, where the king or queen, though 
blessed with all the luxuries and attractions which modern ingenuity can bring, —the costly 
trappings, the gaudy shows, the immense displays of wealth and mock charity, —is no longer 
received with that reverential and unquestioning devotion which characterized his or her 
less gaudy but more potent prototype. The lot of the modern monarch is one of extreme 
danger to himself, to say the least of it. The divine right which used to hedge a king has 
been swept away by the keen logic of modern scepticism, and the humblest laborer does not 
fear to proclaim himself a republican. He no longer admires the monarch's wealth, be- 
cause he has realized the fact that he has to pay for it. He no longer looks upon his ruler 
as a majestic hero, when he proclaims war with another nation; but he looks upon him as 
a robber and a mercenary self-seeker, who sends his subjects to be butchered like so many 
rats in order that he may still further drain the pockets of the poor fools who so liberally 
support him in his grand system of spoliation and stolen luxury. The modern monarch 
durst riot leave his palace, lest some brave Nihilist or Dynamiter shall seek revenge for 
the thonsands of missing friends and brothers whom he has consigned to exile or to death, 
The time has passed for monarchy, for the people have learned that with power they are 
tyrants, and without it they are useless expenses. An absolute monarchy is the simplest 
and most perfect form of government possible, and consequently it is the worst possible 
system for the governed. And as the kings have had to disclaim any divine appointment 
and to practically admit that the only right they have to their position is the right of might, 
the people have said to them: ‘Be it so! If might is right, we shall put our respective 
strengths to the test and see on whose side the might lies.“ When a community has settled 
matters with its king, instead of dispensing with the office, it hands it over to the parlia- 
ment or government ; and when it finds its new master as treacherous as the old one, it sets 
about trying to hold the “reins of government“ itself. It is here that the voting swindle 
comes more fully into play, and the wily politician proposes “universal suffrage” as a 
panacea, The tyranny of one man had been shown by experience to be detrimental to 
human welfare, so it was proposed to make every man a tyrant as far as possible by letting 
every adult individual have a vote in the election of representative rulers. But this does 
not materially change matters, for one half of the community are still without representa- 
tives, —that is, the half who voted for unsuccessful candidates. And even the successful 
voters who did return their representatives are nót much better off than the unsuccessful 
ones. They are really no more represented“ than the others. Could a greater mockery 
exist than that involved in the word “representative”? Can any man be represented by 
any one else? Are there any two men alike in the world? Of course not. Then how 
ridiculous to say that one politician represents a few hundred individuals, not one of whom 
he resembles, and who, furthermore, differ from each other! The majority have no more 
returned representatives than the minority have done. What they Have returned are men 
with ideas and crotchets of their own, or men with no ideas at all, as is oftener the case, — 
men who in their hearts can say with the pious editor: 
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I du believe hard coin the stuft 
Fer ‘lectioneers to spout on; 

The people's ollers soft enough 
To make hard money out on: 

Dear Uncle Sam pervides fer his, 


And gives a good-sized junk to all; 
1 don't care bow hard money is, 
Ez long ez mine's paid punctooal, 


Some of the “ representatives“ are superior to that type, 
but even they are in most instances little better than the 
others. They are all tarred with the same brush; and the 
despicabf tyranny of the common-place politician is carried 
on in an equally effective, though not so open a manner, by 
the wealthy idler who represents“ respectability.” One and 
all are office-seekers, trying to get cheap honors and well- 
filled pockets by following up the contemptible trade of 
minding other people's business, under the hollow pretence 
that they are their“ representatives. No wealthy legislator 
can represent the hard-working, poorly-fed mass of the popu- 
lation; neither can a “ poor man, returned on the “ pay- 
ment of members system, represent them, for the individual 
is transformed in the operation. He is now a paid servant 
in an easy government billet, and no longer the hard-work- 
ing and poorly-paid man that he was before his election; and 
he is no longer a representative of the class which returned 
him when his circumstances resembled their own. And the 
probability is that, if he went in an honest man (as occasion- 
ally happens), he will come out a rogue. 

In the face of all this bamboozling, what is to be done? 
Refrain from voting, says the Anarchist. Do not assist this 
abominable practice by taking any part in it. Do not hand 
over your dignity and your Individuality to the few profes- 
sional politicians, who are deserving of nothing from you 
beyond contempt for their mischievous meddlesomeness. Do 
not countenance this pernicious system, which ignores the 
rights of every minority and every individual who is leading 
the progress of society. When next you go to register your 
vote, — that sugar-coated pill,—remember what the politi- 
cian says of it: 

‘This hath my faithful shepherd been, 
In pastures sweet hath led me; 

And this will keep the people green, 
To feed, as they have fed me. 


And let the voter bear in mind that every time he gives 
his vote he is assisting to perpetuate a system which has been 
continually waging war with the best interests of mankind. 
No matter what class may be in the ascendency, the results 
to the ruled are disastrous nevertheless. If an aristocracy 
of wealth be represented, it means the enactment of more 
arbitrary and cruel laws to wring more securely from the 
laborers the necessaries and luxuries of which they are the 
sole producers. If the “ poor” are represented, it means the 
enactment of laws to supply the requirements of the thrift- 
less, the stupid, and the good-for-nothing at the expense of 
the industrious, the careful, and the hard-working, —robbing 
the successful Peter to pay the unsuccessful Paul. No party, 
no individual, is clever enough to legislate for others with 
good results. It takes a clever man to run a large business; 
but it wants an omniscient one to run a government. Every 
class government is an unqualified tyranny, whether it be a 
conservative House of Lords, or a House of Commons which 
refuses to allow Charles Bradlaugh to do what it does itself, 
or a government like that of Liberal (U.S. A, which refuses 
to allow its inhabitants to erect and attend churches and 
public-houses ; it is still a tyranny of the one class in power, 
arbitrarily dictating to all the other classes what they shall 
do and what they shall not do, irrespective of what the others 
are anxious to do in the matter. All governments are tyran- 
nies; and that is why revolutions have generally resulted in 
the substitution of one tyrant for another, and why the gene- 
ral elections always produce a similar result, and “ parlia- 
mentary reform” always turns out to be a sham. Reform 
comes from without, and it is useless to expect a government 
to reform itself when its own self-interest warns it against 
taking such a fatal step. Reformers in the past, and many in 
the present, who ignore the fact that history repeats itself, 
have continued to formulate schemes for the improvement of 
society, by means of the tyrannical institutions of which I 
have been speaking. All those people who are known under 
the generic name of State Socialists have aimed at modelling 
society on a totally different basis from that on which it rests 
at present, and hope to achieve their reforms by means of 
those demoralizing institutions founded on compulsion. . . . 
All institutions which seek to force mankind to perform cer- 
tain actions are based on the principle of slavery, and cannot 
fail to do harm to human welfare. 

Tue natural function of government is to perpetuate slav- 
ery; for the more reverence there is in the people, the more 
they are law-abiding and cowardly, the more humility and 
loyalty they show, the easier it is for the few adventurers 
called “the State to rule over them. No State can make 
much progress where the individual members of the com- 
munity are brave, independent, and self-reliant. It is only 
the humble and the meek who submit to such a body. The 
idea of a State setting about to make people moral and pre- 
vent crime! Could absurdity go much further? Fancy a 
mixed body of novices and charlatans setting up as judges 
of crime, and passing acts to prevent it, without knowing 
what crime is, what produces it, or what will 
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One of the most potent causes of crime is the waut of self- 
reliance. And yet this is the very quality which all govern- 
ments tend to destroy in the individual, directly they set 
about governing him. Governments have tried to suppress 
drunkenness, and only succeeded in intensifying it, and turn- 
ing honest people into sly grog-sellers. Governments try to 
make people moral by passing laws upon laws and torturing 
and imprisoning their victims. No one can fully define mo- 
rality, and yet every ignorant government acts as though it 
actually knew more about it thau other people. Heresy is 
immoral, says a government, aud forthwith it persecutes a 
Columbus and a Galileo, burns a Bruno, and imprisons a 
Bennett ora Foote. A priestly government creates an inqui- 
sition, and a political government builds gallows and prisons, 
and makes laws to fill them. A government tries to keep 
the press pure, and inaugurates a vigilance which soon deve- 
lops into a rigid censorship, which it requires a Nihilist to 
overthrow, or it enacts the most iniquitous laws, which it 
takes a Wilkes, a Bradlaugh, or a Symes to break. In the 
defence of the nation or the individual the State again fails 
to do as much good as evil. It makes legal expenses so ex- 
travagant that many a man has been ruined in trying to 
right a wrong by its assistance. It sets guard over usa body 
of policemen who in many instances are no better than itself, 
on the principle of ‘setting a thief to catch a thief.” Its 
courts of justice are but a mockery of the name, frequently 
as unjust as they are uncertain; for they are always depend- 
ent on bad laws, the interpretation of which is often de- 
pendent on the humor of a judge or the state of his stomach. 
So little are the judges to be relied on for meting out justice 
that nine people out of ten have more faith in an ordinary 
body of jurymen, picked haphazard from every Tom, Dick, 
and Harry who passes by. That individual is best protected 
by the law who manages to keep out of its meshes. Long 
ago Bacon said that every man should know sufticient of the 
law to make him keep out of it, and his axiom holds as good 
as ever, and will continue to do so as long as men are slaves, 
and until each is a law unto himself. As to the State’s pro- 
tection of the nation, history has plentifully supplied the 
record of wars and international intrigues which it has deve- 
loped in that direction; and the cost and inutility of standing 
armies has been pretty well estimated. People are already 
beginning to learn that to be a soldier is to be a slave, and to 
pay taxes to support the army is to be a worse slave still. 
The British taxpayer is finding that, while war pays his rul- 
ers, it does not pay him. The State has defended (2) the 
English nation during the last two centuries by involving 
them in an expense of something like sixteen hundred mil- 
lion pounds, all of which has come out of the wealth —not 
the money — produced by the laboring classes. 

The governments sometimes try ‘their prentice hand" 
on the management of the railways, the shipping, or the 
building operations of the country, and everywhere they 
leave a trail of devastation behind them. Even in the post- 
office, that cheaply-conducted, extensively-patronized insti- 
tution, they conduct the business with less efficiency and at 
greater expense than private companies, whom they cannot 
compete with, and consequently have to drive out of the 
market by making their competition criminal, or carrying 
on their own system at a still greater loss, which has to be 
borne by the taxpaying public. Bungling and dishonesty 
characterize nearly every government undertaking. They 
superintend the management of the public libraries, art gal- 
leries, and museums, and close them on the very day in which 
the great bulk of those who are taxed to support them can 
only find time to visit them. The celebrated Sunday ques- 
tion, the laws regarding oaths, and the whole question of 
Church and State, show what little justice is to be expected 
from governments, and how they always take tyrannies un- 
der their wings and work together for a common object. 
The States have made such moral cowards of the people that 
they actually tolerate laws against libel; and the stupid and 
vexatious laws to regulate the sale of poisons they bear al- 
most without a murmur. Even laws against vice are allowed 
to pass unquestioned, — laws “to save the individual from 
himself,” to prevent him gambling and getting drunk, to 
make him insure his life, to prevent him from committing 
suicide when they have made his life unbearable, 

Then the State becomes quack physician, and decides that 
some shall practise the healing art and some shall not: a cer- 
tain “diploma” shall be necessary to allow a man to prac- 
tise as one of the “ profession, — one of the monopoly which 
has grown out of that great monopoly, “the State.“ Not 
content with going so far, they step between the parent and 
the offspring, and under threats of fine and imprisonment 
compel the unhappy parents to submit their children to that 
abominable and filthy practice, — vaccination, —it being to 
the interests of ‘the profession ™ to have it perpetuated. 
With the same kindly interest, the ignorant handful called 
“the State“ next tells the parent what he shall do for his 
offspring in the way of education; how he shall be compelled 
to send his child to a State school to be formed by second- 
rate teachers into a common-place individual; and how, if 
he has no child, he shall pay taxes with which other people's 
children shall be “educated.” And by the time it has so 
crammed the child with “education ” that its little brain has 
been tarned, it bundles it off to a lunatic asylum to drag out 
its miserable little life in the company of other lunatics, 
consisting of madmen and madwomen, people slightly 
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touched“ and others quite sane, — all, in fact, except the 
very class whose presence there would be the most advan- 
tageous to society,—the legislators themselves. After a 
while, the little creature dies, and is buried in a State ceme- 
tery, there to rot and emit poisonous gases with which to 
destroy the health and shorten the lives of those whose turn 
has not yet come to return to their maker, the earth. The 
parents dare not subject the dead body to cremation instead, 
in order to ward off those evils, because it is “unlawful” 
and sinful,“ as it is called respectively by the twin life- 
destroyers, the Church and the State, in their omniscient 
wisdom. 

And what says Anarchy to all this roguery? It says: 
Mind your own business. Anarchy says a man shall choose 
what physician he likes, and take the risk of a bad choice 
without being dictated to by the ignorant “ State.“ It tells 
the parent to refrain from having his child vaccinated if he 
believes it to be injurious, or to have it vaccinated and take 
the consequences if he believes it to be beneficial, It tells 
the parent to educate his child in what he thinks necessary, 
and to choose the teachers aud the place of education him- 
self, And Anarchy tells the parent to dispose of the body of 
his dead child in whatever manner his judgment and good 
sense commend. 

There is no corner free from the machinations of the State 
clique. They find their way into the factory and the store. 
But Anarchy with eagle eye is ever on their track, and well 
it need be, for “the price of liberty is eternal vigilance.” 
Anarchy says that manufacturers, like all other people, 
should be left to manage their own affairs in their own way; 
and that no mischievous Factory Acts nor Eight Hours Bills 
should undertake to manage it for them. Neither should a 
government exist to dictate who shall work and who shall 
not, whether he be an Englishman or a Chinaman, or whether 
he belong to any other nationality. Anarchy says no gov- 
ernment shall interfere in the commercial affairs of individu- 
als and nations, but each shall be free to deal with whom he 
likes, and to exchange what commodities he chooses to. He 
shall divide his labor as he finds convenient, and shall have 
his industries conducted simultaneously over the whole world 
if he finds it to his interest to do so. In this department, as 
in all others, Anarchy is satisfied with nothing short of ab- 
solute Free Trade. Every laborer shall do what he likes 
with the product of his own labor; and no “State” shall 
rob him of a large portion of it, as they now do, by means of 
compulsory taxation, Unfettered natural selection shall 
then operate upon the distribution of products, to the advan- 
tage of our food and food-supplies, as it now operates upon 
other necessities which the State has not yet got its “ protec- 
tive“ grip upon. The enormous waste of wealth by the 
State, its outlays upon wars, monarchies, aristocracies, gov- 
ernments, civil services, pensions, and the thousand and one 
other natural jobberies that government is heir to, shall 
thereby be cut off by having their supply stopped at the 
source. Capital shall then represent wealth and not cur- 
rency, and the issuer of money shall be responsible for the 
repayment of it in the necessaries of life. Individuals shall 
be free to adopt what form of currency they desire and find 
most convenient, whether it be metallic money or paper 
money, private money or national money. There shall be no 
laws to imprison a man for issuing “unlawful” money, but 
each will be at liberty to adopt his own system, and the 
fittest system will survive. Plutocracy, shorn of its mono- 
poly, shall no longer be the toller's master, but shall be re- 
duced to the useful function of acting as his servant. 

Poverty will probably exist as long as humanity does, but 
without a State to foster it with its robberies and its poor- 
laws it will be transferred from the shoulders of the taxpayer 
to that of the idler. And who shall bring about the change? 
The legislators, whose interests are directly opposed to the 
legislated, are not the ones to look to for liberty in this direc- 
tion. Their interests are as wide apart as the poles asunder, 
Law-making is the natural function of the legislator, not 
law-repealing. It is only the outside influence—the Anar- 
chical influence — which can do it. 

There is a lot of ink being spilt just now over the “land 
question,” as it is called. Clever writers have been dili- 
gently occupied in showing the evils which arise from land- 
lordism, as shown in the private ownership of the land, and 
as a remedy they suggest that all the land should be confis- 
cated by “the State“ and it“ should be our landlord. It 
is often remarked that faith will remove a mountain, but 
what a lot of faith it must have taken to erect such a moun- 
tain as this! What a pleasant prospect for humanity to have 
a bandful of irresponsible politicians for their landlords, in- 
stead of a few thousand private ones as at present! The po- 
liticians have given us an experience of their land laws when 
the land was in private hands. These have been bad enough, 
as they all admit; but what would they be like if the legis- 
lators bad the land in their own hands? Men think land is 
not free enough, so they seek to remedy it by placing it on 
the government shelf, where it will be entirely out of their 
reach, unless they possess the two essential requirements of 


| one who would make a successful bargain with a State.“ 


—a long purse and an elastic conscience. ‘ Land national- 
ization,” as it is vaguely termed, has no place in Anarchy. 
Neither has Anarchy any sympathy for Malthusianism, — 
the doctrine of human over-population and concurrent star- 
vation. Malthusianism teaches that there is not suficient 
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food in the world to feed all the laborers; but Anarchy says 
there is more than enough if they are wise enough to retain 
it for themselves. Malthusianism teaches, and Plutocracy 
echoes, that there is not enough room in the world for all of 
us, and the tollers must cease from reproducing their species. 
Anarchy says there is room for all that work, and we can 
only spare to lose the drones from amongst us; if they desire 
to disappear off the face of the earth by practising Malthu- 
sian doctrines, let them; it is nature’s way of ridding herself 
of the unfit. But let them not dare to dictate to others how 
large a progeny they shall bring forth. 

Anarchy makes no distinction between the liberty of indi- 
viduals on account of sex. It recognizes that woman is as 
deserving of individual choice as man, and that she is equally 
bound to respect the rights of others. It says she shall fill 
any station in life to which she considers she is fitted; but 
she is no more justified in legislating for her fellow-creatures, 
or otherwise intruding upon their liberty, than a man is. 
Hence, Anarchy is the advocate of woman's rights, but not 
of that crnel mockery, woman’s suffrage. 

Anarchy recognizes no “laws” to regulate sexual relation- 
ship. Here again individual choice, with its natural respon- 
sibility, is to be the guide of action. Instead of the religious 
mock ceremony, it lets the individual choose his or her own 
methods. Instead of uniting a couple for life, irrespective of 
the happiness or despair which is to follow, it leaves them to 
cohabit together as long as they consider advisable, whether 
it be for a day, a week, a year, or a life-time. And ifa man 
desires two wives, and those two wives desire one man be- 
tween them, it does not deny them the right of making their 
own choice. If any union proves a mistaken one, Anarchy 
says it shall be severed by mutual consent before further dis- 
aster follows, and no one else shall need to be polluted to 
procure that law-made evil,—a divorce. Each shall be free 
to follow his natural sexual instincts, and shall take upon 
himself the natural responsibility of his action, whatever it 
may be. 

Such is the attitude of Anarchy towards existing institu- 
tions: how does it propose to conform society to its own prin- 
ciples? By evolution. Anarchy recognizes that society is a 
growth; that the terrible tyrannies which so oppress it are 
but the natural results of its blind gropings in its infancy; 
that in its dull ignorance it evolved “the State, but, as 
knowledge grows upon it, it shall as surely evolve a system 
of liberty. A few years ago, England was startled to learn 
that the works of Darwin had been forbidden entrance into 
despotic Russia. But the Czar and his courtiers understood 
the deep import of the great naturalist’s generalizations far 
better than the careless, indifferent, and comfortable English 
squire did. The Czar knew that the popularization of evo- 
lutionary science meant the death-blow to tyranny and au- 
thority. For evolution teaches that life is a struggle, and 
the fittest only can survive. What an inspiration for the de- 
spairing Nihilists! The fittest will survive! Then who are 
the fittest, the slaves or the masters? The masters, of 
course, answers evolution. Let us be masters, then, said the 
Nihilists. How shall one be a master? By casting off the 
yoke of slavery! How shall one cast off slavery? By fight- 
ing for it,— fighting physically and mentally! „ Self-pre- 
servation is the first law of life,“ and the individual who 
obeys that law the most faithfully is the fittest to survive. 
The Russians were being annihilated by brute force. What 
were they todo? Moral suasion, the favorite weapon of the 
Anarchist, could no longer hold its own unaided against bul- 
lets and dungeons. For the future force must repel force. 
Then arose that glorious Terrorism, which made the Russian 
despots quake with fear and the poor down-trodden tollers 
realize for the first time that they bad might as well as right 
on their side, and that liberty was never got by asking for it, 
but by taking it. “Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.“ And the Nihilists are striking that blow, 
as the Czar knows to his discomfiture; and as certain other 
tyrants know, who feel the force of example making itself 
felt in every civilized land. Don't pray for privileges, but 
demand your rights, said the Irishmen, and they called dy- 
namite to their aid and got some of them in very short time. 
And so they proved themselves the fittest to survive, Our 
political system is Christian to the core: it stinks of humility 
and slavery. But the new Terrorism overturns all that. 
‘Tyrannicide becomes a virtue and slavery a crime. The An- 
archists’ doctrine of “the equal liberty of all’ does not stop 
short at kings and politicians, but applies to all alike. “A 
man’s a man for a’ that,” and if he claims authority for in- 
fringing upon the rights of another, the Anarchist will soon 
relegate him to his proper place. This is the history of all 
governments: Fools have built powerful institutions for self- 
protection, and rogues have taken the management of them. 
Anarchy, knowing this, strikes direct at this greatest of all 
tyrannies, — the State.“ Society is just in that stage of its 
evolution where brute force (of which government is the con- 
centrated embodiment) is giving way before the force of 
intellect, — the force which promises to govern the future. 
Government is one of the last semblages of the old force: 
Anarchy the force of the new. Men are realizing that the 
perpetual spoliation and exploitation of each other is not 
conducive to the general welfare; that nothing is gained by 
each man holding down the hands of every other man; that 
social improvement is dependent upon the improvement of 
each individual part; and that there is scope le 
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ment only where there is liberty. As local autonomy suc- 
ceeds to central government, so will local autonomy give 
way to individual autonomy. All reforms which have bene- 
fited society have been in that direction; and it is only there 
that we can look for them in the future. The growth from 
the barbarous to the intellectual is slow, but it is none the 
leas sure. The tyrannical “ State“ system promises to make 
room for the peaceful Anarchical community, just as the de- 
spotic monarchy has made room for the“ State.“ And as 
the edicts of an angry god have been supplanted by statute 
laws, so they in their turn will be supplanted by respect for 
the individual judgment. Humanity will learn that nature 
is self-regulative, and can manage its affairs without the in- 
tervention of the ignorant politician, as they have already 
learned that it can manage its affairs without the interven- 
tion of an imaginary god. They will learn that every great 
achievement has been effected by individuals and not by 
States“ ; that individualism is the foundation-stone of pro- 
gress; that self-reliance makes a well-developed man, and 
well-developed men make a great nation, whereas reliance 
on a “State” or a Communistic utopia would destroy every 
noble quality in them by making them beggarly idlers; that 
enlightened self-interest (that self-interest which respects the 
rights of others for its own sake) is the crowning virtue in 
an individual, while altruism is the greatest curse; that un- 
restricted competition is the most profitable order of natural 
selection; that as toleration has removed the fetters from our 
thoughts, so laissez-faire will remove the fetters from our 
actions; that as compulsion produces perversity, so voluntary 
action produces mutuality. The men and women of the fu- 
ture, in short, will learn by experience, if not by reflection, 
that voluntary coöperation is the only method by which to 
realize results satisfactory to all; and that the only system 
which allows such action to have full play is that of Liberty. 
Davm A. ANDRADE. 
SOUTH YARRA, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved ; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


Will subscribers to the Proudhon Library indulge 
me? The belated numbers will reach them, no matter 
how long the delay. 

Writing, I take it, in apology for E. C. Walker, L. 
H. Freligh, Jr., says in “Lucifer”: “ Although we may 
call ourselves Anarchists, we may not be able at pre- 
sent to act on all occasions as consistent Anarchists.” 
Very true. But if we are men of brains and honesty, 
we shall recognize our inconsistency as such, and not 
try to palm it off for its opposite. 

C. C. Post, formerly editor of the “Roll Call,” has 
found a spot in Georgia where he thinks Liberals can 
advantageously locate, and sends me a long article de- 
scriptive of its charms. I cannot spare space for if 
but any person interested can doubtless obtain full in- 
formation by answering the advertisement of Fanny 
W. Robbins, to be found on the eighth page. 

John Swinton is guilty of an egregious misjudgment 
of men when he places Edward Atkinson above Wil- 
liam G. Sumner in point of heart. Atkinson is a cold- 
blooded, hypocritical, patronizing snob, while Sumner 
is a plain, blunt, outspoken hater of humbug. When 
Sumner sees sentimentalism that is utterly ignorant of 
the very rudiments of economic law organizing to re- 
model society, he treats it with freezing scorn and sar- 
casm, but this cynicism has nothing in common with 
hardness of heart. Up to a certain point he is a mag- 
nificent champion of liberty, and for a political eco- 
nomist he is a very honest man. That he omits to 
make some of the most important applications of 
liberty indicates dishonesty I will allow, but I believe 
that he despises himself for it, and, if he does, the fact 
tells in favor of his heart. 

E. C. Walker employs a deal of sophistry in an at- 
tempt to show that “Lucifer” has not treated me un- 
fairly. No amount of pleading, however, can prevail 
against these plain facts, — that the “Lucifer” view of 
the matter lately in controversy, stated by Mr. Walker 
himself, appeared in Liberty at the outset, while the 
Liberty view, as stated by the editor, has never ap- 
peared in “Lucifer” at all, and, even as stated by some 
of Liberty's writers, did not appear in “Lucifer” un- 
til it was absolutely impossible to suppress it longer 
without sacrificing the last vestige of the paper's pre- 
tence of hospitality to opinion. Mr. Walker desires 
to know why I did not write to Mr. Harman request- 
ing publication of my views. I answer by asking why 
Mr. Walker, who claims that he did not publish my 
first letter because he thought it was private, did not 
wait a week to get my permission to publish it, instead 
of being so precipitate with the publication of his 
reply. 

The National Defence Association has taken up the 
case of persecuted Mrs. Slenker, and proposes to see 
her through. A defence fund has been started, for 
which E. B. Foote, Jr., secretary of the association, 
will receive subscriptions. His address is 120 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York. Mrs. Slenker is in a very 


dangerous situation, and needs the unflinching sup | 


port of all who believe in freedom. Assurance is 
given that there will be no dodging of issues in the 
conduct of the defence. As the published appeal says, 
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this is a time for Liberals to be liberal. I wish that 
the framers of the appeal had avoided the attitude of 
apology. Whose business is it whether Mrs. Slenker 
has or has nòt “lost delicate appreciation of that 
which is and that which is not nice,” so far as the 
question of her liberty is concerned? It is well 
enough for those who think she has suffered such a 
loss to lament it at the proper time, but apology is un- 
called-for when defending invaded persons. Neither 
Anthony Comstock nor any one else is entitled to any 
explanation why Elmina D. Slenker, in the exercise of 
her liberty, does thus and so. She chooses to do thus 
and so. That is enough. 


At the services lately held in Boston in memory of 
Lysander Spooner, of which a brief report is given in 
another column, two statements were made that should 
not be allowed to pass uncorrected. Geo. W. Searle 
said that Mr. Spooner believed in “a government of 
the people, for the people, by the people,” and held all 
other governments in contempt. If this were so, Mr. 
Spooner's distinctive greatness would be gone. His 
life-long contention was for a government of the indi- 
vidual, for the individual, by the individual, — that is, 
for no external government at all,—and popular ma- 
jority government was the object of his special con- 
tempt. The other statement was made by J. M. L. 
Babcock, who, after glorifying Mr. Spooner’s work in 
securing a reduction of postage by fighting the govern- 
ment monopoly, went on to glorify our present postal 
system, which is more of a monopoly than ever. No 
one, said Mr. Babcock, can claim that this system could 
be improved upon by private enterprise. But this is 
precisely what Mr. Spooner did claim, and he dwelt 
upon it repeatedly in conversations with me during the 
last ten years of his life. Of course he regarded the 
reduction of postage as an excellent thing in itself, 
but his attack was directed against the monopoly, and, 
had it been successful, he would have considered such 
a victory of far more importance to the people in its 
ultimate effects than any mere reduction of postage. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Babcock, in approving the 
present system, meant to speak entirely for himself, 
but his time was limited, and in his hurry he failed to 
discriminate between his own view and Mr. Spooner's. 


Sentimentalism at the Spooner Meeting. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

Doubtless the high praise bestowed upon your resolutions 
by the amiable lady who approached you at the close of the 
Spooner memorial services was fully and justly merited, and 
she but voiced the sentiment of the entire assemblage. Yet 
it seemed to me that, were any of those who felt so much 
pleased with the resolutions asked to explain just what and 
where was their strength and beauty, they would have found 
it very far from easy to do so. To me, however, this presents 
itself as an encouraging sign of the times. Realizing that 
the resolutions were as different from ordinary resolutions 
presented on like occasions and as unique, original, and re- 
freshing as was Spooner himself compared with the mass of 
mankind, I know that their distinguishing feature was their 
absolute freedom from sentimentalism, cant, hypocritical 
piety, and sham of any kind. It was an egoistical tribute to 
an egoistical life, and the fact that it was appreciated proves 
that the people are at last beginning to learn to value sense 
and reality and to despise humbug, and that they are getting 
sick and weary of fetich-worship, of religion, of meaning- 
less words and empty phrases. The protest against the reign 
of superstition is as yet but half formulated; nevertheless 
the age of reason is not far off, and we who can entertain a 
hope to live and enjoy its blessings naturally take pleasure 
in doing honor to those light-bearera who, single-handed and 


isolated, struggled for thé light and helped to banish the 
darkness. 

Lysander Spooner was by no means a "perfectly free 
man,“ as Proudhon defines one, but he was a thorough Ego- 
ist. His mistakes were not the product of a superstitious 
reverence for phantoms, as is the case with religious people, 
Of course his idea that obedience to what he called natural 
law and natural justice is obligatory ‘‘ won't hold water,“ 
but he was prevented from seeing this by the fact that his 
spontaneous inclinations harmonized so completely with his 
conceptions of his duties that to him pleasure and duty were 
synonymous terms. This appeared to me to be your opinion, 
Mr. Editor, as well as that of our friend, E. B. McKenzie, 
who, in a few words, said so much about Mr. Spooner. 

It gives me pain not to be able to endorse quite as heartily 
everything that has been said by Mr. Appleton, Two senti- 
ments, especially, expressed by him marred the brilliancy 
and excellence of his powerful tribute. His pessimism and 
fear regarding the future are without foundation. While I 
agree with him that in this noisy age and busy world men 
are merely talking machines, and individuals worth listening 
to extremely rare, I do not look upon the Andrewses and the 
Spooners as the last survivals of an extinct species of supe- 
rior human beings which Mr. Appleton believes to have 
flourished in the past and whose death he thinks a calamity. 
They are rather the fathers of a new race, of the coming 
race, of a race of free and thinking individual men and 
women. They have appeared so very great only because the 
rest of the people were so degraded and enslaved. They 
were giants among pigmies. (This may shock the hero-wor- 
shippers, for there's more truth in it than poetry.) The 
future will be full of such beings. Their services are im- 
mense, wonderful, and invaluable to the reign of intelligence 
and individual self-consciousness; but these services are en- 
abling us to go still further and do still more for the triumph 
of reason. It isa great and unpardonable error to class such 
types with the past; they are the destroyers of the past, the 
enemies and conquerors of the past. Children of the present, 
they are the builders of the future, to which their best ener- 
gies and qualities are devoted. The past can be credited 
only with the prejudices, errors, and absurdities of which its 
greatest and best men are too often the victims. Nay, more, 
it should be so credited. It would be idle for us to deny the 
errors of the great, unwise to ignore them, and simply foolish 
to try to give them a decent appearance. I must, therefore, 
note another exception to Mr. Appleton's view and estimate 
of Spooner in connection with the latter's “ religion.“ Reli- 
gion, in its true sense, according to Mr. Appleton, consists in 
the belief that justice is the only thing that ultimately pays, 
or, in other words, that honesty is the best policy. Lysander 
Spooner having been a firm believer in natural justice, he is 
thus exalted to the rank of the truly religious. But religion, 
in any sense, is an unmixed evil and unmitigated nonsense, 
Anything not having logic or fact for a basis is worthless, 
Sentimentalism is out of date. If it cannot be proven that 
what is called justice is a paying article, it is just as childish 
to cling to it as it is to believe in the efficacy of prayer; and 
when a thing is proven, its acceptance does not depend upon 
any religious elements in man’s nature. Lysander Spooner 
minus his ideas of duty and God-given rights" would have 
been incomparably more powerful than the Lysander Spooner 
we knew; as it is, his weakness cannot be made a source of 
vitality and strength to our canse; and, while benetiting 
directly from his truths, we should learn to profit by his 
mistakes. 

It is indeed lamentable to find so many of our friends who 
ought to know better indulging in romantic talk about good 
and true religion.“ This age is extremely prosaic, and the 
conclusion is being arrived at that“ fun is the only thing 
worth living for. There is nothing higher, nobler, more sa- 
cred, holier, and greater than our individual existence. We 
really care for nothing but our happiness. Having learned 
by experience, however, that not all ways of making our- 
selves happy are entirely safe and prudent; that we some- 
times“ put our foot in it“ by displeasing our neighbor and 
causing him to resist, — we are now deeply interested in solv- 
ing the pressing problem of “live and let live." Discussion 
on this subject is the order of the day, and the usefulness of 
men is measured by the value of their contributions to this 
debate and nothing else. V. Yarros. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 100, 


“But Gowan orders the assault!” said one, timidly, his courage having been 
taken away by the hasheesh. 

And, in truth, to the astonishment of all, the whole gang of the old hunter, the 
scoundrel at the head, undertook the impossible ascent, certain of them, by the ef- 
forts of their extraordinary horses and notwithstanding the shots which struck 
them, climbing almost to the peak. y 

Most of them, nevertheless, paid dearly for their ridiculous temerity, and horse- 
men and beasts, after fruitless attempts, being received upon the points of pikes 
and lances and by the edges of seythes, fell back to the bottom, bruised and crushed, 
the corpses piled up together. : 

Gowan was infuriated, and his horse a miracles of climbing, straight 
up, hanging on by his hoofs as with hands, human, heroic; two balls from Irish 
guns crashing one in the face of the man, the other in the face of the horse, the 
group whirled about in space, and, rolling down from rock to rock, lay flat on the 
soil spirting vermilion blood, 

And all the audacious men who had struggled with ious skill to follow 
their chief tried to wheel about; but the frantic leaps of their horses dismounted 
-them, and they fell upon the ragged rocks, or else the pikima: recovered from 
the surprise and fright which paralyzed their forces at first, pierced them in the 


air. 

During this exercise in bs econ gymnastics, the main body of the army ap- 
proached in its turn the cliff, and Marian, very ps and ready to sink, noticed by 
the side of Newington, incensed at the repulse of his scouts, Sir Bradwell, as phleg- 
matic as usual, but looking at the heights embattled with soldiers, where, doubt- 
less, he distinguished her, leaning forward in the front rank. 

Where the horsemen, madly valorous, had vainly rushed to encounter only death, 
the foot-soldiers would surely succeed easily; so, ordering the charge to be sounded, 
Newington commanded the assault, which Sir Richa offered to lead; but the 
Duke invited him to remain at his side, probably lacking confidence, not in the 
courage, but in the firmness of the capitulator of Christmas, and the Ancient Bri- 
tons, anxious to revenge themselves for their defeat of the night before, rushed for- 
ward at double quick. 

Sir Walpole had obtained the honor of this perilous enterprise by reason of the 
fame of his family, and in order that he might obtain glory: but his superiors in 
rank, on whom would fall the command of the assaulting column, being jealous of 
him, saw with satisfaction his check at the first onslaught, and the repulse of him- 
self and his troops after furious resistance. iy” ix 

In vain he returned to the charge, encouraging his men who cursed in spite and 
swore to eat the entrails of the stubborn 1 all, pell-mell, in bleeding cas- 
cades, fell back pierced, mutilated, killed, the first to ascend upon those w 
cended last, and the latter, in turn, upon the heaps of killed and wounded. — 

Harvey, Treor, Paddy, John Autrun multiplied themselves, ran in whichever 
direction the assailants presented themselves, and by their example revived the 
energy of the faltering men weakened by hasheesh. Marian’s grandfather, this old 
man, fought with the valor of a knight, the vigor of a soldier in his prime, and the 
surety of an old stager bronzed on battle fields; and Marian, always at his side, 
adinirable in her coolness, braving death twenty times a minute without winking, 
the angel of the holy war, did marvels. She received the wounded in her arms, 
8 their wounds quickly amid the shower of bullets, consoled the dying, and, 
religiously lying, assured them of the success of their cause, the triumph of the 
country. 

“4 Newin on is turning his heels!” she said; “he is falling back. Hear them 
sounding the retreat.” x 

In the exhaustion of their death agonies the unhappy men did not distinguish ; 
it was, on the contrary, the charge; furious charge, which they heard, and the 
Duke sent forward, to sustain Walpole's companies, other yp ag and others 
yet, who all, one after the other, broke upon the rampart of rocks furnished with 
such intrepid defenders. < 

The position, in other circumstances, would certainly have remained impreg- 
nable; the deaths, insignificant on the side of the Irish, amounted on that of the 
enemy to a considerable number; but the hasheesh had not vainly carried its de- 
bilitating effects into the arteries, and the arms which held the muskets, suddenly 
relaxing, offered only a childish resistance to the aggressor precisely at the moment 
when, doubtful of success, 2 sent Sir Richard to the attack, ordering him 
to conquer at any price, if he wished to redeem his foolish clemency of the previous 
evening. 

And Marian heard the command and the recommendation at the same time that 

she heard Sir Harvey order his best marksmen to check this new attacking column 
and to aim especially at the leaders. 
- “Whoever shall lay one low will deserve well of the country.“ And seizing a 
‘rifle himself, he tried to hit Bradwell who was calmly advancing, with his cane un- 
der his arm, surrounded by bullets which grazed him, scratched the ground about 
his feet, and struck his soldiers behind him on either side. 

“Forward!” said he. And now he began the ascent, apparently as coolly as he 
would have cleared the seps of an ordinary stairway, although projectiles con- 
verged towards him from all sides. 

Marian looked at him not without poignant emotion; with each second, her 
heart oppressed, she believed she should see him rolling to the bottom, and sud- 
denly she murmured: 

“My God! It is for him that I am afraid!” 

And having collected herself with a prayer, she exclaimed again: 

“My God! It is for him that I pray!” 

Completely worn out, the pike-men retreated, casa the plateau, and under 
the tempest of bullets Sir Richard was still climbing the declivity. 

„To the rescue, comrades!” cried Paddy, who continued: 

“At Dublin, one breezy day, I came near getting a chimney on my head.. 
With a tempest like this, the rocks of the cliff shall melt upon the backs of the 
assailants.” 

“Saint Patrick, protect us!“ prayed Edith. 

“Not only Saint Patrick,” rejoined Paddy Neil, “but Saint Peter and Saint 
Rock!” 


O as- 


And using their pikes as levers, he and a dozen of his comrades pried off enor- 
mous fragments of rock, and succeeded in rolling them into space, causing fright- 
ful cries of pain and furious shouts of rage where they fell. 

Marian, leaning over the edge of the abyss, closed her eyes, and tried at first not 
to hear; then, on the contrary, she tried to distinguish, among the cries, if any 
came from the breast of Sir Bradwell. But what foolishness! If he should fall, 
pain would not draw from him an exclamation. He would die stoically. Then 
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she looked upon the means of defence improvised by Paddy as monstrous, and al- 
y. — yes, cowardly, —aud she was about to say so when she saw 


Free from harm, without a wound, impertarbable, he continued his way, his uni- 
form wet with steaming blood and splashed with fragments of brain. He was 
wiping his face, which was also soiled. 

felt her eyes upon him and turned his own towards Marian; but, thus en- 

d, he did not notice a sword raised over his head, which would undoubtedly 

split it if he did not suddenly parry or dodge it; she almost cried out to him to be- 

ware, but by a lucky chance a bullet broke the arm which brandished the fatal 
weapon and checked the confession on her lips. 

At first she applauded, but was instantly ashamed. 

In which camp did she consider herself, then? An Irish girl! She had no soul! 
Her oath of renunciation on the Gospel a comedy in that case; her kiss given to 
Paddy — that is, to the victim of the hatred of the torturers—a grimace, an affec- 
tation, or the unreflecting act of her excited nerves, and it shrunk to the level of 
the most ordinary crisis. 

Paddy Neill! Now, on Richard's account, she felt for him an animadversion 
which would readily change into a feeling of deeper hostility, and though salvation 
rested in the hands which bore the rocks, she revolted against the expedient, not 
from humanity, not from charity, not in behalf of all those whom the weight of 
the boulders would break, but for the benefit of a single one, to save the only Sir 
Bradwell, so terrible moreover,—in fact, the worst of executioners, in case he 
should carry out the sacrilegious threats made by him three days before. 

But she violently put aside this conjecture; words pronounced in anger, a cruelty 
of which one makes a show in order to intimidate; his back turned, it was all over. 
The other evening, in their house, had not Richard, on coming to the aid of Sir 
Newington, contradicted by his attitude, by his horror at the savage struggle in 
progress, his former odious proposals of massacre and his implacable declarations 
of war? 

Nothing was more natural than that he should march with the English troops, 
at their head, leading them to the assault, at a time when no one but the old or 
the infirm remained motionless at their firesides awaiting events. To avoid being 
suspected of cowardice at his age, notwithstanding the sympathy he had thus far 
shown for the Irish, he had been obliged to mingle in the struggle, to affront its 
perils, and since she had repudiated his offers to serve ireland: bes participated in 
the operations of the opposing camp. 

But without wrath, without any animosity, and, who knows? perhaps that he 
might meet death, the end of an existence of repentance and despair, the termina- 
tion of an ignominious life. 

Thus severely did she rate the treason of Sir Richard in regard to his father; 
and since he lacked sufficient energy to escape from its practice, from the solicita- 
tions of this unworthy and tempting crime, and since she refused him the hope of 
salvation in the future, whaj reason had he for dragging out on earth a painful 
and lamentable existence? 

Fresh pity seized her, in spite of the remonstrances which she addressed to her- 
self the minute before, and, without going the length of criminal wishes— Oh, no! 
far from that, never —that victory might favor Sir Richard, she formulated prayers 
that he might escape the shots fired at him from all directions. The others, his 
soldiers,—well! let them perish to the last man; but let him, fighting alone 
against all, be made prisoner, or allowed to retreat, slightly wounded, incapaci- 
tated from exposing himself anew. 

No! rather a serious wound, but one from which he would recover after a dan- 
pou sickness, in the course of which the austere reflections of long wakeful 

ours would drive away whatever remained of his guilty passion for Lady Ellen, 
and, in the weakness of his convalescence, another gentle face of a young girl partly 
seen would take the place, in this reviving heart, of the refractory Irish woman ! 

In an instant she was seized with a desire to inflict the saving wound herself 
with her own hand, to grasp the rifle of a crippled neighbor and strike him with a 
bullet; but where should she aim in order not to kill him or occasion a fracture 
which would leave him forever disabled? She knew how to fire; she stopped the 
efani crows in their flight; but now she trembled too much and renounced her 

esign. 

Te became needless, moreover; an enormous block was loosened by the efforts of 
Paddy and his comrades, who toiled and sweat like cattle under the hot midsum- 
mer sun, and, as the stone fell, Sir Richard disappeared before the eyes of Marian, 
who instinctively closed the lids, fainting, though still standing. But her brief 
swoon over, she saw Richard again, picking himself up; with his bleeding fingers, 
which he did not even stanch, he picked up his sword torn from the belt, and with 
no apparent wound save that his joints were simply bruised, but not dislocated, he 
having been hit by the rock but 6 saved from being crushed, he sum- 
moned the hesitating ones, more or less 55 ed, but capable of a new effort, and 
the reinforcements which Newington sent him, to a new assault, and once more 

the ascent. 

Again all the guns singled him out, but the more ardent shot away the tops of 
rocks around his body, without doubt because of the virulence of the hurricane 
which juggled the bullets and shook the muskets like pliant branches of shrubbery 
in the firmest hands, and all the more then the hands of the marksmen whom the 
hasheesh had enervated. 

Nevertheless, two, three projectiles successively penetrated his uniform, and 
blood stained his shoulder aud ran over his chest; but he did not bend for that, 
butcontinued the arduous ascent, encouraging his subordinates. 

“Forward! forward!" repeated he. 

His look riveted on Mariau, he questioned her mentally and in a manner so elo- 
quent, so explicit, that she comprehended him as clearly as if he spoke. 

Fixed, decided, without weakness, without a passing gleam of tenderness, these 
looks were equivalent to a summons. Surely Richard was aware of the piteous 
fashion in which the ge had failed, and was not accompanying Newington as 
an amateur, or that they might not doubt his bravery, but to keep his execrable 
promise. 

So far he had not personally used his weapons; he faced death without reply: 
but to urge on others; to lead them back, after a repulse, to the combat; to excite 
their emulation by his audacity, his coolness, his luck, which left him untouched 
amid the bullets and rocks; to participate in the furious action, sure to end in piti- 
less butcheries; to make himself an accomplice in command and in execution, — 
did not these things lay upon him a responsibility worse than the highest after 
Newington's? 

And, irritated by these persistent checks, intoxicated with powder, motion, and 
tumult, at last he would use his sword, dip it in the blood of the enemy, and, after 
this baptism, holding back no longer, kill like any Briton, his coreligionist in mur- 
der, like the survivors of the Infernal Mob, his equals in hatred! 

Then, this not sufficing to satisfy his thirst for blood, whereas now he simply 
urged to victory, he would order unlimited massacre of those who should stiil 
struggle against him, of those also who should disarm, of those, if they encoun- 
tated such, who should beg for mercy. 
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oportion as she deciphered the tumultuous thought of Sir 
Bradwell, reflected the sadness and horror which invaded the soul of the young 
girl, and Bradwell, seeing what sentiments he inspired instead of the desired sub- 
mission, was filled with wrath; she blinded him, she unsettled his brain, and filled 
it with a determination to commit terrible cruelties. 

Marian saw this, and ran to r. 

“Your dagger!“ she said, without preface, holding out her hand to receive it. 

Brought home by one of her ancestors from a voyage to the Indies, the blade 
which she asked for, short, narrow, but serpentine, with a groove running its entire 
length, had this oF onal peculiarity, —that, poisoned, its wound, though a mere 
scratch of the epidermis causing only a drop of blood to flow, proved fatal in a 
few minutes. 

So Treor refused it to her, pleading that there was danger that, in striking the 
enemy, the weapon might, if not handled firmly, turn in the hand and cause the 
death of whoever was using it in defence. 

“Exactly. Give it to me!” repeated the young girl, in a serious voice. 

And, reminding her grandfather of a confession made at the time of her fatal 
love for the Englishman, —a love, she had informed him, which reached in Rich- 
ard the point of criminal frenzy,—she told him of the demand of Newington's 
son and his threats if she did not yield. å 
To be continued. 
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83. It is the same with the other natural elements. Water as it flows past in 
the stream is natural wealth, and not the subject of price. The man who should 
seize upon a stream of water and fence it up or turn it aside, for the purpose of 
levying a tribute upon those who lived below him upon the same stream, in the 
form of a price for their n supplies, would commit an obvious breach of 
natural law. But although water, in its natural condition, is not equitably suscep- 
tible of price, yet so soon as human labor is bestowed upon it by any person for 
the benefit of another, a ps may be rightfully affixed to the water, to be precisely 
measured by the cost or burden of the labor so bestowed. Every individual has a 
right to appropriate so much of the common natural wealth as is requisite to the 
supply of his wants. So soon as I have a up a pitcher full of water from the 
spring or stream, it is no longer mere natural wealth; it is a product of my labor as 
well. It is thus my individual property. No one has a right to take it from me 
without my consent, and in case I do consent, I have an equitable and just right 
to demand a price equal to the burden I have assumed, which consists of the labor, 
the risk, or whatever else made it a burden. If I have merely dipped it up, the 
equitable price is a trifle probably not worth considering; but if 2 carried it 
two miles over a — plain, it may be considerable; and if I have run the risk 
of ing it for the sake of another through the brisk fire from an enemy’s bat- 
tery, the risk will enter equitably into the estimate of the price: (121.) In all 
these cases it is not really the natural wealth itself, the land or the water, which 
seguire a price, a uman labor and ped elements which are seers: upon 
it. Nothing is pro the rightful subject of price but repugnance overcome. But as 
the portions of natural wealth to which human labor has thus been added are the 
objects which are wanted by the purchaser, and which are delivered to him when 
the peie is paid, it is natural to an of them as 3 the price. + 

84. It is obvious from this application of the principle of cost, which we have 
seen is nothing but the scientific measure of equity, that simple equity cuts up by 
the roots every species of speculation in lands. It will be seen, in the next place, 
that it cuts up equally anot! 4 Fr of speculation, which the world hardly sus- 
pects of being, although it is, in principle and in its oppressive results, equally 
iniquitous, — that is, speculation in talent, natural skill, ur genius. The definitions 
and principles above stated render it obvious that no man has any just or equitable 
as to charge a price for that which it cost nothing of human labor to create. 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

85. A superior natural tact for the performance of any function or labor ren- 
ders it easier instead of harder to perform the function or labor. It makes the 
burden ordinarily lighter instead of heavier, and consequently, upon the Cost 
Principle, reduces instead of augmenting the price. I say, “ordinarily,” because the 
case may happen of a person having a high degree of natural ability for a particu- 
lar kind of industry, and having at the same time, from some special cause, an 
unusual repugnance to its performance, and it must be constantly remembered that 
it is the degree of personal repugnance overcome which measures the price. As 
the rule, however, the taste or attraction for a given pursuit accompanies and cor- 
responds to the degree of excellence in it, and in that case the remarkable result 
above stated flows from the principle. 

86. Naturally enough, a conclusion so strikingly dissimilar to all that is now 
seen in practice or entertained in idea will be received at first blush with some 
suspicions of its soundness. It will be found, however, upon examination, that 
the consequences of admitting it are all beneficent and harmonious. They are, in 
fact, 1 to the solution of the problem of true social relations. 

87. Talent, natural skill, or genius, distinguished from such ability as is the result 
of labor or acquisition, is one species of natural wealth. It is not, like earth, air, and 
water, equally distributed by nature to all men, and cannot, therefore, be equally 
enjoyed y all. Those on whom it has been conferred in a high degree have a 
kind of enjoyment of it in the fact of its possession, which cannot be participated 
with others. It is the same with health or personal beauty, or a naturally ful 
deportment. In this particular way, although it is natural wealth, it is individual 
wealth also, There are other ways, however, in which it is not individual or ex- 
clusive, but in which it may be partaken of by all around, as when we experience 
the pleasure of looking upon a beautiful countenance or a graceful figure, or when 
we enjoy the creations of another's genius, or the productions of another's natural 
endowments. This kind of enjoyment is bestowed by nature gratuitously, and is 
not confined to the individual who produces it. It is the common patrimony of 
mankind as much as air, earth, and water. 

88. It follows from these considerations that neither the forensic talents be- 
stowed by nature upon a Daniel Webster, nor the musical endowments of a Jenny 
Lind, nor the natural agility of the mountebank, constitute any legitimate or 
equitable basis of price, for imple sole they have cost their possessors 
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nothing, and it has already been settled that cost is the only legitimate ground 
of price. 

. Observe, in the first place, that I do not say that the labor which it may 
require on their part to exercise these natural talents is not a legitimate basis of 
price. On the contrary, I affirm that it is so, and that such labor is the only basis 
of price in the performance, and hence that the price of the performance is equita- 
bly limited by the ora amount of the labor in it, estimated according to its re- 

ce to the individual, relatively to other kinds of labor, — not augmented one 
iota on account of the extraordinary natural abilities which the performance demands. 
There is in that element no labor, no repugnance overcome, no cost, and consequently 
no basis of price. 

90. Observe, in the next place, that labor expended prior to the performance, 
in cultivating the natural talent and fitting it for the performance, is an element 
of cost, a Ais proportion of which may be equitably charged upon each specific 
exhibition of the talent. This point will be more fully considered presently in 


treating of the constituents of cost. (121.) 

91. It will be objected that under this system talent and skill receive no po 
tection. Talent and skill are intellectual strength, and it is not strength but 
weakness which demands protection. Talent and skill now enable their posses- 
sors to subject the world as effectually, through its industrial relations, as prowess 
and physical manhood formerly enabled their possessors to do so upon the battle- 
fields of past history. The dominion of physical ——— is now partially becom- 
ing extinct. We are in the midst of the zego of intellectual superiority, which is 
far more subtle and intricate in the modes of its tyrannical action. The discovery 
of the true laws of social order will not be, therefore, the discovery of increased 
facilities for talent or intellectual power to exert itself for its own immediate and 
selfish aggrandizement, but the precise contrary. 

92. At the same time talent and skill will always command, like paysa man- 
hood, a certain degree of ho and secure, indirectly, more refined aud yet 
more substantial rewards than direct appropriation would confer. In discussing 
the subject of price we are by no means discussing all the possible effects of per- 
formance, but only that one which forms the basis of a demand for a direct equi- 
valent or compensation. 

3. Price is that which a party may p ly demand AS MIS RIGHT, in considera- 
tion of services rendered. It relates, 4 ‘ore, to exact justice between the parties, 
and justice has in it no touch of mercy, or gratitude, or benevolence,— no tribute 
of admiration, no homage. It does not exclude the exercise of those sentiments 
after its own demands are satisfied, but, for itself it knows nothing of that sort. 
Justice demands Equity, exact Equivalents, Burden for Burden; and will be satis- 
fied with nothing else. To understand the N sphere of these various 
affections we must indiridualize their functions. It is essential not only to the 
security of rights, but bap in order that benevolence or homage be felt and ac- 

ted as such, that the limits of each should be exactly defined. The rendition 
oE Tois is the basis, or platform, or prior condition, upon which benevolence 
must rest. The slave feels little or no gratitude toward his master for any act of 
kindness which the master may do, use he is conscious that the master is liv- 
ing in an unjust relation toward him, and that he owes him as matter of justice 
more than he grants as an indulgence. This apparent destitution of the senti- 
ment of gratitude reacts upon the master, and he despises and depreciates the 
moral constitution of the slave. The fault is in the absence of the prior condition 
of Justice, which alone authorizes benevolence, which then inspires gratitude, and 
all conspire to institute and maintain friendly and harmonious relations. A char- 
ity bestowed while justice is withheld is always an insult. 

4. Again, according to a law of the human mind, injustice persisted in begets 
aversion or hatred on rt of the perpetrator as well, toward the object of it 
But justice cannot be rendered while one is ignorant of what justice is; and since 
no one who does not know that Cost is the Limit of Price knows what the limits 
of justice are, it follows that every one has been living in relations of injustice 
toward all around him. A partial consciousness of this truth tends still farther to 
inspire ill-will on the part of the governors toward the governed, of the employers 
toward the employed, and of masters toward slaves. yt it will be perceived 
that a denial of justice operates through two channels to prevent the natural flow 
of benevolence, by hindering its bestowment, at the same time that it enfeebles or 
destroys the appreciation of it by the recipient. 

95. Still again, from ignorance of the landmarks of justice or Equity, acts are 
continually done under the supposition that justice demands them, and with no 
sentiment of benevolence, which should fall within the province of benevolence, 
while the same ignorance on the other hand hinders their acknowledgment as be- 
nevolent acts, and prevents, consequently, the appropriate sentiment of gratitude 
or reciprocal benevolence, which should be the result. 

6. The magnificent testimonial bestowed by the 3 people upon Rowland 
Hill for his conception of the idea of cheap postage and his exertions in behalf of 
the reform had in it nothing discordant with true principles, because it was be- 
stowed as a gratuitous homage and accepted as such. Whenever all obstructions 
to the natural exuberance of benevolence toward those who confer benefits upon 
us are removed by the establishment of equitable relations, such voluntary tributes 
repeated on all hands will furnish a richer inheritance for genius than the beggarly 
and precarious subsistence which now enures from po and patent-laws. ‘The 
testimonial to Rowland Hill was not the price of his services, any more than a 
bridal present is the price of affection. Had he opened an account of debtor and 
creditor with the nation, and oun them a-hundred thousand pounds as the 
price of his services, gratitude would have been extinguished by the preposterous 
pretension, and benevolence have Ween converted into aversion and disgust. The 

le, ignorant of the law of equivalents as a principle, would have felt it as an 
instinct, and have been repelled unwittingly * breach of it. To make the 
higher class of services a matter of price at all somewhat depreciates their esti- 


mate. The artist and the inventor is apt to feel something akin to de; ation, 
when forced to prefer a pecuniary demand in return for the fruits of his genius. 
Every genuine artist has an instinct for being an amateur performer solely. There 


is an intimation in this fact that in the true social order the rewards of genius will 
either cease to be pecuniary altogether, or, if not, that they will be wholly aban- 
doned to the voluntary largesse of mankind. (174.) 

97. The Cost Principle deals wholly with price,—that is, with that to which 
the party rendering the service should limit his demand, if fixed by himself, not to what 
it is proper, or becoming, or natural that others should bestow as a gratuity, which 
latter is a matter solely for their consideration. This last is not his 2 

908. It is in this rigid sense that it is affirmed that Jenny Lind has no equitable 
right to charge more for an hour expended in singing than any other person should 
receive for an hour of labor equally repugnant, and which has involved equal con- 
tingencies of prior labor and the like. Even that price is then divisible among all 
who hear her, The refining results of this operation of the 3 in diffusing 
the benefits of superior endowments in every sphere amon e whole people will 

ir 


be traced out into infinite ramifications by the reader for himself. 
To be continned, 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel." — PROUDHON. 
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A Spooner Publication Fund. 

Lysander Spooner left no will. His estate consisted 
of a stock of printed pamphlets, of which he was the 
author, and an immense quantity of manuscripts. 
Many of the latter have never been published, and 
some of them are of high importance. His legal heirs 
are people who had no sympathy with or comprehen- 
sion of his ideas and who regarded him as an outcast, 
— people manifestly unfit to have the custody of his 
interests. Consequently I have purchased of them the 
entire stock of pamphlets and manuscripts at no little 
risk and expense, and I intend to publish as many of 
the manuscripts as I can. For this purpose I now 
open a subscription, and appeal for aid to all who are 
willing to render it. To readers of Liberty I do not 
need to dwell upon the importance of the work. The 
manuscripts cover a vast range of subjects. I have 
not space even for their titles. Among them are trea- 
tises on finance, marriage, property, government, and 
religion, unpublished parts of “ Natural Law,” “ Revo- 
lution,” and “No Treason,” and second and third 
letters to Grover Cleveland. This is but a mere hint 
at their value. Whatever is subscribed to this fund 
must be considered as an outright donation. I can 
give the subscribers no guarantees beyond the simple 
assurance that I will do the best that I can to properly 
put Mr. Spooner’s work before the world as he left it. 
For the benefit of this fund his printed pamphlets will 
be sold. An advertisement of them will be found in 
another column. Some of them are rare, and may 
never be reprinted. All receipts from their sale above 
their cost to me will go to swell the fund. Let the 
orders and the contributions be numerous, generous, 
and prompt. The following have been received thus 
far: 


Gertrude B. Kelly 5 5 5 n 810.00 
Geo. W. Searle . . . . . 5.00 
Walter C. Wright . . . . 2.00 


Bens. R. Tucker. 


The Method of Anarchy. 


To the editor of the San Francisco “People” Anar- 
chism is evidently a new and puzzling doctrine. It 
having been propounded by an Anarchist from a pub- 
lic platform in that city that Anarchism must come 
about by peaceful methods and that physical force is 
never justifiable except in self-defence, the “People” 
declares that, except physical force, it can see but two 
methods of settling the labor question, — one the vo- 
luntary surrender of privileges by the privileged class, 
which it thinks ridiculous, and the other the ballot, 
which it rightly describes as another form of force. 
Therefore the “People,” supposing itself forced to 
choose between persuasion, the ballot, and direct phy- 
sical force, selects the last. If I were forced to the 
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| alternative of leaving a question unsettled or attempt- 


ing one of three ineffectual means of settling it, I think 
I should leave it unsettled. It would seem the wiser 
course to accept the situation. But the situation is 
not so hopeless. There is a fourth method of settling 
the difficulty, of which the “People” seems never to 
have heard,—the method of passive resistance, the 
most potent weapon ever wielded by man against op- 
pression. Power feeds on its spoils, and dies when its 
victims refuse to be despoiled. They can’t persuade 
it to death, they can't vote it to death, they can’t shoot 
it to death, but they can always starve it to death. 
When a determined body of people, sufficiently strong 
in numbers and force of character to command respect 
and make it unsafe to imprison them, shall agree to 
quietly close their doors in the faces of the tax-col- 
lector and the rent-collector, and shall, by issuing their 
own money in defiance of legal prohibition, at the same 
time cease paying tribute to the money-lord, govern- 
ment, with all the privileges which it grants and the 
monopolies which it sustains, will go by the board. 
Does the “People” think this impracticable? I call 
its attention, then, to the vast work that was done six 
years ago in Ireland by the old Irish Land League, in 
defiance of perhaps the most powerful government on 


cates | earth, simply by shutting the door in the face of the 


rent-collector alone. Within a few short months from 
the inauguration of the “No-Rent” policy landlordry 
found itself upon the verge of dissolution. It was at 
its wits’ end. Confronted by this intangible power, it 
knew not what todo. It wanted nothing so much as 
to madden the stubborn peasantry into becoming an 
actively belligerent mob which could be mowed down 
with Gatling guns. But, barring a paltry outbreak here 
and there, it was impossible to goad the farmers out of 
their quiescence, and the grip of the landlords grew 
weaker every day. 

“Ah! but the movement failed,” I can hear the 
“People” reply. Yes, it did fail; and why? Because 
the peasants were acting, not intelligently in obedience 
to their wisdom, but blindly in obedience to leaders 
who betrayed them at the critical moment. Thrown 
into jail by the government, these leaders, to secure 
their release, withdrew the “No-Rent Manifesto,” 
which they had issued in the first place not with any 
intention of freeing the peasants from the burden of 
an “immoral tax,” but simply to make them the tools 
of their political advancement. Had the people real- 
ized the power they were exercising and understood 
the economic situation, they would not have resumed 
the payment of rent at Parnell’s bidding, and today 
they might have been free. The Anarchists do not 
propose to repeat their mistake. That is why they are 
devoting themselves entirely to the inculcation of prin- 
ciples, especially of economic principles. In steadfastly 
pursuing this course regardless of clamor, they alone 
are laying a sure foundation for the success of the re- 
volution, though to the “People” of San Francisco, 
and to all people who are in such a devil of a hurry 
that they can’t stop to think, they seem to be doing 
nothing at all. T. 


Beauties of Labor Politics. 

John Swinton reminds his readers that the supply of 
presidential timber for the next campaign is now in 
order. He invites suggestions. Some have responded, 
but none have pleased him. It is a curious fact that 
the name of the man who in the not very distant past 
caused so much exultation and enthusiasm in the ranks 
of labor and so much confusion and impotent fury in 
the counsels of the great body of plunderers and drones 
is occurring to no one of these people. In vain will 
the impartial observer seek to explain to himself this 
sudden desertion of Henry George, — the new prophet 
who “lighted a sun” when he broached his land-value- 
tax scheme. The truth of politics is stranger than 
fiction, and “labor” politics, though still in its infancy, 
is already displaying unmistakable signs of great art 
and genius. There is a future full of glorious promise 
for the labor party, and I call for three cheers in its 
honor. 

Labor party, did I say? I apologize; labor parties: 
for there are two in full swing, with hopeful prospects 
of another addition before long. There is the Union 


Labor Party, standing on the platform of “everything 
in general and nothing in particular,” and appro- 
priately representing the hosts of labor who are sure 
they want something, but can't tell what; and there is 
the “George” party with the platform: “Tax us and 
make us happy, and Henry George knows all about it.“ 
These parties are holding conventions, organizing, and 
preparing to save the country. But their most valu- 
able work consists in furnishing useful information 
about each other, and thereby enabling us to choose 
between them and decide with which we should cast 
our lot. Thus we learn from “John Swinton’s Paper 
that the managers and leaders of the “George” party 
are traitors and selfish schemers, whose policy is “rule 
or ruin,” who antagonize the Union Labor Party 
through jealousy and personal ambition, and who, in 
the last campaign, made disgraceful and shameful bar- 
gains with the enemy, the hirelings of monopoly and 
jobbery. But how about the integrity, honesty, and 
reliability of the Union Labor Party? The New York 
„Leader“ has nothing but sneers and cutting sarcasms 
for it. We are informed that, as a “labor” party, it 
is of no consequence whatever, but that there can be no 
doubt as to the part some of its moving spirits have 
played in the last campaign, when they tried to sell 
labor votes to Hewitt. 

Thunder and lightning! Are these the parties that 
feel it to be their mission to reform and remedy the 
abuses of the corrupted old parties? What remains 
for the sovereign American voter who, ballot in hand 
(for vote he must), is unable to determine whether he 
needs more to be saved from his friends than from his 
enemies? Ah! there is still some loyalty and moral 
worth left in the labor world. Powderly is the man, 
the conservative, practical, “ American,” sober-minded 
Powderly, and that solid and respectable element 
whom he represents, — these are the true friends of re- 
form. Alas! even this last idol is cruelly smashed and 
shattered by pitiless reality. An official circular, duly 
issued, signed, and sealed, from an assembly of Knights, 
squarely accuses Powderly of being a tool of monopoly 
and charges him with treason and corruption. Poor 
Powderly! The pathetic and deeply touching scene at 
the convention, when he so nobly manifested his over- 
flowing devotion to the American flag, seems to have 
been utterly lost on his ungrateful and unpatriotic fol- 
lowers. All this, however, is quite natural. There is 
no room for surprise in the world of politics. But, as 
the American citizen will vote, I would here nominate 
a ticket which has at least the merit of being bold, 
and on which all political parties, labor as well as cap- 
ital, which, whatever their pretended differences, have 
at bottom one common purpose,—to deny liberty and 
perpetuate one or another form of spoliation,—can 
cordially unite. 

For president of the United Despotisms: Jay Gould. 

For vice-president: Jacob Sharp. 

Platform of the consolidated political parties: “The 
people be damned.” 

As to all the offices at the government’s disposal, 
they can be filled indiscriminately, for, whether „la- 
bor” or “capital” politicians get there, the platform 
is sure to be successfully carried out. 

V. Yarros. 


False Friends of Individual Liberty. 


The Builders of Chicago, in their warfare upon the 
unions, profess to be the only original and simon pure 
defenders of individual liberty. In a long proclama- 
tion recently issued they conclude with the following 
spread-eagle peroration : 

Individual liberty is the dearest possession of the American 
people. We intend to stand by it and protect it in every 
emergency, and to our mind there has never been before 
presented an occasion more significant and decisive than the 
present, and in doing all we can to maintain it we feel that 
we are fighting, not for our own selfish ends alone, but for 
the welfare and protection of every individual,in the land. 

Individual liberty is not incompatible with associations, 
and associations are not incompatible with individual liberty. 
On the contrary, they should go hand in hand. We call upon 
all to sustain us in maintaining all that is good and in defeat- 
ing all that is bad in this difficult problem of labor. 

Liberty is our watchword, and this struggle is but a con- 
tinuation of that endeavor which began a hundred years ago, 
when the little band of patriots at Concord bridge fired that 
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shot heard round the world, which was the first blow in es- 
tablishing American independence. 
J. M. BLAIR, 
Epwarp E. ScRIBNER, 
Wiiu1aMm H. Sar wand, 
Joux H. Tucker, 
Executive Board of the National Association of Builders. 


So far, good; let us see how far they are willing to 
go in their virtuous endeavor to secure liberty. Does 
liberty exist where rent, interest, and profit hold the 
employee in economic subjection to the legalized pos- 
sessor of the means of life? To plead for individual 
liberty under the present social conditions, to refuse to 
abate one jot of the control that legalized capital has 
over individual labor, and to assert that the demand 
for restrictive or class legislation comes only from the 
voluntary associations of workmen is not alone the 
height of impudence, but a barefaced jugglery of 
words. 

The workman wants liberty to acquire a piece of 
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restriction, freedom of trade and commerce, of produc- | stated that that in itself should not deprive him of 


tion and distribution, would at ouce adjust itself to the 
minimum expense, and cost would necessarily become 
the limit of price. 

As water ever seeks a level, and whatever may be 
the obstacles placed against its flow, the law holds 
good, so trade and industry are ever seeking freedom 
to flow where natural conditions indicate they should. 
It is not what liberty we still possess that is the fault, 
but the enforced restrictions which ren at liberty 
as unreal as a scarecrow would be if labe goddess 
of liberty. If the Master Builders want liberty, let 
them assist in removing all restrictions, and all the 
tyrannies of a “walking delegate,” the necessity for 
limiting apprentices, and the arbitrariness of trade- 
unions will vanish as the morning mist before the 
rising sun. 

Come out, gentlemen, and cease to be Anarchists in 
oja Thomas Paine said in his “Rights of Man” 


land for a home, but he finds himself disinherited from that 


man’s birthright, unless he pays toll to some one who 
claims that a parchment title-deed has conferred upon 
him the sole right to dispose or to hold this land as 
he may see fit. And he himself by his labor has in- 
creased the value of the land he desires to purchase, 
for the pressure of population and increasing demand 
in a manufacturing community inevitably raises the 
price. In short, land values are a social product, of 
which only the legalized holder reaps the benefit. If 
the community had to pay a direct tax to the posses- 
sor of land instead of the present indirect tax in the 
form of rent, it is likely the National Association of 
Builders, or some other, would see the point, and pierce 
our ears with their vehement denunciations of this in- 
vasion of their individual liberty. Let them stand by 
their own logic, and denounce as infamous the great 
National Association that, through the process of le- 
galization, renders a social product—land values — 
a monopoly for a few. Let the disinherited have a 
taste of individual liberty as well as the privileged 
landlords, and there will be less ground for dispute in 
the building trades. Individual liberty would settle 
the difficulty, if not their Association also. 

Again, has the workman individual liberty to com- 
pete with the master builder? Can a union enter the 
market on equal terms with the great capitalist? The 
thought is absurd. But why not? Because behind 
the capitalist, as we know him today, privilege stands 
as support. To be consistent in asserting individual 
liberty, the Builders should repudiate that National 
Association that, through legalization, confers privi- 
lege and power upon capital,—that transforms the 
fruits of honest industry into a hideous Moloch which 
stands with outstretched arms to receive as sacrificial 
victims the toilers who made that capital possible. 
Capital in itself is man’s best friend, the true saviour 
that opens the march of progress and that has trans- 
formed society into peaceable pursuits. But under 
the blasting hand of legalization, where privilege sits 
entrenched and mocks at penury and want, its mission 
is thwarted. As Satan is said to have been once an 
angel of light, so, in this denial of individual liberty 
to credit, capital has become a demon of hell. Be logi- 
cal, gentlemen, and assert individual liberty for credit, 
—free banking,—and protest against the shackles 
which deprive you of this inalienable right. 

Yet again, if they would have men enjoy individual 
liberty, — and they say, “we intend to stand by it and 
protect it in every emergency,”— where will they stand 
on the profit system? If they succeed in securing 
liberty “in every emergency,” necessarily all restric- 
tions cease. Privilege and restriction are the antithe- 
ses of each other; the one implies the presence of the 
other. Their own logic leads them, as we have seen, 
to the denial of exclusive privilege or monopoly of land 
or money, — that is, if they are consistent and under- 
stand the meaning of the words they use so flippantly. 
Individual liberty and chartered rights cannot co- 
exist; Liberty and Authority are as directly antithet- 
ical as God and Devil. Consequently, when these 
Anarchistic Builders, provided they escape the clutches 
of Chief Ebersold and Clubber Bonfield, shall have 
established individual liberty, the profit-system must 
necessarily fall, for, under the absence of ale and 
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It is a perversion of terms to say that a charter gives 
rights. It operates by a contrary effect,—that of taking 
rights away. Rights are inherently in all the inhabitants, 
but charters, by annulling those rights in the majority, leave 
the right by exclusion in the hands of a few. If charters 
were constructed so as to express in direct terms “ that every 
inhabitant who is not a member of a corporation shall not 
exercise the right of voting,“ such charters would, in the 
face, be charters, not of rights, but of exclusion. The effect 
is the same under the form in which they now stand ; and 
the only persons on whom they now operate are the persons 
whom they exclude. 

As apostles of individual liberty, the Builders should 
recognize this, and pave the way for their own extine- 
tion as “bosses” by carrying their logic to its legiti- 
mate conclusions. 

No man or body of men can demand individual 
liberty and consent to the least modification of that 
liberty. Individual liberty and free competition are 
identical. Individual liberty means complete freedom 
of trade and industry; neither the employer nor em- 
ployee can have “rights” which give him the least 
economic power over his fellow man. If the Builders 
believe that some restriction, some legalized or char- 
tered right, should be preserved, they are enemies of 
liberty, and should take their stand in some of the va- 
rious schools of State Socialism, anywhere on the scale 
between Bismarck at one end and Laurence Gronlund 
at the other. The adherents of each, and of all inter- 
mediate schools, unite in decrying individual liberty 
as utopian, except, like the Builders, where they are 
personally interested. Dyer D. Lum. 


The junior editor of “Lucifer” repudiates all re- 
sponsibility for the gossip about my private affairs 
which appeared in its columns, and admits that its 
publication was a “great outrage” upon me. On this 
point, then, he is excused. But the senior editor, Mr. 
Harman, aggravates the offence by defending it. And 
even the junior editor pleads impulse and feeling in 
behalf of the writer. This is a foreign consideration. 
The article in question proved the writer to be a per- 
son much too contemptible for notice. My grievance 
is against the editor, whom I once thought of as a man 
who would not allow his impulses to betray him into 
indecency. Whatever he may do hereafter, I should 
be foolish to complain, for I know now what to expect. 
In our attitude towards men much depends upon this 
question of expectation. When Elisée Reclus, for in- 
stance, celebrated the illegal union of his daughters to 
the young men of their choice by a banquet given to 
friends and relatives, I was agreeably surprised at find- 
ing him so far advanced, and I referred to the matter 
approvingly. Reclus, so far as I knew, had no previ- 
ous record on this subject. Mr. Walker now wants to 
know why I approved Reclus’s course and denounced 
his. One reason is that from Mr. Walker I was pre- 
pared for the best and did not get it. But there is 
another and more important distinction. Reclus was 
nowhere guilty of the one and only thing which I have 
condemned in Mr. Walker as a betrayal of Anarchistic 
principle, — namely, the setting-up of legal marriage 
as a realization of this principle. Of Mr. Walker's 
publication of his sexual relations I have spoken sim- 
ply as a piece of folly; in my first article I expressly 


Anarchistic support against the interfering - State. 
But Mr. Walker reminds me that I commended Reclus 
even in this particular, and I am very willing to ad- 
mit that, in speaking of “M. Reclus’s wise example,” I 
did not discriminate as carefully as I should have 
done. For this there were two reasons: first, my mind 
was dwelling entirely on Reclus’s rebellion against le- 
gality; second, in 1882, when I wrote the words quoted, 
I did not have so strong a sense as I have now of the 
essential indelicacy which a man and woman commit 
when they announce from the housetop with a flourish 
of trumpets that they are about to sleep together. 


Because I characterized as silly E. C. Walker's de- 
termination to stay in jail rather than pay costs, he 
ironically infers that “an entirely different principle 
was involved when Mr. Tucker went to jail rather 
than pay his tax.“ The difference is real, despite Mr. 
Walker's irony, though not so much in principle as in 
circumstances. My resistance to taxation stood on its 
own merits. Mr. Walker’s resistance to costs occurred 
in an affair where he had already surrendered to the 
State by setting up a defence of legality, not confes- 
sedly as a device by which to slip from a tyrant’s 
clutches, but professedly as a vindication and actual- 
ization of Anarchism in love relations. The silliness 
consisted in posing as a combatant after such an igno- 
minious surrender, in straining at a gnat after swal- 
lowing a camel. 


How many readers of Liberty would like a fine cab- 
inet photograph of Lysander Spooner at fifty cents? 
Let all who would immediately send in their orders ac- 
companied by the money, so that I may decide how 
many to print from the negative. Those who delay 
in ordering may have to pay a higher price. All re- 
ceipts above photographer's charges will be contri- 
buted to the Spooner Publication Fund. 


A Jumped-At Conclusion. 
My dear Tucker: 
In your Liberty of May 28 I find this: 


The insinuation of the“ Truth Seeker“ that she [Mrs. E. 
D. Slenker] may be insane is a shameful insult. If that 
r would put her in an insane asylum because it differs th 
— cannot see why an should Erp e the | —— of banker 
wou! eto m Anarchists 
bocauas he differs with them 


Allow me space to say that I did not say, nor insinuate, nor 
do I think, that Mrs. Slenker should be put in an insane asy- 
lum. Neither did I say that Mrs. Slenker is insane. My 
words were: Medical men assure us that people may be 
perfectly sane on all but one subject, but be verging upon in- 
sanity regarding that one.“ That is to say, people may dwell 
upon one subject so long, almost excluding all others, that it 
becomes with them a mania, and they become “cranks” up- 
on it: such kind of folks were Jesus Christ, Mother Ann Lee, 
Mohammed Hashem, Lewis the Light, John the Baptist, and 
others. Mrs. Slenker confesses to have gone to extreme 
lengths upon a subject possessing her whole being. Never- 
theless, that was her right, and so long as she did not invade 
others“ rights by forcing her Information upon them, she 
is morally guiltless. I have said this before, and shall proba- 
bly have occasion to say it again, and I do not care to have 

your misrepresentation taken as my judgment in this case by 
bona whe rand Laverty end nat the e ee 
Yours very truly, E. M. MACDONALD. 
(There is no pertinence in Editor Macdonald’s 
words, as quoted by himself, except as they hint at 
the insanity of Mrs. Slenker, and the effect of them is 
to give additional excuse for her persecution. There 
is no more reason for classing her with Mother Ann 
Lee because she makes one idea prominent than for 
classing Mr. Macdonald with Lewis the Light. If mo- 
nomania in that sense constitutes madness, we are all 
lunatics. Macdonald's red rag is the Christian Church. 
Mine is the political State. Mrs. Slenker's is a de- 
praved husband. Comstock's is a naked woman. In 
settling our rights it is not a question which of us is 
the craziest, but which of us observes the equality of 
others. Were Macdonald to be prosecuted for blas- 
phemy, he would resent, and very properly, the con- 
duct of any friend who should make the same remark 
about him that he has made about Mrs. Slenker. I 
do not doubt that he intends to stand for her rights. 
My complaint is that in doing so he has incidentally 
contributed a stone to the foundation of her persecu- 
tion.— EDITOR tel 
Original from 
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Therefore there is but one means of saving Europe,—the ciation of Asia. 
Such is the inevitable consequence of this law of solidarity which unconsciously 
unites all humanity, and which makes the destiny of each individual dependent 
upon that of his whole nation.and the destiny of each nation upon that of all na- 
tions and tribes, of all human collectivities, in a word, large or small, which all to- 
gether constitute humanity. 

Civilize Asia! That is easy to say, but difficult to do; to civilize it in a manner 
to render it not only inoffensive, but useful to and in sympathy with the liberty 
and humanity of Europe! In official and officious regions, as well as in all cir- 
cles where conservatism, doctrinarianism, and bourgeois authoritarianism prevail, 
much is said about civilization; indeed, today they talk of nothing else. But 
what is called civilization in such circles is pure barbarism, only refined and per- 
fected in the direction of organization and not in that of the humanization of 
destructive and brutal forces. Civilization in this sense signifies exploitation, sub- 
jection, slavery, if not extermination. Bismarck, Thiers, the three emperors of 

urope, the Pope, the Sultan, all the statesmen, all the generals, of Europe, are the 
knights of this civilization. 

It is a long time since England especially, but Russia also, undertook this work 
of the civilization of Asia. ‘The principal means are, first, conquest, and then com- 
merce and religious propagandism. I have just said what I think of conquest. 
Of these three means commerce is doubtless the most efficacious. It brings Asia 
and are together by the exchange of their products, and by this means even es- 
tablishes between them a commencement of real solidarity. The peaceful invasion 
of European merchandise must necessarily c: with it— very slowly, it is truae— 
the successive introduction at least of some of customs and habits of Eur n 
life; but with these customs and habits are indissolubly bound up certain ideas, 
certain sentiments, and certain social relations, heretofore unknown in Asia; fur- 
tively, insensibly, Asia is being penetrated by at least a few drops of that human 
respect of which she is utterly ignorant and which is the true, the only foundation 
of all morality and civilization. 

Of reverence or of divine worship, which Mazzini 1 to us, probably to 
take us back to Asia, she has had only too much. All the religions Which today 
still afflict the human world were born in Asia, not even excepting the new religion 
of Mazzini, which is in reality, as I shall e eee only a very strange 
eclectic collection of Chinese, Brahministic, Buddhistic, Jewish, and Christian prin- 
ciples, —and if we should search thoroughly, we should find Mohammedanism also, 
the whole sprinkled with Platonic metaphysics and Catholico-Danteistic theosophy. 
But what has been always lacking in Asia, the — absence of which properly 
constitutes Asiatic brutality, is human respect. life of man, his dignity, his 
liberty, count for nothing there. All that is pitileasly crushed in blood and mire 
by God, by castes, by the principle of authority, by the State. Nowhere can we 
see more 5 that these two principles, these two pestilent historical fictions, — 
God and the State,—are the intellectual and moral source of all slavery; whence 
it follows that, from the point of view of intellectual and moral pi ndism, 
what must be done first of all to emancipate Asia is to destroy in its popular 
masses faith in any authority, whether divine or human. 

Is the Christian pro dism exercised ay on 80 og 5 a scale in China, in 
Cochinchina, in Japan, in the East Indies, and in Tartary, by the French Jesuits, 
by the Protestant Biblists of England and America, and by the Russian Popes, re- 

ly capable of ease of emancipating Asia, intellectually and morally? The 
question is answered decidedly in the negative by the facts. For almost three 
centuries already has Christianity, represented at first by the Portuguese mission- 
aries, later by the Jesuits, and, beginning with the t yg by the English 
Protestants, tried to Christianize China, ayas; and the Indies. Vain efforts! At 
most they have succeeded in making some hundreds of thousands of men accept a 
few religious ceremonies, a few Christian rites; an absolutely external conversion, 
for not a single spark of the Christian spirit has entered into these souls. Moham- 
medanism, much better adapted, it seems, to these rude natures, at once contem- 
plative and violent, idle in their daily lives, but destructive and furious when 
aroused under the impulse of any passion whatsoever, seems to carry on today a 

ropagandism much more extensive and real than that of Christianity. As for 
Ehistianity, it has made a complete failure in the East. One would say that, after 
having vomited it from its breast, the East wishes to hear no further mention of 
it. This is so true that the few primitive churches which remain, either in Syria 
or in Armenia or in Abyssinia, are dying of inanition. . . . 

But even supposing that either Christianity or Mohammedanism should finish by 
spreading throughout the East, would this be a real progress for civilization, in the 
human sense of the word, the only one which, as we have just seen, can avert the 
horrible danger with which the Eastern world menaces the liberty of Europe? 
Have not these two religions for a fundamental principle, as well as all the other 
religions which have sprung from the East like themselves, the belief in divine 
authority and consequently in human slavery? I think I have no need to demon- 
strate it for Mohammedanism; but has not Christianity itself, whatever form it may 
take, Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic, or Protestant, always been contrary to 
liberty? I very well know that I may be pointed to the examples of a part of 
Switzerland, of Holland, of England, and of the United States of America, — not 
of parte I hope, —as proof, in opposition to what I have just stated, that Pro- 
testantisin has established liberty in Europi: This is a great error. It is the eco- 
nomic, material emancipation of the bourgeois class on the one hand, and on the 
other its necessary accompaniment, the intellectual, anti-Christian, and anti-religious 
emancipation of this class, which, in spite of Protestantism, have created that ex- 
clusively political and bourgeois liberty which is today easily confounded with the 
grand, universal, human liberty, which only the proletariat can create, because its 
essential condition is the disappearance of those centres of authority called States, 
and the complete emancipation of labor, the real base of human society. 

Moreover, is not the present state of Europe an evident proof of the absolute in- 
capacity of. Christianity to emancipate men and to organize society according to 
justice, — what do I say?—to even inspire their political and social acts with a 
somewhat human character? Europe counts today nearly a dozen centuries of 
Christianity and three centuries of Protestantism. What is its last official word 
today? The veracity of the Popes, the liberalism and humanity of the Mouraviefs, 
the Thiers, and the Bismarcks. Imagine all these great men, accompanied by their 
priests, their clerks, their generals, and their officers, not forgetting their great 
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manufacturers, their great merchants, their bankers, reigning as sovereigns in 
Asia in the name of a Christian civilization, acquiring renewed strength in the 
Divine sources of the old Oriental slavery! It would be then that Europe and hu- 
manity with her would be lost. 

It is clear that, in the absence of a truly human and moral principle, there re- 
mains to the Europe of today, official and bourgeois, only one means of civilizin 
the East, — namely, commerce. The needs of the world’s commerce have succeede 
in overthrowing today all the walls with which the East had surrounded herself in 
the interest of her immobility and conservatism. Railroads are being built in the 
Indies, they will necessarily be built, sooner or later, in Asia Minor, in Persia, in 
Tartary, and in the Chinese Empire itself. Telegraph lines already bind Japan, 
the Indies, and Pekin itself with Europe and America. All this introduces the 
commodities and with them the social relations of Europe at the remotest points; 
all this tends to destroy the fatal stagnation of the Orient. 

The Orient, these eight hundred millions of men asleep and enslaved which con- 
stitute two-thirds of humanity, will be forced to awake and put itself in motion. 
But in what direction and to what end? Behold the terrible question on the solu- 
tion of which the whole future of humanity in Europe ee Is commeree, as 
it is carried on today, capable of humanizing the East? Alas! no. 

It enriches many commercial houses in Europe, it increases the accumulated 
riches of a much more limited number of t merchants in the East, but it does 
nothing for the amelioration of the wretched economic situation or for the social, 
political, intellectual, and moral emancipation of the populations of the East. How 
should it, since it does not and cannot do this for those of Europe? The commerce 
of England is certainly superior to that of all other countries in the world. But 
the economic situation of the English proletariat and especially of the peasantry is 
miserable. In London alone there are almost a hundred thousand individuals who 
do not know what they will eat tomorrow, and the fact of able workmen seeking, 
but not finding, work become a common and daily fact in this richest and most 
prosperous of all the countries in the world. 

Eastern commerce cannot civilize, cannot humanize the countries of the East for 
this simple reason, if for no other, — chat it is founded principally on the misery 
and slavery of the people, a slavery and a misery which are the. principal founda- 
tion of the 3 of Eastern goods, the importation of which into Europe en- 
riches exclusively the great commercial houses of Europe. 

From all this does it follow that the present Europe is absolutely incapable of 
civilizing or humanizing the East? Yes, it would have to be said, if there had not 
recently appeared a fact of the extremest importance, which opens new 888 
for the civilization of the East. I refer to those hundreds of thousands of Chinese 
laborers who, 2 on by the surplus population of the Celestial Empire, are go- 
ing to seek their bread today in remote countries, principally in Australia and 
California. They are very badly received and looked upon by the American work- 
men. This is very natural: accustomed to a miserable existence, they can sell 
their labor much cheaper and make a competition very dangerous to the labor of 
American workmen. On the other hand, habituated from their infancy to the 
hardest slavery —since that is the foundation of the religion of the East— and to 
bad treatment of all kinds, they are welcomed 2 the employers with double favor. 
The employers of America, as well as those of Europe and, in general, all men who 
are put in a positon of command, are naturally more or less despots; they love the 
2 of their laborers and they detest their revolts; this is in the nature of 
things. 

The Chinese laborers are 5 servile, and skilful. These are precious 
qualities to employers. But by these very qualities they degrade, not only with 
regard to wages, but morally, with regard to human dignity, the labor and conse- 

uently also the whole economic and social position of the laborers of America, 

rom which results the growing hatred of the latter for the Chinese laborers. We 
know that in California monster meetings are held with a view to the expulsion of 
these Oriental slaves from the sacred soil of liberty. 

This is not Hundreds of thousands of workmen, organized in secret so- 
cieties for protection against the persecutions of American workmen, are not to be 
driven across the ocean at a day’s notice. Neither is it desirable, for this is per- 
haps the only way which the force of events and the necessities of international 
production have opened for the real civilization of the East. The presence and the 
competition of these Chinese laborers is doubtless very inconvenient, today, for 
the laborers of America, but it is salutary for China, for these hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese laborers are serving today in Australia and California their ap- 
prenticeship in liberty, dignity, rights, and human respect. We have already seen 
that, following the example set by American workmen, they have struck on several 
occasions for an increase of wages and an amelioration of the conditions of their 
work. 

This is the first step in the path of human and real emancipation; this is the 
apprenticeship of humanity, of its foundation, of its aim, of its thought, of the 
only road to its emancipation, of its force, — * the foundation of human liberty and 
human dignity on e er and solidary labor by the collective revolt of the 
working masses, organized, not by the efforts of directors, guardians, or any offi- 
cial leaders whatever, but by the re action of the laborers themselves, 
with a view to the emancipation of labor and of human right, and thereby consti- 
tuting the solidarity of each and all in society.” 

The revolt of the laborers and the spontaneous organization of human solidary 
labor through the free federation of the workingmen’s groups! This, then, is the 
answer to the enigma which the Eastern Sphinx forces us today to solve, threaten- 
ing to devour us if we do not solve it. The principle of justice, liberty, and equal- 
ity by and in solidary labor which is agitating today the working masses of Ame- 
rica and Europe must penetrate the East equally and completely. The salvation 
of Europe is to be had only at this price, for this is the true, the only constitutive 
anes 5 of humanity, and no people can be completely and solfdarily free in the 

uman sense of the word, unless ali humanity is free. 

To conclude: 

It is not enough that the Latin, Celtic, German, and Anglo-German West of 
Europe should emancipate itself and form a grand Federative ublic founded on 
emancipated and solidarily organized labor. That this constitution may be endur- 
ing it is indispensable that the whole Slavic, Grecian, Turkish, Magyaric, Tartarie, 
and Finnish East of Europe should emancipate itself in the same way and form 
an integral part of this Federation. Nor will it suffice for humanity to triumph in 
Europe, America, and Australia. It must also penetrate the dark and divine East, 
and expel therefrom the last vestige of Divinity. Triumphant in Africa and espe- 
cially in Asia, it must drive from its last refuges this cursed prirciple of authority, 
with all its religious, political, economic, and social consequences, in order that in 
its place human liberty, founded solely on solidary labor, scientific reason, human 
respect, justice, and equality, may triumph, develop, and become organized. 

uch is the final object, such the absolute morality, of the humanity which Mazzini 
vainly seeks in his God, and which we materialists and atheists look upon as the 
constitutive principle, as the fundamental, natural law, of the human race. 
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Papa’s Own Girl in Topolobampo. 


I have just finished reading Papa's Own Girl.“ that novel 
of Marie Howland's which forms so important a part of the 
propaganda of the Credit Foncier. Truly there is much to 
praise in this little book. It is refreshing to read “a novel 
with a purpose, so clear-cut, simple, and straightforward, 
yet dainty, natural, and really charming withal. Some very 
hearty, full-blooded creations of fancy move through its 
pages, talking to each other, and to the reader, for all the 
world like human beings, —a thing rare enough in fiction to 
make a note of. 

Papa's own girl“ was, to the best of her knowledge and 
ability, all that a fancier in reform girls could desire; and 
“Papa” himself, I rejoice to see, knew enough to swear 
when he was mad. Now I don’t approve of getting mad; far 
from it; ‘tis a waste and ridiculous excess,—an insanity, 
mostly; but, when a fellow is mad, there is no other way 
given among men by which he can so easily, harmlessly, and 
ornamentally shoot himself off into the air as by delivering a 
volley of good, mouth-filling oaths. Swearing balances the 
circulation, expands the chest, and cultivates the voice and 
the imagination. Tis refreshing, romantic, poetical, histor- 
ical, mythological, and—Ingersollian. Selah! I tell you 
seriously, my brethren, beware of the man who never swears. 
The chances are that the poison of wrath he has bottled up 
has cankered there till he is rotten within. This is plainly, 
though covertly, a free-love novel. To be sure there is mar- 
riage in it, but it seems to be of the autonomistic” gender 
(neither he, she, nor it), and the whole code of its sexual eth- 
ics is after the order of liberty, Thus Dr. Forest makes 
kisses a part of his treatment for his lorn lady patients. 
Pretty Susie, being unfortunate enough, like some other not- 
wisely loving young ladies, to entertain an angel (baby) 
unawares, does not, like so many other conventionally “ ru- 
ined "' girls, make her rnin real by marrying the cause of it. 
And black Dinah comforts her with the somewhat startling 
consolation: Dem accidents will happen mos’ all de time!“ 
Remark the doctor's talk with his wife and daughter previ- 
ous to Clara’s wedding: 


Women are beginning to see that they are slaves in one 
sense. They are not permitted, legally or morally, to dis- 
pose of their affections according to their tastes. When a 
man assassinates one whom his wife regards too favorably 
to please him, he is generally acquitted by the courts. Com- 
mon sense would show that the wife had sufficient interest 
in the matter to be consulted; but honor does not admit her 
richts. . Now, some of the best women in the world, and 
I believe the majority of all that ever lived, have been 
attracted, in a greater or less degree, by other men than their 
husbands. What will you do with the facts? 

And so on. Observe, too, that Clara does not leave her 
husband because another woman has a place in his affections, 
but because she, herself, has none. Not jealousy, but evic- 
tion, sends her forth. And, finally, she contemns the law by 
marrying Frauenstein contrary to the order of the court, 
And even the Count declares that “all children must be le- 
gitimate,“ which is a neat enough sentiment, though, in it, 
he confounds legitimacy and right just like any ordinary no 
"Count mortal. 

In view of all this, what would be the status of papa's 
own girl” in Topolobampo, should she advocate and apply 
„papa 's ideas there? Suppose her as falling in love with 
A. K. Owen,—what then? The “ one law" of Topolobampo 
enacts marriage, and for her to love two men at the same 
time would be an intolerable horror. Evidently “ papa’s own 
girl,” with her papa's notions, would be badly out of place in 
this one-horse heaven, where even Cupid has to submit to 
“‘direetors."" By the way, are not these directors some kin 
to the surgical instruments of that name,—mere arbitrary 
grooves, along which the tenotome of tyranny slides to the 
more effectual severing of all natural ties? 

The ideas of this book on temperance are notable, Every- 
body seems to believe in moderate drinking; but when this 
leads to its not infrequent result and Dan becomes a sot, the | 
ladies turn out and run a “Crusade” at the saloons. Pro- 
hibition is spoken of approvingly, and liquor-selling is pro- 
hibited in the Social Palace. Yet, right on top of all this, 
we are introduced to this remarkably homm@opathic remedy 
for intemperance, —teach the children to drink wine and 
water. Ye gods! what a muddle! Wine-bibbing, “cognac 
in café noir,” inebriacy, crusades, prohibition, and “hair of 
the dog to cure the bite.“ This remedy must be a pew form 
of the vaccination craze. When you get to Mexico, Marie 
Howland, the “Greasers" will teach you a new trick, — 
having the babies smoke at their mother’s breast. This un- 
doubtedly destroys all immoderate craving for nicotine in 
after life; so just add the cigarette to the weak wine and 
water. But there is one thing that disturbs my faith. I 
was not suckled on weak wine and water; I doubt if I have 
imbibed a gallon of wine in my whole life; I have never even 
tasted whisky, brandy, gin, or “cognac in café noir"; and 
yet at the mature age of thirty years I find myself with- 
out craving for stimulants or narcotics, and can discover 
no symptom of inebriacy or delirium tremens. Peculiar, 
isn't it? 

What is the moral of this to Anarchists tempted to settle 
in Topolobampo? Just this. There the community is re- 
sponsible for the health of its members, therefore controls 
their habits. If you are a plumb-line teetotaller, your chil- 
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dren might be compelled to use weak wine and water. Ifa | 
hygienist, you might have to submit to vaccination and drug- | 
ging; and, if not a hygienist, might find vaccination for- 
bidden and have to submit to nauseous diet and swear-worthy 
soakings. If loving a fragrant Habana or social glass, you 
might find—as at present — their sale prohibited and their 
use “in every way discouraged ” (“Credit Foncier,” No. 36). 
And if “Papa's own girl” happens to have an instinctive 
affection for dogs, —those gentle, brown-eyed, demi- human 
quadrupeds, —she would do well to avoid Topolobampo, 
where prohibition is so popular that even dogs are prohibited. 
It would do her no good to quote the Scripture, “Lae me, 
love my dog.” This ‘‘dog-gone" law is equally operative 
against dogs, drinks, and ‘‘bull-headed eastern tenderfeet" 
(curious pedals, those, it seems tome. Wonder if they would 
seem less contemptibly “ tender" if vibrated judiciously just 
beneath Mr. Owen's royal coat tails). A. K. Owen hath 
spoken it, and all the people have said, “ Amen!“ 

Therefore, comrades, keep out of Topolobampo. 

And even in Mrs. Howland’s ideal palace, where Liberty 
(like a mene, mene, tekel upharsin) is blazoned on the wall, 
education is compulsory, and the poor workmen are to pay 
back the cost of their home with siz per cent. interest. At 
least that is a not unwarranted assumption from the Count's 
Speeches. What right had this man, who by his own confes- 
sion did not honestly own more than 8800, the rest of his 
money having been obtained by the robberies of speculation 
or by inheritance from other robbers, to six one-hundgedths 
of all the hard earned savings of these people for fifteen 
years? What right had he to more than an equitable com- 
pensation for labor performed? If he had no equitable title 
to his wealth, why did he not hasten to make what restitu- 
tion might be in his power, and return the money to the poor, 
from whence itcame? There would have been no charity,“ 
only an indirect and tardy justice, had he given the palace 
to these people outright. And how much of this palace could 
an individual call his own, after he had worked hard for a 
share and more than paid for it? 

One of the most unconsciously natural touches in this book 
is where the Count makes his first speech to his workmen. 
Just such a condescending, awkward, sure-to-be-applauded- 
as-eloquent speech as such a man might be expected to make. 
The jackanapes has even the impudence to tell these honest 
workmen that he is an aristocrat, and proud of his disgrace- 
ful title. 

Frauenstein is about the only miscarriage in the book. 
He appears to “the reader with the penetrating eye” very 
different from what the fond fancy of Marie Howland would 
paint him. 

Finally, on the fly-leaf of this book I find an “ad” of the 
Credit Foncier, from which I extract : 


Its colonists are to be known as “‘constructionists” and 
*“ individualists"’ in contradistinction to a branch of social- 
ists who favor destruction and communism. ... It asks for 
evolution, and not for revolution; for inter-dependence, and 
not for independence; for coöperation, and not for competi- 
tion; for equity, and not for equality; for duty, and not for 
liberty ; for employment, and not for charity ; for eclecticism, 
and not for dogma ; for one law, and not for class legislation ; 
for corporate management, and not for political control; for 
State responsibility for every person, at all times, and in 
every place, and not for municipal irresponsibility for any 
person, at any time, or in my place; and it demands that 
the common interests of the citizen — the atmosphere, land, 
water, light, power, exchange, transportation, construction, 
sanitation, education, entertainment, insurance, production, 
distribution, ete., ete. — “ be pooled,” and that the private 
life of the citizen be held sacred. 


Fellow Anarchists, “heard ye ever the like of that noo!” 
Topolobampo must be Thomas Paine's country, —* where 


Liberty is not. J. WX. Luoyp. 
GRAHAMVILLE, FLORIDA, May 15, 1887, 
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The Spooner Memorial Meeting. 


The services in memory of Lysander Spooner were held in 
Wells Memorial Hall, Boston, in the afternoon of Sunday, 
May 29, as announced in the last number of Liberty. The 
audience was not large, but very attentive, scarcely any one 
leaving the hall during the three hours and a half of speak- 
ing. Theodore D. Weld of Hyde Park, the anti-slavery vete- 
ran, presided, and speeches were made by Mr. Weld, Geo. W. 
Searle, Henry Appleton, J. M. L. Babcock, John Orvis, and 
E. B. McKenzie. It is of course impossible to do any justice 
to their addresses in Liberty's limited space, and therefore 
no attempt at it will be made, save in the case of Mr. McKen- 
zie, who utilized so well the minute allowed him at the close 
that his brief tribute was especially admired. It is given 
here in full: 

“ Frrenps: The life of our dead friend was an illustration 
of the truth of the words of Ruskin, — that the best service 
a man has to render his fellow-men is never tendered for pay. 
I have no time at this late hour to speak of Mr. Spooner's 
place as a legist, as a jurist, as a financier and economist, 
and will only say, as he said at the grave of his friend, Ed- 
ward Linton: ‘He lived the life that he liked, the life that 
he wanted to live, and it was beautiful.) 

The following resolutions were read by Benj. R. Tucker, 
in behalf of the committee of arrangements, and received 
with enthusiastic applause: 


Resolved: That Lysander Spooner, to celebrate whose life 
and to lament whose death we meet today, built for himself, 
ie his half century's study and promulgation of the science 
of justice, a monument which no words of ours, however elo- 

ment, can make more lasting or more lofty; that each of his 
Atty and more of manhood work and warfare added so 
Aok MION to the column of his high endeavor that now 
it towers beyond our reach; but that nevertheless it is meet, 
for our own satisfaction and the world’s welfare, that we 
who knew him best should piece on record and proclaim as 

nblicly as we may our admiration, honor, and reverence for 
fis exceptional character and career, our gratitude for the 
wisdom which he has imparted to us, and our determination 
so to spread the light for which we are thus indebted that 
others may share with us the burden and the blessing of this 
nas pushers debt. fee ba Te ae 

solved; That we recognize ysander Spooner a man 

of intellect, a man of heart, and a man of will: that as a man 
of intellect his thought was keen, clear, penetrating, incisive, 
logical, orderly, careful, convincing, and crushing, and set 
forth withal in a style of singular strength, ity, and indi- 
viduality which needed to employ none of the devices of 
rhetoric to charm the intelligent reader; that as a man of 
heart he was a * hater and a good lover, — bating suffer- 
ing, woe, want, injustice, cruelty, oppression, slavery, h; 
risy, and falsehood, and loving 1 joy, prosperity, 
justice, kindness, equality, liberty, sincerity, and truth; that 
as a man of will he was firm, pertinacious, tireless, obdurate, 
sanguine, scornfol, and sure; and that all these virtues of 
intellect, heart, and will lay hidden beneath a modesty of 
demeanor, a simplicity of life, and a beaming majesty of 
countenance which, combined with the venerable aspect of 
his later years, gave him the a „ us he walked our 
busy streets, of some patriarch or philosopher of old, and 
made him a personage delightful to meet, and beautiful to 
look upon. G 

Tess dec; That, whether in his assaults upon religious su- 
perstition, or in his battle with chattel slavery, or in his 
challenge of the government postal e or in his many 
— its upon the banking monopoly, or in his vehement 
a “to the Irish peasantry to throw off the dominion of 

rivile, lords over themselves and their lands, or in his 
denunciation of prohibitory laws, or in his dissection of the 
protective tariff, or in his exposure of the ballot as an instru- 
ment of tyranny, or in his denial of the right to levy compul- 
sory taxes, or in his demonstration that Constitutions and 
statutes are binding upon nobody, or in the final concentra- 
tion of all his energies for the overthrow of the State itself, 
the cause and sustenance of nearly all the evils inst which 
he had previously struggled, he ever showed himself the 
faithful soldier of Absolute Individual Liberty. 

Resolved: That, while he fought this fight and ke 
the faith, he did not finish his course, for his goal was in the 
eternities; that, starting in his youth in pursuit of truth, he 
kept it up through a vigorous manhood, undeterred by pov- 
erty, neglect, or scorn, and in his later life relaxed his ener- 
gies not one jot; that his mental bcos seemed to por as his 
physical powers declined; that, although, counting his age 

y years, he was an octogenarian, we chiefly mourn his 
death, not as that of an old man who had completed his 
task, but as that of the youngest man among us, — youngest 
because, after all that he had done, he still had so much more 
laid out to do than any of us, and still was competent to do it; 
that the best service that we can do his memory is to take n; 
his work where he was forced to drop it, it on with al 
that we can summon of his energy and indomitable will, and, 
as old age creeps upon us, not lay the harness off, but, follow- 
ing his example and Emerson's advice, "obey the voice at 
eve obeyed at prime.“ 


Mr. Tucker also read the following letter from Gertrude 
B. Kelly, which was the more highly appreciated because 
coming from one whose lecture in Boston last year and whose 
articles in Liberty and other papers had excited in Mr. 
Spooner an admiration to which he was never tired of giving 
voice: 


Dear Mr. Tucker: 


Nothing would give me greater pleasure than to bear testi- 
mony at the Memorial meeting to the wonderful valne of 
Lysander Spooner's work to our cause, were it not that I 
think that the money which would be expended in going to 
Boston can be spent to better purpose in aiding in the publi- 
cation of his unpublished manuscripts, or in increasing the 
circulation of those already in the market. I will cheerfully 
give ten dollars to be devoted to this purpose, provided that 
the publication be entrusted to no one who is at all liable to 
mar, add to, or subtract from, or in any way interfere with, 
Mr. Spooner's work. 

In these times, when a wave of authoritarianism - if any- 
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justice, then 


LIBERI Y- 


thing, greater than that which swept over France at the time 


of its great revolution — is sweeping over all the countries of 


the civilized world, when all classes seem to vie with one an- 


other in demanding governmental interference, aid, and pro- 


tection, it is important that the hands of those who hold aloft 
the torch of liberty should be well supported, in order that 
some light may go down to coming generations to prove that 
the was not wholly dark. 

or torch-bearers of liberty and justice in this country, 
none is greater or more worthy of support than L; der 
8; er. Of the bergen Ot his personal character, of his ser- 

ice to the cause of abolition, of his life-long devotion to 
what he conceived to be the truth, I will leave others, who 
had the good fortune to know him better than I, to speak, 
but of his services to the cause of Anarchism, to cause of 
liberty and justice, I feel that I havo as good a right as any 
other to offer my meed of praise. If aran Spooner 
written nothing for us but „Natural Law,” it would en- 
title him toa in our saints’ calendar, if may 
be allowed to have a saints’ calendar. In this little pam- 
phlet of twenty pages, he shows as sleariy as if be had 
written a volume that, if there is no such thing as natural 
vernments have no business to exist, as there 


is no such thi tences 


peripe err Ne 
ol , peace 
ea stand out In greater clearness in a hu 
umes. step 
et failed to take, — that is, that 

no collection of individuals, calling themselves a State or 
anything else, has any right whatsoever to compel a person 
to join it to protect hi from molestation. 

to the value of his “ Law of Prices, Universal Wealth,“ 
ete., and that age N of research, logic, and close rea- 
soning of the end of his days, his Letter to Grover Cleve- 
land,” I have not space to enter. They are all, however, 
but applications and illustrations of the principles laid down 
in Natural Law.” 

Though the eke of the principles of justice and 
truth is not all that necessary to morality (these principles 
must become part and parcel of men’s natures—in other 
words, they must become sentiments — before they are effec- 
tive moral agents), still the recognition of the pone of 
right conduct is a very important step, and the step, to- 
wards right conduct, this step Lysander Spooner as 
much as any man in our century has helped us to take. The 
best tribute we can pay to his memory, the best proof that 
we can give that we really appreciated him, is to continue, if 
not with the same ability, still with all the ability we possess, 
the work to which he devoted his life. That your meeting 
may help to promote this work is the ardent hope of yours 
sincerely, GERTRUDE B. KELLY. 

61 East SEVENTH ST., New York, May 27, 1887. 


Victor Drury would probably have been among the speak- 
ers, bad he not been previously engaged to speak at Minne- 
apolis. The letter of invitation was forwarded to that city 
from New York, and his reply reached Boston too late to be 
read at the meeting. It is given below: 


Dear Tucker: 

Yours reached me here tonight. The news of the death of 
my old friend Josiah Warren, then of Edward Linton, and 
now of Lysander Spooner, has reached me in each case from 
Boston. II Boston kills more friends to true liberty, it must 
be that she produces more than other cities. 

Lysander Spooner is dead, but his work is living, and in 
the work of e and true freedom few men living have 
accomplished f so much as our departed and greatly- 

tied friend. 
‘ive sa mémoire ! 

It is im ible personally to pay a tribute to our departed 
friend. I simply write this to express a hope that we shall 
all labor to keep his memory 1 and to practically follow 
his teachings. ruly yours, 

Drury. 
MNNEAxrobis, MINN., MAY 26, 1887. 


At the door of the hall, upon a table attended by Josephine 


8. Tilton, copies of nearly all the pamphlets ever written by 
Mr. Spooner were exhibited for sale, 
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“ For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is sared ; 
And though thou slay ua, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

The Avelings have gone to Australia to preach So- 
cialism. This is good news for the Australian florists, 
tobacconists, theatre-managers, and hotel-keepers, but 
very bad news for the poor Australian laborers who 
will be bled to pay their bills. 

I like what John Swinton says in favor of postpon- 
ing the spelling reform: “Our present system of spel- 
ling is obstructive to knowledge, detestable to reason, 
and offensive to the eye, but we believe our modern 
social lazaretto can be fumigated even while it is in 
the ascendant.” 

There was a rumor abroad in Chicago the other day 
that the Supreme Court had decided to give the Com- 
munists a new trial, but it could not be verified or 
traced to its source. In the absence of more definite 
information, let us hope that it was not a wanton in- 
vention, but grew out of some confiding whisper of the 
truth. e 

A prominent Anarchist who is also an expert in 
electrical engineering writes to me as follows: “A 
funny example of State management has just been 
given in Paris. The prefect of police, an officer of the 
central government, has drawn up rules in regard to 
electric lighting in theatres, cafés, etc., which make 
such lighting practically impossible, and the munici- 
pality has ordered the proprietors of all such places to 
introduce electric lights at once,” 

Henry Seymour of the London “Anarchist” says 
that I am “very careful now to confine the application 
of the cost principle to exchange, whereas, if it holds 
good in exchange, it holds equally good in production. 
Directly applied to production, its absurdity becomes 
complete.” Yes, absurd in the same sense that the 
differential calculus is absurd when applied to cooking 
one’s dinner, or that the laws of logic are absurd when 
applied to the ejaculations of a man who has lost his 
reason. 

Henry George thinks the New York “Sun’s” claim 
that it is “for liberty first, last, and forever,” pretty 
cool from a paper that supports a protective tariff. So 
it is. But the frigidity of this claim is even greater 
when it comes from a man who proposes on occasion 
to tax a man out of his home, and to “simplify” gov- 
ernment by making it the owner of all railroads, tele- 
graphs, gas-works, and water-works and so enlarging 
its revenues that all sorts of undreamed-of public im- 
provements will become possible and unnumbered pub- 
lic officials to administer them necessary. 

„Jus,“ the London organ of semi-individualism, 
combats the doctrine that surplus value—oftener 
called profits—belongs to the laborer because he 
creates it, by arguing that the horse, by a parity of 
reasoning, is rightfully entitled to the surplus value 
which he creates for his owner. Sohe will be when he 
has the sense to claim and the power to take it, for 
then the horse will be an individual, an ego. This 
sense and power the laborer is rapidly developing, 
with what results the world will presently see. The 
argument of “Jus” is based upon the assumption that 
certain men are born to be owned by other men, just as 
horses are. Thus its reductio ad absurdum turns upon 
itself; it is hoist with its own petard. 
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GHTER BUT THE MOTHER OF OR 
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The idiocy of the arguments employed by the daily 
press in discussing the labor question cannot well be 


| exaggerated, but nevertheless it sometimes makes a 
| point on Henry George which that gentleman cannot 


| 


meet. For instance, the New York “World” lately 
pointed out that unearned increment attaches not only 
to laud, but to almost every product of labor. News- 
papers,” it said, “are made valuable properties by the 
increase of population.” Mr. George seems to think 
this ridiculous, and inquires confidently whether the 
„World's“ success is due to increase of population or 
to Pulitzer’s business management. As if one cause 
excluded the other! Does Mr. George believe, then, 
that Pulitzer's business management could have se- 
cured a million readers of the “World,” if there had 
been no people in New York? Of course not. Then, 
to follow his own logic, Mr. George ought to discrimi- 
nate in this case, as in the case of land, between the 
owner's improvements and the community's improve- 
ments, and tax the latter out of the owner’s hands. 


About Naming Things,—A Protest. 


To the Editor of Liberty : 

I have no desire to force a controversy on you that you 
seek to avoid; but I must protest against your dodging the 
issue you profess to meet squarely. You say you are willing 
to accept my paraphrase of Hay's lines, taking material“ 
in the widest possible sense. But then so can I and so can 
any man, Jew, Christian, Buddhist, or Stoic philosopher; 
and, in fact, without being a Mirabeau, I will undertake to 
“swallow all formule "’ provided I am allowed such latitude 
of interpretation. You complain that Mr. Morse’s objection 
to naming things tends to destroy language altogether; but 
his justification lies in this very stretching of terms until 
they become meaningless. 

When you deny the existence of altruism as a motive, I 
suppose you mean to deny its existence altogether, and yet 
that seems too absurd a statement to attribute to you. That 
altruism is but a form of egoism I am in nowise called upon 
to deny, but that does not lessen its reality one whit. It is 
as true that there are people who take pleasure in securing 
the good of others as it is that there are some—happily not 
many — who delight in the torture of their fellows. 

I am ready to believe that, in dying for liberty, you would 
be securing your own pleasure at the time, but certainly you 
would be sacrificing all material comfort, as words are gene- 
rally used. 


From the edge of harsh derision, 
From discord and defeat, 
From doubt and lame division, 
We pluck the fruit and eat; 
And the month finds it bitter, but the spirit sweet. 


Now, my contention is that your present philosophy, when 
it has become more than an intellectual conception, when it 
has become translated into feeling, leaves nothing but the 
bitterness in the mouth; and hence that no one accepting it 
thoroughly will ever support any cause that brings on him 
even “ harsh derision,” not to speak of death. Death is never 
in itself pleasant; it can only appear so as a relief from in- 
tolerable pain; and when this pain is not physical, it must 
be evident that the true relief, according to the new philo- 
sophy, consists, not in dying, but in abandoning the ideas, 
the ghosts, on whose account one suffers. To die, or to make 
any sacrifice of material comfort, rather than abandon an 
idea is to render homage to a ghost. 

Another point is that, according to this new philosophy, 
there can be no right and wrong actions; there can be at 
most but wise and foolish; there can be no such thing as the 
right of the laborer to his product,—he can have no more 
right to the product than to any amount, either greater or 
less; and, in fact, Stirner expressly declares that his “ right, 
if we may use the term at all, is to what he can take, thas 
bringing the world back to 


Tue good old rule, the simple plan, 
‘That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can. 


You are, then, obviously inconsistent (though I must admit 
there is no reason you should be otherwise) when you tell us 
that, while both are equally foolish, the New York Commun- 
ists are criminals, while the Chicago Communists are honest 
and estimable people. You are equally inconsistent when 
you tell us, with an air of moral indignation, that Haskell is 
a convicted liar; for, translated according to your theory, 
this means no more than that on some occasion Haskell found, 
or thought he found, it to his advantage to state what was 
not the fact, and your profession now is that, if you found it 
to your advantage, you would do the same, Of course your 
tone would be explicable on the assumption that you sought 
to take advantage of the remnant of “superstition” in your 
readers; but such explanation would tell in favor of my ar- 
gument, for it would be an evidence that each egotist would 
seek to keep his neighbors from becoming like himself. 

In conclusion let me say that, on re-reading my last letter, 
I fail to see any justification for the caption you have given 
it. If I have asserted that egotism alone would destroy 
society, I have said the same of altruism. As Tak Kak has 
introduced mathematical comparisons, perhaps I may be 
pardoned a mechanical one. Egotism, then, is the tangential, 
and altruism the centripetal force, the composition of which 
keeps the individual elements of society moving in their 
proper orbits. Egotism alone would scatter the elements in 
space; altruism alone would crush them into a shapeless 
mass. J. F. Kevry. 

May 12, 1887. 


[If Mr. Kelly does not like my use of the word “ma- 
terial,” I will make it immaterial by discarding it, and 
will ameud my offer thus: “I am perfectly willing to 
accept Mr. Kelly’s paraphrase of John Hay’s lines, 
leaving out the word ‘material.’” This eliminates 
the objectionable “dodge.” But “I must protest,” in 
my turn, against Mr. Kelly’s intimation that I “seek 
to avoid” discussing this question with him, if he 
means thereby that I do so through fear. That I do 
seek to avoid it is true, but for a different reason, 
which I will explain. Previous to Mr. Kelly's discus- 
sion with Tak Kak, Mr. Kelly and I had a long discus- 
sion of the same subject by private correspondence. 
In this correspondence it became evident that there 
was a hopeless misunderstanding somewhere. I think 
it was on Mr. Kelly’s part. He doubtless thinks that 
it was on mine. Or else he thinks that I was hypocri- 
tical in the matter. I therefore said to him that I 
thought it useless to continue the discussion. He an- 
swered that he agreed with me. From that time 
neither of us attempted to renew it until he introduced 
me into his discussion with Tak Kak. The same rea- 
son which impelled me to discontinue the controversy 
keeps me from renewing it. But I think the subject 
a very important one, and am very glad to devote my 
columns to Mr. Kelly and Tak Kak in the hope that 
their controversy may end more satisfactorily than 
that between Mr. Kelly and myself. Far from being 
actuated by fear, I seldom have been compelled to put 
a greater strain upon my combative propensity than 
on this occasion, but I am sure that I should indulge 
it fruitlessly, and such a result would indeed “leave 
nothing but bitterness in the mouth.” As to the cap- 
tion of which Mr. Kelly complains, I can only express 
my regret if it failed to fit his article. Its selection 
was a matter of almost prayerful solicitude with me, 
and I was never more desirous of being accurate and 
just. If I failed, Mr. Kelly will avoid all danger of a 
repetition of such failure by furnishing his own head- 
ings hereafter.— EDITOR Linerty.] 
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99. The objection that men of genius, inventors, and those who exercise callin gs 
which are purely attractive, are not provided by this principle with the means of 
obtaining a livelihood will be answered under another head. (174.) 

100. There is another subtle and plausible objection which may be urged to 
this position, in relation to natural genius, talent, or skill, and which demands no 
little rigor of attention to detect its fallacy. It may be said that Natu®e deals 
with man liberally, in proportion to his endowments; that is, that she crowns with 

ter exuberance of results the exertions of the strong man and the wise man 
than she does those of the weak and the simple-minded, and hence that there can 
be no essential injustice in doing precisely what Nature herself does, — that is, in 
maintaining so much inequality as results from giving to each an equivalent in the 
products of others to the products of his own powers. If, on the contrary, a man 
who can produce more largely and better, from superior ability, exchanges with 
one who produces less abundant and inferior commodities, solely according to the 
intrinsic hardship or cost of the labor to each, — uo reference whatever being had to 
the amount or quality of the products, — it is clear that the man of the highest capacit: 
loses the advantage in the transaction which Nature has conferred upon him, an 
which seems, therefore, to be justified by the ordinances of Nature. It is clear 
that, if he gets in the exchange only so much of the products of the other as would 
have been the result of his own superior ability applied in that direction, he only gets 
what Nature would have given him if he had dealt direetiy with her. Why, then, 
is it not right that he should have as much advantage in the bargain as he has in 
the direct production ? 

101. The objection is here strongly put in order that it may be completely dis- 

of. Itis answered as follows: 

It is the destiny of man to rise into higher relations than those which he holds 
with Nature. When man deals with Nature, he is dealing with au abject servant 
or slave. There is no equality nor reciprocity. between the parties. Man is a Sove- 
reign and Nature his minister. He extorts from her rightfully whatever she can 
be made to yield. The legitimate business of man is the conquest and subjugation 
of Nature, and the law of superior force is the legitimate law of conquest and sub- 
jugation. But so soon as man comes into relations with his fellow-man the dispro- 
portion ceases. He is then dealing with his peers. The legitimate object of the 
intercourse is no longer the same. It is not now conquest and subjugation, but 
equipoise and the freedom of all. A higher relationship intervenes, and the bal- 
ance of concurrent Sovereignties can only be established and maintained by ac- 
knowledging the law of that relationship. For the strong man, physically or 
intellectually, to avail himself, to his private advantage, of his superior strength, 
as the method of his intercourse with his fellow-men, is finally to accumulate all 

power in the hands of the few, and in the mean time to inaugurate the reign of 
8 collision, and war. 

102. This subtile but most important distinction is already practically acknow- 
ledged in a large circle of human affairs. The world is already sufficiently 
prog „in civilized countries at least, to act upon this distinction between in- 
animate nature and rational beings, so far as relates to the immediate exertion of 
physical strength,—the simple force of bone and muscle directly applied. The 
strong man is not now justified by the common sense of right in seizing and ap- 
propriating the wealth of the weak simply because he can, while at the same time, 
when dealing with Nature, he is never reproved for compelling her to the utmost 
of his power over her. Right is distinguished from might with reference to men, — 
a distinction which, as respects Nature, does not exist. 

103. As relates to intellectual superiority, the same distinction is likewise 
already acknowledged to an indefinite and fluctuating extent. The sharper is 
restrained from availing himself of his 9 of wit by the intervention of 
stringent laws and exemplary penalties. Upon what principle is that? It is the 
admission that man ought not,—that it is unjust or inequitable that man should 
use his superior mental endowments to his own private 3 in dealing with 
men, While no such restriction lies upon him when dealing with Nature. He is 
bound to deal with them, contrary to the fact, precisely as if they had the same 
amount of strength and mental power as he has himself, or, rather, as if it were 
not a question of strength but of right; in the same manner as, according to the 
canons of international law, the large and powerful State izes the equal 
sovereignty of the smallest si sybase community. The law of intercourse be- 
tween Individual Sovereigns is the same as between the concrete Sovereignties of 
existing States. To commit a breach of this higher law of Sovereign peerage is to 
secure to the stronger party an immediate and apparent advantage, to the destruc- 
tion of the less obvious but more substantial benefits resulting to both from the 
existence of a true social equilibrium. Such is the policy of the brigand and the 

irate, who pounce upon their booty for the supply of their immediate wants, — 

ause they can,—regardless of the fact that their practices will prove the dis- 
ruption of society and end in the destruction of the very commerce upon which 


tioy prog 
104. In the intellectual sphere, the admission of this higher law has hitherto 
been made only up to an unascertained line. Superior talent or skill, naturally 
bestowed, have always been, and are still, practically recognized as giving superior 
right, except in the few extreme cases in which the enormity of the principle is too 
obvious to be overlooked, and in which the exercise of that superiority is defined 
by Fraud, Gambling, Swindling, or some other of the euphonious epithets by which 
society r hze; in its ultimates, a rule of conduct which, in its more general 
and pervading applications, it sanctions and approves. Whenever the perception 
of this true law shall have been thoroughly awakened; when the public mind shall 
be wholly l pantaia by the conviction that the employment of either physical or 
intellectual power, had by natural endowment, in any transaction between men, in 
such a manner as to gain an immediate aud selfish advantage to the stronger party, 
is of the essential nature of fraud, swindling, and robbery, — society will rise to a 
new plane, and will then find a development as superior to our present civilization 
as that is to the savage state,—a development in which those who surrender most 
will as truly find their highest emolument as those who surrender least. Thus true 
science conducts us back, in some sense, to the sublime precept of religion: “He 
that would be greatest among you let him serve.” 

105. So far, then, as the individual consumes directly products of his own labor, 
he enjoys the immediate advantage of his own talent or skill, as the strong man 
enjoys his strength or the beautiful woman her-beauty. But the moment he pro- 
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pan to exchange his labor with other human beings, It is the harmonic law that 
ne shall renounce that advantage entirely, recognizing the full ape of the infe- 
rior party. To claim it is to introduce an element into the social relations as dis- 
turbing in its nature as it would be if the handsome woman were to claim of right 
superior rauk by virtue of her beauty, or the strong man impunity from the law 
by virtue of his strength. 

106. It is characteristic of the most progressed or humanized society that the 
strong recognizes the equality of the weak. Hence the constant advancement of 
woman in the relative scale of position, —the sinking of physical superiority before 
intellectual, and finally of intellectual before the spiritual, affectionate, and s- 
thetic. That sublime characteristic of the highest type of humanity is wholly 
wanting in the demand of the superior worker that the inferior shall make up the 
difference in excess of labor. It is preéminently exhibited, on the contrary, and 
the highest attainment of civilization achieved, when the basis of the exchange is 
shifted from the equality of products to the equality of burdens. The strong says 
to the weak, labor is painful and imposes a burden. It is not just between beings 
who hold human relations that you, who are weak, shall be required to endure a 
greater burden than I, who am strong. Hence we will exchange labor for labor, 
not according to its fruitfulness, but according to the repugnance which has to be 
overcome. 

107. Take an illustration as between nations. A small but industrious and 
civilized people inhabit a country lying between the dominions of a powerful em- 

ire on one side, and hordes of treacherous savages on the other, who threaten to 
invade and lay waste the country. The feeble nation applies to the powerful one 
to extend a degree of protection over them by establishing forts upon the frontier 
and adding the weight of their influence in overawing the savage tribes. Assume 
that the cost of the aid thus rendered is equal to one million of dollars per annum, 
and that by estimate it saves the whole property of the weaker nation from destruc- 
tion, the income upon which amounts to a te million of dollars. What trib- 
ute in the nature of payment shall the weaker nation render to the stronger? 
According to one rule, it will be an amount equal to the expenditure by the 
stronger. According to the other, it will be an amount equal to the benefit in- 
curred, — namely, a yearly tribute equal to the whole products of the land. Is it 
not clear which is the humanitary, courteous, or civilized basis of the transaction 
and which the barbarous one? According to the latter, the choice of the people 
whose safety is endangered lies between two sets of savages, each of whom will 
rob them equally of all they possess. Is it not clear, then, that the humanitary 
basis of remuneration is not measured by the extent of the benefit conferred, — 
the Value,—but by the extent of the burden assumed,—the Cost. And is it not 
clear, again, in the case supposed, if the strong nation were still more powerful, so 
that the use of its name merely were a terror to its savage neighbors, and would 
suffice, with less extensive fortifications, as a mere demonstration of the animus to 
resist, or with no fortifications at all, to restrain them, that the cost of the defence 
would be decreased by such superiority of strength and weight of name, and that 
consequently the price of it should be diminished likewise, instead of being aug- 
mented thereby. i 

Carry out the analogy of this illustration to the case of the way in which natural 
talent and skill are made the basis of price in private transactions, and it will be 
perceived that the principle now acted on is the barbarus principle, — the principle 
of conquest and rapine, — the principle of an equality of benesits demanded between 
parties, one of whom is capable of conferring great benefits at slight cost, and the 
other only capable of conferring small ones at an equal or greater amount of cost, 
—a principle destructive of equality, equipoise, and harmony, and under the ope- 
ration of which the weaker are inevitably crushed and devoured by the stronger, 
to the utter annihilation of all hope of realizing the higher and more beautiful 
phases of possible human society. 

108. To illustrate still further. When a robust and hearty youth rises and 
stands, yielding his seat to a woman, an old man, or an invalid, he does so because, 
in consequence of his strength, it costs him less to stand, —it is less repugnant for 
him to do so than for the other. The superior power reduces the cost, and all re- 
fined and well-developed manhood admires the vindication of the principle in- 
volved, even while not understanding it as such. In this transaction there is no 
price demanded, but, if there were, it is obvious that the price to the robust man 
for yielding his advantage should be less than to the feeble, while upon the value 
principle it would be more. In this species of intercourse we already, then, draw 
the line between cultivated and advanced humanity, and barbarous or boorish 
humanity, precisely where these two principles diverge. With a more complete 
efflorescence of Humanitary Ethics, true principle will supersede the false through- 
out the whole range of personal transactions. The adoption of the Cost Principle 
in commerce will not only insure the equitable distribution of wealth, and disperse 
the manifold evils which grow out of the pervading injustice of the existing sys- 
tem, but it will do more, — it will crown the common honors of life with a halo of 
mutual urbanity, and render the daily interchange of labor and of ordinary com- 
modities a tual sacrament of fraternal affection. 

109. It results, then, that the natural and necessary effect of the Cost Principle 
is to limit the relative power and advantage of the intellectually strong over the 
intellectually weak in the same manner as Law, Morality, Religion, Machinery, 
and the other appliances of civilization have already, in civilized countries, partially 
limited the power and neutralized the advantage of the physically strong over the 

hysically weak, and to complete, even in the physical sphere, what Law, Morality, 
Religion, Machinery, and the other appliances of civilization have hitherto failed 
to accomplish, for the want of the more definite science of the subject. 

110. But, in order to the general adoption of this regulating principle, is not 
the consent of the strong man indispensable as well as that of the weak? By what 
means shall he be persuaded to make the sacrifice of his superior advantage? Is 
not the appeal solely to his benevolence, and has not past experience demonstrated 
that all such appeals are nearly powerless against the controlling current of per- 
sonal interests? 

111. Certainly the concurrence of both the powerful and the feeble is alike 
requisite to the complete and general adoption of the Cost Principle, but that 
cannot be said to be necessary to commence its application. It has already been 
stated that the Cost Principle affords the means to the laboring classes, who are 
kept now in comparative weakness and . N of stepping out from under the 
oppressions of capital and leaving it with no foundation on which to rest in its 
usurped saperiority over labor. Hence the weak are enabled by it to cope with 
the strong, while the strong themselves will not long resist the innovation, for the 
reason that their own positive strength is also increased by the same means. Itis 
only their relative superiority which is reduced by it. In other words, all classes 
will have their condition peere improved, the rich only a little less than the 
poor, so that the frightful inequalities of the present system will be obliterated 
and extinguished. An analogue of this effect is found in the material sphere, in 
the invention of gunpowder and firearms, for example. A ‘patol puts a small man 
aud a large man upon the same footing of strength, or pe rather reverses it 
a little, as the large man presents a broader surface to the lyaim. Still either 
party is a more powerful man with than without it. It serves to establish a balance 
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ments the power of both. It is the same 
with larger arms and larger bodies of men. Hence the pistol, the blunderbuss, 
and the carronade have been among the t civilizers of mankind. Itis the 
same, again, with laws and the civil state which have been instituted to equalize 
the diversities of strength among men by substituting arbitrary rules for physical 
force. Like ñrearms and gunpowder, they are a barbarous remedy for a more 
barbarous evil, and will give in turn, with the progress of man, to the gov- 
ernment of mere principles, accepted into and proving operative upon the indivi- 
dual mind. 

112. In this manner the Cost Principle has in it the means of first compelling 
and then reconciling to its adoption those to whom the possession of superior in- 
tellectual powers or cunning, with the accumulations of capital, give now the 
ascendancy. This, however, only so far as such compulsion shall prove necessary. 
It is a grand mistake to assume, as the inclusive rule, that those who have the best 
end of the bargain in our present iniquitous social relations are averse to a reor- 

anization upon the basis of justice. The ignorant and selfish among them are so, 
but it is among this superior class that the best and most devoted friends of the 
rights of man are likely to be found. The progress of the race has always been 
officered by leaders from among the Patricians. It is among those who gain the 
advantage, and are thrown to the surface and exposed to the blessed air and light 
of Heaven by the fluctuations of the turbulent ocean of human affairs, that the 
t davek ment occurs; and along with development comes the sentiment of 
umanity and human brotherhood. e masses of men have seldom been indebted 
solely to themselves for what they have at any time gained. The most unbounded 
benevolence is often coupled with the possession of great wealth. But how often 
has the sentiment been repelled and made to recoil upon itself with disappointment 
and dis at the results of its own efforts to benefit mankind! How often has 
the harsh lesson been taught to the rich and the good that the sentiment is power- 
less without the science, — that Love, without its complement in Wisdom, is blind 
and destructive of its own ends! 

113. Hence, whenever a true science of society shall have been demonstrably 
discovered, when the means of permanent benefit to the race shall be unquestion- 
ably at hand, benevolent ow will assuredly be found in the first ranks of 
those who will concur to realize the higher results of human society, to which such 
knowledge is competent to conduct. The advanced and highly developed among 
men are always ready to sacrifice their relative superiority for the greater good of 
all, for no other reason than simply because they are men. Hence, again, although 
the Cost Principle is fully adequate to enable the poor, feeble, and oppressed 
classes to emanci themselves from the oppressions of capital, it will, in prac- 
tice, be put to no such strain. The future will show that the rich and poor will 
freely coöperate with hearty sincerity in the work of social regeneration, upon 
scientific and truly constructive principles. 

114. It is proper at this point to show more explicitly the extension and com- 
prehensiveness of the term Cost. It has been spoken of in the 1 pages 
chiefly as human repugnance overcome in the performance of labor. It is more 
accurate to define it, however, simply as human repugnance overcome in any transac- 
tion. It has both an active or positive, and a 2 55 or negative, aspect, to which 


of power, while at the same time it au; 


last a slight reference has already been had. (81.) The repugnance overcome in 
the actual performance of labor is the active phase of the subject, but there is also 
repugnance overcome in the mere sacrifice or surrender of any thing which we 
jessas and which we require at the time for our own convenience or happiness, 

his last is the passive aspect of Cost. Thus, for example, if I paint pictures or 
manufacture watches for sale, the cost, and consequently the price at which I must 
sell them, to deal upon the equitable principle, is the amount of labor contained 
in them; but, if I have in my possession—not as an article of merchandise, but 
for my own pleasure and convenience—a watch or a favorite painting, — say, for 
example, it is a present from a friend, for which reason I attach to it a particular 
value, — and you, taking a fancy to it, wish to induce me to with it, then the 
legitimate measure of price is the amount of sacrifice which it is to me, — in other 
words, the degree of repugnance which I feel to surrendering it, how much soever 
that may exceed the positive Cost of the article, and whatever relation it may hold 
to its positive Value. x 

To be continued, 
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By GEORGES SAUTON. 
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“Look at him,” said she, “and judge if I have not reason to fear everything 
from him.” 5 

For sole response, embracing his granddaughter and blessing her, Treor gave 
the dagger to the child! * am g £ 

There was urgent need: the old man now despaired completely, not only of posi- 
tive success, but of their ability to longer hold Newington’s forces in check. A 
last gust of the hurricane so lashed the sea that waves rose to the plateau and 
swept back with them a dozen Irishmen into the sea; the last vessels to brave the 
tempest lost their rudders and floated at the mercy of the wind, which, after hav- 
ing tossed them madly about in every direction, clashing them against each other, 
and causing new and irreparable damages from which the weaker ones went to the 
bottom, drove them roomy out to sea, in rapid and disordered flight. 

And this issue, foreseen, but against which they invoked a miracle, completed 
the demoralization already commenced, and wrung from the lips of the wretches 
who wore prowing weak under the influence of Lichfield’s drug cries of a despair 

- augmented by the rumbling noise, along the whole length of the hill, of an im- 
mense mass of soldiers ascending from all directions at once. 

Sustained by the trumpets, which sounded incessantly, encouraged by their of- 
ficers who marched by the side of their ranks, or by Newington who, from below, 
persistently ordered them to carry the position, exhorting and stimulating each 
other, swearing, cursing, blaspheming, and vituperating these these bri- 
gands, these drunken Irishmen, they ascended as if by ladders, in spite of the shot 
and stone which riddled them; they climbed like monkeys, uttering shouts of tri- 
umph when half-way op 

reor and Paddy, taking Harvey aside, tried to get him to withdraw from the 
fray without delay. Heroism, it is true, counselled him to remain with his friends, 
to share their fate, their death, their tortures; but this point of honor would end 
in what? In depriving Ireland of the necessary leader, in decapitating the army 
of defence, which, more than ever, needed a head to conduct the other troops of 
the country to revenge. 

The defeat experienced by the contingent from the vicinity of Bunclody would 
not count if the agitator escaped, if he went at once somewhere else to direct the 
military operations. 

A few hundred men less, 
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should fall among the number, the forces at the disposal of the Revolution would 
be lyzed, and the impression of a first repulse he alone could diminish by ex- 
plaining it, by showing that they were not overthrown, by simulating — if he did 
not possess it— confidence in the return of victory under the colors of Ireland! 
Harvey resisted, refused to hear, absolutely; he evaded their entreaties, seized a 
fallen musket and some cartri to fire, and urged them not to desert 
their n posts as soldiers to hold this useless council of war. They per- 
severed in their representations, very gentl at first, very respectfully, but soon as- 
sumed an imperative tone. The vanity of the man, bis apprehension of perhaj 
unfavorable judgments upon such a flight, his desire not to survive those whom he 
commanded, were so many weaknesses forbidden to a leader of an army, whose 
position, besides, was not entirely included in the midst of a handful of combat- 
ants shut into the narrow limits of a compromised position. And as he continually 
escaped them to lend a hand to the work of defence and to substitute himself at 
some difficult point for some tired Irishman dismayed by the advance of the 
enemy's ever growing forces, they ordered him— rebels, so be it! against his per- 


sonal authority, but s ing in the name of the sonny in r i leave them 
without delay or else be adjudged guilty of violation of his oath. 
Moreover, his retreat would not be accomplished without exciting events, with- 


out running the risk of death on all sides, and his brane would not lack oppor- 
tunities to manifest itself. By the road which he must take, down the cliff to the 
sea, he would risk a hundred times breaking his bones, being dashed by the waves 
against the rocks, or carried away by the eddies ont into the floods from which he 
would never emerge, and the prospect of all these difficulties, of all this mass of 

rils conjured up to conquer, of this new battle after that from which he with- 
drew, decided him. He grasped silently the hands of his friends, and, with tears 
iu his eyes, slipped away between the openings in the rocks, burning his hands 
terribly at the outset by too swift a slide over the jutting points of stone. 

But, seeing him disappear, and doubting their defeat no longer, bewildered at 
the same time by the vociferations of the assailants who were approaching the 
crest of the plateau, some followed ee in his flight; and, quite beside | Sa 
selves, not estimating the extent of the fall, they threw themselves into the abyss, 
fifteen or twenty of them, with their arms outspread and head first, rebounding on 
the wall of the cliff and swept off in the hurricane like so many empty manikins, 
and others plunging into the sand where their feet, alone emerging, struggled an 
instant convulsively. 

And while they were looking with stupor and pity upon this singular and fan- 
tastic exodus, suddenly a shout of decisive victory, in which the voice of Bradwell 
mingled, crowned the height, whose valid defenders, still in possession of their 
wits, displayed new vigor and rage in opposing its easy capture by the enemy. 

In a last spasm of patriotic energy, each one rushed desperately upon the Eng- 
lish, not counting on salvation or quarter, their force increased tenfold by this 
thought of making the enemy pay dearly for their lives and of leaving their sur- 
aon less work to accomplish, as well as the fortifying example of their heroic 

eath. 

But, little by little, before the increasing number surging from all sides, the 
Irishmen, surrounded, assailed in the rear, on their flank, in front, succumbing, 
thrown down, conquered, lay disarmed in the agonies of death, writhing in vain, 
like the fragments of a serpent trying to reunite, and biting at the legs of their ad- 
versaries; in vain they rose again, with powers of muscle equal to those of will; 
now the complete triumph of King George's troops became incontestable, and no- 
thing, no supreme attempt, no miracle could change the adverse fortune or delay 
their destiny, which was to die. 

“Kill! kill!” howled from belọw the hoarse, raw throat of Newington; “kill the 
young, the old, the women, all, all!“ 

Not another drop of blood, not another act of violence!“ shouted Sir Richard 
on the other hand, who struggled with these demoniacs to check their intoxication 
of murder, comprehensible during the action, cowardly after the victory. . 

He pit sooner have appeased the tempest, and his officers, on his formal order, 
continued, after losing their voices, to order, by gestures and by sabre-cuts, the 
cessation of butcheries; but the soldiers continued, as in a dream, their abominable 
work, epic in its horrors, sniffing the blood which flowed and enjoying the contor- 
tions and grimaces of the dying as they would the most admirable play. 

The une ted and comical arrival of Lichfield, his ludicrous astonishment, his 
| laughable disappointment when he found that Sir Harvey was gone, then his joy 
at seeing him below going along the shore under the arching waves, all his expres- 
sive mimicry, his clapping of hands, his exclamations diverted the murderers trom 
their absorbing frenzy. 


They all knew the price set on Haren head, and many were anxious to pocket 
it; those who were not enticed by the allurement of a reward so understood 
perfectly how much more important it was to capture the chief of the insurrection 
tban to exterminate a few hundred rebels; and on the heels of Tom Lichfield, who 
made off, the ter number rushed in pawi of the agitator, flattering them- 
selves that, with haste and a few shots skilfully fired, they could arrest him in his 
flight and then put him in irons. 

And, except a hundred, they rushed off, yelling like hunters urging on dogs, cer- 
tain ones imitating between their lips the sound of the horng; the hundred who 
remained, less infuriated, more tired, more docile, better disciplined, were induced 
at last to lay down their arms, especially by the promise that soon, perhaps, their 
passion for cruelty would find greater satisfaction. 

In the midst of the last blows and the noise of death-rattles and imprecations, 
Richard sought Marian : 

“Marian, I entreat you, do not prolong your obstinacy; have pity on yourself, 
have pity on them!” 

“We are in your power; sacrifice us to your hatred.” 

“Appeal to my love . . . . stronger than my reason, than my mercy. Humble 
your pride, make it a meritorious sacrifice to the general salvation. ... It is not 
too late; gain me over to your interests.” 

“Fulfil your duty as a conqueror!” 

“You are beside yourself. ... Examine my hands, not a trace of powder; my 
sword remains virgin in the scabbard! I have exposed myself to your fire a thous 
sand times without answering!” 

“I know it!" 

Not a drop of your blood can fall on my head; nevertheless, mine has flowed. . . 
You can still, without crime, belong to me... Do not refuse me... Promise me 
that you will consent later . . some day, when peace is concluded, the passions 
of bosh 17 calmed, and resentment extinct.” 

„Never!“ 

“Reflect: the life of your brothers will pay 

“The conquered buy pity, the saving of their lives! What cowardice! There 
are no cowards among us!” 

A comparative silence was established amid the desolation of irreparable defeat, 
and they were disturbed only by the numerous agonies which were gradually be- 
ing hushed in death. 


for your rebuffs.” 


Continued on page 6. If 
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Liberty a smile at the thought that he is having the experience 
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and undergoing the identical process which we went 
through before we finally evoluted into Anarchists. 
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A word in conclusion about Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
who, I notice, is an attentive reader of “Jus.” In the 
report of Mr. Donisthorpe's lecture Mr. Spencer's for- 
mula, “the greatest liberty of each compatible with 
the equal liberty of all,“ was misstated so as to read 
the “greatest happiness,“ ete. He immediately wrote 
to correct this error. Why did not Mr. Spencer see 
fit to answer those powerful criticisms and clear up 
those very serious difficulties which Mr. Donisthorpe 
so effectively raised against bis distinction between 
negative and positive regulation of the relations be- 
tween the individual and the State? Is Mr. Spencer 
determined to let Mr. Donisthorpe and others embrace 
Auarchism rather than extend them a helping hand? 
Or is it not in his power to save them? 


It was the impossibility of drawing any such line, and 
the repeated and conspicuous failures of all those of 
our teachers who, while holding aloft the torch of 
liberty and illuminating and enlightening the world, 
stopped short of certain points in the belief that there 
was enough light thrown upon them, while really leav- 
ing darkness to prevail there, that made us Anarchists. 
We follow him: 


He then passed in review the tests which have been suc- 
cessively put forward by Jeremy Bentham, John Stuart Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer, pointing out that each of them had its 
weak point, and broke down wherever it was exposed to a 
strain. The greatest happiness of the greatest number,” 
he said, is meaningless, to begin with; secondly, the question 
arises, Of whom? Are we to calculate the happiness of liv- 
ing persons only, or of the countless millions to come? And, 
thirdly, who is a competent judge, and where is his “ hedo- 
nometer'’? Is it a greater triumph of statesmanship to 
make a few persons very happy or a great many persons 
tolerably comfortable? Is a very happy man twice or three 
times as happy as one who doesn't know that he has much 
to complain of? Mill's contention that the State was justi- 
fied in interfering with the citizens only in its own self-de- 
fence was shown to be of no practical utility as a test of the 
value of legislation. Every law could be justified on those 
grounds. Even the Inquisition existed in self-defence; for 
surely a State could suffer nothing worse than the eternal 
damnation of its units. Then “the greatest happiness of 
each compatible with the equal liberty of all — Mr, Spen- 
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V. Yarros. 


“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.” — PROUDHON. 


A Compliment from Mrs. Besant. 

In a discussion on Socialism recently in progress be- 
tween Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant in the 
latter's magazine, “Our Corner,” the former took occa- 
sion to quote against Mrs. Besant my recent criticism 
of her inconsistency in “stopping short of Communism 
in State Socialism,” whereupon in her rejoinder she 
writes as follows: 


pproves them in any respect, such d tion 
being governed largely by mottves of convenience. 


Mr. Benjamin Tucker, as an Anarchist, would naturally 
charge me with not going far enough; in his eyes Collectivist 
Socialism is inconsistent and weak, Anarchism being the only 
logical and perfect system of thought. So Mr. Auberon Her- 
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so pointed out that Mr. Spencer's second test, based on the 
difference between negatively-regulative and positively- 
regulative, was of little valne, inasmuch as any law what- 
ever could be stated in either form. .. . Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert’s distinction between direct and indirect coercion fared 
no better at his hands. By gradual shades of difference in 
the application of some sort of force the lecturer passed from 
what all would consider an unquestionable case of direct eo- 
ercion to what all would regard as not coercion at all, and 
he defied anyone present to show at which point direct co- 
ercion ended and indirect began, and, furthermore, where in- 
direct coercion ended. 


tax fora common object, whereas individual liberty demands 
that a man shall be left free to pay a tax or not as he chooses, 
Every one who does not go to the extreme length of every 
opinion held by some individual nominally belonging to his 
party must be prepared for reproaches of this kind. But I 
can support Mr. Benjamin Tucker's strictures with perfect 
equanimity, as doubtless can Mr. Bradlaugh any levelled at 
him by Mr. Auberon Herbert. And in truth Mr, Benjamin 
Tucker and Mr. Auberon Herbert are men of very much the 
same type, and are living examples of the truth of the adage 
that extremes meet. 


The above list reminds me that in the fortnight 
which has elapsed since the last issue of Liberty only 
one addition to it has arrived in response to my appeal, 
and I dwell upon the fact in grief and shame,—grief 
that the readers of Liberty, with all their professions, 
shave so little practical sympathy or support to extend 
to such workers for liberty as Lysander Spooner, and 
shame that this is none the Jess the fact after I, for six 
years, have been doing my utmost as editor of this 
paper to create a sentiment of enthusiasm that could 
be relied on for practical results. In his feeble health 
and declining years Lysander Spooner worked without 
stint to leave behind him upon paper the truths which 
he knew, and among the people from whom there has 
yet been time to hear only the four named above have 
thus far signified their willingness to help in making 
these priceless intellectual treasures effective in enrich- 
ing the minds of the people. Well, be it so! It is 
discouraging, but that is all. One voice will continue 
to cry aloud in the wilderness, though all others should 
become still. Bens. R. Tucker. 


I congratulate Mrs. Besant and myself on the calm- 
ness with which she is able to receive my criticism. 
It removes an otherwise possible obstacle from the 
achievement of my purpose, which was not to disturb 
her equanimity, but to induce in her the power of cor- 
rect reasoning, to which a ruffled temper is supposed 
uot to be conducive. Further, her good humor in this 
matter impels her to pay me one of the highest com- 
pliments that I ever received in placing me by the side 
of Auberon Herbert. Why, however, she should in- 
stance Mr. Herbert and myself in illustration of the 
proverbial meeting of extremes is mysterious to me, for 
I do not understand that Mr. Herbert stands at one 
extremity of anything of which I can be said to stand 
at the other. It is true that I look to liberty for the 
accomplishment of certain radical changes in the 
methods of acquiring property, which expectation I 
am not sure that Mr. Herbert fully shares, but neither 
of us, as far as I am aware, proposes to deny liberty in 
the smallest in case of becoming convinced of the cor- 
rectness of the other's forecast of its results. * 


Cheerfully assenting to all this, and adiniring the 
analytical mind of the critical lecturer, we begin to 
grow somewhat fearful of the result. Why, he seems 
to have examined and considered all the objections to 
these authors on which the Anarchists based their con- 
clusion that “the remedy for the evils growing out of 
liberty is more liberty” and that, in the absence of any 
regulating principle, the intelligent self-interest and 
healthy natural sympathies of the people must be re- 
lied upon for settling all future difficulties. What if 
he should really astonish us by offering a solution of 
the problem? We are eager to hear his conclusion: 

The conclusion arrived at was that no general principle 
can be formulated by which it can be stated beforehand 
whether or not any particular matter should fall into the 
domain of State control or private liberty. 

Ah! Anarchism is saved. But, Mr. Donisthorpe, 
what are you going to do about it? Highly satisfac- 
tory “conclusion,” this. Starting out to “distinguish 
between Individualism and Anarchism,” to draw a line, 
you have “concluded” that Individualism is a base- 
less, uncertain, and unreal thing, without beginning or 
end; that the real issue is between State Socialism 
and Anarchism, and that one has to decide between 
these two practically, for there is no middle ground, as 
the Anarchists claim that everything can be achieved 
through voluntary association, and the State Socialists 
insist upon the State’s absorbing everything. 

It is evident that Mr. Donisthorpe cannot be long in 
reaching Anarchy. For him there is no alternative. 
But the “noble” sons of the thieves and pirates who 
“conquered” and enslaved the people of the United 
Kingdom, constituting the robbery-property and im- 
punity-liberty defence league, should be given warn- 
ing. They who want liberty to still further crush and 
oppress the people; liberty to enjoy their plunder with- 
out fear of the State's interfering with them; liberty 
to coerce Ireland; liberty to summarily deal with im- 
pudent tenants who refuse to pay tribute for the privi- 
lege of living and working on the soil,—these should 
beware of such friends as Mr. Donisthorpe. He is not 
safe. 


On the Road to Anarchy. 

“Jus,” the organ of the English Liberty and Pro- 
perty Defence League, printed a disappointingly brief 
report of a lecture on “The Limits of Liberty“ re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Wordsworth Donisthorpe, of 
London, which must have been uncommonly instruc- 
tive. Mr. Donisthorpe is a gentleman of extremely 
radical views and of still more extremely radical lean- 
ings. He is a thorn in the eyes of the London State 
Socialist fraternity, and not a few sentimentalists come 
to grief in attempting to answer his individualistic ar- 
guments. Sooner or later the logic of his position will 
force upon his reluctant mind the acceptance of Anar- 
chism pure and simple, but thus far he has not yet 
completely lost confidence in his ability to maintain 
his present attitude. The report of the lecture tells us 
that, “after surveying very briefly the history of civil- 
ization, and drawing from the facts the conclusion that 
there was a decided tendency in the direction of the 
emancipation of the individual citizen from State- 
coercion, he proceeded to distinguish Anarchism on 
the one hand from Individualism on the other. While 
both were opposed to Socialism, the one maintained 
that the action of the State should be altogether de- 
stroyed, while the other held that State-action should 
be increased in certain departments of activity and di- 
minished in others. The problem was, Where to draw 
the line; what should be left to individual freedom 
and what should be subjected to State-control.” Our 
attention is at once arrested, though we cannot repress 


A Quack’s Wry Face at His Own Medicine. 
C. B. Reynolds, the Infidel lecturer, was recently 
tried in New Jersey for blasphemy, and convicted after 
a long and eloquent defence by Colonel Ingersoll. The 
“Truth Seeker" devotes several columns to an account 
of the trial, a large part of which consists of what - 
seems to me outrageous abuse of the judge. I say this 
after a careful reading of the “Truth Seeker's” ver- 
batim report of the judge’s charge. It is impossible 
to understand how the editor dared to print it side by 
side with his comments, except on the assumption that 
his prejudices had so blinded his reason that he could 
not discern the discrepancy. My respect for the bench 
and its occupants approaches the infinitesimal, but on 
those rare occasions when a judge does behave decently 
I do not like to see him singled out for special mal- 
treatment. Once admitting, as the “Truth Seeker” 
always has, the legitimacy of the government and its 
courts, I see no exception to be taken to the judge’s 
course in the case under discussion, if the words of his 
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charge fairly indicate it. What did he say? After 
Colonel Ingersoll had spent a day-or two in telling the 
jury what a glorious thing liberty is, —as if courts es- 
tablished for the enforcement of statute law had any 
business with liberty whatever,—the judge, hand- 
somely acknowledging the thrilling eloquence of the 
orator and the room for honest difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of the statute, explained to the jury, 
in the most calm, impartial, and judicial language, 
that Were is a law on the statute-books of New Jersey 
against blasphemy, that this law represents the will of 
the people of New Jersey acting in the exercise of their 
sovereignty, and that the sole question for the jury 
was whether the defendant had violated it. He con- 
cluded with these words: 


It is enough for us to know that it is the law, and, being 
the law, we are bound to enforce it; and if this defendant 
has been proved to your satisfaction, beyond the reasonable 
doubt I have referred to, to have committed the crime of 
blasphemy, it is your duty to convict him. If he has not, it 
is your duty to acquit him. Let him be acquitted, or let him 
be convicted, because he has either violated, or has not vio- 
lated the law. Do not acquit him by violating the law your- 
self. 

This last remark seems to be particularly obnoxious 
to the “Truth Seeker,” which asks: “What could a 
spineless juryman do after a command like that?” 
Do? Why! he could do just what the judge told him 
to do, — follow the evidence and the law. The “Truth 
Seeker” appears to regard the judge's closing remark as 
equivalent to an assertion that an acquittal would be 
a violation of the law. By no means. It was simply 
a caution to the jurors not to acquit the defendant be- 
cause they-disapproved the law, but to convict or ac- 
quit him upon the evidence that he had or had not 
violated the law. It may be true that the judge's 
“passion sent the blood to his face in a flood,” that 
“his black eyes twinkled with malice,” and that he 
“pounded the bench to emphasize his points.“ — the 
„Truth Seeker” makes these charges, and, not having 
been there to se I cannot deny them,—but, if it is, 
the judge's manner was as unfitting an accompaniment 
to his language as would be the yells of a hyena to the 
cooing of a dove. Of course, to an Anarchist, who 
laughs at the law and all its ministers, the judge talked 
fudge, but only just such fudge as the “Truth Seeker” 
talks to Anarchists whenever it tries to combat them. 
Justice finds its most pleasing exemplification when 
quacks are compelled to swallow their own medicine. 

T. 


Art-Love. 
Dear Comrade Tucker : 

You still misunderstand my art attitude, I think. I teach 
nothing reactionary, if I know it. I indeed believe in ideals, 
but they are simply my art models. My Great Ideal is my 
perfected and happy self; my lesser ideals all relate to this. 
My ideals are my gods; yet are they my servants. In a cer- 
tain sense they are “fixed ideas,” yet I watch them with 
ever increasing keenness of criticism, and am always ready 
to unfix them, and “ fix them over, in the interests of my 
Ego. I am as “ghost-ridden" as Mr. Kelly, and believe 
most heartily in justice, morality, altruism, unselfishness, 
and all the rest; yet I believe in them merely because I con- 
sider them immensely conducive to my own happiness, which 
brings me close to your own position, I think. In other 
words, I claim to be an intelligent Egoist. I cannot tell 
when or where I first found these ideas, but it was years be- 
fore I comprehended Anarchy, and they have done more, 
perhaps, than anything else to open my mind to it. I think 
even Tchernychewsky could find no fault with my idealism. 

Therefore I cannot believe in “art for art's sake.“ I be- 
lieve in art (as everything else) for humanity's sake, which, 
sifted down, means for my own sake. The spirit of that wise 
saying of the Boss Carpenter of Judea about the Sabbath fits 
my thought here exactly. Art was made for man, not man 
for art. 

I showed you that I used the word ulterior in the sense of 
indirect or incidental, and the “absurdity” of which you 
accuse me is purely of your own construction by making 
what I called the direct object of fine art do duty for an ul- 
terior object. I assume that every intelligent man practises 
art for his own sake; and all that my offending aphorism 
was intended to assert was that the true artist cared more 
for the bamefits directly or necessarily coming to him from 
the prnetéce of his art, as art, than for the indirect benefits 
which might acerue. In other words, in the true artist the 
westhetic passion must somewhat predominate. 

Happiness is not necessarily later in time of achieve- 
ment,” but may coexist with immediate pleasure to the 
nerves of sense. 
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That you still misunderstand me is clearly revealed by 
your saying: The true artist-lover refrains from dwelling 
upon babies precisely because he cares more for babies,“ etc. 
Now all that is contrary to my idea, and shows that you have 
misunderstood my whole argument from the first. "Tis the 
stirpiculturist who cares more for babies. There is no neces- 
sary connection between love-making and babies, except that 
parents perfected by love-making make better babies, just as 
parents developed by calisthenics or massage would. This is 
why I distinguished love from passion, or, to speak more sci- 
entifically, the love-paasion from the simple sex-passion. Sex- 
passion is an instinct having children for its direct object, and 
is guided by what we call Nature, but in love this sex-passion 
is tamed, trained, cultivated, and turned into new channels 
by the intellect and for the pleasure of the Ego. ‘In the high- 
est and most artistic love-making the sexual forces, intensely 
vivifying and thrilling, are intelligently and skilfully di- 
rected, now here, now there, into every physical and mental 
faculty, until their power is spent, producing the most bril- 
liant action in the faculties thus inspired. Therefore in ar- 
tistic lovemaking, you will perceive, the elements and 
essences secreted by the sex-passion are not utilized in real 
reproduction, nor wasted in sham reproduction, but em- 
ployed as wsthetic agents for the benefit of the person. But, 
80 far as the magnetic forces are concerned, at least, this is 
best accomplished by exchange between the sexes; that is to 
say, we can best utilize our own magnetic sexual secretions 
by exchanging them for an equal portion of the magnetism 
of some one of the opposite sex. The function of the sex- 
passion is to secrete surplus vital power and expend it for 
reproduction, But the function of the love-passion is to take 
this secreted vitality, exchange it for power secreted by one 
of the opposite sex, and distribute this for the development, 
pleasure, and happiness of the organism. This is why I said: 
“ Passion is begotten of natural selection, looking to the 
maintenance of the race; love is of artificial culture, looking 
to the perfection of the individual.“ Were I desirous of 
children, I should employ the simple, abrupt, paroxysmal 
sex-passion, for that throws all the vital powers to the repro- 
ductive centres. But the love-passion is not fit to be directly 
employed in reproduction, because it withdraws the repro- 
ductive stores for an egoistic feast. 

But our enemies will say that we waste time and valuable 
space in these wsthetic discussions, while the world perishes 
and tyrants rivet their chains. Let us drop the subject, for, 
now that you understand me, I feel sure you no longer accuse 
me. 

No, indeed, Mr. Tucker, I did not think you silly enough 
te maintain that Anarchism rests on no positive principle. 
But, because your language seemed capable of misinterpreta- 
tion in that way, I strove for clearer statement. So far from 
regarding you as silly, there are few living men whose intel- 
lectual powers I more respect; few, if any, whose teachings 
seem to me so near the basic truth. The only thing that 
seems unwise to me about you is (as I have before told yéu) 
that merciless combativeness which makes you strike blows 
so hard that they rebound to your own hurt and discredit; 
estranging from you friends and comrades who, whatever 
their errors in judgment, are at least following liberty as 
best they may, and are valuable in their place both to you 
and the cause. But doubtless my supply of this sort of pre- 
sumptuous advice already exceeds the demand. 

Sincerely, J. WX. LLoYD. 
May 29, 1887. 


[When Mr. Lloyd finds himself in a tight place in 
an argument, his favorite resource is to accuse his op- 
ponent of what the logicians call ignoratio elenchi; that 
is, he says to him: “You, sir, have disproved some- 
thing which I did not say, but what I did say you have 
overlooked.” Then he proceeds to show that what he 
did say substantially agrees with his opponent's posi- 
tion. “You are right,” he asserts, “but I was not 
wrong.” Some time ago he answered Mr. Yarros in 
this way; now he meets me likewise. The disadvan- 
tage of this argument, if used repeatedly, consists in 
its establishment of the following unsatisfactory alter- 
native,—either the opponent is a blockhead, or the 
criticised party is a very obscure and ambiguous 
writer. And in this case the alternative is not only 
unsatisfactory, but utterly confusing, because Mr. 
Lloyd has given me a certificate as a man of intellect 
and I have given him one as a literary artist. The 
consoling feature of the controversy is that I have eli- 
cited from him exactly what he claims to have elicited 
from me upon another matter,—clearer statement. It 
is true that Mr. Lloyd said in his second article that 
he had used “ulterior” in the sense of incidental, but 
it is not true that he “showed” it. On the contrary, 
I showed him, by calling attention to his context, that 
his use of the word necessarily implied the sense of 
later in time of achievement. If his meaning was 
other than his words implied, I could not be expected 
to know it. The same discrepancy between meaning 


and statement appears in what he says of love and pas- 
sion. Judging from his latest interpretation of his 
words, he had in view only the artist-lover who is not 
aiming at offspring. But his original words implied 
the contrary. I quote them: “A man makes a poor 
lover whose sole [italics mine] desire in love is to make 
that love beget offspring. The true artist cares more 
for his art and his pleasure in it than for its ulterior 
object.“ If these sentences do not refer to a man who 
not only wants children, but wants at the same time 
to make love, and if they do not assert concerning him 
that he is not a true artist unless he cares more for his 
pleasure in love-making than for what sort of a child 
he is to produce, then I do not understand English. 
As stated, it was a plain case of “art for art's sake,” 
and as such I attacked it.— Ebiron Liserry.] 


Mr. Spooner and the Postal Monopoly. 
My dear Tucker: 

I regret that you could understand me, in my remarks at 
the Spooner Memorial, as including the great man now gone 
in the number of those who are satisfied with the existing 
postal system, — for it was never in my heart to say it. As 
an example of the practical force of his character, I pointed 
to the effectual method with which he compelled the reduc- 
tion of postage; first, by proving that the government had 
no exclusive power, under the Constitution, to carry the 
mails; second, by establishing a mail of his own from Bos- 
ton to Baltimore, and challenging the fiost-oftice officials to 
contest the point in the courts. I expressly affirmed that 
his argument was conclusive and unanswerable. Instead of 
going on” to glorify our postal system, I merely said, par- 
enthetically, that it was generally believed that the govern- 
ment was serving us in postal matters better than any private 
corporation would do,—not dreaming that any one could 
possibly take me as reflecting Mr. Spooner's opinion. What 
he may have said to you within ten years Is not at all to the 
purpose, — since it is not to be denied that in the course of 
forty years there was some progress in his thought. He 
claimed, in 1849, in a letter to M. D. Phillips, that the value 
of his movement did not end with the reduction of 1845, as 
that was only a preparatory step to a still further reduction, 
—a prediction which has been fulfilled to an extent he could 
not then have anticipated. 

I recognize the generosity of the suggestion which you offer 
as an apology for me,—that, in my hurry, I failed to dis- 
criminate between his views and my own. But it is as offen- 
sive as it is generous,—for it would pain me if my reve- 
rence for the illustrious sage whose memory we both cherish 
with infinite gratitude were to be shadowed by such an 
im Sincerely yours, 

J. M. L. BABCOCK. 
JUNE 25, 1887. 

[The main point—that Mr. Spooner looked up- 
on the present postal system as an outrage which 
individual enterprise, if allowed, would drive out of 
existence — now being admitted, it is of secondary 
importance whether Mr. Babcock's memory of his 
speech, or mine, is the more accurate. I should not 
have made my protest had I not clearly understood 
him to say (and at least two other persons understood 
him as I did) that “no one now denies” that the gov- 
ernment postal service could not be equalled in excel- 
lence by any private corporation. Knowing that Mr. 
Spooner did distinctly deny this, and that all Anar- 
chists do deny it, I could not let such a statement, 
coming from a man as intimate as Mr. Babcock with 
Mr. Spooner and many Anarchists, pass unchallenged. 
If Mr. Babcock said what I and others think he said, 
then what Mr. Spooner said within ten years is very 
much more to the purpose than anything he said in 
the letter to M. D. Phillips. To sustain my view, 
however, I ask nothing better than that letter, which, 
like the pamphlet containing it, is full of passages 
which show that Mr. Spooner's battle was with the 
monopoly itself. I will content myself with quoting 
one. “It was my intention—had I been sufficiently 
sustained by the public—to carry the question to the 
last tribunal. But after a contest of some six or seven 
months, having exhausted all the resources I could 
command, I was obliged to surrender the business, 
and with it the question, into the hands of others, who 
did not see sufficient inducement for contesting the princi- 
ple, after the reduction of postage had taken place.” The 
words which I have italicized show clearly that Mr. 
Spooner did not agree with these “others,” but, even 
after the reduction of postage, would have continued, 
had he had the means, to fight the monopoly before 
the Supreme Court.— Epirok LIBERTY.) 
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* Bet 8 the sentiments of your companions in misfortune,” asserted 
well. 

„Ask them!“ said the young girl. 

And, appealing to her Tienda, she cried, in a loud and piercing voice: 

“Do you know what Sir Bradwell offers me? To be his wife! 

A growling murmur of indignant protest against such an offensive 
was the answer; but Sir Richard, immediately, to the stupefaction of 
and soldiers, declared: 

„If she consents, I will pardon you all for your reward.“ 

“We refuse!” replied all in chorus. 

“The lives of all spared,” continued he. 

“We refuse!" 

“Immediate liberty for all, and no prosecutions in the future.” 


“We refuse!” 

The officers nt rebelled: the words of Sir Richard dishonored them; they 
consulted together vehemently: should they permit him to continue? Their duty 
told them to force him to silence, and, if need be, to demand his sword and put 
him under arrest as a traitor or a madman. 

Nevertheless, the prestige of the rank and name of Sir Bradwell, the son of their 
general, caused a hesitation, during which Sir Bradwell, misled, went on: 

i “She has not revealed all to you. .. She loves me, and violates her heart in re- 
using me.” 

“ Te! Englishman,” cried Paddy. “It is I whom she loves, and the kiss 
which she gave me before us all betrothed us.” 

“And I have promised her to this brave boy, victim of your torturers, you bri- 
gand, you executioner’s son!” added Treor. 

By such lies both sustained the courageous attitude of Marian and forced Sir 
Bradwell to terminate this scene, so painful to the young girl whose tender weak- 
ness he publicly unveiled, and all that were left of the Irishmen, joining them, 
begged for immediate death. 

en Richard knew no bounds; with the face of a raving maniac, a bloody 
foam frothing on the edge of his lips, sneering and sinister, he turned to his 
subordinates: ~ 

“ Seize one of these proud fellows and hang him there!” 

A tree, which had resisted the tempest, stood between the rocks, 

And, unbuckling their sword-belts, taking off their shoulder-belts and slashin 
them into thongs, and bringing out ropes from the bottom of their sacks, the sol- 
diers in no time made presentable halters and to look among the heap of 
men for the first victim to sacrifice; but, in the embarrassment of the choice, all at 
once presenting themselves for death, they treated roughly the unhappy wretches 
who provoked them, they were brutal with them, and repulsed them with heavy 
blows of their muskets. 

Edith advanced. Throughout the fight, standing conspicuously upon a rock, 
exposed to the hail of bullets, she had not had the fortune to so end her martyr- 
dom, and, with her clothes riddled by shot, scattering on the ground the bullets 
retained in the cloth, she claimed the honor of heading the march to eternity. 

“Tt is my right!" said she, “for no one hates you and despises you as much as 
I do!” 

But they pushed her back roughly, recalling the words of Newington at the mo- 
ment of Arklow’s murder. Death would be a deliverance and life a burden heavier 
than all crosses. 8 E 4 

“Me! me! whom Marian loves,“ demanded Paddy, with a frightful smile on his 
Ta face. 

„Nie!“ cried Treor, “I excited them to revolt!" 

“Me!” said a curt voice, that of sergeant John Autrun, pale, believing no longer, | 
after the scattering of the French fleet by the tempest, in the success of the Irish, 
and in a hurry to disappear that he might not witness their return to slavery. 

“Yes, him, the sergeant, the deserter!" the soldiers cried together in a fury, and 
not without design, as they looked at Sir Richard out of the corners of their eyes, 
showing, by this chorus of maledictions against the traitor, of what punishment 
they deemed apostasies worthy. i 
And already, before the son of Newington had assented, the former officer of the 
Ancient Britons was swinging from one of the branches of the fir tree; on his blue 
lips a hurrah for Ireland expired with his breath. 

„Long live Ireland!“ shouted all the other candidates for the gibbet. 

Quickly u second took his place by the side of the sergeant, and his dead body 
swung in the breeze created by the shouts of the brave Irishmen; then, as the iso- 
lated executions did not proceed with sufficient speed, and as each hangman made 
the others jealous, the soldiers rushed in a mass upon the prisoners, and each, 
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choosing a victim nearest to his hand, the tree was soon filled, like a Christmas 
tree, with human puppets which the wind knocked against each other in an absurd 
manner. 


„Long live Ireland!“ cried the victims, before the rope grasped their throats. 

“Long live Ireland!” came in a thrilling refrain from those who waited their 
turn at the gibbet. 

And Sir Richard, stupefied, with leaden eye and mouth wide open, looked on at the 
ignoble spectacle of this bestial surfeit of base revenge, at intervals turning his 
eyes towards Marian. 5 

Then, the young girl; a holy wrath boiling in her bosom, leaped upon the mon- 
strous executioner, crying, in thrilling tones: 

“If it is for me that you are cruel, by me you shall cease to be so.” 

She raised her dagger over him, but, before she could strike, he seized her arm, 
and, as he the fine, smooth wrist in his fierce fingers, the weapon fell to 
the ground; he picked it up, screaming to the soldiers like a demon of massacre: 

„Kill, shoot, hang them all!” 

Then, brutally driving Marian before him towards a path which led down at the 
side, he exclaimed: 

“And you, away with you! away with you! away with you!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was very cold and the night was falling, invading with its darkness the great 
room in which Richard had taken refuge some hours since, now recovered from his 
bloody delirium, and plunged into a gloomy prostration, a dull despair, shaken, 
however, from time to time W a pas fit of barren rage against this pitiless, in- 
flexible, invincible Marian. With his forehead in his hands, his eye wandering, 
and a bitter curl upon his lips, he saw again the heroic splendor of the young girl, 
superb in her audacity and pride, as she braved and threatened him. Ah! if she 
had only killed him, all would have been ended now! 


To be continued. 
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A Letter Which Henry George Wouldn’t Print. 

To the Editor of Liberty: > 

The enclosed manuscript is a copy a8 near as may be of a letter sent to Mr. George for 
insertion in his paper and rejected by him. In reply to one of his correspondents who re- 
ferred to Proudhon and Kellogg's views on interest, Mr, George asserted that those writers 
were ignorant of the subject they discussed, and that interest existed in the nature of things. 
He refuses, however, to allow any defence of the anti-interest position to appear, on the plea 
of lack of space for such trivial matters, and refers me and all others seeking light to “ Pro- 
gress and Poverty.“ This is certainly a most amusing exhibition of Popery. He writes as 
if the only possible dispute could be as to the meaning of the most wonderful book since 
the New Testament,“ not as to its authority, as if no one could dare to call in question the 
conclusions stated in that bible of which be himself is the modest author. I send the letter 
in the hope that it may serve to open the eyes of some of those well-meaning but over-trust- 
ful radicals who continue to regard Mr. George as both able and honest. 

Joux F. Kerry. 
THE LETTER. 5 


To the Editor of the Standard : 

I have read with great interest your reply to Morris“ in the last number of the “ Stan- 
dard"; but I have not been convinced by it that Kellogg's assertion that interest, even at 
two per cent., would inevitably prove ruinous is untrue. Ido not think that “ Morris” is, 
and I am certain that Proudhon was not, led astray by confining his attention to borrowing 
and lending instead of taking a survey of the whole field of commerce. It was not interest 
on loans in the ordinary sense, but profit itself, that Proudhon was aiming at, Consequently 
it is begging the question to defend interest-taking on a loan by asserting that the borrower 
may make a still greater profit. 

Your distinction between interest, increase of capital, and usury, payment for the use of a 
legal tender, is ingenious, but scarcely of much value unless you are prepared to show that 
the former would exist in the absence of the latter. Suppose I am possessed of capital and 
wish to engage in a manufacturing business; but that my capital is in such shape that it is 
not immediately available for that business, and that a forced sale would entail considerable 
loss. There are two courses open to me; cither I must borrow money from some person 
having it to lend, or I must buy what machinery and supplies I need on time. In either 
case, however ample may be the security I give, I must pay interest, in the one case directly, 
in the other in the form of higher prices. Consequently when I place my goods on the mar- 
ket, I have to charge not only for my labor and that of my associates, for the raw material 
and the depreciation of the plant, but in addition I must charge enough to pay the interest 
on the cost of this plant, and, if possible, enough additional to pay me a profit. Prices are 
thus raised to consumers, who in turn, if possible, raise the prices of their products. This, 
however, cannot be done by the poorest class of consumers, the wage-workers, and so on 
them ultimately falls the burden of interest-paying. Now I am compelled to pay interest 
on the money I borrow in order to procure stock, or higher prices for the stock bought on 
time, solely because of the monopoly allowed in the issuance of acirculating medium. That 
an association of persons possessed of capital could issue to themselves non-interest-bearing 
mutual-guarantee notes, the association being secured by mortgages on the property of the 
individuals to Whom the notes were issued, and that these notes would be capable of fulfil- 
ling all the useful functions of money, no one who investigates the subject impartially can 
doubt. Possessed of such notes, I can buy what I need without being forced to pay an ad- 
vanced rate, since those of whom I buy would find them equally serviceable in their pur- 
chases of me or any other adherent of the association. This being the case, it is evident 
that what appeared to be a charge for the loan of capital is really a charge for the use of a 
circulating medium; and that the high rates paid by the wage-workers for what they buy 
would be at once lowered by competition in the presence of free money without an equiva- 
lent reduction of wages. 

I think I have made out a sufficiently good case against interest by showing that it entails 
any unnecessary hardship on the masses of the people, but the hardship that it causes is not 
limited to the mere taking away of a portion of their earnings. Its chief evil is that every 
now and again it brings about a glut in the market and a financial panic. Were interest 
simply a tax on the producer, like that levied by the feudal barons, however large it might 
bo, we could hope to live under it by harder work and improvements in the methods of pro- 
duction; but the curse of interest is that it forbids work, as a short analysis of capitalist 
production will show. Suppose a community in which there are a number of factories de- 
voted to the supply of articles of general utility, and that the proceeds are equally divided 
between the employing capitalists and the employees. The immediate result, of course, is 
that the employees, the great mass of the people, are able to buy only one-half of the goods 
produced, and that the employers will not buy the other half since their wants for common 
articles are no greater than those of the employees. In consequence, commercial stagnation 
results, and the factories close for a time, — possibly some of the employers are ruined, In 
such a state of affairs some relief would be afforded by the introduction of a new industry, 
the production of articles of luxury, as this would tend to make the circulation more com- 
plete. The relief would, however, be imperfect at best, and besides would encounter grave 
obstacles to its success. For the capitalist who invests all his surplus income in Inxuries is 
really abdicating his functions, since, although he continues to draw interest, he loses the 
power of increasing the amount he draws, and consequently will be rapidly distanced by 
any rival who pursues the accumulation policy. A glut sooner or later is therefore ſuevit- 
able under the capitalist system, and the only remedy is the replacement of that system by 
one in which the laborer's wages will be sufficient to enable him to buy back his own pro- 
duct, —that is, one in which profit is abolished. 

I am aware that economic writers generally speak of the hope of profit as a necessary in- 
centive to labor; but this is evidently a confusing of terms, for all that is necessary as an 
incentive is that labor should receive a reward, and profit in the economic sense lessens this 
reward, Besides, if we suppose a community all the members of which are equally capital- 
ists, — i. e., equally rich and with equal opportunities, —it is evident that profit would be 
reduced to zero and yet that labor would continue. Profit in the economic sense is in its 
nature one-sided and cannot be generalized; for if, in an equalitarian society, each one ad- 
vances the prices of his product five per cent. above cost, —that is, makes five per cent. pro- 
fit, — the net result is as if no one had made any. There is a sense, however, in which 
mutual profit (advantage) occurs, — for instance, the advantage arising from the division or 
specialization of labor; but here the advantage remains when exchange takes place at cost, 
— that is, when profit in the economic sense has vanished, — and hence its existence cannot 
serve as a defence of interest. 

I do not intend by anything I have said to belittle the importance of the land reform move- 
ment. It is no doubt true that, were the power of landlordism to remain as it is, the advan- 
tages accruing from the reform I am advocating would be absorbed by the landlords. I am 
heartily in sympathy with the movement to abolish landlordism, and all I wish to point out 
is that such abolition is not enough. The party that seeks the emancipation of the prole- 
tariat must inscribe on its banner Free Money as well as Free Land. 

Joun F. KELLY. 
61 East SEVENTH Sr., New YORK. 
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Reply to John F. Kelly. 


Mr. Kelly asks what is there superstitious in respect 
for the rights of others? That depends on what is meant. 
Stirner uses the verb “to respect in the sense of to stand 
in awe, and this not with reference to physical force. When 
desire and “sacred duty " coincide, there is no test presented. 

1 use the word egoism in only one general meaning, defined 
in No. 97. When the symbol is understood, accepted, and its 
meaning remembered, there is no difficulty in applying it, 
however many different manifestations there may be of the 
Ego. Vanity, which prompts men to say I—I—lI, is popu- 
larly called egotism. It is a particular manifestation of the 
Ego. I recognize the fact that vanity is Egoistic and tarned 
this to account to exhibit an “altruistic” benefit, but pdssi- 
bly cozening. One could raise trifling criticisms on the dif- 
ference between an ‘altruistic’ benefit intended for some 
others and sach a benefit for all others. Eccentricity is in- 
dividual, but the fact does not destroy the proper general 
meaning of individuality. Having already defined my prin- 
cipal term, what more is expected of me in that relation? 
To define popular variations indicating special developments? 
In such cases it surely suffices that the special meaning be 
made clear then and there, which was the case when allading 
to vanity and introducing the popular term egotism so as not 
to falsify the popular spelling and at the same time not to 
convey the idea that vanity is the whole of Egoism. Men 
have different tastes and appetites. In gratifying any of 
them they exhibit Egoism. That is the reason why there are 
so many different kinds of the article. 

Has it dawned upon Mr. Kelly that Egoism is perhaps not 
a bad word in itself, and that it might be stigmatizing per- 
sonality to use it to designate merely repulsive traits of char- 
acter? But will a “t” save the mark or drive philosophers 
to a hyphen? 

I shall not object to a good thing for its name, even if I ob- 
ject to the name, and though evolutionary moralism puts out 
its head when it hears the hind part of its name. When un- 
enlightened people have done harm, we will inquire what 
caused them to do harm. We need not disturb the“ chest- 
nut style of religious controversy. The greatest reason 
why a particular Ego will not rob his neighbor may be that 
he does not want to do so. Why might not Mr. Kelly tell the 
readers of Liberty what Stirner said in reproach to the thief? 

Bismarck must go with the Pope. Emperor Wilhelm and 
Vaterland are to him indispensable superstitions. 

There is just this about all motives being Egoistic (it is like 
chemical substances being physical), — that for it to be a true 
statement the word “ motive“ must be restricted to a mean- 
ing which renders the proposition tautological. If a motive 
is a calculation with personal desire at the end, then only in 
the degree in which one is a real Ego can one entertain a mo- 
tive. The hypnotized subject is otherwise moved, and not 
as a self-governing person; though we speak of him as a per- 
son, as we speak of a dead duck as a duck. 

If promises disappeared, Mr. Kelly thinks that contracts 
and concerted action would become impossible except under 
duress, but I think that contracts will have to become mutu- 
ally beneficial with appreciable continuity, and by beneficial 
J mean as well gratifying to the sentiments as to what are 
popularly appreciated as the material interests of the con- 
tracting parties. Every reasonable man knows that, when 
an arrangement is satisfactory to him, he will not break it 
up merely because the contract has expired. Even those who 
believe in the sacredness of promises and contract will admit 
as much. 

I have yet to find the moralist who treats a promise as a 
law of nature, admitting of no exception, and so with always 
telling the truth, as when one is in the power of an enemy. 
The moralist has bis superior reason. I have mine. To me 
a promise contains two elements, — namely, (1) the announce- 
ment of a purpose, and (2) respect for the “sacredness ™ of 
the engagement. The Egoist will either construe promise as 
an announcement, or will substitute the less misleading sim- 
ple announcement. One who withdraws from his announced 
purpose, to our injury, must furnish reasons satisfactory to 
us or expect us to mark his conduct and deal with him as wa- 
vering or hostile. 

It is really curious to read that, if pledges are valueless, 
“ his colleagues would sell him out on the first opportunity.” 
Does a natural man refrain from selling out his friends only 
because he has given a pledge not to do so? If so, itis much 
to be feared that he will sell them out in any event at the 
first good chance, The greatest traitor gives the most sol- 
emn assurances and invents the longest and strongest oaths 
Better than all such vanities, follies, and credulities is this: 
‘Those who are against us must expect us to be against them, 
and those who do not love our way we do not want. 

The Einzige is Stirner's term for the genuine Ego, Napo- 
Jeon was not altogether such, but how much he lacked is im- 
material to my reply. He had a number of propensities 
which certainly could not be argued away. Whatever he 
was, he was taken as an idol, deified and served by the un- 
egoistic devotion of others who did the slaughtering and pil- 
laging. To accomplish all this mischief it was necessary that 
there be national spirit and a variety of other hate-breeding 
superstitions, not only in France, but in the antagonistic 
countries. 

Men have Interests in each other prior to contract. Nei- 
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ther is the moralism which makes a promise sacred nor coet- 
cion in an Archistic sense necessary to contract. They can 
boycott the recalcitrant. 

The Ego is not a spook, but an animal. 

I have not attempted to prove Mr. Kelly superstitious be- 
cause he retains the terms “ought” and “should.” If the 
reader will refer to No. 97, where I alluded to Mr. Kelly's 
particular use’ of those terms, —not to the fact of his 
using them, — he will see the nature of Mr. Kelly’s error on 
this point, which is surprising. And really Mr. Kelly, hav- 
ing formerly written on moral obligation, now takes a sin- 
gular course in confining his gratuitous instances of the word 
“ought” to indications of probabilities, as How much ought 
this to measure, etc. If these illustrations illustrate ade- 
quately, one might infer that, when the moralist asks, How 
ought a man to act in certain circumstances? he only means 
how will he act? I use the same words myself not only to 
indicate probabilities, but also to indicate conduct which I 
will approve or disapprove for various reasons. A whist 
player ought not to trump his partner’s ace. I ought not to 
write on both sides of this paper. An Anarchist ought not to 
vote. I ought to answer candidly, it at all. In each instance 
it is implied that the Ego has given himself a certain task, or 
has a certain purpose, and that something conditions its ful- 
fillment. My liking will determine whether I play whist or 
not, whether I write or not. My dislike of tyranny will de- 
termine me, with information, to be a plumb-liner. 

Curious reasoning is this: It seems as if Tak Kak had so 
recently succeeded in getting rid of some of his incubi that, 
ete. “Of course he can scarcely be expected to grasp the 
idea, then, that,“ etc. I draw attention to the connective 
then.“ The premise which is conditioned by it seems, 
leads to a conclusion which is obviously Mr. Kelly’s basis for 
asserting that it seems.“ Because I fall to grasp,” I 
seem“ green, and because I am green, inasmuch as I seem 
to be green, I "fail to grasp.” Perhaps I have given enough 
thought to the question to hold up my end. Is Mr. Kelly 
confident that I am very green? What length of time ap- 
pears to him sufficient for self-examination? I am glad that 
the organ of the plumb-liners is liberal enough to let this 
discussion in even for amusement. Readers need a little 
entertainment. 

Bradlaugh’s perjury could have no interest for me except 
as illustrating the principle upon which tyranny, relative or 
absolute, may be combatted, just as I spoke of passive resis- 
tance by gamblers. 

The sense of honor which “ gratifies Mr. Kelly is by that 
word indicated to be Egoistic. If Mr. K. were one of those 
men who bend in pain and agony to gratify a tyrannous sen- 
timent of honor, the aspect would be different. Adulterated 
sugar is called sugar, and adulterated, warped Egos are 
called persons “‘ obedient to a sense of honor and duty.“ 

If Mr. Kelly is not a “ good citizen "’ or not a co6perator,"’ 
but simply a good resident and an advocate of equity in in- 
dividual relations as resulting in something better than co- 
operative organizations, he will be denounced by those to 
whom not to be a “ good citizen" is to be a bad man, and to 
whom not to vote is not to be a good'citizen. Words in their 
primary and even secondary meanings tempt to acceptance, 
but often betray us in their further connotations or technical 
meanings. The secondary meaning of the word morals may 
be approved conduct, but under the head of secondary Mr. 
Kelly has introduced a distinction which may be referred to 
a third stage. When Belford Bax and B. R. Tucker speak of 
the inexpedient, they plainly mean that which they deem a 
mistake in judgment. When they speak of the immoral, 
they appear to mean that which they will condemn as to its 
temper or purpose. If the word morality might stand for the 
words good conduct, and immorality for the words bad con- 
duct, then it would be equally open to all to use them judi- 
ciously with reference to any conceived good or bad, for an 
individual or group. But moralism as distinguishing itself 
from Egoism demands more. It will have morality to be the 
„truly“ good conduct, and, if an individual is so organized 
that what is for his good is not for the good of the supreme 
spook of morality, he is not allowed in thought to be a stand- 
ard of good for himself. Thus the moralists are impelled by 
the specific character of their idea to become dogmatic. 
Compare what I suggest as the real secondary meaning of 
the word “morals” with the common use of the word mur- 
der; for what is true of moralism is true of particular words 
indicating moral acts. The Egoist may talk of temperance, 
duty, obligation, right, or anything else relating to conduct, 
but he will always intend to convey his individual judgment, 
and with reference to his own line of conduct, never to make 
himself the mouthpiece of a dogma. When the Czar kills a 
Nihilist, he calls it an execution, but the Nihilists call it a 
murder. When the Nihilists kill a Czar, they call it an exe- 
cution, but the Czarites call it murder. Still, though every 
one puts his own judgment into words which express the 
several parts of morals, the distinctive moralists are not 
content to leave the word morality in the same elective state. 

For further illustration, there is Mr. Tucker's use of the 
word right in the article alluded to. As we give each other 
rights and give ourselves duties, when one says that a man 
has a right to do such and such a thing, I know that, whgt- 
ever else he may mean, he means that it will be right so far 
as he is concerned. He is willing to let the man do that. 
Note the contrast with the course of certain men who have 
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urged others to do unwise acts because the theoretical right 
appeared. z 

To restrain some men by preaching devotion to the spook 
of moralism may be quite possible. The moralist makes an 
easy case thus, like the other religionists; nevertheless I dis- 
trust moralism. It draws comparisons between the actual 
and its ideal without well considering what can be realized 
and how. Drunkenness is immoral. Preach the welfare of 
the social life. Magnetize the drunkard. Still there is some- 
thing in his stomach which moralism does not reach. What 
other evil will appear I do not know. Perhaps moralism 
preserves him to beget a race of drunkards or fanatics. 

The perpetuation of tbe social life is a phrase in which the 
spook nests. After preaching, cach person will translate it 
for himself and have his separate spook. Is society all living 
persons, or also all persons who are to live? The moralist 
may think of his children as contributing to form the ideal 
“society” which he carries in his head. If they die before 
maturity, society never is what he thought of. It does 
not include those persons whom he imagined as his grand- 
children. 

Are animals excluded from “the social life“ simply in the 
degree of their inability toenter? If the answer is Yes, then 
moralism is a fiction. If the answer is No, then moral“ 
society is an arbitrary selection, —a characterization of and 
for themselves by a set of bipeds who have seized all advan- 
tages over less intelligent animals. The horse has feelings, 
but not such capacities as to render him the equal of the man. 
Now, if moralism fully respects life and feeling and happiness 
as such, the moral society will let the wild horse alone; but 
if the bipeds capture the quadruped, castrate him, make him 
a beast of burden and keep him in slavery,—ah, the uncon- 
scious hypocrisy! If, however, the moralist is determined to 
maintain moralism as his superior principle, he must respect 
the animals whose inability alone debars them from society. 
Let him kill the wolf in self-defence, but let him not kill the 
wolf because it kills the lamb, and then himself kill the lamb 
and eat it. It is not necessary that he take a horse to ride, 
or to draw a carriage. Ho can walk and carry burdens. Let 
the moralist set this example, or cease to preach moralism as 
a principle of disinterested respect for life and feeling as 
such, But what is there in a man that distinguishes him, 
except in degree, from other animals? The older moralists 
had a ready reply. They respected the immortal soul. If 
moralism is to be commended because Mr. Kelly can influ- 
ence somebody, will he not bethink himself that the doctrine 
of an immortal soul in the negro had something to do with 
setting negroes free? It is the Egoist's turn to laugh if the 
moralist finds that other ideas which are not true may have 
served to promote some good at times. 

It is Egoistic to select for aid those who can and will aid 
us. Proudhon did not contemplate that we must give our- 
selves duties to all men without regard to their ability or 
willingness to be of us, with us, and for us. He was not one 
inch removed from Stirner in his view when he spoke of giv- 
ing a youth a chance to show himself, and then, if he did 
not defend himself against oppression: “ Frappez, ce n'est 
pas un homme!" (Strike, he is no man !) 

I might further object to the term morality because it con- 
veys the ideas of people who would interfere to repress vice, 
as well as the different ideas of Mr. Kelly's school. If Ego- 
ism is reproached for an appearance of like confusion in 
popular estimation, there are these differences,—that the 
various phases of Egoism are Egoism, but the so-called popu- 
lar morality is to Mr. Kelly’s school immoral; and also that 
Egoism does not pretend to make any rule at all analogous 
to morality. What the social welfare is must always be an 
individual opinion. What the pleasure of the individual is 
is a fact ascertainable by the individual, if anything is. 

The hero-worshipper preaches daty. What would strong 
men and governments be without dutiful worshippers in the 
mass of mankind? Tax Kak. 
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Fur always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world is saved; 
And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Jonx Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 

The immigration problem has received some atten- 
tion from Know-Nothing Powderly, and he recom- 
mends a law that no one shall be allowed to land who 
cannot show that he has the means to support himself 
one year without employment. Nothing else is ex- 
pected from Powderly, but that the Union Labor 
party should contain so much stupidity, ignorance, 
and inhumanity as to find such a policy suitable for 
its platform is indeed a matter for surprise. And this 
is the party of progress and industrial emancipation! 

Two new publications are advertised in this issue,— 
one on the land question, the other on the money 
question. The former is the fifth number of Charles 
T. Fowler's “Sun,” entitled “Land Tenure.” It needs 
no recommendation to those who have read the previ- 
ous numbers of this admirable series. The latter is 
entitled “The Iron Law of Wages,” and is written by 
Hugo Bilgram, —a new name to the readers of Liberty. 
Mr. Bilgram has analyzed the money problem with re- 
markable keenness and by a method peculiarly his 
own, arriving nevertheless at conclusions substantially 
the same as those of Proudhon, Greene, and Spooner. 

Readers of Liberty probably remember various para- 
graphs which have appeared in recent numbers expos- 
ing the ignorant misrepresentations of Anarchy that 
have proceeded from time to time from the pulpit of 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of Newark. They will now 
be glad to learn that this preacher has had his eyes 
opened, at least partly. On Sunday evening, June 26, 
he preached a sermon in his church on “Christ and the 
Common People,” in the course of which he referred to 
the Anarchists. The Newark “Evening News” re- 
ports him as follows: “I have heretofore believed that 
an Anarchist was an individual who went around 
armed to the teeth, and who would just as soon as not 
commit some desperate act. I suppose the very men- 
tion of the name turns your blood cold. I have, how- 
ever, talked to a number of intelligent Anarchists 
recently, and I must confess that, if what they state is 
true, I have been deceived.” And the “News” adds: 
“The speaker said that he had been surprised to learn 
that the Anarchists taught many things that were, in 
his mind, true Christianity.” The clergyman who 
could say this in his pulpit, not only eating his own 
words, but flying directly in the face of what is perhaps 
the intensest prejudice now prevalent in the public 
mind, is certainly a brave man, and, despite his present 
adherence to Henry George’s doctrine, I begin to have 
hopes of him. 

I have often noticed that the best things that I write 
are the things that please nobody at all. I have not 
adopted this test, however, as an absolute criterion of 
excellence; otherwise I should take particular satisfac- 
tion in the paragraph that appeared some time ago in 
these columns regarding the English individualistic 
organ, “Jus.” I cannot help suspecting, nevertheless, 
that there was something very good about it, in view 
of the unanimity with which it has been condemned. 
The principal contention is over my comparison of 
“Jus” with the “Commonweal,” “Justice,” “Free- 
dom,” and the “Anarchist.” A writer in the “Com- 
monweal” was the first to complain, his grievance 
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being that I had mentioned the “ Anarchist” in this 
category in order to cast discredit upon the three other 
Socialist papers. Then the editor of the “ Anarchist” 
wailed because I had instituted this classification for 
the express purpose of bringing his journal into disre- 
pute. And now, just as I was finding some solace in 
the thought that “Jus,” at least, appreciated my com- 
pliments, I discover a nervous fear on its part lest 
individualism may get confounded with “ Anarchism 
pure and simple.” Alas! poor Liberty! As always, 
abhorred and despised, she must go her way alone for 
a long time yet to come. Luckily she is used to it. 
Though rejected by the builders, she is sure to become 
the head of the corner. 


E. C. Walker declares that my assertion that he set 
up legal marriage as a realization of the Anarchistic 
principle is a reflection upon either my intelligence or 
my honesty. Mr. Walker will not deny, I think, that 
he has claimed that his marriage was Autonomistic, — 
his word for Anarchistic,—and that his defence in 
court was no compromise. His course, then, accord- 
ing to his claim, was a realization of the Anarchistic 
principle, and to test the truth of my assertion it re- 
mains only to inquire whether this course was a setting 
up of legal marriage. His own words answer the in- 
quiry. “Our sole plea in the courts,” he says, “was 
that mutual consent constituted marriage, and that 
this had been acknowledged by the highest legal au- 
thorities.“ Now, when a man is charged by the State 
with living with a woman without being married to 
her, and he makes answer that he is married to her, 
he is either dodging, —that is, compromising, and Mr. 
Walker declares that he did not compromise, — or else 
he means to declare himself legally married. I am 
ready to stake my intelligence and honesty against 
Mr. Walker's (though it is offering him large odds) on 
the result of any attempt that he may make to escape 
this alternative. And before taunting him on not dar- 
ing to accept the wager, I will give him more time 
than he allowed me in which to answer his analogy of 
his conduct to that of Reclus's daughters. For, on 
finding no answer in the very next issue of Liberty, 
he immediately popped out the charge that I had 
“taken refuge in silence when confronted with an in- 
disputable fact,” whereas the truth is that my answer 
was already in type. By the way, does Mr. Walker 
recall the profound silence in which he took refuge, 
and from which he never emerged, after the appear- 
ance of an article which I wrote in reply to him, 
entitled “A Fable for Malthusians"? He should 
remember that he lives in a house built of very thin 
glass, and that the Massachusetts stone crop beats that 
of Kansas all hollow. 


The Reward of Authors. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I received from you a few copies of the Sun.“ I presume 
that Mr. C. T. Fowler is the editor and publisher at the same 
time. On the title page I read: Copyright reserved by the 
publisher.“ I fell to thinking before I opened the book. 
What does this reservation of right mean? Surely it does 
not mean legal right.“ Mr. Fowler would not degrade 
himself enough to send a copy to the Librarian of Congress 
in order to protect his right. I cannot think of that. What, 
then, does it signify? Moral right? Mr. Fowler is afraid 
lest I will reprint his book. Good heavens! would you mind, 
Mr. Tucker, if any other paper would regularly reprint your 
articles and pamphlets? May the gods inspire them with 
such a desire! I think that would be the greatest boon to 
your cause. It is just what we want. I well remember that, 


when the first numbers of Land and Liberty” (Zemlia i 
Volia) appeared in Russia, some of the “ legal“ newspapers 
quoted and reprinted many articles with the Innocent inten- 
tion of refating them. What a rejoicing there was in our 
camp! What a stir it made! Thousands who had never 
heard of the paper and were even ignorant as to the exist- 
ence of the Socialistic party began to think and feel an in- 
terest in the movement. The government did not fail to 
realize that the boys were " playing with fire," and of course 
silenced them. I believe that the publication of the “ Proud- 
hon Library” is far from being remunerative. Would you 
complain, that your rights are violated, should Lippincott or 
Appleton undertake the publication? You would wish them 
good luck, knowing that you will not lose, but gain, by 
their enterprise. 

Let me reason. You publish a book. I buy it, read it my- 
self, read it aload to others, copy it for my friend, and, if I 
like it, and want to give it a greater circulation for reasons 
of my own, I set it up and publish it. Must I go to the pub- 
lisher or author and ask their permission? It is no more 
their property than the Bible is Moses's. 

It might happen that an author would work all his life over 
a book and publish it, and that then another would reprint 
it and sell it at cost, thus depriving the author of his reward. 

I don't care a straw for the author; I want to buy my 
books as cheap as possible, and have no wish whatever to 
pay more for what I can get for less. 

The author will not be rewarded, and his life-long work 
will be in vain; he will be left destitute. 

I will drop a coin for the poor, and make a collection for 
the destitute literati. It was for him to foresee all emer- 
gencies and publish his work as cheap as the other. 

Then there will be no incentive, no stimulant, for authors 
to write books; progress will be hampered ; there will be no 
literature, 

I am not obliged to furnish incentives and stimulants with 
my money to any one. I will read my Bible until it shall be 
torn, and peruse my classics until they become rotten. 

Then? 

Why, this will be the best incentive and most efficient sti- 
mulant for authors to write and for publishers to publish. 

Is it because the author or inventor is unable to contrive 
such means as to reap the whole benefit of his labor that one 
is justified in depriving him wholly of his due reward? 

I become confused, and hasten to ask you to enlighten me 
on this subject. C. 8. 


[I£ Mr. Fowler has taken advantage of the copyright 
law, I do not propose to discuss his conduct or mo- 
tives. That is his own matter entirely. He may be 
governed by controlling reasons of which I know no- 
thing. When he shall announce that he acted thus in 
order to exemplify Anarchistic principles thereby, it 
will then be time enough to criticise him, for he will 
then be in the same boat with E. C. Walker. Upon 
the question of copyright itself I agree with my cor- 
respondent, though I cannot endorse the whole of his 
argument. Unless he means to announce himself an 
outlaw, he does not wish to buy the author's books 
any cheaper than liberty and equity will let him; else 
he might better steal them outright without talk or 
ceremony. Nor is the matter of charity to the author 
pertinent to the discussion. The question is one of 
justice to the author and whether he can get it under 
liberty. The answer is that, when labor is left in pos- 
session of the capital which it produces unburdened 
by usury or taxation, the author and the inventor will 
not have to appeal to the rich in order to put their 
product on the market, but will be able to do so di- 
rectly, and the start which they will naturally have of 
all competitors will secure them an equitable reward 
of their labor. Exact justice might not always be 
done, but a true conception of justice and such ap- 
proximate realization thereof as is possible is all that 
can be hoped for.— EDITOR LIBERTY.) 
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115. It is the same, as already observed, even with reference to natural wealth, 
in which there is no me Cost, and so of everything which we require, in kind, 
for our own use. (81.) Thus, for example, although land in its wild state is not 
rightfully the subject of price, and although, when simply enclosed, its positive 
Cost is the labor of enclosing it, yet, if I have selected a pee situation for my 
own habitation and culture, and am induced to part with it for the accommodation 
of another, the price in that case is legitimately augmented by whatever amount 
of re] ance I may feel to making the surrender. 

116. The exact thinker will readily ive the distinction between objects of 
all sorts which are required for personal convenience at the time, and surplus pro- 
perty or capital not needed for present use, or needed only as the means of pro- 
curing other conveniences by means of exchange, — between things properly in 
commerce, and things taken out of commerce by special appropriation. In the 
latter case the labor contained in or bestowed upon 8 is the whole of its 
equitable price. In the former it is augmented by the amount of sacrifice expe- 
rienced in parting with it, occasioned by the present need. 2 

117. In the case of passive or negative Cost. — the mere repuguance to the sur- 
render of what is at the time serving a personal purpose, — none but the part, 
making the sürrender can know the real extent of the sacrifice, or can judge wit 
accuracy of the equity of the price charged. . Hence, with reference to things not 
properly in commerce, a common average of estimate cannot be attained as in the 
ordinary case of exchanges. (195.) But even here the operation of the priuciple 
is quite distinct from that of value as the limit of price. The party making the 
surrender will satisfy his own conscience by estimating the degree of sacrifice to 
him, and not as under the value standard by estimating the degree of the want of 
the other parny: In other words, whenever he has arrived at a price which he 
would prefer to take rather than not sell, he is restrained from going farther, with- 
out inquiring whether he has reached the highest point to which the purchaser 
would go. This distinction between the active Cost of the labor of production and 
the panine Cost of surrender is a in various ways, and especially, as we 
shall see, in settling the question of interest or rent on capital. (226.) 

118. As it is the positive Cost of the labor of production, alone, which relates 
to things properly in commerce, it is that which is usually meant by Cost, unless 
the repugnance of surrender is especially mentioned in addition. 

119. There is still another observation in relation to the comprehensiveness of 
the term Cost. Although it refers back, in its rigid technical sense, to the original 
labor of production, measured by its repugnance, and fixes the price in labor, still 
it holds good as the equitable measure of price with reference to all articles pur- 
chased with money, under the present system, and not traced back to their com- 
ponent, labor. Thus an article purchased for a given price in money, and sold 
agaiu for the same amount of money, plus the labor of the transaction, is sold for 
Cost. The Cost 1 is, therefore, merely the entire abandonment of profit making, 
whether it relates to labor production or dealings in money. ‘The method of keep- 
ing a shop and selling g upon the Cost Principle, during the transition period, 
—that is, while the community is too small to supply all its own wants,—is to 
charge for each article its original money Cost with all the money charges and con- 
tingencies, in money, aud the labor of buying, handling, and selling, in labor, the 
time occupied in the transaction being measured by the clock, and charged accord- 
ing to the estimated repugnance of that kind of labor, A yard of cloth is, there- 
fore, so many cents in money and so many minutes in labor. The particulars of 
the management of such stores, and the immense power which they exert over the 
commercial habits of large districts of country within their influence, will be shown 
in Mr. Warren's work on Practical Details. 

120. The comprehensiveness of the term Labor needs also to be defined. By 
Labor is meant, in the first place, not merely manual, but intellectual and oral la- 
bor as well, — whatever is done or performed by the hand, head, or tongue, and 
which involves repugnance or painfulness overcome,—the measure of price bein, 
based upon the well-known principle that man naturally seeks the agreeable an 
shuns that which is disaj ble or painful. 

121. In the second place, the Labor by which price is measured is not always 
merely the 1 e performance done at the time. Whatever has required an 
especial skill obtained by previous labor, unproductive at the time, has its price 
augmented by its own due e of such loss, from previous necessary unpro- 
ductive labor. For example, the surgeon may equitably charge for each surgical 
operation not only the time occupied in it, measured by its repugnauce, but an ali- 
quot portion of the time necessarily expended in acquiring the keowlodge to enable 
him to do it in a skilful manner, according to the repugnance to him of that pre- 
liminary labor. So of every other necessary contingency,—all necessary contin- 
gencies, such as prior preparatory labor, risk incurred, etc., entering into and constitut- 
ing a portion of Cost. 

122. It results from what has been said that the basis of vendible property is 
human labor, and that the measure of such property is the amount of labor which 
there is, so to speak, laid up in the article owned. The article is the product of 
labor, and is therefore the representative of labor. Price is that which is given 
either for labor directly, or for property, which is the product of labor, — that is, 
for labor indirectly, and it should therefore be a precise equivalent for that labor. 
The only proper ground of difference, then, between the price of a side-saddle and 
the price of a house is the difference in the amount of human labor which has been 
bestowed upon the one and upon the other. It follows, again, that the mode of ar- 
riving at the legitimate price of any article whatever is to reduce it first to labor. 
For example: if we take a house to pieces, we trace it back to trees growing in the 
woods, to clay, and sand, and lime, and iron, etc., lying in the earth. All that 
makes it a house, and entitles it to a price, as property, is the human labor that 
there is in it. That house over the way is, then, so many hours of labor at brick- 
making, so many hours of carpenter's work, so many of lime-burning, so many of 


iron-work, nail-cutting, so many at glass-blowing, so many at hauling, so many at 


planning, draughting, ete. etc., ete. The whole house is nothing but human labor 
dried, preserved, laid away. Each of these hours of labor in different occupations 
may have a different degree of repugnance, so that to estimate the gross amount 
of Jabor in the house it is necessary to bring them all to a common denomination. 

‘his is done by reducing them to the standard degree of repuguance in the stan- 
dard Jabor,—coru-raising,— which is then expressed in the standard product of 
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that kind of labor, —namely, so many pounds of corn. Hence the price of a house, 
or of any other object, is said to be so many pouads, or so many hours, meaning 
so many pounds of corn, or so many hours of labor at corn-raising, in the same 
manner as we now say so many dollars and cents. By this means all price is con- 
stantly referred to labor, and rendered definite, instead of being referred to a 
standard which is itself continually expanding and contracting by all the contin- 
gencies of speculation or trade. (77.) 

123. The aret point is to obtain a standard for a single locality, after which it 
is quite to adjust the standard of other localities to it. Agricultural labor is 
first selected, because it is the great staple branch of human industry. The most 
staple article of agricultural product is then taken, which for this country, and es- 
pecially for the great valley of the Mississippi, is Indian corn. In another country 
it may be wheat or something else, although Indian corn, wherever it is produced, 
will be found to have more of the appropriate qualities for a standard than any 
other article whatsoever, being more invariable in quality, more uniform in the 
amount produced by the same amount of labor in a given locality, and more uni- 
form in the extent of the demand than any other article. At a given locality, or, 
as I have stated, at a great variety of localities in the Western States, the standard 
prose of Indian corn is twenty pounds to the hour’s labor, — the measurement 

y pounds being also more inflexible or less variant than that by bulk. If, then, 
in some other locality, —as, for example, New England, — the’ product of an hour’s 
labor devoted to raising corn is only ten pounds of corn, the equivalent of the stan- 
dard hour's labor there will be ten pounds of corn, while in the West it will be 
lag pounds. It is the hour’s labor in that species of agriculture which is there- 
fore the actual unit of comparison, of which the product, whatever it may be, is 
the local representative. And in the same manner, in another country wheat may 
be the standard,—as, for example, in England,—and may be reckoned at ten 
pounds to the hour, or whatever is found by trial to be the fact. The reduction 
of the standard of one locality to that of another will then be no more difficult 
than the reduction of different currencies to one value, as now practised. 

124. There is an absolute necessity for some standard of cost, and it is not a 
question of principle, but of expediency, what article is adopted. It is the same 
necessity which is recognized at present for a standard of value, which is sought 
for, aud by some persons erroneously supposed to be found, in money. The ques- 
tion may still be asked: Why not * money as the standard with which to 
compare other things, and as a circulating medium, as is done now? The answer 
is found in the uncertain and fluctuating nature of money, — in the fact that it re- 
presents Bowing definite. 

125. Money has professedly two uses: (1) as a standard of value, and (2) as a 
circulating medium. 

First, then, as a standard of value, or a measure with which to compare other 
values. It does not even profess to be a standard of cost. It has no relation what- 
ever to the cost, or, in other words, to the labor which there is in the different 
commodities for which it is given as price, use there is no question about cost 
in existing commerce, the value alone being taken into account. But value is in- 
capable of a scientific estimate, as will be more specifically shown in the next chap- 
ter. (134.) Hence it is fluctuating because it relates to nothing definite. But 
what are the capacities of the yard-stick itself? Is it fixed or elastie? The theory 
is that gold and silver are selected as standards of value because the quantity of 
those commodities in the world is more uniform than that of most other articles. 
If the fact be granted, then gold and silver have one of the fitting properties of a 
standard. But gold and silver are not convenient as a circulating medium. Hence 
paper money is assumed as a representative of specie. far very well again. 

here was a time when bank-paper was an exact representation of specie, if it re- 
presented nothing else. The old bank of Amsterdam, the mother of the banking 
system, issued only dollar for dollar. Her bills were merely certificates of deposit 
for so much specie. So far, then, the yard-stick did not stretch nor contract, while 
the paper money was more convenient as a medium of circulation than the specie. 
But with the development of the banking system two, three, five, or more dollars 
of paper money are issued for one dollar of specie on deposit. The amount is then 
expanded and contracted, according to the fluctuations of trade and the judgments 
or speculating interests of perhaps five hundred different boards of bank directors. 
How is it, then, with the inflexibility of your standard? Your yard-stick is one 
year one foot long and the next year five feet long. The problem of existiu, 
finance, then, is to measure values which are in their nature positively incapable o 
measurement, by poets which is in its nature positively incapable of measuring 
any thing. It is therefore uncertainty X fluctuation = price. 

126. There is no such thing, therefore, in money as a standard of value. As a 
circulating medium mori considering no other properties, nor the reasons why 
we should have a circulating medium at all, nothing better can be devised than 
paper money. It is thin, light, pliant, and convenient in all respects. 

27. To make gold the standard of cost, instead of value, would be to take as 
much gold as is ordinarily dug in an hour in those countries where it is procured 
say California —as the price of an hour's labor in other brauches of industry 
equally troublesome and repugnant. This may perhaps be one dollar, which would 
make the price of labor a dollar an hour, and the difference between that price in 
this article and the usual price of labor in the same article—which is rendered ne- 
cessary now, as the means of 8 all other commodities — is some indication 
of the degree to which labor is robbed by adopting the value standard instead of the 
cost standard of price. But the fact is that no even of the product of gold- 
digging can be made, It is proverbially uncertain. The product of gold, there. 
fore, regarded as a standard of any thing, is as nearly worthless as the product of 
any article can be. The demand for it in the arts is also exceptional and uncer- 
tain. Apart from the factitious demand resulting from the fact that it is made a 
nominal standard and a medium, it is not in any sense a staple article. It would 
be just as philosophical to measure all other industry by the product of the mack- 
24 fishery, or the manufacture of rock candy or castor oil, as it would be to 
measure it by gold. The result of all this investigation is therefore this: that the 
product of A. and, for the same reason, that of silver, is quite unfit for the first 
purpose we have in view, which is to select a staple species of labor with which to 
compare other labor, while corn or wheat does fulfill those conditions; and (2) 
that paper is just what is wanted as a circulating medium, 8 it can be made 
to rest upon a proper basis, and represent what ought to be represented by a cir- 
culating medium. 

128. Now, what is it which ought to be represented by a circulating medium? 
Clearly it is price,—the price of commodities. The pledge or promise should be 
exactly equivalent to, as it stands in the place of, the commodity or commodities 
to be given hereafter. These commodities, which the paper stands in the place of, 
are the price of what was received. The equitable limit of price is, we have seen, 
the cost of the articles received. The promise is therefore rightly the equivalent 
of, or goes to the extent of, the cost a the articles received. But the cost of an 
article is, we have seen, the /abor there is in it, rightly measured. Every issue of 
the circulating medium should therefore be a representative of, or pledge for, a cer- 
tain amount of human labor, or for some commodity which has in it an equal 
ainount of human labor; and, to avoid all question about what commodity shall be 
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substituted, it is proper that a staple or standard article, the cost of which all agree 
upon, should be selected. 
We return, then, to the Labor Note as the legitimate germ of a circulating 
medium. 
To be continued. 


IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Continued from No. 102. 

Oh! for an end of the tor- 
ture which he endured, his intense desire for her growing still more intense with 
the irresistible evocation of her luminous face! He would die, but at least hoidiog 
between his shriveled fingers that soft and precious hand which he almost crush 
and whose feverish heat remained upon his flesh and permeated his whole being. 

Marian! The name constantly rose to his lips in a stammer, and left his throat 
in spite of himself; and, to touch anything of hers, no matter what, he held in front 
of him the dagger, as a monk in prayer holds before his eyes the divine crucifix, 
and with ardor contemplated the weapon, glittering in the expiring light of the 


fireplace, and its tapering blade insensibly magnetizing him into the mysterious 
* of a dream. 
And suddenly he who had not been roused from his torpor by the thousand 


noises outside, or the hty commands of Newington whose echoes reverberated 

through the vast halls, or the bustle of the soldiery still filling the courts, or the 

shots of the sentinels amusing themselves by firing at some inoffensive passer-by, 

* nervously at the sound of a silken train brushing imperceptibly over the 
ick carpet. 

3 in a loose wrapper of white satin, somewhat open at the neck, Lady 
Newington, with her long golden tresses and her undulating and charming atop, 
advanced slowly and silently, looking, in the reddening brightness of a falling 
brand, like the marvellous apparition of a Fata Morgana. Insensible to the fan- 
tastic grace of this entrance, Richard, with knit brows, in an outbreak of malignant 
wrath, tried to rise and conceal from Ellen’s look, as from a profanation, the dag- 
ger which he had wrenched from the Irish girl. The Duchess made this im 
sible; and as, with a seeming nonchalance, she leaned on Bradwell’s chair, with a 
8 she seized the weapon and took possession of it. 

well gave an instinctive cry of terror. 

“Ellen! do not touch it.“. 

“ Why?” ad 

“It is poisoned.” 

“Ah! bah!” 

And the Duchess broke into a harsh, incredulous laugh, whose fleeting banter 
doubled the fascination of her being by parting her voluptuously moist lips over 
the Muy whiteness of her teeth and lowering over her sparkling eyes her blink- 
in 
say, lady! You frighten me, you are playing with death. .... 

VOW s... 

llen’s laugh ceased, not under the influence of fear, but because of a sudden 
idea which imposed itself upon her, again transforming her mobile face and chang- 
ing its artificial and provoking gaiety into an expression of diabolical cunning, 
of cold cruelty; and with her clear voice, impenetrable, enigmatic, cutting, and 
metallic as steel, she re $ 

“Poisoned! We will see!” 

Very quickly she turned towards the window, with one push opened it wide, 
and gave the odd call with which she usually summoned her doves. 

Bradwell recoiled with horror. 

A frightful odor of blood reached them, borne by the wind from the height 
where the bodies of the Irishmen, not yet removed, were rapidly decomposing, and 
also the more pungent and stifling smell of fires which had li 

Whirlwinds of black smoke passed, veiling for an instant the bloody purple of 
the heavens, flames darted from distant of coals, licking the horizon, upon 
which were outlined in a triple and interminable row the sinister shapes of gallows, 
and the deafening, exultant croaking of the ravens responded to the smothered 
sound of a vast and many-voiced sob, while the hastening flock of doves encircled 
the Duchess, smiling at them wheeling in their flight. 

For three days, frightened by the tumult of the battle, they had been cowering 
in the towers of the castle, where, trembling, they awaited the end of the devasta- 
tions in the neighborhood; and as the last gleams of the blazing roofs set on fire 
the surrounding woods, the poor, gentle birds, chilled and famished, flew joyously 
at the call of the kind mistress who Waere petted them so much, pampering their 
greediuess, and all flew around the marvellous young woman, 8 her a halo 
with their glittering wings, greeting her with a hosanna of joy, and celebrating 
her surpassing beauty in song. 

But the beating of their saa wings, their cooings, more tender than words 
of love, left the wicked Duchess indifferent, and the invasion of the entire band 
seemed rather to annoy her. 

The Duchess called the nearest of the turtle-doves, behind which the others held 
discreetly back, Aissé, the favorite, whiter than the others, with a suspicion of a 
tuft of black, and black also on the breast, perhaps over the heart, and who wore 
about the neck a loop of gold from which hung au enormous diamond, glittering 
in the night like a clear star when, amid the darkness, she left her nest to come 
and knock at Lady Ellen’s window. 

Instantly Aissé alighted, light as a flake, racy Sey pink feet on the shoulder 
of the Duchess, and with her round beak kissed the divine ear of Ellen, who, un- 
screwing the cover of her sweetmeat-box of colored porcelain, pricked a square of 
apricot paste with the point of the dagger. 

“You are not going to try the virtue of the poison on this dear little creature!” 
cried Sir Richard, in sudden indignation and extending his hand to prevent the 
crime. 

But the bird had already snapped up the bonbon in a fatal hurry, fearful of the 
movement made to save her, which she interpreted erroneously as intended to de- 

rive her of a delicacy; and the Duchess, moreover, helping her, she had scratched 

er palate with the blade deep enough to make the blood flow. 

So successful was the experiment that, before the eyes of the horrified Bradwell 
and of Lady Ellen, who was radiant at the promptness of the result, the dove sud- 
denly exhaled a plaintive sigh, and, with the anguish of a human creature in her 

‘olden eyes which grew dull, she stiffened her supple limbs, and, rendering up her 
ife, fell on the carpet, while her mates of the pigeon-house, surprised and mourn- 
fully disturbed, with their narrow animal instinct, felt vaguely the abomination 
of vhat had passed, and flew swiftly away, bewildered, frightened, silent, and 
melancholy. 
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I swear it 


“Monstrous! monstrous!” cried Sir Bradwell, looking sadly at the bird which 
the Duchess thrust away from her with her foot. 

The excessive sensibility of Sir Richard at the insignificant death of a bird 
made her laugh, coming the day after he had ordered his frightful executions, his 
furious massacres; she answered his silly tenderness, his indignation over a trifle, 
with a contemptuous shrug of her shoulders, considering that the corpses of his 
victims were rotting hideously, without burial, and, shaken to and fro by the wind 
in the branches of the trees, would soon shed swarms of worms upon the ground. 

And, à propos of that, she questioned him regarding the scandalous and ridicu- 
lous scene in which he had ex to public view his sentiments in regard to the 
young Marian, and she refused to believe in the veracity of the account which had 
come to her, though from twenty different sources. 

“Tell me, I beg you, that you did not open your heart, as expose their 
sores to excite charity, and that you did not receive a lesson in dignity from this 
young girl, from all the Irishmen shouting the refrain of “Long live Ireland!” 

t was a falsehood that they told me, was it not?” 

“Not at all.” 

“You were mad, then; unsettled by the fight or drunk with too much whiskey, 
taken before the action to nerve you up.” 


“My lady!” 

“What! I seek a motive, an excuse for your uns le conduct, and you push 
* the support which I offer you? You acted, then, in cold blood?” 5 

She questioned him closely, breath to breath, in a meng wrath, at first light, 
contemptuous, and contained, but now flagrant and brutal; and as he did not 
answer, as he averted his darkening face, saddened, doubtless, by the picture of 
the adventure which she evoked, the irascible young woman, forgetful of decorum, 
of her bearing, seized him by the facing of his coat which she shook to rouse him 
from his insulting reverie and force him to a categorical explanation. 

“Richard,” she resumed, “answer me, I wish it, and answer me in the way that 
I desire. Lie, if necessary, if lying will quiet my alarm. You did not 
your reason. Is not that the truth? Or else—you see I am generous — you felt 
overa te Irish girl the revival of a worn-out fancy.” 

ae n * 

“You felt a desire for her of old, before falling in love with me; she is agreeable, 
has ingenuous, exciting ways, and your is irritated at the thought that 
this tender and sweet fruit will one day be plucked by some boor before your face.” 

“Enough! enough!” 

He was suffering terribly, and a vehement wrath was arising within him. To 
hear his love and ian 's misfortune so treated and in such a tone, when the very 
name of the young girl in the mouth of the Duchess, soiled with criminal kisses 
and the grossest sensuality, seemed to him a stigma upon the chaste and respected 


virgin! 

‘But, notwithstanding the folds in his menacing forehead and his harsh voice, 
he did not impose silence on his mistress, whose eyes flamed with spite, and she 
went on, violent, perfidious, odious: 

“Only confess that it is the simple desire of the flesh which holds you, and I 
will t you permission to content yourself.” 

Indignant beyond all expression, he put his hand on her lips to close them; but, 
drawing away, she continued: 

“Tn war, this is easy: she refuses, take her!” 

An expression of supreme disgust and intense pain at the same time leaped from 
Richard’s throat at the sight of this unworthy condescension, this obliteration of 
the moral sense and the baseness of this advice of the tempter. 

And the Duchess, put beside herself -by this insulting reception of her concili- 
atory proposition, by the sentiments roused in the mind of her lover, walked ra- 

ay up to him, folding her arms, her face thrust forward, darting fow under her 

alf-closed lips the thunderbolts of her overflowing fury, and, shaken by a convuk 
sive trembling, said in a hiccoughing voice: 

“Then with her you would not dare? It is not as with me, whom you have 
taken by force, without seruple.... Take care of your remarks, which outrage 
me!. Your Marian“ . 

Bradwell, trying to regain his equanimity, preserved an ee 


ness, foresee’ ble consequences from this harpy» miserable outburst, 
and feeling in himself a disposition to violence if Lady Ellen did not cease her at- 
tacks on the young girl. 

She perceived, under Richard's outward calm, the thought which was evolving 


in his mind and saw in his twitching bands the itching for violence; so she pro- 
vokingly resumed her interrupted sentence: 

“Your Marian, you would not touch her! On account of her virginity, perha) 

» ++. ah! ah! ah! do not trouble yourself: many a fine day, doubtless, has she 
run in the fields!” 

She purposely used this coarse expression, which she had hear in the conversa- 
tions of the servants at the castle, or, in former days, among the country people 
about her father’s parsonage. A more discreet circumlocution would not have so 
deeply wounded Richard, who in his distress was seeking revenge, and this broad 
language would irritate the wound caused by calumnious assertions. 

The infamy of the proceeding did not escape him; she knew perfectly well, from 
having informed herself, as a false detective, the cg ee rey reputation of the 
young girl; but, in her thought, besides satisfying her hatred, the outrage, for- 
mulated with this indecency of idea and by such revolting im would pollute 
Marian, would sully her horrifying halo of sinless purity, would ruin his protege, 
and would destroy the power, made a hundred times stronger by her refusals, 
which she exercised over Sir Bradwell. 

But the immediate effect of this venomous insinuation might be dangerous to 
her, might complete the exasperation of him whose privacy she so monstrously 
invaded, and she shivered with fear as she felt the young man’s hand graze her 
cheek. 

Starting to strike tbe provoking, hateful face, his hand had suddenly swerved 
on the way, and the Duchess, who mechanically and convulsively grasped the hilt 
of the dagger to answer the brutal blow, the unpardonable offence, stood wonder- 
struck, looking at Richard's face. 

He bent no longer on her his look as piercing and cutting as the steel in the 
hands of the executioner; restless, shaded with a sudden sadness which gradually 
darkened them, his eyes traced in space an . outline, and fixed themselves, 
beyond the walls of the apartment, the confines of Cumslen-Park, the limits of the 
village, in the distance, in search of Marian. 

Lady Ellen’s low and vulgar invective had roused in Sir Bradwell's mind the 
thought of the frightful peril which perhaps menaced the young, girl at this very 
hour on the roads swarming with victorious soldiers in the terrible country where 
the troops were going through their evolutions, with blood on fire, greedy for the 
joys which crown triumphs. 

Alone, without a defender, without defence; Paddy Neill doubtless hanged or 
butchered; Treor a prisoner in a casemate of the castle; without the weapon 
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tribute to the credit-monger than the latter pay to the 
insurance-monger, and the one class will be as safe from 
bankruptcy as the other is from fire. Yet Mr. Atkin- 
son, whose daily life should keep this truth perpetually 
before his mind, pretends that the laborer can achieve 
the social revolution by living on beef-bones and using 
water-gas as fuel. Can any one think him sincere? 

T. 


is immediately offset, wherever competition is possible, 
—and as long as there is a money monopoly there is 
no freedom of competition in any industry requiring 
capital, —by the rush of other laborers to create this 
product, which lasts until the price falls back to the 
normal wages of labor. Hence it is evident that the 
owner of the capital embodying the day’s work above 
referred to cannot get his work paid for even a second 
time by selling his capital. Why, then, should he be 
able to get it paid for a second time and an infinite 
number of times by repeatedly lending his capital? 
Unless Mr. Denslow can give us some reason, he will 
have to admit that all profit-sharing is a humbug, and 
that the entire net product of industry should fall into 
the hands of labor not previously embodied in the form 
of capital,—in other words, that wages should entirely 
absorb profits. T. 
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No Method in the“ Sun’s” Madness. 

The New York “Sun’s” governmentalism is above 
suspicion, and so was its sanity—until recently. But 
some of its latest utterances would seem to indicate 
that it was not simply its own interest in maintaining 
the present condition of things that made it so reckless 
and uncompromising an upholder of the thousand and 
one government-created and law-sustained monopolies 
which are rapidly destroying every distinctive feature 
of this new world. It proves itself to be State-crazy 
and verging upon a state of dangerous lunacy. Not 
long ago it startled its sensible readers by the wild de- 
claration that there is but one step from boycotting to 
assassination, which is tantamount to saying that no 
man has a right to choose and decide for himself with 
whom he shall associate, what he shall read, where he 
shall get his daily supplies, and on whom he shall be- 
stow his favors. It virtually said: once having become 
a reader of the “Sun,” you are bound to support it as 
long as you live, or as long as the owners find it profit- 
able to continue its publication; it may offend and in- 
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In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath 
her heel.” — PROUDHON. 


The appearance in the editorial column of articles 
over other signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 
the editor approves their central purpose and general tenor, 
though he does not hold himself responsible for every phrase 
or word. But the appearance in other parts of the r of 
articles by the same or other writers by no means indicates 
that he disapproves them in any respect, such disposition of 
them being governed largely by motives of enen 


Mutualism in the Service of Capital. 

In a long reply to Edward Atkinson's recent address 
before the Boston Labor Lyceum Henry George's 
“Standard” impairs the effect of much sound and ef- 
fective criticism by the following careless statement: 


Mr. Atkinson does not even know the nature of his own 
business. He told his audience that his“ regular work is to 
stop the cotton and woollen mills from being burned up.“ 
This is a grave blunder. Fire insurance companies are en- 
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This is a gross slander of one of the most admirable 
institutions in America,—none the less admirable in 
essence because it happens in this instance to exist for 
the benefit of the capitalists. Mr. George unwarrant- 
ably assumes that Mr. Atkinson is engaged in an in- 
surance business of the every-day sort. This is far 
from true. He is the president of an insurance com- 
pany doing business on a principle which, if it should 
be adopted in the banking business, would do more to 
abolish poverty than all the nostrums imagined or 
imaginable, including the taxation of land values. 
This principle is the mutualistic, or cost, principle. 

Some time ago a number of mill-owners decided that 
they would pay no more profits to insurance companies, 
inasmuch as they could insure themselves much more 
advantageously. So they formed a company of their 
own, into the treasury of which each mill pays annu- 
ally a sum proportional to the amount for which it 
wishes to insure, receiving it back at the end of the 
year minus its proportion of the year’s losses by fire 
paid by the company and of the cost of maintaining 
the company. It is obvious that by the adoption of 
this plan the mills would have saved largely, even if 
fires had continued to occur in them as frequently as 
before. But this is not all. By mutual agreement the 
mills place themselves, so far as protection against fire 
is concerned, under the supervision of the insurance 
company, which keeps inspectors to see that each mill 
avails itself of all the best means of preventing and 
extinguishing fire and uses the utmost care in the 
matter. As a consequence the number of fires and the 
aggregate damage caused thereby has been reduced in 
a degree that would scarcely be credited, the cost of 
insurance to these mills is now next to nothing, and 
this cost might be reduced still further by cutting 
down an enormous salary paid to Mr. Atkinson for 
services which not a few persons more industrious and 
capable than he are ready to perform for less money. 
Mr. Atkinson’s insurance company, then, does save 
buildings from fire, and Mr. George’s statement that 
it does not is as reckless as anything that Mr. Atkin- 
son ever said to prove that the laboring man is an in- 
habitant of Paradise. 

Moreover, it is the height of stupidity for any cham- 
pion of labor to slur this insurance company, for it 
contains in germ the solution of the labor question. 
When workingmen and business men shall be allowed 
to organize their credit as these mill-owners have or- 
ganized their insurance, the former will pay no more 


government reduce men to still more pitiful idiocy? 
The “Sun’s” latest “shine” demonstrated that it can. 
Some trouble occurred in a certain minor labor or- 
ganization in consequence of the appropriation by the 
financial secretary of the funds entrusted to him, and 
the indignant members, unwilling to cause themselves 
greater annoyance and loss by lodging a legal com- 
plaint against the defaulter, simply resolved to expel 
him and expose his villainous conduct to his fellow- 
laborers in order that he might be treated according to 
his deserts. What is there in this act that any person 
of ordinary sense could object to as criminal and ille- 
gitimate? A number of people have agreed to sever 
their connection with an individual who misused and 
robbed them, and also to warn others against him. 
This, nevertheless, was a text for a bitter and violent 
attack upon the labor body in question by the “Sun,” 
which charged them with having assumed the function 
of a criminal tribunal. It claimed that the robbed 
parties had no right to pass judgment upon the thief 
until they secured his conviction by a jury through the 
legal and State-provided machinery. To be a good 
citizen, then, one must cease to be a man, a freeman, 
an individual. Such logic can only add to the strength 
of the Anarchistic protest against the existence of the 
State, but, coming from the “Sun,” which professed to 
labor for freedom and favor a government which gov- 
erns least, it teaches us to beware of such friends of 
liberty. All believers in government of man by man 
inevitably fall a prey to this terrible malady and be- 
come raving maniacs. V. Yarros. 
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Why Wages Should Absorb Profits. 


Van Buren Denslow, discussing in the “Truth 
Seeker” the comparative rewards of labor and capital, 
points out that the present wage system divides pro- 
fits almost evenly between the two, instancing the rail- 
ways of Illinois, which pay annually in salaries and 
wages $81,936,170, and to capital, which Mr. Denslow 
defines as the “labor previously done in constructing 
and equipping the roads,” $81,720,265. Then he re- 
marks: “No system of intentional profit-sharing is 
more equal than this, provided we assent to the prin- 
ciple that a day’s work already done and embodied in 
the form of capital is as well entitled to compensation 
for its use as a day’s work not yet done, which we call 
labor.” Exactly. But the principle referred to is the 
very thing which we Socialists deny, and, until Mr. 
Denslow can meet and vanquish us on that point, he 
will in vain attempt to defend the existing or any other 
form of profit-sharing. The Socialists assert that 
“a day’s work embodied in the form of capital” has 
already been fully rewarded by the ownership of that 
capital; that, if the owner lends it to another to use 
and the user damages it, destroys it, or consumes any 
part of it, the owner is entitled to have this damage, 
destruction, or consumption made good; and that, if 
the owner receives from the user any surplus beyond 
the return of his capital intact, his day’s work is paid 
for a second time. 

Perhaps Mr. Denslow will tell us, as we have so often 
been told before, that this day’s work should be paid 
for a second and a third and a hundredth and a mil- 
lionth time because the capital which it produced and 
in which it is embodied increased the productivity of 
future labor. The fact that it did cause such an in- 
crease we grant, but that labor, where there is freedom, 
is or should be paid in proportion to its usefulness we 
deny. All useful qualities exist in nature, either ac- 
tively or potentially, and their benefits, under freedom, 
are distributed by the natural law of free exchange 
among mankind. The laborer who brings any parti- 
cular useful quality into action is paid according to the 
labor he has expended, but gets only his share, in com- 


Mr. Perrine’s Difficulties. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I suppose I should feel completely swamped by the great 
waves of satire which have rolled over my head from all di- 
rections but the front. 

Still I feel able to lift my hand, and make the motion of 
scissors. 

I have had the fallacy of a part of my argument so clearly 
pointed out to me by another than Liberty that I did not 
think it would be necessary for its editor to go so far around 
my position as to deny the sanctity of contract in order to 
refute me. 

Indeed, my only hope of Liberty now is that it will define 
some of its own positions. 

I have heard a great deal of “spooks” and “ plumb-lines,”” 
but I cannot clearly see the reason that contract has ceased 
being a “plumb-line” and become a “spook,” unless we 
have to allow that much liberty for an argument. 

Will you please explain what safety there may be in an 
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individualistic community where it becomes each man’s duty 
to break all contracts as soon as he has become convinced 
that they were made foolishly ? 

Again, it being the duty of the individuals to break con- 
tracts made with each other, I cannot clearly see how it be- 
comes an act of despicable despotism for the Republic to 
break contracts made with the Crow Indians, unless the 
ideal community is that in which we all become despicable 
despots and where we amuse onrselves by calling each other 
hard names. „ 

Indeed, as I have said twice before, you seem to me to deny 
to others the right to make and carry out their own contracts 
unless these contracts meet with your approval. 

I am aware now of my error in assuming that the authority 
of the State rested historically on any social contract, and 
those points which were brought in in your reply as second- 
ary are the main objections to my position. 

The true anthority of the State rests, as Hearn shows in 
his “ Aryan Household,“ not on contract, but on its develop- 
ment; a point at which I hinted, but did not clearly develop. 

However, I do not feel warranted in entering with you into 
any discussion from that standpoint till I am able to find out 
more clearly what Liberty means by development, In your 
reply to me, you seem to think of it as a sort of cut-and-try 
process; this may be a Boston idea absorbed from the “ Mon- 
day Lectures,” but I think that it is hardly warranted by 
either Darwin or Spencer. 

I tried in both of my letters to insist on the existence of a 
general line of development which is almost outside the power 
of individuals and which is optimistic. By its being op- 
timistic’’ I mean that, on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest, our present condition is the best that it is possible for 
us to have attained. You do not deny man's divinity, “ nei- 
ther do you deny his degradation“; from what has man 
been degraded? You do not accept an Edenic state; then 
what do you mean by “man’s degradation“? 

The idea of development which admits of a degradation 
and which expects Liberty's followers to arrest the " waste- 
ful process which has already made trial of everything else 
and is now in despair about to make the experiment of An- 
archy is something so new to me that I must ask for a more 
complete exposition of the system. 

FREDERIC A. C. PERRINE. 
Nxwanx, N. J. 

Ir. Perrine should read more carefully. I have 
never said that it is “each man’s duty to break all 
contracts as soon as he has become convinced that 
they were made foolishly.” What I said was that, if 
a man should sign a contract to part with his liberty 
forever, he would violate it as soon as he saw the 
enormity of his folly. Because I believe that some 
promises are better broken than kept, it does not fol- 
low that I think it wise always to break a foolish 
promise. On the contrary, I deem the keeping of 
promises such an important matter that only in the 
extremest cases would I approve their violation. It is 
of such vital consequence that associates should be 
able to rely upon each other that it is better never to 
do anything to weaken this confidence except when it 
can be maintained only at the expense of some con- 
sideration of even greater importance. I mean by 
evolution just what Darwin means by it,—namely, 
the process of selection by which, out of all the varia- 
tions that occur from any cause whatever, only those 
are preserved which are best adapted to the environ- 
ment. Inasmuch as the variations that perish vastly 
outnumber those that survive, this process is extremely 
wasteful, but human intelligence can greatly lessen the 
waste. I am perfectly willing to admit its optimism, 
if by optimism is meant the doctrine that everything 
is for the best under the circumstances. Optimism so 
defined is nothing more than the doctrine of necessity. 
As to the word “degradation,” evidently Mr. Perrine 
is unaware of all its meanings. By its derivation it 
implies descent from something higher, but it is also 
used by the best English writers to express a low con- 
dition regardless of what preceded it. It was in the 
latter sense that I used it.— Epiror LIBERTY.) 


Theoretical Methods. 


From the raw recruit in the Salvation Army up to the The- 
oretical Anarchist, none are lacking in “methods” whereby 
man may be saved. The religious recruit who, perhaps, has 
just heard of Jesus is filled with sublime faith. In his exu- 
berant optimism earth and heaven seem about to unite, peace 
is to reign everywhere, and happiness fill every soul. But 
one thing is lacking,—faith. So he sets out, like Bunyan's 
Christian, steadfast in purpose to convince the world that 
the vade mecum of temporal and eternal success is but this 
one thing: Think as I do, and you will be saved! But, alas! 
men have listened to the old song for centuries, and heaven 
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has not descended nor earth ascended to supernal bliss. 
Here, as elsewhere, difference of views is a constant factor. 
‘What Proudhon calls “the force of events has led to wider 
and wider differentiation of character, and consequently of 
methods. We will leave the religionist to his theoretical 
method, and sadly smile as we pasa by. 

The statesman — from the public minister to the itinerant 
demagogue— also has a method, a Morrison’s Pill“ for all 
social ills. Having outgrown the delusion of the Fifth Mon- 
archy men, who sought to intersect the parallel lines of reli- 
gion and politics, keeping one eye on earth and the other 
wildly staring at the hollow vault that but re-echoed back 
their loud appeals, the statesman sees but one method, — the 
ballot! Eureka! let workmen adopt political methods for 
economic ills, put We, Us & Co. in office, and the problem 
is solved! But again the constant factor appears; in spite 
of harangues, preaching, and able editors, men will not think 
alike. Here and there are those who assert that this mingl- 
ing of political and economic methoda is but a repetition of 
the former folly. 

The Prohibitionists see the world redeemed when all men 
abjure rum or are unable to obtain it. If they perversely 
refuse to be virtuous, it is proposed to inject virtue Into 
them. The Socialists of the “orthodox” stripe have been 
persistent, in season and out of season, in demonstrating to 
the world that, when their“ propaganda has brought all 
men to one way of thinking, incompetency will be able to 
select competency, or capacity, to run the social machine, 
The Codperator also turns his little crank,“ and, in haste 
to realize results, gathers himself together and starts a so- 
ciety in the south or west, where he proposes to socialize 
“Millerism’’ within the State. But, again, to all these 
schemes the constant factor remains,—that the Apostle is 
only an apostle to the few. 

And last, though not least, appears the Theoretical Anar- 
chist, who, while abjuring systems,“ still as vociferously 
asserts the validity of his unpatented “ method“ whereby 
the Millennium is to be inaugurated. True, it has failed 
hitherto, —in Ireland, for instance, but there the “ method,” 
not system,“ when it came to the test, found that existing 
political methods had far greater attractions. Strange! but 
„etwas ever thus,“ and so it will be again while the State 
remains. Let us listen and see if we do not catch the old 
time-worn cadence, so long familiar to our ears: 

Had the people realized the power they were exercising, 
and understood the economic situation, they would not have 
resumed the payment of rent at Parnell’s bidding, and today 
they might have been free.“ 

Salvation Army hymn again! The force of events“ 
within the State will ever lead the attraction of State 
methods to predominate. The State must go! How? I 
neither know nor care; I haye no patented or unpatented 
„method to foist upon a long-suffering community. Let 
the inevitable come as it will; I can protest then as now. If 
the “brutal Communists” of Chicago, as Liberty called them, 
had been more theoretical in their methods, they would not 
now be lying under the shadow of the gallows for con- 
splracy to resist invasion of individual rights. 

‘Tn fact, to realize “the method of Anarchy,” Iam forcibly 
reminded of an incident which occurred when I risked my life 
to spread cheap labor over the South, A young lieutenant 
was sent out with a platoon to make a reconnaissance, and 
on his march came to a river which was not fordable. 
Drilled in army methods, he followed his Instructions to 
make a requisition on the quartermaster if he needed any- 
thing. “Realizing the power he was exercising and under- 
standing the military situation,“ he sent in a requisition for 
a platoon of men eighteen feet high! If he had waited till 
the water had run by, he might have crossed easily, but then, 
as now, nature and men remained constant factors. 

Sadly, Dyers D. Lum. 

[It is no wonder that Mr. Lum feels sad. I should 
feel not only sad, but ashamed, if the responsibility of 
the above article rested on my shoulders. It is sucha 
bundle of absurdities, such a labyrinth of analogies 
that cross each other at every turn, such an unmethod- 
ical mass of errors, that it is impossible to pursue any 
method in answering it. There is so little about it 
that is structural or organic that it must be dealt with 
more or less at random. Perhaps I shall strike in a 
not altogether wrong direction if I point out to Mr. 
Lum that the State which he is trying to abolish is 
not the State as institution, but simply the existing 
State. He is like the slave who is so utterly destitute 
of an idea, so thoroughly incapable of a generalization, 
in short, so entirely and exclusively practical, that he 
cannot appreciate the remoter fact that his oppression 
rests upon an almost universal belief in mastership, 
but can see no further than the concrete master whose 
lash he feels. If one of his fellows were to reason from 
the latter back to the former and seek some method 
of striking at the foundation of the tyranny, this slave 
would sneer at him, as Mr. Lum sneers at the “ Theo- 
retical Anarchist”; but to one of his fellows who 


should snatch the lash from the master’s hand and 
beat him to death, though with no other thought than 
of straightway kneeling to another master, this slave 
would lift his hat, as Mr. Lum “lifted his hat to the 
thrower of the Chicago bomb.“ I care as little as Mr. 
Lum how the State goes, but I insist that it shall 
really go,—that it shall be abolished, not reformed. 
That it cannot be abolished until there shall exist 
some considerable measure and solid weight of abso- 
lute and well-grounded disbelief in it as an institution 
is a truth too nearly axiomatic for demonstration. In 
the absence of such disbelief the existing State might 
be destroyed by the blindly rebellious or might fall 
through its own rottenness, but another would at once 
arise in its stead. Why should it not, how could it be 
otherwise, when all believe in the necessity of the 
State? Now, it is to create this measure and weight 
of disbelief that the “Theoretical Anarchist” is work- 
ing. He is not trying, like the religionist, to convert 
the whole world to his way of thinking by a never- 
ending series of individual conversions, or, like the 
politician, Prohibitionist, and Socialist, to get a major- 
ity upon his side, or yet, like the Codperator (whom I 
am surprised to see cited as “theoretical"), to retire 
from the busy world to build a play-house in the wil- 
derness; he is simply addressing himself to such persons 
as are amenable to reason to the end that these may 
unite and here and now enter upon the work of laying 
the foundations of Liberty, knowing that, these foun- 
dations once laid, the structure must rise upon them, 
the work of all men’s hands, as a matter of economic 
necessity. This is a work that must be done sooner 
or later, and the sooner the better. If, as Mr. Lum 
conceives, the destruction of the existing State by force 
is inevitable, no fact more than this should incite the 
“Theoretical Anarchist” to immediately concentrate 
all his energies upon the work which he has laid out. 
If ruin is to confront us so soon and surely, all the 
greater need of seeing to it that Liberty, and not Au- 
thority, shall be the architect of the succeeding social 
structure. If Mr. Lum and his friends, the Commun- 
ists of Chicago (whose characterization as “brutal” 
Mr. Lum in the past, when less anxious to score a 
point against me, has carefully and correctly attributed 
to “X” instead of to Liberty), had devoted one half 
the energy to this “theoretical” work that they have 
expended in preaching the gospel of dynamite and pro- 
claiming “the logic of events,” not only would none 
of them “now be lying under the shadow of the 
gallows” (the desirability of which position I do not 
perceive as clearly as Mr. Lum), but very likely there 
would now be enough “Theoretical Anarchists” to be- 
gin some work similar to that which C. T. Fowler is 
outlining in his luminous “Sun.” If Mr. Lum can de- 
monstrate the impossibility of creating such a force as 
this, he will not only knock the bottom out of “ Theo- 
retical Anarchism,” but he will reduce every species of 
Socialism to a utopian dream. But, until he can, it 
will be futile for him to fight “ Theoretical Anarchism” 
with analogies based on such impossibilities as the 
recruiting of men eighteen feet high. The two 
methods must be proved equally impossible before the 
analogy will hold. I have not touched all the weak 
points, but perhaps I have said enough. At any rate, 
as Proudhon has been referred to, I cannot close more 
aptly than with these words from his “What is Pro- 
perty?” “There is one truth of which I am profoundly 
convinced, —nations live by absolute ideas, not by ap- 
proximate and partial conceptions; therefore, men are 
needed who define principles, or at least test them in 
the fire of controversy. Such is the law,—the idea 
first, the pure idea, the understanding of the laws of 
God, the theory: practice follows with slow steps, cau- 
tious, attentive to the succession of events; sure to 
seize, towards this eternal meridian, the indications of 
supreme reason. The coöperation of theory and prac- 
tice produces in humanity the realization of order, — 
the absolute truth. All of us, as long as we live, are 
called, each in proportion to his strength, to this sub- 
lime work. The only duty which it imposes upon us 
is to refrain from appropriating the truth to ourselves, 
either by concealing it, or by accommodating it to the tem- 
per of the century, or by using it for our own interests.” 
— Eprron LIBERTY.) 


Continned from page 3. 
rotected her against violence, whether she had used it to repel 
the first attempt of those attacking her or had turned it upon her own breast and 


which would have 


thus offered to their lust only a rigid corpse; harassed surely every minute, at the 
turning of the roads, at the corners of hedges; assailed, thrown down, without the 
resource even of flight, so exhausted was she by the emotions of the day,—she 
was falling a prey to the vile not only of the single aggressor of the 
moment, but of all the brutes who crossed her path. 

The poor unfortunate! and, by the side of the real dangers which she ran, what 
signified the words with which t 


Duchess tried to sully her? How much more 
culpable was he than Lady Ellen, he who had exposed, condemned Treor's grand- 
daughter to this flight beset with trape, with ambushes, with snares, with surprises 
a hundred, a thousand times worse than death? 

Evidently his only rôle, in order to repair the wrong, 


to leave the castle at once, and not return until Marian 


if there was still time, was 
should be found, taken to 


a safe place, and confided to sure friends, to careful guardians provided with the 
authority ni to over-awe the English 

While he was beating about in the darkness on the roads conve: ng upon the 
battle-field, where, worn out and wounded, the poor, sweet child h: haps laid 


help or preferable death, some reliable soldiers, 


since the evening before, awaitin 
ala make a similar and more extended search in 


not brates like the others, sho 
other directions, 
To be continued. 


Socialistic Letters. 
[Le Radical.) 

1 have already told you, my dear friend, that the socialization of the means of production 
isa dogma; that a dogma is proclaimed, taught, imposed ; that it has its faithful, its apostles, 
its sectarians, its priests, its martyrs, and its visionaries; but that it is not opened, justified, 
demonstrated. 

The dogma is by nature mysterious and obscure, and you ask me to throw some light up- 
on it, on the ground that I have taken as my motto: Whatsoever is not clear is not true. 

Has any one ever thrown light on the dogmas of transubstantiation, incarnation, and the 
trinity? And yet millions and millions of men have believed in them. For them men have 
disputed with each other, beaten each other, tortured each other; for them generations, en- 
tire nations have been annihilated ; and they have cost the wars of the Albigenses, the mas- 
sacres of the sixteenth century, Saint Bartholomew, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and the Inquisition. 

‘The socialization of the means of production is the religion of the day; it has its adepts 
from the North to the South, from the Orient to the Occident; it is confessed in journals, 
magazines, meetings, congresses; it commands armies; and you, profane man, ask it to 
bring you proofs! p 

Have its adherents asked for proofs? And they are almost as numerous as the stars of 
heaven — visible to the naked eye, Have its apostles, its leaders themselves asked for proofs? 

They have believed; believe! They have followed; follow! They have given the word 
of command; obey! 

You make objection that you, being a libertarian, are not obedient; that to follow under 
such conditions is to take one's place among Panurge’s sheep; and you send me the trium- 
phant argument that you cannot believe without knowing. 

Alas! no more can I. 

Let us learn, then; and since one is never so well informed as by himself, let us inform 
ourselves and run for a little while, over mountains and through valleys, to lay hold of the 
said dogma and find out for ourselves whether it is so refractory to analysis. 

It forms a part of the Christian baggage. Christianity is a championship of the exploited, 
the wretched, the poor, against the exploiters, the powerful, the rich. 

Against the iniquity of distribution it has protested by the instinctive as well as uncon- 
scious cry of every social revolution in its infancy; Communism, Š 

Listen to the fathers of the Church. 

Saint Basil says: The rich man is a thief.” 

Saint John Chrysostom: ‘The rich man is a brigand." 

Saint Jerome: “ Opulence is always the result of robbery." 

Saint Clement: “It was iniquity that gave rise to private property.” 

Conclusion: 

No more private property, everything in common, and then no more thieves, no more bri- 
gands, no more opulence, and no more iniquity. 

You see, the solution is simple, direct, convenient, and easily dispenses with knowledge 
and even with thought. It may be subject to some illusions and disenchantments. 

Application (Acts: 4: 4 and following); 

Neither was there any among them that lacked: for as many as were possessors of lands 
or houses sold them, and bronght the prices of the things that were sold,"’—today they 
would add tools, and the distribution indicated in the next verse would be made in kind, — 

“ And laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto every man 
according as he had need.“ 

That is the pure Communistic doctrine, as simple as the child just born, and not yet adul- 
terated in view of the resistance of those people who, under the pretext of liberty, are disin- 
clined to go to lay no matter what at the feet of no matter whom, and to go to beg, from the 
hands of no matter whom, no matter what. 

Penalty: s 

Hut a certain man named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, 

And kept back part of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a certain 
part, and laid it at the apostles’ feet, 

But Peter said: ‘Ananias, why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Hol 
— the auditor of the time, —* ‘and to keep back part of the price of the land?" 

“And Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave up the ghost: and great fear came 
on all them that heard these things.“ 

Christian Communism inaugurated the tradition of all Communisms, past and future, 
which have always included in their methods of action a salutary terrorism. 

And the young men arose, wound him up, and carried him out, and buried him.” 

To add to the terror: 


ly Ghost? 


And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what was | 


done, came In. 

And Peter answered unto her: ‘Tell me whether ye sold the land for so much?’ And 
she said: ‘ Yea, for so much," 

“Then Peter said unto her; ‘How is it that ye have agreed together to tempt the auditing 
committee? behold, the feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the door, and 
shall carry thee out.’ 

“Then fell she down straightway at his feet, and yielded up the ghost: and the young 
men came in, and found her dead, and, carrying her forth, buried her by her husband. 
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And great fear came upon all the church.” 

And this is the way they establish good communities. 

This fear aiding, they continued, in the course of the centuries, to bring the prices of 
things, then the things themselves, actual property real and personal, and place them in the 
bands of the Christian collectivity, as it is called today. 

You understand, of course, that the hands of the collectivity ” is a metaphorical expres- 
sion, and that these hands practically resolve themselves into a certain number of individuals 
appointed to receive private property and to distribute it afterwards, “according to needs. 

Now, hands, though made to receive and even to distribute, are also excellently fitted to 
retain. You know the proverb: What is good to take is good to keep. 

And besides, hands are attached to arms, and arms to bodies endowed with strong appe- 
tites, passions, and other qualities, which do not abandon individuals, even in collectivity. 

The delegated administrators, the executive committees of the Christian collectivity, — 
vicars, priests, bishops, popes, —quickly discovered that the best Communism is that which 
begins at home. 

To each according to his needs, said the constitution. 

These chiefs of the Christian community, — for delegates, even though elected in the most 
democratic fashion in the world, always become chiefs in communities, — popes, bishops, 
priests, and vicars had need of good food, fine clothes, splendid residences, and they distri- 
buted them to themselves ; their appetites coming as they ate, they also had need of vast 
domains, numerous servants, and even immense collections of serfs, and they satisfied these 
needs according to the formula. 

The needs of the shepherds being thus appeased, there doubtless was not much left for the 
sheep; nevertheless, when they were too bare, having been too closely shorn, and when they 
were too hungry, and if they bowed very, very low and even begged upon their knees, a few 

bits were thrown them from the social warehouse by way of charity. 

The people, who had risen against exploitation, again became subject to exploitation. 
Their hatred of the rich had created rich; their cry for freedom died out in a slave's prayer, 
and the most horrible, the most stupefying, the most debilitating, the most degrading, the 
most humiliating of systems marked the logical development and end of an attempt at Com- 
munism undertaken by reformers of conviction, who were courageous, energetic, sincere, 
honest, devoted to the point of sacrifice, to the point of persecution, to the point of martyr- 
dom, to the point of death. 

Through having abandoned their goods, men had lost their liberty, 
security. 


their dignity, their 
Exyest LESIONR. 


The Kerry Anarchists. 
Dear Mr. Kelly: 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your last letter, together with a very 
large instalment of Liberty and several numbers of the “ Proudhon Library," ete. Such 
invaluable matter shall be utilized to the best advantage. 

Until Henry Appleton’s latest contribution to Liberty appeared, the numerous friends and 
admirers of that great reformer doubtless might have entertained some lingering hopes of 
his return to the Anarchistic fold. I don't know whether it would be too much to ask Hono- 
rius of the “Irish World,“ before he sets fire to the boats, to take one retrospective glance 
at his old comrades who are working night and day for the abolition of the organized State, 
in case he fails to point out or explore this imaginary · vast mountain of government” out- 
side of it. 

In a recent issue of Liberty I perceive that Comrade Benj. R. Tucker 
why so many young people should have been found within the Roman 
Brosna sufficiently rid of superstition to pretest against the gross impertinence of the priest 
on the occasion when he thought to pass sentence of excommunication on u young couple. 
The parish priest gave public warning from the altar one Sunday that, “unless this pair had 
separated before seven days, they would be treated as they deserved.” 

The young couple attended on the following Sunday (right or wrong), accompanied by se- 
veral friends, to hear the parish priest's ultimatum. His Reverence commenced by stating 
that there were only three or four couples in his parish rightly married, as all the other 
married parties kept their relationships carefully concealed from the priests. You see, this 
was tantamount to defrauding the vicar out of so much hard cash by way of “dispensation,” 
He also asserted that the people of Kerry were the descendants of thieves and robbers and 
outlaws who, in the reign of Queen Bess, had to fly before the forces of the crown ; that they 
found shelter in the mountains of Kerry, and the present inhabitants were descended from 
them! Then there was an ominous shake of the head, accompanied by low guttural mutter- 
| ings, signifying brimstone and fiery pits. Having been delivered of so much by way of in- 
| troduction, he did not feel surprised that such a people should have totally disregarded and 
| despised his own authority by holding communication with those unhappy wretches, ete, 
The parties already named left, and were cheered lustily. 

I remember another exodus from the church when the people were denounced as robbers 
and red republicans for adopting the “ No-Rent Manifesto" and Hold the Harvest. 

In the neighboring parish of Mount Collins, County Limerick, the people were denounced 
for “ Moonlighting" a few Sundays ago by their priests, who said that “it was a wonder 
that the ground did not open and swallow them up,“ and that they were "the scum of so- 
ciety and the pliant tools of the Kerry Anarchists.” Since then the people of Mount Collins, 
when called on to pay Easter dues, unanimously refused to contribute one penny to the snp- 
port of their slandering pastors, 

The “Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bin“ will become law, — a sure sign how that 
| lumbering old machine called the British Constitution has failed to hold Ireland in chains, 

Many will fy from this country in consequence of this new perseention by the organized 

State, while others may be imprisoned or exiled. 
| 


asks me to explain 
Catholic church at 


1 But far dearer the grave or the prison 

| Mlamined by one Anarchist's name 

Than the trophies of all who have risen 
On Liberty's ruins to tame. 


Oh, Liberty, thon goddess heavenly bright! 
Frofuse of bliss and pregnant with delight, 

Eternal happiness in thy presence reign, 

Í And smiling plenty guide thy laboring train. 


| Fraternally yours, 
| Brosya, County KERRY, IRELAND, Arnis 21, 1887, 


MICHAEL Hickey. 


[Those who do not remember Mr. Hickey’s letter and my comments in No. 95 
should read them in connection with the above communication. The fact of the 
week's notice given by the priest makes the matter clear. I thank my earnest Irish 
comrade for his kind explanation and for the excellent work which he and his 
| neighbors are doing in a country where it is most needed. — Enr TOR Liberty.) 
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A Criticism That Does Not Apply. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

It pains me to see your frequent attacks on Henry George, 
as they make the defenders of monopolies secure in the 
knowledge that there is discord in the ranks of the reformers. 
It appears to me — though I may be mistaken and will gladly 
accept arguments and refutation — that one important point 
of the land question has escaped your attention, just as the 
vital point of the money question does not seem to be clear 
to the editor of the Standard.“ It is my conviction that 
in a state of perfect liberty, assuming the existence of “ in- 
telligent egoism,” the people will combine for mutual protec- 
tion, and among other things will enter a social compact 
creating an equitable right of property. They wilLalso pro- 
tect their members in the possession of the land they till, or 
on which they ply their trade or build their homes. Bat, 
since some land possesses advantages over other land, they 
will demand an equitable remuneration for this protection 
and renunciation, especially if it can be shown to cost the 
consumers of whatever is produced under these special ad- 
vantages exactly as much as the holder of the land is able to 
obtain as rent“ (Ricardo’s “reut,” John Stuart Mill's 
“unearned increment"). The community would therefore 
collect the rent in the form of taxes,—i. e., equitable pay 
for the right of possession, — and, to be perfectly fair, should 
divide the proceeds among those consumers who, through the 
operation of the law of supply and demand, were forced to 
pay more than the average cost. But as such distribution 
would be practically impossible, the proceeds of this taxation 
should be used as nearly as possible to the advantage of those 
to whom it equitably belongs. Can you suggest a better dis- 
posal than Henry George does? If so, we are ready to hear. 
But please admit, or else refute the statement, that the col- 
lection of rent by the community would be the natural out- 
growth of equitable social compact entered for the sake of 
order and peace in a state of perfect liberty among intel- 
ligently egoistical beings. 

You cannot convince Henry George of the error of his po- 
sition in relation to capital, if you deride the truths he ad- 
vances together with his errors. Let us reason together and 
J am sure we can ultimately unite on one platform,—i. e., 
the abolition of all unjust laws, of which the permission 
given to individual persons of appropriating the unearned 
increment (which has a natural, not an artificial, origin) ie 
not by any means the least. Eooust. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 11, 1887. 


[My correspondent, who, by the way, is a highly in- 
telligent man and has a most clear understanding of 
the money question, should point out the truths I have 
derided before accusing me of deriding any. I cer- 
tainly have never derided the truth contained in Ri- 
cardo's theory of rent. What I have derided is Henry 
George's proposal that a majority of the people shall 
seize this rent by force and expend it for their own 
benefit, or perhaps for what they are pleased to con- 
sider the benefit of the minority. I have also derided 
many of the arguments by which Mr. George has at- 
tempted to justify this proposal, many which he has 
used in favor of interest and other forms of robbery, 
and his ridiculous pretence that he is a champion of 
liberty. But I have never disputed that, under the 
system of land fnonopoly, certain individuals get, in 
the form of rent, a great deal that they never earned 
by their labor, or that it would be a great blessing if 
some plan should be devised and adopted whereby 
this could be prevented without violating the liberty 
of the individual. I am convinced, however, that the 
abolition of the money monopoly and the refusal of 
protection to all land titles except those of occupiers 
would, by the emancipation of the workingman from 
his present slavery to capital, reduce this evil to a very 
small fraction of its present proportions, especially in 
cities, and that the remaining fraction would be the 
cause of no more inequality than arises from the un- 
earned increment derived by almost every industry 
from the aggregation of people, or from that unearned 
increment of superior natural ability which, even un- 
der the operation of the cost principle, will probably 
always enable some individuals to get higher wages 
than the average rate. In all these cases the margin 
of difference will tend steadily to decreasM™but it is 
not likely in any of them to disappear altogether. 
Whether, after the abolition of the State, voluntary 
codperators will resort to communistic methods in the 
hope of banishing even these vestiges of inequality is 
a question for their own future consideration, and has 
nothing whatever to do with the scheme of Henry 
George. For my part, I should be inclined to regard 
such a course as a leap, not from the frying-pan into the 
fire, but from a Turkish bath into the nethermost hell. 
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I take no pleasure in attacking Mr. George, but shall 
probably pursue my present policy until he condescends 
to answer and refute my arguments, if he can, or gives 
some satisfactory reason for declining to do so.— Epi- 
TOR Liperty.] 


Dr. Anthony Thinks It Heart Disease. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 
fa I understand thee and like thinkers, a part of Anarchy’s 
platform, if it can be said to have a platform, is free banking. 
This seems faulty, or, at least, not a finality, and I would be 
glad if, for the sake of ultimate truth, thee would do what 
thee can to clear the matter up. 

The shrewd lad who applied to a bank president for em- 
ployment and, getting a negative reply, dexterously dropped 
a pin, and, on turning to leave, innocently stooped, picked it 
np, and by this evidence of care and economy secured the 
coveted place and soon fitted himself to become a wealthy 
and permanent resident of Canada, well illustrates the op- 
portunity and method of securing, by some, the fruits of 
others“ toll that free banking, etc., affords, 

An honest exterior covering a dishonest purpose within, 
time, a trusting people, and convertible wealth are, in this 
line, the elements of success. All these exist unlimitedly. 

Do not the present hour and all hours call for a realizing 
sense of what and why sin is sin that thus a change of heart, 
80 to speak, may be had in us all and right action be the re- 
sult simply because other action will be known to defeat the 
end our common happiness — sought? 

As Spencer has well said, we cannot expect golden grains 
from leaden instincts, 

Plainly, it seems that a state of rectitude and brotherhood 
which alone is compatible with free money or free banking 
will call for neither, 

How is it? JOSEPH ANTHONY, 
Coveta, Wurrestpr Co., ILLINOIS, Marcu 30, 1887. 


[If Mr. Anthony will read the opening chapter of the 
second part of Stephen Pearl Andrews's “Science of 
Society” (Numbers 95 and 96 of Liberty), he will find 
his doctrine that a right heart, leads to right conduct 
examined at considerable length. Though I do not 
coincide with all that Mr. Andrews says, he sufficiently 
disposes of the argument that, because wisdom is an 
outgrowth of love, therefore we need not try to dis- 
cover social laws. Even if the premise be true, no 
such conclusion follows. As Mr. Andrews points out, 
“it is as if one should assert that the sense of hunger 
naturally impels men to find the means of subsistence, 
and hence that no man need trouble himself about 
food. Let him sit down, quietly relying upon the po- 
tency of mere hunger to provide the means of the 
gratification of his appetite.” When Mr. Anthony 
italicized the word “known,” he answered himself. 
Consistently he should have said „felt.“ Saying 
“known,” he acknowledges that we need a change of 
head rather than a change of heart. Now, when Dr. 
Anthony once gets his head right, he will diagnose 
society's case differently. He will see that his patient 
is suffering, not from heart disease, but from consump- 
tion of the blood,—that is, a restriction of the cir- 
culating medium. That in all kinds of business 
between man and man there is more or less opportunity 
for fraud no one denies. But that free banking af- 
fords such an opportunity in any special sense is pure 
assumption on the part of Mr. Anthony. On the con- 
trary, the claim of its advocates is that it will do more 
than anything else to keep the fruits of toil out of the 
hands of the idlers. They sustain this claim by facts 
and arguments. Has Mr. Anthony ever examined 
them with care? He gives no evidence of it. Let him 
do so, and then I will give him space in Liberty to try 
to answer them if he thinks he can. But if he wishes 
to further exhort people to a change of heart, I must 
refer him to his friends, the religionists. They have 
an infinite variety of newspapers, and will doubtless 
welcome him with open arms.—Epitor Linknrv.] 


State, Church, and Strong-Box. 
[Chicago Express.) 

Government is a suction-pump, with its draught-pipe an- 
chored in Industry's pocket. It draws the valuables out of 
that pocket, and forces them into the pocket of idleness. 
This is the agent that makes the many poor, while it makes 
the few rich. The rich in turn loan the plunder to industry, 
at usury, acting as à blister on the wound made by govern- 
ment, intensifying the disease, till it becomes unendurable. 
The church then comes along and applies a poultice composed 
of two parts, one to“ bear the burden for Christ's sake,“ the 
other a small sprinkle of charity. the mite it can spare from 
support of the priesthood. A small mite it is, too. 


The following from the London “Jus” is printed here with 
great satisfaction, not only because of its Intrinsic excellence, 
but because, being an editorial utterance, its closing sentence 
places that paper squarely in opposition to compulsory 
taxation: 


A certain Quaker was so enamored of peace that he was 
ready to fight forit. Professor Huxley loves liberty so dearly 
that he would use coercion to bring it about. A little judi- 
cious despotism, he thinks, might well be exercised today 
with a view to forcing men’s minds into a proper frame of 
such sort that they will tomorrow clamor for liberty, We 
trust we are vot misrepresenting him. Some people,“ he 
said, “carry the doctrine of voluntaryism so far as to think 
that even taxation should be voluntary. It is not worth 
while to discuss the question whether it is abstractly right or 
abstractly wrong to employ the authority of the community 
for compelling the payment of the sums necessary for the 
purposes of education. Whatever may be the ultimate state 
of the world, we are not at the present time advanced enough 
to leave to private enterprise general measures for the pub- 
lic welfare.“ And now comes the grand argument for co- 
ercion. Coercion is the road to liberty. Thus, speaking of 
free libraries, “if there were no other excuse for State au- 
thority in this matter, the very excellent one is sufficient 
that the existence of these libraries will more than anything 
tend to bring about that state of mind in which compulsion 
will become less and less necessary, and more opportunities 
will be given for voluntary effort.“ To coerce men for their 
own good is an old cry, but to coerce men in order to prepare 
them for freedom is quite original, and worthy of Professor 
Huxley. But, alas! in the very next sentence he lets the cat 
out of the bag. He only wants to catch the individualists. 
“We want to get support from all sides, and do not mind for 
what reasons it is given.“ Has it never occurred to so clear- 
headed a thinker as Professor Huxley that to compel men by 
brute force to pay for what they do not want is sheer robbery, 
and that those who advocate it are neither better nor worse 
than pickpockets, burglars, highwaymen, brigands, aud 
thieves? * 
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Consistency. 

Let no man hurl anathemas at me because I am incon- 
sistent. As blind revolt is the ultimate right of a nation, so 
blind inconsistency is the ultimate right of the individual, 
I admit, intellectually, that two pieces of mince pie are too 
much. Nevertheless I eat two, —nay, if I can get them, I 
eat three pieces and suffer the consequences. Shall any man 
charge that my intellectual admission was insincere, merely 
because my conviction was not strong enough to counteract 
my glottony? Or, if I admit the correctness of Anarchy 
theoretically, am I a dog because the old Archical Adam 
clings to me in my practice! Advocating violence, am I ut- 
terly condemnable if I commit none; or, advocating non-re- 
sistance, shall there be no forgiveness for me if I forget my 
principles aud break somebody's head? 

Away with consistency! It is a delusion. What I really 
think and what I really do is of import, even though my 
thonghts be contradictory among themselves and be ne- 
gatived again by my acts. But what I think I ought to think 
and what I do because I think I onght to is of no import- 
ance, no value, no consideration. 

Wonderful will be the results when physiology shall have 
succeeded in deciphering the play of the atoms of the brain; 
when the first dawn of a new idea shall be discerned in the 
displacement of its corresponding nerve tissue; when its ad- 
vance and codrdination with other tissue-registered ideas 
shall be noted; when in time it predominates so far as to in- 
fluence action; when it becomes a moving force, a religion, 
permeating every fibre, influencing every breath. 

Until then the virtues of inconsistency will be unap- 
preciated. 

Finally, as I recognize that almost all the evil of the past 
and present is done by men in deference to some outside 
principle, against their nature, for the sake of an alleged 
consistency, I deem it for myself the highest duty to be incon- 
sistent: I should be inconsistent with my principles were I 
not inconsistent with them. 

Joux BEVX RLT ROBINSON. 


[As I know no way of answering Mr. Robinson ex- 
cept by showing the inconsistency of his argument 
either with itself or with some truth which I suppose 
him to admit in common with the rest of mankind, 
and as success in showing such inconsistency would, 
by Mr. Robinson’s own statement, only make him 
more enamored of his position, I shall not make the 
attempt. He will not complain of this neglect, inas- 
much as, in saying that he deems it his duty to be in- 
consistent and that what he does because he thinks he 
ought to is of no importance, he admits that his atti- 
tude is not worth consideration. For myself, however, 
I wish to add that I always judge deliberate incon- 
sistency by the end in view and the adequacy of such 
a method of attaining it. From this standpoint incon- 
sistency between belief and conduct may sometimes be 
defensible. Inconsistency between beliefs held by one 
person at the same time can never be deliberate. Such 
inconsistency always springs from ignorance or inad- 
vertence, and it can be only a kindness to point it out. 
— Eprtror Liserty.] 
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“ For alwaya in thine eyes, O Liberty’ 
Sines thai high light whereby Che world is sarod; 
And though thon slay us, we will trust in thee.” 
Joux Hay. 


On Picket Duty. 


The „Standard“ quotes approvingly the Ocala 
“Banner's” remark that “the way to defeat Henry 
George is to answer his arguments.” Nevertheless, it 
is a policy which the “Standard's” editor studiously 
avoids in dealing with his own opponents. 

Let no reader skip the exquisite piece of satire, by 
a Socialist upon a type of Socialist unfortunately too 
frequently met, which is reprinted in another column 
from the London “Today.” No one familiar with the 
keen and witty style of G. Bernard Shaw will be de- 
ceived as to the paternity of the article by its anagram- 
matic signature, 

The New Haven“ Workmen’s Advocate has just dis- 
covered “ Professor Ely’s Fall.“ If it had had Liberty's 
sharp eyes, it would have seen that he never rose, ex- 
cept in the estimation of the easily cajoled and the un- 
thinking. As long ago as 1883, when Ely’s first book 
appeared, Liberty pronounced and proved the author a 
charlatan. Such reputation as he enjoys he owes 
largely to the stupidity of short-sighted Socialists who, 

caught by his hypocritical professions of impartiality, 
put him forward almost as an apostle and who are just 
beginning to realize that they have been victimized. 

Liberty recently noted the revolution in the office of 
the Detroit “ Advance and Labor Leaf” by which the 
editorial management of that paper passed from the 
hands of John R. Burton into those of Captain J. M. 
McGregor, under whose administration it has been an 
organ of the Henry George doctrine. It now takes 
pleasure in noting a second revolution, by which Cap- 
tain McGregor confines himself to the business man- 
agement and is succeeded in the editorial chair by 
Comrade Joe Labadie. There is a stock company, to 
be sure, to keep Labadie in order, but, rampant Anar- 
chist that he is, he has a will of his own, and where 
there's a will there's a way. With his Anarchistic 
views, independent mind, and power of vigorous ex- 
pression, he is sure to make the editorial columns of | 
the “ Advance” a treasury of wit, wisdom, and virility. 


In the Boston “Investigator” recently an article ap- 
peared over the familiar initials, “E. B. F.,“ rebuking 
the editor for one of his*characteristically equivocal 
comments upon the Comstock law, and reminding him 
that laws are made, not by the people, but by political 
bosses who so manipulate political machinery that 
they induce the people to go through the farce of vot- 
ing them into office, after which they legislate at the 
bidding of those who offer the most “boodle.” The 
fossil who sits in the editorial chair made a solemn ef- 
fort to refute this position, and then unwittingly en- 
dorsed it himself in the same issue by printing without | 
comment, upon the editorial page in editorial type, a 
long extract from Herbert Spencer concluding as fol- 
lows: “Here [in America] it seems to me that ‘the 
sovereign people’ is fast becoming a puppet which 
moves and speaks as wire-pullers determine.” 

Henry George, in his enthusiasm for taxation, goes 
so far as to defend the right of the taxing power to 
“at any time impose taxes so high as to destroy the 
value of any kind of property,“ and rests his assertion 


on the statement of Chief Justice Marshall that “the 
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power to tax involves the power to destroy.” Which 
remark is as true as it is brutal, but it takes for 
granted the power totax. Its author is the same John 
Marshall of whom Lysander Spooner said that he 
“would have been a great jurist, if the two funda- 
mental propositions on which all his legal, political, 
and constitutional ideas were based had been true,” 
these propositions being, “first, that government has 
all power, and, secondly, that the people have no 
rights,” and the rightfulness of taxation is one of those 


false assumptions in the use of which Mr. Spooner de- | 


clared him an adept. As far as liberty-loving people 


| are concerned, Mr. George might as well try to justify 


his scheme by citing the authority of the Czar of Rus- 
ia as by citing that of John Marshall. 


I would never have believed that the local column 
of a newspaper published in a village of no special in- 
terest to me could have been made to command my at- 
tention, but somehow or other Editor Pinney of the 
Winsted “Press,” with whom I recently conducted a 
lively tilt, contrives to dish up the daily doings of his 
little borough in a style which I cannot resist. Thus it 
happens that my eye lit, in a recent number, upon a pa- 
ragraph reading as follows: “We call attention to the 
warning of the special town meeting for Monday P. . 
next. It will bear particular scrutiny. We are not 
prophets; but if the construction put upon this docu- 
ment by people skilled in the interpretation of legal 
points is correct, we predict that the meeting of Mon- 
day, whatever its issue, will be followed by another 
meeting, in order to make things right all around.” 
Tis ever thus, my friend, in affairs of State, — in the 
running of that clumsy mechanism which, though you 
buffet and maul it so vigorously, you think indispens- 
able to human welfare as soon as an Anarchist simi- 
larly smites ity 

„John Swinton's Paper“ is publishing a series of 
articles entitled: “Wage-Slavery as Viewed by a Wage- 
Slave.“ They are written by A. S. Leitch of St. Louis. 
In the seventh of the series he says: “The ‘free money’ 
theory here becomes tidiculous. If every shoemaker 
could run a little cobbler's shop independent of every 
other fellow-workman, and other trades the same, then 
the ‘every-one-his-own-banker’ theory might be carried 
out; if two or ten thousand are to combine in a co- 
operative manufactory, using all the modern labor- 
saving machines applicable to the trade, then the 
medium of exchange, money, must be based upon the 
same cooperative principle.” This shot flies very wide 
the mark. I have yet to meet the advocate of free 
money who insists that every one shall be his own 
banker or who objects to the issue of money by codpe- 
ration. If Mr. Leitch has ever met such a person and 
will tell me how to reach him, I, as an advocate of free 
money, will endeavor to show him the error of his 
ways. What the friends of free money are fighting 
for is the right both of individuals and of cooperators to 
issue money when and as they choose, and what they 
are fighting against is the laws which in any way 
make it impossible for either individuals or coöpe- 
rators to exercise this right. This, and nothing else, 
is the free money theory, and he who says that it 
“here becomes ridiculous ” becomes ridiculous himself. 


Henry George was recently reminded in these 
columns that his own logic would compel him to lay a 
tax, not only on land values, but on all values growing 
out of increase of population, and newspaper properties 


were cited in illustration. A correspondent of the 
„Standard“ has made the same criticism, instancing, 
instead of a newspaper, “Crusoe’s boat which rose in 
value when a ship appeared on the horizon.” To this 
correspondent Mr. George makes answer that, while 
Crusoe’s boat might have acquired a value when other 
people came, “because value is a factor of trading, 
and, when there is no one to trade with, there can be 
no value,” yet “it by no means follows that growth of 
population increases the value of labor products, for a 
population of fifty will give as much value to a desir- 
able product as a population of a million.“ Iam ready 
to admit this of any article which can be readily pro- 
duced by any and all who choose to produce it. But, 
as Mr. George says, it is not true of land, and it is as 
emphatically not true of every article in great demand 
which can be produced, in approximately equal quality 
and with approximately equal expense, by only one or 
a few persons. There are many such articles, aud one 
of them is a popular newspaper. Such articles are of 
small value where there are few people and of immense 
value where there are many. This extra value is un- 
earned increment, and ought to be taxed out of the 
individual's hands into those of the community if any 
unearned increment ought to be. Come, Mr. George, 
be honest! Let us see whither your doctrine will 
lead us. 


Cart and horse are all one to Henry George. He 
puts either first to suit his fancy or the turn his ques- 
tioner may take, and, no matter which he places in the 
lead, he “gets there all the same — on paper. When 
he is asked how taxation of land values will abolish 
poverty, he answers that the rush of waye-laborers to the 
land will reduce the supply of labor and send wages up. 
Then, when somebody else asks him how wage-labor- 
ers will be able to rush to the land without money to 
take them there and capital to work the land after- 
wards, he answers that wages will then be so high that 
the laborers will soon be able to save up money enough 
to start with. Sometimes, indeed, as if dimly pereeiv- 
ing the presence of some inconsistency lurking between 
these two propositions, he volunteers an additional 
suggestion that, after the lapse of a generation, he will 
be a phenomenally unfortunate young man who shall 
have no relatives or friends to help him start upon the 
land. But we are left as much in the dark as ever 
about the method by which these relatives or friends, 
during the generation which must elapse before the 
young men get to the land, are to save up anything to 
give these young men a start, in the absence of that 
increase of wages which can only come as a conse- 
quence of the young men having gone to the land. 
Mr. George, however, has still another resource in re- 
serve, and, when forced to it, he trots it out, — namely, 
that, there being all grades between the rich and the 
very poor, those having enough to start themselves up- 
on the land would do so, and the abjectly poor, no 
longer having them for competitors, would get higher 
wages. Of course one might ask why these diminutive 
capitalists, who even now can go to the land if they 
choose, since there is plenty to be had for but little 
more than the asking, refrain nevertheless from at 
once relieving an over-stocked labor market; but it 
would do no good. You see, you can’t stump Henry 
George. He always comes up blandly smiling. He 
knows he has a ready tongue and a facile pen, and on 
these he relies to carry him safely throngh the mazes 
of unreason. 
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PART SECOND. 
COST THE LIMIT OF PRICE: 


A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of the Fundamental Principles in 
the Solution of the Social Problem. 
8 Continued from No. 103. 


` CHAPTER Iv. 
VALUE DISTINGUISHED FROM COST. 


120. The second grand result from the principle of Equity — Cost the Limit of 
Price — is that the value of labor or of a commodity has nothing whatever to do legiti- 
mately with fixing the PRICE df the labor or commodity. This proposition would be 
deduced partially from what has been already shown; it requires, however, to be 
more explicitly stated and more conclusively demonstrated. It is, &s well as the 
result considered in the last chapter in relation to natural skill or talent, quite 
new, and therefore surprising. 

130. There is certainly nothing more reasonable, according to existing ideas, 
than that “a thing ought to bring what it is worth.” No proposition could be more 
seemingly innocent upon the face of it than that. (19.) There is no statement 
upon any subject upon which mankind would more en concur, and yet that 
statement covers a fallacy which lies at the basis of the prevalent system of exploita- 
tion or civilized cannibalism. It is isely at this point that the whole world has 
committed its most fatal blunder. It will be the purpose of this chapter to expose 
that error so obviously that it can no longer lurk in obscurity even in the least 
enlightened mind. To that end I beg the especial attention of the reader to the 
technical distinction between Value and Cost, —a point of great importance to this 
whole discussion. 

131. “What a thing is worth” is another expression for the Value of a com- 
modity or labor. The Value of a 23 or labor is the de . benefit which it 
confers upon the person who receives it, or to whose use it is applied.” he Cost of it is, 
on the other hand, as already explained, the degree of burden which the production of 
the commodity or the performance of the labor imposed upon the person who produced or 

rformed it, ‘They are therefore by no means the same. No two things can pos- 
sibly be more distinct. The burden or cost may be very great and the benefit or 
value very little, or vice versa. In the case of an exchange or transfer of an article 
from one person to another, the Cost relates to the party who makes the transfer, 
the burden of the production falling on him, and the Value to the party to whom 
the transfer is m the article going to his benefit. It is the same if the object 
exchanged is labor directly. It follows, therefore, that to say that “a thing should 
bring what it is worth,” which is the same as to say that its price should be measured 
by its value, is quite the opposite of affirming that it should bring as much as it cost 
the produer. to produce it. Hence, both rules cannot be true, for they conflict with 
and destroy each other. But we have already seen that it is exactly equitable that 
Cost be adopted as the universal limit of price, — in other words, that as much bur- 
den shall be assumed by each party to the exchange as is imposed upon the op 
site party. Consequently the accepted axiom of trade that “a thing should bring 
what it is worth” proves, when tested by simply balancing the scales of Equity, to 
be not only erroneous, but, so to speak, the antipodes of the true principle. Such 
is the result when we recur to fundamental investigation. It will be rendered 
equally obvious in the sequel, by a comparison of the consequences of the two prin- 
ciples in operation, that Cost is the true and Value the false measure of price. 

132. But although Value is not the legitimate limit of Price nor even an ele- 
ment in the price, it is, nevertheless, an element in the bargain. Jt is the Value of 
the thing to be acquired which determines the purchaser to purchase. It belongs to the 
man who labors or produs an article, estimating for himself, as we have seen, the 
amount of burden has assumed, to fix the price, measured by that burden or 
Cost. He alone knows it, and he alone, therefore, can determine it. It belongs, 
on the other hand, to the purchaser to estimate for himself the Value of the labor 
or commodity to him. He alone can do so in fact, for he alone knows the nature 
of his own wants. By the settlement of the first point —the Cost to the producer 
—the Price becomes a fixed sum. If the Value then exceeds that sum in the esti- 
mation of the other party, he will purchase; otherwise, not. Hence the Value, 
though not an element in the Price, is an element in the bargain. The Price is a 
on wholly for the vender, and the Value a consideration wholly for the 

urchaser. 

p 133. As this is also a point of great importance, let us state it again. If you 
require and desire to obtain one hour or one year of my services, or the results of 
those services in commodities, which is the same thing, it is a matter which does 
not concern me, — it is impertinence on my part to concern myself with the ques- 
tion of the degree of benefit you will derive from such services. That is purely a 
question for your own consideration, and determines you whether you can afford 
to give me the equitable price of my labor, — whether the value to you equals the 
cost to me, — that is, it determines the demand. Your estimate of that value or bene- 
fit to you may be based on considerations obvious to others, or upon a mere whim 
or caprice to the gratification of which others would attach no importance. But 
it belongs to the Sovereignty of the Individual to gratify even one’s whims or ca- 


prices without hindrance or interference from others, at his own cost, which is, e 


when the services of others are required to that end, by paying to them the cost fo 
them of such services. 

134. On the other hand, it is equally an impertinence for you, in the case su 
posed, to attempt to settle for me the degree of attraction or repugnance whic 
there is fo me in the performance of the services which you require. No one else 
but myself can possibly know that. No one else can therefore fix a just price up- 
on my labor. Hence it follows that both value and cost enter into a bargain, even 
when legitimately made. But value goes solely to determine the demand, and is 
solely cognizable by the purchaser or consumer,—by him who receives, while cost (or 
burden) goes to determine the price, and is solely cognizable by the seller or pro- 
ducer, —by him who renders. By this means the cost of each one's acts is made to 
fall on himself, which is the essential condition to the rightful exercise of the Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual. If you over-estimate the value to you of my services, 
you endure the cost or disagreeable consequences of your mistake or want of judg- 
ment. If I, on the other hand, under-estimate the cost or endurance of the per- 
formance to me, the cost of that error falls on me, submitting each of us to the 
government of consequences, the only legitimate corrective. If, again, I over- 
estimate the cost to me and ask a price greater than your estimate of the value to 
you, there is no bargain, and L have lost the gpportunity of earning a price mea- 
sured by the real cost pf thegperfo: 881 e cost of my mistake Fills again 
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on me; while—the market being open, and a thorough adjustment of supply to 
demand being established — others will make a juster estimate, whose services you 
will procure, and you will suffer no inconvenience. Competition will regulate any 
disposition on my part to overcharge. (160.) 

135. All this is reversed in our existing commerce. The vender adjusts his 
price to what he supposes to be its value to the purchaser,—that is, to the degree 
of want in which the purchaser is found, — never to what the commodity cost him- 
self; thus interfering with what cannot concern him, except as a means of taking 
an undue advantage. The purchaser, on the other hand, offers a price based up- 
ou his knowledge or surmise of what the degree of want of the vender may force 
him to consent to take. Hence the cannibalism of trade. 

136, But it is objected that in the case supposed above, while nominally adjust- 
ing my price to the degree of repugnance to myself, I may in fact take into account 
the degree of your want, and cha as much as I think you will endure. This 
objection, otherwise stated, is simply this, —that the Individual, in the exercise of 
his sovereign freedom, may abandon the Cost Principle, or, in other words, the 
true principle, and return to the value, or false principle. That is, in other words, 
again, simply to affirm that there is nothing in the true principle to force the In- 
dividual to comply with it, to the extent of depriving him of his freedom to do 
otherwise. This is granted. Any such compulsion would infringe upon the prin- 
ciple of the Sovereignty of the Individual, which is, if possible, still more import- 
ant than the (Cost pow itself. Once for all let it be distinctly understood that 
the principles of Equitable Commerce do not serve directly and mainly to coerce 
men into true or harmonic relations when destitute of the desire for such relations. 
Their first office is, on the other hand, to inform those who do desire such rela- 
tions, how they may be attained. If it is assumed that there are no such persons, 
then, certainly, the supply of true principles, of any sort, is a supply without a de- 
mand,— but not otherwise. 

137. The secondary or indirect effect of true commercial principles in operation 
will be, however, correctional, and in one sense coercive, but coercive in a sense 
entirely compatible with freedom. It will be to throw the consequences of each 
one’s deviation from right practice upon himself, leaving him free to exercise his 
own Sovereignty, but free to do so, as he ought, at his own cost, while they will 
surround him with a public sentiment in favor of honesty more potent than laws, 
at the same time that they will remove the temptations now existing to infringe 
the rights of others. It will be seen at another point that competition, which is 
now the tyrant that forces men to be dishonest, will, under these principles, operate 
with equal power to induce them to be honest. (160, 206. 

138. An illustration of the entire disconnection between Price and the Value 
to the | pes nid is found in the one-price store, in existing commerce. Upon this 
plan of trade the prices are fixed by the merchant-vender of the goods, and each 
article is labeled at a fixed and invariable amount. The customer has nothing 
whatever to do with fixing those prices. On the other hand, it is the purchaser 
alone who determines whether the Value of an article to him is sufficient to induce 
him to purchase at the price fixed. In these particulars the operation is the same 
as that of Equitable Commerce. It differs, however, in the essential particular that 
the merchant, in fixing his prices, is governed by no scientific principle. The 
prices are not adjusted by any equitable standard. They rest upon an uncertain 
and fluctuating basis, partly Cost, partly the necessities or cupidity of the vender, 
and partly the supply and demand or the supposed Value to the purchaser. Value 
is thus made actually an element of the price in a general way, 1 N 0 not in the 
8 case. The vender refuses to vary his price according to the particular 

Value to the paregut porota, but he has previously taken into the account 
the general value to purchasers at large. The case is only good, therefore, to illus- 
trate the single point for which it was adduced, — namely, the separability of Price 
and Value to the purchaser,—the fact that they are not necessarily commingled 
with each other. The ticket at the theatre, the public lecture, the railroad, etc., 
furnishes another illustration of the same fact. The piao is invariable, and the 

urchaser is left to determine for himself whether the Value equals the Cost; if so 
in his opinion, there is a bargain, otherwise not. 

139, As respects the propriety of measuring Price by Value, in the first place, 
it is essentially impossible to measure Value EXACTLY, or, in other words, to ascertain 
the precise WORTH of labor or commodities. 

Cost is a thing which looks to the past, and is therefore certain. Value is a 
thing wh looks to the future, and is therefore contingent and uncertain. A 
bushel of potatoes lies before us. It is possible to estimate with accuracy how 
much human labor it ordinarily takes to produce that amount of that article, and 
how disagreeable the labor is as compared with other kinds, and then we have the 
standard cost of the article; but who will undertake to say what the value of that 
bushel of potatoes is as it stands in the market? Value, remember, is the degree 
of benefit it will confer upon the * or persons who are to consume it. at 
value, it is obvious, will vary with every one of the fifty thousand persons in the 
city who may chance to purchase it, and will vary with the extremes of sang 
twenty human lives (as it may do on 3 for example) and nothing at all, 
for the patatoes may stock a larder already overstocked and be permitted to decay, 
appropriated to no beneficial purpose whatsoever. As every one of the twenty 
starving persons would gladly have given at least ten thousand dollars for his share 
of the potatoes rather than not have had them, the value of the bushel of potatoes 
is any thing between cipher and two hundred thousanddollars. 

Take a more complicated case. It is possible to calculate how much it costs, 
down to the fraction of a cent (or, more properly, of an hour's labor), to convey a 
man from New York to Albany on a first-class steamboat, — the Isaac Newton or 
the Hendrick Hudson for example, — taking into account the cost of construction, 
the cost of running, the number of persous regularly traveling among whom the 
nse is to be divided, ete. But who will undertake to calculate the different 
values of a trip up the Hudson to the eight hundred or a thousand persons who 
gather at the wharf at the departure of one of those magnificent boats? One is 
neglecting his business at home and going on a speculation in which he will lose a 
thousand dollars. How much is the trip worth to him? There is a bridegroom 
aud bride going off to enjoy the honeymoon. How much in hard money is the 
trip worth to them? There stands a poor invalid who hopes to recover a little 
health by the cool breezes on the quiet river. There is a young man fresh from 
school, just starting out to see the world and gratify his curiosity. There is a 
sharper who will cheat somebody out of a few hundreds before he gets back, and 
soon. What is the Value to each of these of a trip up the Hudson? Value is the 
benefit to be done to each. How big is a piece of chalk? How much is consider- 
able? How far is a good ways? And yet all the political economy, all the cal- 
culations of finance, all the banking, all the trading and commercial transactions 
in the world, are based upon the idea of the measurement and comparison of 
Values. Even Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Gray, and others who write as financial reformers, 
and whose labors in demonstrating the oppressive operation of interest or rent on 
money are invaluable, fall into the same error. Mr. Kellogg has a chapter “On 
the Power of Money to Measure Value,” and asserts without question that this is 
one of the legitimate functions of a circulating medium. 

40. It is possible, it is true, for parties to forma ggtimate of relative values, 
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based upon their present knowledge of all future contingencies, and thus to prefer 
one thing to another in a certain ratio; but the 2 next event which occurs may 
show the calculation of chanves to have been entirely fallacious, and the real value 
of the object, on the one hand or the other, to be entirely different from what was 
anticipated. Hence, every exchange, based upon the comparison of values, is a 
speculation upon the probabilities of the future, and not a scientific measurement | 
of that which already exists. All trade under the existing system is therefore 
speculation, in kind, the uncertainty differing in degree, and all speculation is | 
mbling, or the staking of risks against risks. The instrument of measurement | 
is equally defective, as has been already shown in discussing the nature of money. 


tn the next place, if it were possible to measure Values precisely, the er. 
change of commodities according to Value would still be a system of mutual conquest and 
oppression, — not a beneficeut reciprocation of equivalents. This will appear by 
one or two simple illustrations. 

142. I.— Suppose I am a wheelwright in a small village, and the only one of 
my trade. You are traveling with certain valuables in your carriage, which breaks 
down opposite my shop. It will take an hour of my time to mend the carriage. 
You can get no other means of conveyance, and the loss to you, if you fail to arrive 
at the neighboring town in season for the sailing of a certain vessel, will be five 
hundred dollars, which fact you mention to me, in good faith, in order to quicken 
my exertions. I give one hour of my work and mend the carriage. What am I 
in equity entitled to charge— what should be the limit of price upon my labor? 

Let us apply the different measures and see how they will operate. If Value is 
the limit of price, then the price of the hour's labor should be five hundred dol- 
lars, That is the equivalent of the value of the labor to you. If cost is the limit 
of price, then you should pay me a commodity, or commodities, or a representative 
in currency which will procure me commodities, having in them one hour's labor 
equally as hard as the mending of the carriage, without the slightest reference to 
the degree of benefit which that labor has bestowed on you: or, putting the illus- 
tration in money, thus; assuming the twenty-five cents to be an equivalent for an 
hour's labor of an artisan in that particular trade, then according to the Cost Prin- 
ciple I should be justified in asking only twenty-five cents, but according to the 
Value Principle I should be justified in asking five hundred dollars. 

143. The Value Principle, in some form of expression, is, as I have said, the 
only recognized principle of trade throughout the World. “A thing is worth what 
it will bring in the market.” Still if I were to e you five hundred dollars, or 
a fourth part of that sum, and, taking advantage of your necessities, force you to 
pay it, pore y would denounce me, the poor wheelwright, as an extortioner and 
a scoundrel, Why? Simply because this is an unusual application of the prin- 
ciple. Wheelwrights seldom have a chance to make such a “speculation,” and 
therefore it is not according to the “established usages of trade.” Hence its man- 
ifest injustice shocks, in such a case, the common sense of right. Meanwhile you, 
a wealthy merchant, are daily rolling up an enormous fortune by doing business 
upon the same principle which you condemn in the wheelwright, and no finds 
fault. At every scarcity in the market you immediately raise the price of every 
article you hold. It is your business to take advantage of the necessities of those 
with whom you deal, by selling to them according to the Value to them, and not 
according to the Cost to yon. You go further. You, by every means in your 
power, create those necessities by buying up particular articles and holding them 
out of the market until the demand 3 pressing, by circulating false reports 
of short crops, and by other similar tricks known to the trade. This is the same 
in principle as if the wheelwright had first dug the rut in which your carriage up- 
set and then charged you the five hundred dollars. 


To be continged. 
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IRELAND! 


By GEORGES SAUTON. 
Translated from the French for Liberty by Sarah E. Holmes. 
Contiuned from No. 103. 


But the Duchess, reading the brain of her lover like an open book, made formal 
opposition to this plan of rescue; and, as Richard, sceptical regarding the moral 
means to which she might resort if he should think of . her command, 
turned his eyes 8 towards the dagger which she continued to handle 
in her agitation with feverish movements, she threw the terrible blade into a cor- 
ner, and with a smile, expressive first of pity and then of a passion which also 
disarmed her and brightened her face with an ardent aud caressing tenderness, 
she said, as if no quarrel had taken place: 

“Ah! my Richard, how wrongly you judge me! Kill you that you may not 
run after this Marian! Kill you,—that is, close forever those dear eyes from 
which emanated the vivifying light which first roused love within me, and seal 
with ice that mouth from which infinite happiness flowed so long in my veins, as 
from a marvellous fount! Exhausted for me since the birth of the kisses which 
you give to another in your barren ecstasies, I am dying, my heart withered, my 
soul consumed with a devouring fire which kindles unspeakable wrath within it. 
Kill you! but I wish, on the contrary, your re-opened lips to distil for me anew 
their wild intoxicants, while they shall drink from mine aud from my fragrant 
body the joys for which you constantly thirsted but so recently.“ 

“Say the philter which destroys reason, honor, and conscience,” 


said he, in the 


a momentary irritation so prompt and sharp that she bade farewell to reflection, 
to calculation. 

See! For twenty-four hours she had forced herself to avoid him in the apart- 
ments of the castle, through which he passed alone; he was recovering from his 
discomfiture in regard to Marian, his sadness in such states of mind plunged him 
into a brown study, and she thought it expedient not to meet him; but after this 
lapse of time, could she calmly allow him to remain in his philosophico-amorous 
meditations eternally on account of the same object? 

And when, obeying an irresistible and unavoidable force, she approached the 
subject regarding which she could have wished not to appear disturbed, partly 
from prudence, partly from vanity, Richard avowed squarely that which propriety. 
respect, gallantry forbade him to confess; she u; him to deny the scanda! 
learned by her from divers sources, and he persisted in building it up; she exhorted 
him to a pious lie which would calm her, and he declined to satisfy her. Zounds! 
any one, equally irascible and even less gullible than she, would have overstepped 
the boundaries, would have descended to the same shameful triviality, and the same 
low, passionate, bitter, virulent violence. 

But she would be more careful in the future. Moreover, she needed only to 
gain time, till the death of Newington which now would not be long in coming. 
Afterwards, page by caresses, enchained by the bonds of an effective moral 
complicity, —the Duchess flattered herself, — Sir Richard, although he might still 
long for his cursed Marian, would be forced to enra 
events, in which he possibly would aid, did not first obl 
for lost. 

And, smiling at this near future of 


renounce her, if tragic 
ige him to give her up 


aceful, orderly adulteries, Lady Ellen, more 
coquettish, and made more alluring by her pur, of seduction, resumed her 
irresistible artifices, the recitals which sent feverishly erotic thrills through Rich- 
ard’s body, stirring the blood in his arteries till it mounted to his head like intox- 
icating wine, and quickening his amorous sensibilities. In his exultation his eyes 
discerned through her glittering s] ngles the radiant nudity of Ellen's body, and 
his dilating nostrils breathed the Trek and rg, portene of the exquisite 
flesh of the young woman whom he now desired with all his might. 

Nevertheless, he still dreamed of the lonely one, of her who, in this thick night, 
in the moaning north wind, in the cold in which the black and leafless trees shiv- 
ered, was perhaps drawing her last breath, overwhelmed by suffering, by horror of 
the darkness, of the solitude, of the frightful unknown concealed in the gloom, by 
the natural fear of death, at her age so hideous and inconsolable. i 

He dreamed especially of her whom some soldier, some wretch, some robber was 
2 perhaps at this very hour, in the night, like a coward, with no one even 
to help her, with no possibility of her cries, lost in the gusts of wind, reaching the 
ears of any one whom she might call to her rescue. 

Still peed by his mania! 

But Lady Ellen would not take offence at it, would not become excited; these 
last clouds would soon vanish, chased away by the light puff of her breath with 
which she bathed Richard’s fevered brow, sighing, simulating a sorrow which 
swelled her breast, and all at once, in a crushing need of consolation, leaning on 
her lover's shoulder. 

He did not embrace her yet, although burning with desire to do so; but, at the 
contact of her supple form, which moulded itself to his, penetrated by the magnetic 
warmth radiating from those diabolically seductive limbs, he did not possess the 
energy to repulse her, even gently, although he mentally conjured Marian to exor- 
cise him from the charm, from the witchery which enveloped him and insinuated 
itself through the net-work of his veins and through every pore of his skin! 

And the Duchess, slowly, in a mournful scale, now enumerated the chapter of 


| her regrets. No: she knew now, he had never loved her except materially, with a 


passion which possession satisfied, and as he would the first comer, a servant, no 

matter which one of her chamber-maids, young, pretty, and sweet. Was she mis- 
taken? Let him deny it, then! He had not the audacity, and she pressed him 
with questions. 

Surely she did not believe that he had not had other women before her, peasants, 
bourgeoises, fine ladies, not to say prostitutes, and in the mass of these common- 
place conquests, caressed one minute with transport and then quickly forgotten, 
she counted no longer; it was frightful; it was enough to make one die of grief 
and shame; she no longer had any greater place in his esteem, in his gratitude, 
than ail those fleeting, doubtful passions at which people sometimes N. 

„Ellen!“ protested Richard, feebly, but she did not stop. 

“Yes, at which they blush; for often,” she continued, “one sees such cases; a 
young man, beautiful as a heathen god, abandons himself to the equivocal and 
mercenary embraces of an old and ugly courtesan, worn out by a whole population 
of lovers by night, by day, within the hour, or he even pursues with his sensual 
madness some si apeless, dirty wench, spotted with the filth of her revolting trade.“ 

Ellen!“ said Sir Bradwell, anew, with a swelling heart and pressing her against 
his broad chest with a tenderness not at all concealed. 

But the Duchess was not contented with this testimony. In complacently un- 
veiling before Richard the picture of the base and ignominious loves upon which 
the youthful ardors of beginners feed, she aimed to suggest to his mind compari- 
sons between the lot of others and his own happiness, tavored with an admirable 
mistress, in her triumphant prime, 5 by the most fervent adoration of 
An who came near her, and whom he had but to say the word in order to possess 
alone. 

Since Marian escaped him, Marian the virgin, at least he might conceive, on 
hearing this account of the clandestine couplings of the common herd, a dread of 
being given up to such himself if he did not cling to the Duchess, and this appre- 


beginning of an excitement which was the precursor of his defeat. 

y recalling these sensual memories, which she enumerated with agitated mod- 
ulations of her warm, golden voice, in which mingled languishing strains of vio- 
lincellos and the lulling music of an orchestra dying away in the distance, she 
regained him. In the orbs of the changing eyes of this magician of love all 
mad desires glittered by turns, through them passed the delicious languors weary 
of gratification, and the allurement of feverish renewals of voluptuous delights 
halt revealed itself behind the trellis of her fawn-colored lashes, completely dis- 
organizing the weakening resistance of Bradwell. A 

And she asked herself, laughing inwardly at this declining transformation of 
the hostile and faithless will of her pliable lover, why she had allowed herself to 
be governed by a stupid, vixenish passion, which disfigured her without any doubt, 
lowering her to the leyel of the commonplace creatures of ordinary households, of 
the mistresses of the market-place, of the Ariadnes of dens of ill-repute. 

The trivial, filthy taunt, in her mouth fashioned for the wayward aud delicately 
delusive pe which ensnare, this frenzy demeaning her la Kivious being so irre- 
sistibly fascinating when she wished it, what nonsense, what madness to set up 
anger against anger, when, by caressing ways, by “the old times” of carnal emo- 
tions, and by exciting words skilfully recalled, she could succeed so completely in 
melting the harshness of rage at its paroxysm, however justifiable, and of spite, 
however comprehensible! 

In truth, Richard's attitude had disturbed her self-possession, inducing in her 
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hension strengthened Lady Ellen as the beginning of a future aud firm constancy 
on the part of the lover who had just given signs of releasing himself from her 
charming and golden bonds. ; 

She resumed her instructive discourse. 

“Pardon!” said he, at last slipping his arm around her flexible form, the intox- 
icating velvet of which his fingers felt, enraptured, through the material ot her 
wrapper, as they buried themselves in the bend of her prominent aud firm hips. 

At the same time he again drew the Duchess tonadi him, the forehead of the 
young woman at the height of his lips; but was he not then conquered, and did 
the image of the young Irish girlstill float between them? She struggled, refused 
herself, saying with a faint voice, in which there was an appearance of a sob, Sir 
Richard held in his arms only the mistress of his body if in the kisses which she 
received there was no soul. 

And, disengaging herself, with averted head, pressing her eyelids as if tears were 
flowing which she wished to drive back or conceal, she declared that she would 
not belong to him henceforth unless he loved her first of all for her heart. 

Though, up to this time, she had been only the flesh which infatuates, which 
intoxicates, and upon which one may gorge and surfeit himself, she would not 
lend herself longer to these vile, degrading embraces, which lowered the highest 
of women to a ey with the lowest, and all to a level with the beasts; and she 
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Father McGlynn. 


How funny it all reads,—the “excommunication,” 
cursing McGlynn inside and out! What a string of 
heavenly celebrities are invoked! Quite new to this 
generation. But not a terror, it would seem. Nobody's 
afraid. McGlynn goes on serenely, and the thousands 
who packed the Opera House in Philadelphia last Sun- 
day night, mostly Catholic, rose en masse to cheer him. 
He was their hero. Why? Because he would not go 
to Rome. He withstands the pope and defies him; 
tells the Head of the Church that he has no right to 
do this and that. Curious. What sort of a Head has 
the Church got in these modern days that common 
priests and their flock can say: “O Head, you have no 
right,” ete.? What right have priest or people to say 
this? Verily, no right as Roman Catholics. Only the 
poor right of human beings. But that they have 
waived by their membership of a church that does not 
recognize it, permit it, or have aught to do with it, ex- 
cept to put it down. 

„Ah!“ the reply comes from these McGlynn “ Roman 
Catholics,” “in all matters of religion concerning the 
Church we submit. But not as to our politics in Ame- 
rica, or our views on social problems here.” 

But, alas! for them, the Roman Church knows no 
such distinction. It is all “religion” with the Roman 
Church. Could it maintain the power, verily, little 
else would be left to a world that the Christ is to bring 
to his feet by means of this his Church, as the Chureh 
claims. 

But Father McGlynn insists that it is not so, and he 
is still as good a Roman Catholic as ever. 

At the same time both he and Mr. George dwell upon 
the fact that the great social struggle now begun for 
the industrial emancipation of the people is pre- 
eminently a religious one. In all their meetings they 
sing, “Nearer, my God, to thee,” and other religious 
hymns. You cannot, they affirm, divorce religion 
from life. 

Now, all Pope Leo has done is to say, “Just so, aud 
therefore I propose, as Christ's vicar, to regulate your 
life, the whole of it.” 

What remains for Father MeGlynn? 

Simply to fall back upon his own human right to 
regulate his own life for himself and let the Church go. 
What he appears to be trying to do is to reduce the 
Church to a mere salvation-insurance agency for the 
future world, denying it all prerogative for dealing 
with the world that now is. 

But everybody sees in this age of approaching com- 
mon sense that the Church, so bereft of function, 
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would become speedily au affair of very little import. 
No; Pope Leo has no such suicidal vision before his 
eyes. The Church is political and social. It is quite 
as much for this world as for any other; yea, more so. 
How much more Father MeGlynn and his insurgent 
brethren must learn by experience. And is not the 
Church consistent? If it can claim divine authority 
over Father McGlynn’s soul, why not also over the 
body that for the time being holds that soul? How 
can the Great Shepherd guide the flock into heaven, 
if he lose sight of it in its most perilous wanderings on 
earth? 

Verily, the Good Shepherd is not so remiss in his 
duty. 

It seems, then, that Father McGlynn must submit 
wholly, or not at all. 

As an American, as a man, let the decision be, “not 
at all.” 

Neither to popes nor to kings, far or near, let him 
submit. His only refuge is in the Sovereignty of the 
Individual, the individual and supreme control of his 
own affairs. H. 


Contract or Organism, What’s That to UsP 


Some very interesting and valuable discussion is go- 
ing on in the London “Jus” concerning the question 
of compulsory versus voluntary taxation. In the issue 
of June 17 there is a communication from F. W. Read, 
in which the following passage occurs: 


The voluntary taxation proposal really means the dissolu- 
tion of the State into its constituent atoms, and leaving them 
to recombine in some way or no way, just as it may happen. 
There would be nothing to prevent the existence of five or 
six States“ ju England, and members of all these“ States“ 
might be living in the same house! The proposal is, it ap- 
pears to me, the outcome of an idea in the minds of those 
who propound it that the State is, or ought to be, founded 
on contract, just as a joint-stock company is. It is a similar 
idea to the defunct „original contract" theory. It was 
thought the State must rest upon a contract. There had 
been no contract in historic times; it was therefore assumed 
that there had been a prehistoric contract. The voluntary 
taxationist says there never has been any contract; there- 
fore the State has never had any ethical basis; therefore we 
will now make a contract. 
matter, I believe, is that given by Mr. Wordsworth Donis- 
thorpe, — riz., that the State is a social organism, evolved as 
every other organism is evolved, and not requiring any more 
than other organisms to be based upon a contract either ori- 
ginal or contemporary. 


The idea that the voluntary taxationist objects to 
the State precisely because it does not rest on contract, 
aud wishes to substitute contract for it, is strictly cor- 
rect, and I am glad to see (for the first time, if my 
memory serves me) an opponent grasp it. 
Read obscures his statement by his previous remark 
that the proposal of voluntary taxation is “the out- 
come of an idea . . . that the State is, or ought to be, 
founded on contract.“ This would be true if the 
words which I have italicized should be omitted. It 
was the insertion of these words that furnished the 
writer a basis for his otherwise groundless analogy 
between the Anarchists and the followers of Rousseau. 
The latter hold that the State originated in a contract, 
and that the people of today, though they did not 
make it, are bound by it. The Anarchists, on the con- 
trary, deny that any such contract was ever made; de- 
clare that, had one ever been made, it could not impose 


a shadow of obligation on those who had no hand in | 


making it; and claim the right to contract for them. 
selves as they please. The position that a man may 
make his own contracts, far from being analogous to 
that which makes him subject to contracts made by 
others, is its direct antithesis. 

It is perfectly true that voluntary taxation would 
not necessarily “prevent the existence of five or six 
‘States’ in England,” and that “members of all these 
‘States’ might be living in the same house.“ But I 
see no reason for Mr. Read's exclamation point after 
this remark. What of it? There are many more than 
five or six Churches in England, and it frequently hap- 
pens that members of several of them live in the same 
house. There are many more than five or six insur- 
ance companies in England, and it is by no means 
uncommon for members of the same family to insure 


their lives and goods against aecident or fire in differ- | 


ent companies. Does any harm come of it? Why, 


The explanation of the whole 


But Mr. | 


then, should there not be a considerable number of de- 
fensive associations in England, in which people, even 
members of the same family, might insure their lives 
and goods against murderers or thieves? Though Mr. 
Read has grasped one idea of the voluntary taxationists, 
T fear that he sees another much less clearly,— namely, 
the idea that defence is a service, like any other service; 
that it is labor both useful and desired, and therefore an 
economic commodity subject to the law of supply and 
demand; that in a free market this commodity would 
be furnished at the cost of production; that, competi- 
tion prevailing, patronage would go to those who fur- 
nished the best article at the lowest price; that the 
production and sale of this commodity are now mono- 
polized by the State; that the State, like almost all mo- 
nopolists, charges exorbitant prices; that, like almost 

all monopolists, it supplies a worthless, or nearly worth- 

less, article; that, just as the monopolist of a food 

product often furnishes poison instead of nutriment, 

so the State takes advantage of its monopoly of de- 

fence to furnish invasion instead of protection; that, 

just as the patrons of the one pay to be poisoned, so 

the patrons of the other pay to be enslaved; and, 
finally, that the State exceeds all its fellow-monopolists 
in the extent of its villainy because it enjoys the 
unique privilege of compelling all people to buy its 
product whether they want it or not. If, then, five or 
six “States” were to hang out their shingles, the 
people, I fancy, would be able to buy the very best 

kind of security at a reasonable price. And what is 

more, — the better their services, the less they would be 

needed; so that the multiplication of “States” in- 
volves the abolition of the State. 

All these considerations, however, are disposed of, in 
Mr. Read's opinion, by his final assertion that “the 
State is a social organism.” He considers this “the 
explanation of the whole matter.” But for the life of 
me I can see in it nothing but another irrelevant re- 
mark. Again I ask: What of it? Suppose the State 
is an organism,—what then? What is the inference? 
That the State is therefore permanent? But what is 
history but a record of the dissolution of organisms 
and the birth and growth of others to be dissolved-in- 
turn? Is the State exempt from this order? If so, 
why? What proves it? The State an organism? 
Yes; so is a tiger. But unless I meet him when I 
haven't my gun, his organism will speedily disor- 
ganize. The State is a tiger seeking to devour the 
people, and they must either kill or cripple it. Their 
own safety depends upon it. But Mr. Read says it 
can't be done. “By no possibility can the power of 
the State be restrained.” This must be very disap- 
pointing to Mr. Donisthorpe and “Jus,” who are work- 
ing to restrain it. If Mr. Read is right, their occupa- 
tion is gone. Isheright? Unless he can demonstrate 
it, the voluntary taxationists and the Anarchists will 
continue their work, cheered by the belief that the 
compulsory and invasive State is doomed to die. 

T, 


Gronlund, George, and Proudhon. 


Laurence Gronlund’s pamphlet on the “ Insufficiency 
of Heury George’s Theory,” written, I presume, to se- 
cure the ascendency of the State Socialists over the 
followers of George in the councils of the United La- 
bor Party, is for the most part keen and strong. He 
effectually disposes of George's weak justification of 
interest, his absurd inverse ratio between rent and in- 
terest, his confused use of the word value, his poetical 
but utterly uneconomic dream that the nation can live 
in luxury on the proceeds of a single tax on land, his 
short-sighted expectation that an increase in wages 
will follow the abolition of the land monopoly though 
the monopoly of capital should be untouched (Gron- 
lund shows that such a reform might actually decrease 
wages), and his erroneous accounting for “over-pro- 
duction” and recurring crises by mere speculation in 
| land. 

But, when Gronlund attempts to account for the 
phenomena last mentioned, he fails as utterly as 
George. According to Gronlund, they are due to the 
wage system, competition, and private enterprise, He 
shows truly enough, as Proudhon showed long before 
‘him, that gluts in the market arise because the wages 
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of labor will not buy back its product. But suppose 
wages should increase to an equivalence with product. 
Then there would be no over-production, and still the 
wage system would be in existence. Not the wage 
system, therefore, but insufficiency of wages is the prox- 
imate cause of over-production. The remoter cause, 
the reason for this insufficiency, is to be found, not in 
competition, where Gronlund seeks it, but in its anti- 
thesis, monopoly, — monopoly, not simply of land, but, 
first and most of all, of money. Free money, accom- 
panied or followed by “occupying ownership" of land, 
will abolish interest, rent, and profits, establish an 
equality between wages and product, and make over- 
production, panics, and enforced idleness impossible. 
This was the central idea in Proudhon's economic 
teaching. Having answered George, why does not 
Gronlund answer Proudhon? Does he prefer, like 
George himself, to answer only the weakest of his op- 
ponents? Or does he fight shy of Proudhon, remem- 
bering his unfortunate experience in trying to answer 
him seven or eight years ago? At that time Gronlund 
had just come to Boston from St. Louis under the au- 
spices of W. G. H. Smart, then an active State Social- 
ist. He was put forward by Mr. Smart and his friends 
in a sort of “See the conquering hero comes” fashion. 
I was the recipient of one of his first visits. He told 
me that he had heard of me as the translator of Proud- 
hon, that he had read none of Proudhon’s writings, 
that he knew nothing of his thought, and that he de- 
sired to understand him. At his request, therefore, I 
lent him “What is Property?” I think this occurred 
on a Wednesday. On the following Saturday an ad- 
vertisement appeared in the Boston papers, announcing 
that Mr. Gronlund, on that Saturday evening, would 
address a certain labor meeting on the subject, “ Proud- 
hon, the Quack.” This title indicated the summary 
and confident manner in which he proposed to sweep 
out of sight the author of fifty volumes after a three 
days’ reading of only one of them. The address itself 
established two things conclusively, — that he told the 
truth when he said to me that he Knew nothing of 
Proudhon’s thought, and that in his three days’ read- 
ing he had learned precious little of it. As far as I 
remember, he said literally nothing that was not an 
utter misrepresentation of Proudhon’s position and ar- 
guments. I will give one instance as a sample of the 
whole. Proudhon devotes a chapter to showing that 
“property is impossible,” explaining that he means by 
“property” wealth legally privileged with the power 
of usury, and by “impossible” incapable of permanent 
existence. In other words, he shows that usury carries 
within itself the seeds of its own inevitable destruction. 
Gronlund, with book in hand and opened at this chap- 
ter, referred to it substantially in these words: “This 
man declares that property is impossible. How ab- 
surd! Do we not see property before us? Do we not 
own property? Is it not actually in existence? How 
ridiculous, then, to claim that property is impossible! 
What better evidence could be desired that this author 
is a quack!” Not one word to show the audience 


what Proudhon meant; not one word to show that he 


himself knew what he meant. And yet he declared 
that he had read the book thoroughly. 
When he had finished his speech, one of his hearers, 


who had read Proudhon to some purpose, claimed the 


floor, and read the following words from the book 
which Gronlund had criticised: “We discover, singu- 
larly enough, that property may indeed manifest itself 
accidentally; but that, as an institution and principle, 
it is mathematically impossible. So that the axiom 
of the school ah actu ad posse valet consecutio: from 
the actual to the possible the inference is good—is 
given the lie as far as property is concerned.” Of 
course this passage alone served to turn Gronlund's 
ridicule back upon himself. After reading other ex- 
tracts which disposed with equal effectiveness of Gron- 


sitting before the audience, as his own patrou, Mr. 
Smart, expressed it afterwards, “in the attitude of a 
whipped school-boy.” 

Perhaps the castigation then administered made 
Gronlund a wiser man. The strength of his criticisms 
on George would seem to indicate as much. If so, it 
would be interesting to see him once more try conclu- 
sious with the great thinker against whom he was 
once so eager to enter the lists and whose thought has 
now ten times the influence in this country that it had 
then. Discretion, it is true, is said to be the better 
part of valor, but it may be fairly claimed of the ac- 
knowledged leader of the State Socialists of America 
that he should either demolish the arguments of An- 
archism, or else admit that it, rather than State Social- 
ism, is the remedy for the existing social evils. 

T. 


“To produce wealth in the shape of coal,” says 
Henry George, “nothing is needed but a bed of coal 
and a man.” Yes, one thing else is needed, —a pick- 
axe. This neglect of the pick-axe and of the means of 
obtaining it is a vital flaw in Mr. George's economy. 
It leads him to say that “what hinders the production 
of wealth is not the lack of money to pay wages with, 
but the inability of men who are willing to work to 
obtain access to natural opportunities.” That this 
lack of access, in the proportion that it exists, is a 
hindrance to production is indisputable, but in this 
country it is but a molehill in labor's path compared 
with the mountain that confronts labor in consequence 
of the lack of money. In fact, the lack of access is 
largely due to the lack of money. 


.Powderly wants it to be understood that he is not a 
candidate for re-election. He probably intends to de- 
vote his energies and powers (such as niggardly nature 
has endowed him with) to the “cause of temperance,” 
which, according to the sentiments expressed by him 
in Boston lately, turns out to be the only really worthy 
cause, as intemperance is the root of labor's misery 
and suffering. Wonder if he ever read the platform 
of the Knights of Labor, a knowledge and perfect be- 
lief in the principles of which he more than once de- 
clared essential to being “covered with the shield.” 


Mr. Bolton Smith of Memphis asks through “John 
Swinton's Paper” if any one can “seriously maintain 


priving government of its powers as school-teacher, 
letter-carrier, geologist, agricultural chemist, and the 
like.” Well, Mr. Bolton Smith, I, and not a few others 
far superior to me in intelligence, have maintained 
just that for many years, and have managed to keep 
straight faces most of the time. In fact, we never 
smile except when we are asked some such question 
| as yours. 


Still in the Doleful Dumps. 


To the Editor of Liberty: 

In your comments on my article on Theoretical Methods” 
I am struck with as much amazement as was Dr. Johnson at 
the volubility of the fishwoman. Dismissing the personal- 
ities ‘theoretically ” assumed,—for abuse couched in lau- 
guage suitable to the requirements of Boston Culture rather 
than of Billingsgate needs no consideration, — I may humbly 
suggest that it needs no “reader with a penetrating eye" to 
see that the apparently infinitesimal point in my letter lay 
in its assumption that wind, or preaching, would not abolish 
entrenched Authority, and, I might have added, has invari- 
ably led to overt acts which, though we theoretically depre- 
cate, legitimately result while human nature remains what 
it is, so far below the plane of your philosophic thought. 

The assumption that I oppose the State as now existing 
rather than the principle upon which it rests, — Authority, — 
is purely gratuitous. I have stated in the columns of Liberty 
| that I regard at the basis of every dispute in modern history 

the conflicting principles of Authority and Liberty. That I 
| believe the existing political State in imminent danger of de- 


that the good of the masses would be consulted by de- 


Tue assumption that, my view of the outlook being granted, 
there is the more need for constructive work might have point 
if Liberty were the sole constructor and I its opponent. 

Although your reply was longer than the article itself, it 
did not touch the prominent point that “the constant factor 
remains,—that the Apostle is only an apostle to the few.“ 
Even if the existing State should go down in revolution to be 
replaced by another State in its stead, I believe that my 
voice would be equally as potent for constructive work in the 
discussion that event would engender as at present. And 
these conclusions I hold in spite of the combined opposition 
of Mr. Tucker in Boston and Mr. Grinnell in Chicago. To 
call one “absurd,” ‘‘unmethodical,”’ a ‘slave who is so ut- 
terly destitute of an idea, so thoroughly incapable of a gene- 
ralization,” etc., have their use in raising a cloud of dust to 
conceal the combatant’s weakness, but are lacking in argu- 
mentative force. My letter and your reply present in strik- 
ing contrast the pessimistic and optimistic view of things. 
Will Authority wait for passive resistance to concentrate? 
I doubt it, even at the risk of again being euphemistically 
called a fool. Still sadly, Dryer D. Lum. 

NorrHampton, Mass. 

[There was no abuse in my comments on Mr. Luuu's 
article. In the opening sentences I was obliged to 
characterize the article as a whole in order to explain 
why I should not undertake to unravel all his blunder- 
ing entanglements. Having done that, I devoted the 
rest of my space to solid argument against so much of 
his position as seemed worthy of any attention. This 
argument he does not meet. It is true that wind, or 
preaching, will not abolish Authority. That is why I 
always objected to the Chicago men's harangues as 
strongly as to their bombs. Not wind, or preaching, 
but reason, or teaching, is the only weapon that Au- 
thority need fear. This weapon is never needed so 
much as when wind has precipitated overt acts. 
Therefore let us forge it in advance; and, even though 
the overt acts are sure to come, let us discourage and 
delay them all that we can, in order that we may have 
the more time to forge. That is Liberty’s policy; that 
is the Anarchistic policy; that is the policy of common 
sense; that is the policy the wisdom of which Mr. 
Lum cannot successfully dispute. It is true that Mr. 
Lum sometimes writes articles in which he squarely at- 
tacks Authority and squarely favors Liberty, but I 
was not answering one of those articles. He generally 
writes sensibly, but his lapses into nonsense are un- 
happily so frequent that it is impossible on such occa- 
sions to treat him as a man of sense. “The apostle is 
only an apostle of the few,“ but each of the few be- 
comes in turn an apostle to a few more, and thus 
thought ever widens the circle of its influence. The 
insinuations that I have arrayed myself on the side of 
the existing political State (if that is the meaning of 
Mr. Lum's mysterious sentence) and that I have en- 
tered into partnership with Lawyer Grinnell were 
thrown out by Mr. Lum in anger. In his saner mo- 
ments he knows them to be groundless.—Epitor 
Linerty.] 


Anarchy Defined by Henry George. 


As it continually falls upon Liberty to severely criticise 
Henry George, his ideas, and his policy, it is the more anxious 
to admit and assert all that can be truthfully admitted 
and asserted in his favor. It is certainly in his favor that he 
should be able and willing, in answer to a correspondent, to 
state with an approximation to fairness the doctrine of the 
Anarchists. This he did in the “Standard” of July 23 as 


| follows: 


The terms “ Anarchist, „Communist,“ and “ Socialist” 
| are very liberally used nowadays by people who have not the 
| slightest conception of their meaning. An Anarchist, in the 
| true sense, is not one who believes in or advocates violence. 
He is an extreme individualist, one who would carry to its 
uttermost the political doctrine that that government is best 
| which governs least; accordingly he would have no govern- 
ment at all. He would have everyone free to do as he 

pleases, believing that where this absolute liberty prevailed 
no one would please to do wrong to another. In India it is 


lund’s remaining misrepresentations, the speaker asked | struction does not demand that I should array myself on its | said that there is a people who do not punish delinquents by 
the audience which was the quack, — the man of sci- | side until the theorist bas had time by “addressing himself | force. If a wrong be done, the fact is ascertained judicially, 
ence and learning who had spent a long life in labori-| to such persons as are amenable to reason, to the end that but no sentence is imposed. The offender, however, becomes 
ous and studious analysis of the most important social | these may unite and here and now enter upon the work of au outcast. He is perfectly free. His individualism is pre- 


problems, or the man who, after three days’ examina- 


tion of a small part of the results of the other's labors, | 


pretended to adequately discuss and summarily con- 
demn them as quackery. The question needed no 


| laying the foundations of liberty.“ At the risk of another 
| attack I still regard this as savoring of Salvation Army tac- 
tics. As I stated: “Let the inevitable come as it will, I can 
protest then as now!“ 


The distinction made by you that you sought abolition aud | 


served. But his fellow men will not associate with him. 
| That is a type of Anarchy. Violent outbreaks against the 
existing order of things, which are usually attributed to An- 
archists, are not the work of Anarchists at all. Anarchists 
are non-combatants, Liberty of Boston is the organ of An- 


answer, and the speaker sat down, leaving Gronlund 1 reform had no warrant outside of your fertile imagination. archy in this country. 
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reproached him with having dishonored her by the depravities of a passion with- 
out ideal, when, knowing nothing about love, she had aspired, in the delicacies of 
her nature, to the simple opens of souls, to the poetry of hearts in communion. 

An excellent actress, she hid her eyes with her little plump hand, reiterating 
with sighs her bitter and heart-broken censure: 

“No, no! Richard, you have not acted like an honest man!” 

What became of the griefs of Marian, by the side of these wrongs of Sir Brad- 
well toward the Duchess, which she pointed out to him in the depths of her griev- 
ous affliction? Treor's granddaughter ran only an imaginary peril to her body; at 
least the uncertain catastrophe hanging over her would not touch her moral being; 
while in Lady Ellen’s case it was her mind, her emotions, her most sacred senti- 
ments that Richard had perverted. Ah! how this crime outweighed the responsi- 
bilities assumed in eget te the Irish girl! 

And he, in the examination of his conscience, feeling himself culpable, confused 
by this specious revelation, at once overflowing with immoderate desire, and, im- 
pressed with sincere remorse, full of longing and repentance, he sprang towards his 
tottering mistress, and without 2 the prendes fainting-fit which she in- 
vented to complete her conquest, covered her with kisses to bring back the 
sweet breath and pardon on the pale face to revive the enchanting smile. 

To be continued, ; 


Shutting Up an Individualist. 
{London Today.) 

Not long ago I was in a third class carriage on the Metropolitan Railway, returning from 
a debate on Socialism at the Hall of Science. An elderly man, snugly swathed in several 
overcoats and comforters, entered the compartment and sat down opposite me. He was an 
odiously comfortable, self-satisfied man,—one who obviously wrapped up too much, loved 
a jnicy steak with onions, took his glass of toddy with relish, and was perfectly content with 
society whilst it enabled him to continue so indulging himself. All this, I need not say, 
made him offensive in the highest degree to me, who am a vegetarian, a teetotaller, a con- 
temmer of top coats, and a socialist. He planted his umbrella cheerfully npon my toes, and 
immediately apologized. I concealed as well as I could the detestation with which he in- 
spired me, and politely assured him that it did not matter. 

I see you at the ‘Awl of Science jes’ now,” he said. 

Sir,“ I replied, distantly,—for I really could not stand his beginning to talk to me: “I 
have been at the Hall of Science.” 

Ves,“ he said: “don't I tell you I see you there. I think them Socialists wont go there 
in a hurry again after the shewin' up they've ‘ad. Now, ‘ow can men be such idjits?"" 

“The Socialists,” I retorted warmly, are noble-hearted men; and if you really suppose 
that the futile evasions and contemptible quibblings of their opponents can for a moment 
discourage them, you evidently don't understand Socialism,” 

No more I don't,“ he said, with exasperating complacency. 

Well, sir; and whose fault is that, may I ask?” 

He answered, in one word, Theirn.“ 

“Certainly not, I said, On the contrary, yourn, sir, yourn; emphatically yourn.” 

“Nota bit on it. Fur wot am I? A honest inquirer, that's wot I um. Wen Socialism 
come up four year ago, I sez, ‘ wot is it?’ and I couldn't get a straight answer to that no- 
where. Then I asked; ‘Is Bredlor again’ it?’ and I found straight enough that he wor 
again’ it. I knowed Bredlor for many a year; and I knowed that, if there were any sense 
in a thing, he wor the man to find it ont. I went to hear "Yndman debate it with Bredlor; 
and — 


“Mr. Bradlaugh was confuted, silenced, exposed, smashed, and annihilated in that de- 


bate,” I said, interrupting him deriantly. 

He recovered from it with a suddenness su'prisin’ in a man of his years,” observed my 
fellow-traveller, with a calm which made me loathe him. ‘I do not deny that 'Yodman 
said many true things; bat wen Bredlor put to him the questions wich arose in my mind,— 
that’s wy I believe in Bredlor: be brings out wot I want to ‘ave brought out, — no satisfac- 
tory answer come. Vndman spoke disrespectful wen he compared civ'lization to a wooden 
‘am; and, wen it were put straight to him what would become of a little house property, 
such as I have down in Clerkenwell, he as good as said that it would be twisted from me and 
gev’ to the rag, tag, and bobtail. Hows’ever, we all thought there was summat in the 

Federation then. I b'lieved they were twenty thousand strong; and the thing was new; 
and they had an air about them.“ 

“They had in their ranks men of the first distinction,“ I said, “ aud they had at least a 
hundred thousand members. Now, though only four years have elapsed, the numbers are 
quintupled; and three or four other societies, equally numerous, are in the field beside 
them.” 

“ And all so busy, too, that not more nor a hundred-and-fifty or so ever has time to come 
to a meeting. No: they're bust up,—hexploded. There never was nothink in it from the 
very fust. There was Morris the poet: he wrote nothink under thirteen bob a book; and so 
none of hus knew much about im until he blew on the fraternity business by starting an- 
other Socialism shop in competition with 'Yndman. Then there was Bax, wot looked twice 
as like a poet as Morris: he went with him, I went to hear Bax explain Soctalism once. 
He's a clever un: not a doubt of that, — powerful clever, — too clever for them as picks up 
their eddication anyhow, I listened to him for a hour; and not a blessed word did I unner- 
stand. He wanted to make hont that, if I believed in takin’ honest interest for my money, 
my hidears wouldn't ‘old their contents, like as if my hidears was jogs. Bax aint wot Teall 
a man of business, Then there's the Fabians, a sort of genteel Socialists that invites the 
bothers to come and lecture to "em, and then sets on ‘em to pull 'em to pieces, What's their 
opinions, I should like to know? And how many of them is there? And who are they?“ 

“Their opinions are socialistic,” Lreplied. “ As to how many there are, I should say about 
two hundred thousand, including the branches.“ 

“They all fits into Willis’s Rooms, and no great packing neither,“ he said. 

“Every member is not present at each meeting," I retorted. “ And as to who they are, 
I cannot enumerate so vast a body. But on the executive they have Mr. Hubert Bland —" 

“I see him in the cheer at their meetings, he interposed. “ A hoverhearing gent with a 
heye-glass and 

“ Mr, Bland is my particular friend.“ I said hotly; “and I request you not to — 

“No offence: no offence,“ be said, with unimpaired good humor. There is im and 
Mrs. Besant, she’s a Malthusian; aud I hear Fielding aud Burrows and 'Yndman often pint 
hout that Socialism and Malthusianism is dead again’ one another, Then there's Webb, wot 
writes harticles shewing what benefactors millionaires is; and Holiviar, wot Champion calls 
the harm-cheer socialist; and Podmore, wot is in a ghost-entehin“ business down in Dean's 
Yard; and Bunnard Shorr, wot noone regards as serious.“ 

„Sir,“ I said, “I have the highest opinion of Mr. Bernard Shaw; and I decline to listen 
to the slightest disparagement of him.“ 

“Theu I would ree’mend you to keep his company hexelusively. But I mean no offence.” 
(Here, to my secret disgust, he insisted on shaking bands with me.) “I will name no further 
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names; but I say there is the hithe of conceit in them Fabians; and noone can't tell what 
they're driving at anymore than the hothers. Some of 'em is that bloodthirsty that quiet 
people are frightened to jine ‘em. Hothers is not proper Socialists at all. Some is all for 
Parliament and law-abidingness: more is for layin’ old of heverythink, and doing away 
with government. Between ‘em all, nobody can make out Socialism, though heverybody 
asks about it.“ 

„Stuff!“ I said, contemptuously. 

Wel, come,“ he remonstrated. “You say you're one of ‘em. Wot is Socialism, now, 
yourself?" 

Though I bad been for years an ardent Socialist, this question had never occurred to me; 
and I was, I own, unprepared to answer it. I looked as profound as I could, and began, It 
is a difficult matter to explain.” 

Don't I tell you so?“ he said persuasively. “And if you was to hexplain it, and me to 
trouble myself to take it in, the very next Socialist I met would tell me that you didu't 
know nothink about it. What society might yon belong to, Mister?“ 

“Tam a Fabian,” I replied with enthusiasm, producing a sheaf of tracts. Allow me to 
present you with a little literature which will perhaps clear up“ 

Fo,“ he said, gently but firmly repulsing my offering, “I've read 'em all. Them as is 
not meant as gammon is himproving; but they don't bring the main pint ome to me. Be 
sides, how am I to know whether the Fabians is right or no. 'Yndman, I'm told, laughs 
ready to split wen the Fabians is named, Morris don't say nothink about ‘em; but p'raps 
he thinks the more; for it stands to reason that, if he thought much of em, he'd jine ‘em. 
None of ‘em seems to know rightly where they differ, or whether they differ or not. That 
shows that they don't know their own mind. It's dreaming: that's what it is. Mere Huto- 
pian dreaming, —fancying that human natur’ is going to be different.“ 

“So it is,“ J hissed at him. So it is.” 

„Wot!“ he said. No more selfishness? no more cheatin’? no more hignorance and dis- 
ease and crime?" 

“Certainly not,“ I replied. 
all for each," 

“ Especially hall for heach,” he remarked. 

“Not especially all for each," I exclaimed. ‘Quite the contrary. Again, under Socialism, 
perfect sanitary arrangements will put an end to disease; and life will be indefinitely pro- 
longed. Compulsory State education will render ignorance impossible. There will be no 
conceivable motive for crime where all are free and fearless.” 

*“ Jealousy, for instance?" he suggested. 

“There will be community of wives, and therefore no jealousy,“ I said. 

“ $"pose the wives objects,” he persisted. 

In a state of socialistic enlightenment they will know better than to object, sir.” 

Let's ‘ope so,” he said, evidently unconvinced. ‘‘Let’s ‘ope so. Von aint married, I see,” 

“ What do you mean by that remark, sir?“ I cried, now fairly heated. What right have 
vou to rush to conclusions concerning a perfect stranger? I am of marriageable age; and 
I am not labelled as a single man. You cannot see, as you insufferably pretend, that I am 
unmarried. You have only guessed it. It happens that I disapprove of marriage on princi- 
ple; but I will not allow you or any man to insinuate that my condition can be inferred from 
my personal appearance.” 

Fot from your pus'nal appearance, but from your views concerning the henlight'nin’ ef- 
fect of Socialism on wives,“ he said placably. *“ But I meant no offence,—none at all.“ 
(Here, fearing that he was about to proffer another handshake, I thrust my fists into my 
pockets and glared at him.) “Do you find that Socialism sweetens your tempers among 
yourselves, now, if I may make bold to ask?“ 

It does so in the highest degree,“ I replied. 
equals; and so it is impossible for us to cherish bitter feelings towards one another. 
temper is merely a phase of the system.“ 

‘*Meanin’ the bodily system, — the constitootion, as it were?"’ he inquired. 

„No, sir: the accursed capitalistic system, under which the worker is ground down by a 
brutal competi —" 

“Yes,” he said hastily, “I know all about that.“ 

“ Do you?“ I sneered, my rage growing npon me. 

“Tve heerd it pretty often,” he said, “Touchin’ competition, some Socialists sez they're 
quite agreeable to it,—that they depend on it to keep things straight under Socialism. 
Hows'ever, we wont say more about your little differences, as I shall be getting out pre- 
sently, and am willing to part friends with you. But, concerning your tempers, I would put 
it to you that for downright abuse and bad language to them as differs from you, your 
papers beat anything I ever see in print. And—" 

It is false,” I cried, “We protest against tyranny; but we never condescend to mere 
vituperation. Why, you disgraceful old scallawag"’ (I was now getting almost angry), “do 
you suppose that we will suffer you and your like to dictate to the workers what language 
they shall use? I know what you want. Class legislation, class education, — 

“No I don't,“ he said, edging away towards the door, and looking a little pale. 
never—" 

“Oh yes you did,“ I shouted. “ What were you saying just now? You are one of those 
that would grind the last farthing of surplus value out of the rickety bones of a starving 
child. I know your sort, But there is a day coming; and I advise you to tremble, — aye, 
and to look sharp about it; for the day is nearer than you think. There are forty-two mil- 
lions of Socialists iu England already.” 

Here the train stopped; and he got out quickly, shut the door, and grinned at me through 
the window. 

„Axe,“ 1 continued, “you may grin; but take care you don't find your head grinning 
some day on the spike of one of the railings of the new Temple of Humanity.” 

“Tl see you in a gaol first,“ he said; “you and the rest of your forty-two millions, 
You'll fit in a small one. Why can’t you learn to tell the truth? D'ye take me for one of 
the poor fools you talk down to in Trafalgar Square, when you ‘aven't the sense to remem- 
ber that all Hingland, for once in a way, will read your speeches next day, and judge of yon 
according.” 

I rushed to the window and thrust out my head as far as I could as the guard called to him 
to stand back: ‘You dare to call the people fools," I shrieked, as the train moved off, 
“Remember 1739. Beware of 1889. Beware of the guillo— Here my head came into 
contact with the railway arch; and for some seconds I was not quite sure that I was not my- 
self decapitated. But, even if I had, it would bave been very little consolation to him after 
the setting down I had given him. {advise every workman who finds himself attacked by 
some foul-mouthed friend of the exploiters to throw off all craven fears, and speak ont 
boldly, as I did. We can make these people afraid if we shew them a determined front, and 
convince them that we are no longer deceived by their phrases. That done, they will fly be- 
fore us as they fled from Marseilles before the cholera, and from Nice before the earth- 
quakes; and the future is ours. We will then find out what Socialism is from experience, 
which is, after all, the only trustworthy teacher. Vive la Revolution Sociale! 
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A Final Statement. 
To the Editor of Liberty: 

I suppose I owe the readers of Liberty an apology for con- 
tinuing to oceupy space in discussing a subject in regard to 
which I am told “everybody” thinks me in the wrong. 
Well, “ everybody” will soon have a chance to read some- 
thing else, as, whatever may be the result of the present 
letter, it will be my last. 

I must congratulate Tak Kak on the ingenuity he has 
displayed in discussing the obligation of promises. He con- 
strues my statement that promises must, in order that so- 
ciety be preserved, have a binding effect, to mean that 
without definite promises we are without any obligations 
toward each other, and valiantly combats this doctrine. I 
do not think that even everybody will need to be told 
that I hold no such opinions as are attributed to me, and that, 
on the contrary, they are (or were) Tak Kak's own. It was 
to him and not to me that you replied, Mr. Editor, in the 
matter of its being proper to kill the Chinese because we had 
made no agreement with them. What I contend is that it is 
impossible to base a society upon contract unless we consider 
a contract as having some binding effect, and that the bind- 
ing effect of a particular contract can not be due to the con- 
tract itself. That is to say, no special obligations could be 
created for us by a contract unless we were under some gene- 
ral obligations towards each other already, one of these being 
the keeping of faith. I have no doubt whatever that with 
the further advance of society the rde of formal promises or 
contracts will be reduced, and this for two reasons. On the 
one hand, the greater steadiness and evenness of business 
will not necessitate so many special contracts to promote se- 
curity; and, on the other hand, what you have called the 
implied contracts, and what I call the general moral law, 
will be more widely observed. 

Tak Kak claims that right and wrong are individual no- 
tions. This is true in the same sense that all our physical 
conceptions are individual notions. But in this latter case, 
though our individual notions may differ ever so widely, we 
are not led to deny the objective reality of the things they 
represent, and to assert that one may hold one opinion just 
as well as another. A sangrado, who holds, when his patient 
dies from bloodletting and starvation, that the true cause is 
that the blood was not drawn freely enough and not enough 
water given for nourishment, is just as much entitled to his 
opinion as the most learned physician; and the“ economist '" 
who, when exchange stagnates, upholds the rightfulness of 
usury and declares the societary sickness to be due to the 
smallness of the rate of profit has as much right to express 
his ideas as the most ardent Socialist. The facts remain, 
however, that over-bloodletting means death to the indivi- 
dual, and usury societary disease. I believe, therefore, that, 
while the individual is, and must ever be, for himself the 
arbiter of right and wrong, these latter exist independently 
of him, and that moral progress consists in the approxima- 
tion of the various individual conceptions (and, following 
these, of actions) to conformity with the objective reality. 
As I look at it, men have not to create justice, but merely to 
discover what justice is and live in accordance therewith. 
To me it is as certain that there is a science of justice as that 
there is a science of optics. 

Since the word obligation raises such a storm, and I have 
used it so often, I ought, perhaps, to explain it. I use the 
term because I know of none other that expresses the idea; 
and I fail to see any reason why any one who repudiates the 
notion of free-will, as I do, should object to it. Everything 
I do I do because I am obliged to, — because the stronger 
forces in me at that time make that way. If my ideas and 
feelings were mere ‘furniture’ for my ego, of course it 
would be different; but I know of no ego other than the com- 
bined ideas and feelings at any given time. A promise todo 
a thing, then, obliges me, simply by bringing forces to bear 
that would not have come into play if the promise had not 
been made; obliges me, in other words, because the me after 
the promise is not the same as before it. 

Tak Kak’s attempt to reconcile Proudhon and Stirner is so 
weak that it might be sufficient to ask in reply why any 
young man should even be given a chance to show himself. 
As an admirer of Prondhon's, however, I feel called upon to 
resent an attempt to cast what I regard as a stain upon his 
memory. Now, Stirner expressly attacked Proudhon, and, 
though Proudhon did not reply to him especially, so far as I 
am aware, — probably he did not know of him, — he replied 
most energetically to Stirnerism in “ De la Justice.“ From 
that work I take the following passages: 


What is, in fact, this Justice, if not the sovereign essence 
that Humanity has throughout all time adored under the 
name of God, that philosophy in turn has never ceased to 
seek under diverse names, the Jdea of Plato and Hegel, the 
Absolute of Fichte, the pure Reason and practical Reason of 
Kant, the Rights of man and of the citizen of the Revolu- 
tion? Has not human thought, religious and philosophical, 
since the beginning of the world, constantly turned on this 
pivot? 

Justice is everything at once, for reasonable beings, prin- 
ciple and form of thought, guarantee of judgment, rule of 
conduct, aim of knowledge, and end of existence. It is sen- 
timent and notion, manifestation and law, idea and fact; it 
is life, mind, universal reason. As in nature, according to 
the expression of an ancient writer, 
and COMME) HR ja Aword, ve 


to harmony and equilibrium, —so in society everything is organized must either learn to control their anti-social im- 
subordinated to Justice, everything serves it, everything is | pulses, or they will inevitably be weeded out, until only those 


done at its command, according to its measure, in view of it; 
it is on it that is built the edifice of interests, and, to this end, 
that of knowledge: while it, itself, is subordinated to no- 
thing, recognizes no authority outside of itself, serves as in- 
strument to no power, not even to liberty. It is, of all our 
ideas, the most continuously with us, the most fecund; the 
only one of our sentiments that men honor without reserve, 
and the most indestructible of them all. The ignorant man 
. it as fully as the savant, and, to defend it, becomes 
n an instant as subtile as the doctors, as brave as a hero. 
Before the splendor of right mathematical certitude pales. 
Therefore is the building up of Justice the greatest business 
of the human race, the most magistral of the sciences, the 
work of the collective spontaneity rather than of the genius 
of legislators, and it will never have an end. 

This is why, O People, Justice is severe and suffers no rail- 
lery. Every knee bends before it, and every head inclines. 
It alone permits, tolerates, hinders, or authorizes: it would 
cease to bee had it need, on the part of any one whatever, of 

rmission, or authorization, or tolerance. All hindrance to 
Fis an outrage, and every man is bound to arm himself to 
vanquish it. Very different is religion, which has been able 
to prolong its life only by moniy tolerant, which, in fact, 
jad vi only th h tolerance. This is enough to say that its 
rale is finished. Justice, on the contrary, im itself and 
unconditionally; it suffers nothing contrary to itself; it ad- 
mits no rivalry, either in conscience or in mind; and whoso- 
ever sacrifices it, were it even to Thought or to Love, shuts 
himself out of human society. No truce with iniquity, O 
democrats: let this be your peace-device and your war-cry. 
— Tome I, pp. 41-43. 


Justice, as described in the last two paragraphs cited, is 
exactly that Truth which Stirner describes as having over- 
thrown God and which must now itself be overthrown, be- 
cause it imposes itself and is not owned. 


After the inorganic and legendary period of which I spoke 
in the preceding chapter, a primal legislation was given to 
consecrate slavery and the distinction of castes: this was the 
law of lage of which Moses will immediately furnish us an 
example. 

The las of love, expressed by the Gospel, came afterwards, 
antithesis to the law of soou; and supposing a third term, 
as synthesis or balance, which can be only the law of JUSTICE. 
— Tome IT, p. 282. 

Such was the law of egoism according to which a man, 
making of another man his servant, his o „ attributed to 
himself by human and divine authority all that the other 
man was capable of producing, leaving him, like a beast of 
burden, only what was necessary for his subsistence. 


We shali see now how this reconstitution took place, how 
the law of egoism came to an end and was xepeaced by an- 
other less rude, which, without realizing Justice, always in 
the state of 2 nevertheless served as a pathway to It. — 
Tome II. pp. 26-4. 

Like all neophytes, before being admitted to the light, I 
had to reply to the three usual N 

What does man owe to his fellows? 

What does he owe to his country? 

What does he owe to God? 

To the first two questions, my reply was very nearly as 
might have been expected; to the third I replied by the 
word: War. 

Justice to all men, 

Devotion to one’s country, 

War to God, — that is, to the Absolute, — 

Such was my profession of faith. — Tome II, p. 309. 

Justice is higher than the affection which attaches us to 
father, mother, wife, child, or comrade. It does not prevent 
our loving them; but it makes us love them in another man- 
ner, with regard to humanity. It is for this that Justice was 
made God, and that he who renounced God continues to 
adore Justice, even though it be nothing else than the com- 
b of himself to himself, the principle and law of so- 
cial dignity. 

From all that precedes it follows—and this is a point on 
which I cannot insist too strongly, since it is the foundation 
of human morals — that Justice does not reduce to the simple 
notion of a relation declared by pure reason to be necessary 
to social order, but that it is also the product of a faculty or 
function which has for its object the realization of this rela- 
tion, and which comes into play as soon as man finds himself 
in the presence of man.— Tome III. p. 150. 


These passages are stronger than I would write, and they 
conclusively settle Proudhon's position. I do not expect nor 
wish that any one will adopt these opinions simply because 
they are Proudhon’s ; but the knowledge that an able thinker 
like Proudhon held certain definite opinions in regard to a 
subject which he had deeply studied ought to be sufficient to 
cause any one to bethink him before committing himself to 
contradictory ideas. i 

It has not been explained to me yet bow, if Tak Kak’s 
ideas are right, there can be any other wrongs than errors of 
judgment. Tak Kak, in fact, declared in one of his earlier 
letters that he could not recognize wrong except as impru- 
dence; and yet now he draws a line between mistakes in 
judgment and errors as to purpose. If I were only anxious 
for an argumentative victory, I might claim this as an ac- 
knowledgment of my position; but what follows it is so con- 
fused that I refrain from doing so. Tak Kak says: It will 
have morality to be ‘truly’ good conduct, and, if an indivi- 
dual is so organized that what is for his good is not for the 
good of the supreme spook of morality, he is not allowed in 
thought to be a standard of good for himself.“ This is a 
complete mis-statement. So long as he confines himself to 
thought, however improper his ideas may be, morality has 
no concern with him, beyond pointing out that action in ac- 
cordance with such ideas would cause wrong to others; but 
when this being, organized so that his good leads him to 
commit actions injurions to others, actually commits them, 
morality has commands to utter, commands growing more 
and more positive with the advance of society. Persons so 


are left the pursuit of whose individual “ good does not in- 
terfere with the like pursuit on the part of others. 

Tak Kak says now that a man would not sell his friends, 
but the essence of his and Stiruer's teaching hitherto has 
been that one has no friends,—has only property. Friend- 
ship implies equality, the recognition of others as like one's 
self, while, according to Stirner, the ego is alone, surrounded 
only by things which it is for him to use to his best advan- 
tage. Ido not think that any one who looks on his friends 
merely as things from which profit is to be extracted will he- 
sitate about selling them. 

I will now step aside, Mr. Editor, and await the glorious 
results promised as the result of the crusade against morality, 
—the outburst of enthusiasm and generosity to spring from 
the preaching of the gospel of selfishness. (By the way, why 
not use the plain term selfishness instead of egoism ?) 

Joux F. KELLY. 
JULY 3, 1887. 
Nute. — The italics in the extracts from Proudhon are his. 
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WHAT IS PROPERTY? Oran Inquiry into the 
3 of Right and of Government. By E. J. m. Pre- 
faced by a Sketch of Froudhon'e Life and Works, and containin 
as a Front a fine steel engraving of the Author. Transi 
from the French by Benj. R. ker. A systematic, thorough, 
and radical discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, 
its history, its present status, and its destiny, — together with a 
detailed and startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and 
the evils which it engenders, 500 pases octavo. Price, cloth, 
$3.0; full calf, blue, gilt edges, $6. 


GOD AND THE STATE. “One of the most elo- 
quent pleas for liberty ever written. Paine’s Age of Reason’ 
and * ts of Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the 

ulse like a trumpet call.” By Michael Rakounine, Founder of 
Nihilism and Apostle of Anarchy. Translated from the French 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showin 
how the kitchen may be abolished and the independence ol 
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troducing the voluntary principle into the Family and all its rela- 
tionships. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise 
Michel. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents, 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRIN- 
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conditions by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C.T. 
Fowler. Contain! a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 
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cal. and religious subjects, 828 pages octavo. ice, $5.00. Single 
numbers, $1.15. 


THE FALLACIES IN “PROGRESS AND 
Poverty.” A bold attack on the ition of Henry George. 
Written for the people, and as revolutionary in sentiment, and 
even more radical than “Progress and Poverty" itself. By 
Williams Hanson, 191 pages, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the govem- 
mental basis of land 2 the futility of governmental 
remedies, and a natural and peaceful way of starving out the 
landlords. By C. T. Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert 
Owen. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 
An essay showing how the principles of coöperation may be real- 
ized in the Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. 
Containing a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 
two copies, 10 cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the mo 
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portrait of Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; two copies, 10 cents, 
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B. Greene. Price. 15 cents. 
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Greene. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the Radical 
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The Obscenity Spook. 
[Winsted Press.) 

The Boston “Investigator” says; On no account would 
we defend obscenity in any one. There is the point where- 
in we differ from the “ Investigator" and many others who 
are with us in defence of Mrs. Slenker and other victims of 
Comstock and the obscenity laws. What is there so very 
terrible about obscenity? Did it ever pick anybody's pocket 
or break anybody's leg? Never. We do not believe it ever 
did any positive injury to man, woman, or child, yet one 
might think it a veritable devouring monster, spike-tailed 
and split-footed, judging by the aspect of horror put on at 
the thought of it by some men who are quite bold in the fac- 
ing of other mythological demons. 

We say that is is no worse to swear by the realities of na- 
ture as exemplified in the human body than to swear by a 
holy ghost. One is obscenity, the other profanity, and both 
may be vulgarity; but we belleve that a man has as much 
right to be vulgar as he has to be vain or foolish or to wear 
a white hat. We are not to be frightened by names into ut- 
ter forgetfulness of the principles on which human liberty 
rests and always must rest. 

Let the sisters and the cousins and the aunts utter their 
feminine squeal when a man says “damn it.“ It is not best 
to stop and explain that the man didn’t mean to say damn it, 
and that profanity is a dreadful, dreadful sin, on no account 
to be defended in any one. Yet this is precisely what many 
are doing in this matter of obscenity. They bear the feminine 
squeal, they think they see a bugbear coming in the clouds, 
and they reverently cross themselves and put on a very 
saintly face, as if something had happened, or was about to 
happen, to shake the foundations of the universe, and they 
must look out how they are caught sympathizing with it or 
with those connected with it. 

As long as men of solid understanding and sound sense 
strike this attitude whenever the mad dog cry of obscenity 
is raised, such victims as Elmina D. Slenker will suffer out- 
rage at the hands of the mob and hy the law that is made for 
the mob. As long as this attitude was preserved towards 
blasphemy, Abner Kneeland and his kin were never safe 
from arrest. Not till men ceased to treat blasphemy as a 
serious offence deserving punishment; not till they sneered 
it down and scouted it as anything more than a venial offence 
against the canons of good taste; not till they asserted their 
right to blaspheme, — did the blasphemy laws cease to be a 
menace to free thought and free speech. So with obscenity 
laws. They will remain to pester the lives of reformers and 
thinkers and throttle the truth as long as meu who ought to 
know better mince and maunder over it, and concede that 
obscenity is indeed a very grave and grievous crime. 

No man is afraid that his own morality will suffer from 
any amount of exposure to obscene literature. But his neigh- 
bor, his beloved neighbor, for whom he goes to church, and 
joins the temperance society, and plays the hypocrite gene- 
rally, — he must preserve his neighbor. It is astonishing 
how devoted some people are to the moral well-being of — 
their neighbor; and how careless they are in exposing them- 
selves to the contaminations of vice, to save their neighbor! 

Now, this sort of humbug in the name of propriety and 
purity has gone on long enough. It is time that clear-think- 
ing men ceased to be frightened by the cry of obscenity and 
refused to admit the necessity or justice of treating obscenity 
asacrime. This will after a while kill the law as the kin- 
dred law against blasphemy was killed. Any treatment of 
the subject in a way to simply excuse this person or that one 
on the ground of good intentions, or false accusations, or what 
not, will effect little for reform. 

The natural right of any man or woman to write or print 
obscene language and send it or receive it through the mails 
should be maintained. The treatment of such an act as a 
crime shonld be denounced. The law of public opinion is 
sufficient protection against private annoyance or flagrant 
wrong. 

There is no consistent middle ground. If obscenity is a 
hideons crime, then the law is a righteous one and shonld be 
enforced on all alike, If, as we contend, obscenity is only 
an offence against good taste and the customs of refined 
people,—a vulgarity,—then the government should cease 
meddling with it and punishing people for it-as if it were a 
crime. 
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